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Abstract and Keywords 


Since the Renaissance, archaeology has played a significant albeit changing role in illumi- 
nating the history of early Christianity. This chapter surveys different historical approach- 
es to archaeological investigations of Christianity, from early efforts to authenticate or 
disprove the traditions and practices of the Catholic church to the development of the 
field of early Christian archaeology in continental Europe and through to more recent ef- 
forts to reconstruct the social and economic contexts of early Christian sites and land- 
scapes between the first and eighth centuries. This chapter offers a state of the field, 
highlighting the positive achievements of archaeologists over the last two centuries and 
drawing attention to problems of method, interpretation, and approach that modern 
scholars are working to correct. It recommends repositioning the field within the discipli- 
nary framework of archaeology itself while also encouraging fruitful interdisciplinary con- 
versation. 


Keywords: early Christian archaeology, church archaeology, early Christianity, churches, basilicas, Late Antiquity, 
Byzantine, archaeological method, archaeological theory, art history 


Introduction 


THE Christian religion initially took root in the urban and rural environments of the Ro- 
man Empire in fine city houses, crowded apartments, village synagogues, and scattered 
country estates. The first Christians who held the earthy theological conviction that the 
divine took flesh in Jesus of Nazareth were physically indiscernible from the Jewish com- 
munities from which they came and the Greco-Roman societies to whom they carried 
their message. They lived, worked, dined, and worshipped in the public and private 
spaces of the ancient Mediterranean, but over time they adapted material culture in 
unique ways that expressed their identities, practices, and beliefs. The earliest recogniz- 
ably Christian material culture was limited to certain contexts, such as the mortuary in- 
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scriptions and wall paintings that advertised the religious identity of believers at death, 
or the modest buildings that served as places of worship. Eventually, though, the conver- 
sion to Christianity of the emperors and the elite led to novel forms of religious architec- 
ture and sacralized the settlements, places, objects, and buildings of the Mediterranean 
world and beyond. By the fifth century, the Christianization of the physical world had 
caused even ordinary ceramic pottery, bricks, and tile to bear the religious images of 
saints, crosses, and symbols in lands as far apart as the British Isles and Sasanian Persia. 


Early Christian archaeology, to which this handbook is devoted, is the field of archaeology 
that explores the intersections of Christianity and material culture between the first and 
seventh centuries. A full-fledged discipline of early Christian archaeology developed in 
various European countries in the later nineteenth century and is @-2) today associated 
with a vast corpus of scholarly literature, the acta of international congresses, and institu- 
tional support in university posts. In the Anglophone world, however, archaeology has 
played a relatively small role in the scholarship of early Christianity despite its clear im- 
portance for understanding early Christian society. While a narrowly defined discipline of 
early Christian archaeology never took hold in the academic world of English-speaking 
countries, British and American scholars approached the archaeology of early Christiani- 
ty through other disciplines and fields of study, especially art history, biblical studies, and 
religious studies. These indirect approaches have broadened the conversation about the 
value and meaning of religious art, artifacts, and assemblages, but they have also severed 
the foundational link between archaeological finds and the methodological and theoreti- 
cal contexts that produced them. 


Students and scholars of the New Testament or Late Antique religion have consequently 
been on their own in constructing a framework that links historical interpretation with ar- 
chaeological practice. The reader has much to gain from W. H. C. Frend’s historical 
overview of early Christian archaeology (1996), Grayson Snyder’s compilation of archaeo- 
logical sources before the reign of the emperor Constantine (2003), and the growing stud- 
ies of specific periods (e.g., Charlesworth 2006; Horsley 1996; Magness 2011) and cities 
and regions (e.g., Burns and Jensen 2014; Magness 2012; Nasrallah, Bakirtzis, and 
Friesen 2010). The steady output of a generation of historians of art and architecture has 
led to foundational treatments of Christian buildings and visual culture (e.g., Jensen 2000; 
Krautheimer 1965; Mathews 1999; White 1996; Yasin 2012b), as well as a comprehensive 
encyclopedia of Christian art and archaeology (Finney 2017). The development of me- 
dieval archaeology in the West, Byzantine archaeology in the Levant and Near East, and 
Late Antique archaeology has likewise produced a sizable corpus of publications that es- 
tablish the broader social, religious, political, and economic contexts of Late Antiquity 
and early Byzantium from material evidence (see, e.g., the Late Antique Archaeology se- 
ries, edited by Luke Lavan, and Rutgers et al. forthcoming). Regional approaches shaped 
by sectarian, national, colonial, and disciplinary interests have also contributed to our un- 
derstanding of the early Christian world. Despite a strong academic and popular interest 
in the archaeology of early Christianity, there exist no comprehensive handbooks that syn- 
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thesize archaeological evidence specifically related to early Christianity and survey de- _ 
bates in the field. 


This collection offers a fresh look at how archaeological practice has informed and 
shaped historical knowledge of Christian communities between the first and eighth cen- 
turies. The thirty-three other chapters in this volume provide up-to-date syntheses and 
new interpretations of evidence from more than two centuries of archaeological investiga- 
tions of sites, buildings, and artifacts in the Mediterranean, Europe, and ancient Near 
East, offering an expansive survey of how different material approaches have enhanced 
and complemented a view of ancient Christianity that has been traditionally based on tex- 
tual evidence alone. The chapters also highlight how archaeological methods are con- 
tributing an array of new evidence that must be read and understood from the perspec- 
tive of the dominant concepts, procedures, and disciplinary contexts of .3) archaeology. 
The ever-growing sophistication of scientific approaches, and especially dating tech- 
niques, will both widen the gap between text-based and material approaches to the study 
of ancient religion and encourage new opportunities to bring scholars of different back- 
grounds and disciplines into productive conversation. 


Early Christian Archaeology: A Brief History 


The archaeology of early Christianity has a long and complex history that both converges 
with and diverges from related fields such as Classical/Mediterranean, biblical/Near East- 
ern, and medieval/Byzantine art and archaeology. We direct the reader interested in the 
history of the field to W. H. C. Frend’s historical overview (1996), which provide an impor- 
tant synthesis, albeit one oriented primarily to developments in the western Mediter- 
ranean. Our goal here is to provide a more focused overview of a field that developed 
quite differently in largely Protestant English-speaking countries than it did in Catholic 
and Orthodox continental Europe. Originally serving to reinforce or critique the narrative 
accounts of New Testament studies and ecclesiastical history, the field has increasingly 
become independent of text-based approaches as archaeological investigations have be- 
come more sophisticated and varied. 


The academic field known as Early Christian archaeology had its roots in Italy in the 
wake of the Renaissance (Frend 1996, 11-22), although the goal of unearthing the relics 
of saints and Christian holy sites is an ancient and medieval tradition (see, e.g., Chavarria 
Arnau, Chapter 29). The first explorers of the Christian monuments of Rome in the late 
fifteenth century were guided by the antiquarian pursuit of the ancient world, which in- 
cluded Classical remains as much as early Christian monuments (Schuddeboom 2017). 
While competing national drives to collect antiquities fueled Classical archaeology in Eu- 
rope, the Protestant Reformation infused the archaeology of early Christian remains with 
a more burdensome, apologetic role: assessing the Catholic version of Christian history 
through the material culture of its early believers. In 1632, for example, the Catholic 
priest Antonio Bosio published his exploration of the Roman catacombs in Roma sotter- 
anea as evidence for the deep antiquity of the Christian communities in Rome and to chal- 
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lenge Protestant attacks on the Roman church’s ancient pedigree. While both polemic 
and curiosity guided these initial explorations, the first investigators forged a relationship 
between Christian material remains and the theology, history, and institutions of the early 
church. 


As the individual chapters of this handbook serve to highlight, the sixteenth to eighteenth 
centuries marked a period of antiquarian collection and documentation of churches, reli- 
gious monuments, and small finds across Europe and the Mediterranean and set the 
stage for more systematic study in the following century. An academic discipline devel- 
oped in Italy in the nineteenth century for two main reasons. First, the Roman ©. 4) 
Catholic hierarchy put its support toward archaeological enterprises. Catacomb investiga- 
tions under Pope Gregory XVI, for example, resulted in the spectacular discovery of the 
tomb of the popes in 1840, and Pope Pius IX established a museum of early Christianity in 
1851 and the Pontificia Commissione di Archeologia Sacra in 1852. While these events 
can be read in part as a response to the growth of the secular state (Brandt 2009, 156-57; 
Dyson 2006, 40-41, 107), they marked a new investment in archaeology. A second impor- 
tant factor was the emergence in the nineteenth century of a true pioneer, the “father” of 
Christian archaeology in the West, Giovanni Battista de Rossi, who first made material in- 
vestigations of early Christianity an independent scientific enterprise (Frend 1996, 77-80; 
Fiocchi Nicolai 1999, 12; Rutgers 2000). Besides doggedly insisting on systematic excava- 
tion, de Rossi promoted Christian archaeology through his publication of thirty subter- 
ranean cemeteries (La Roma sotterranea cristiana, 1864-77) and a corpus of inscriptions 
in Rome (1857), as well as a new journal, the Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana (1863- 
94). As Dyson described his influence, de Rossi “demonstrated his determination to raise 
a branch of archaeology often associated with ideological antiquarianism to the status of 
a serious discipline” (Dyson 2006, 107). De Rossi’s important work, together with the pa- 
pal promotion of archaeology, provided the foundation for the development of a new acad- 
emic field and the International Congresses of Christian Archaeology, which began in 
1894 and have continued sporadically to this day.! 


These Italian developments, however, were part of a larger story of the rediscovery of 
Christian remains and their documentation and systematic investigation in other areas of 
Europe, the Mediterranean, and Levant (see the chapters in Part IV of the handbook). In 
most cases, archaeological explorations occurred in connection with geopolitical process- 
es such as nationalism and colonialism (Frend 1996). Napoleon’s campaigns in Syria and 
Egypt, for example, were a catalyst for the cataloguing of biblical and Christian monu- 
ments, manuscripts, papyri, and textiles in the Levant and Egypt (see Strange, Chapter 2, 
and Brooks Hedstrom, Chapter 34). Significant activity occurred in countries with sub- 
stantial early Christian monuments and a political investment in the Orthodox or Catholic 
past. In France, de Rossi’s contemporary E. F. Le Blant collected and published Christian 
inscriptions and sarcophagi between the 1850s and 1880s. The French conquest of Alge- 
ria (1840) and Tunisia (1881), moreover, introduced Christian archaeology to North 
Africa, where it served the role of revealing remains of the Roman and Christian past that 
justified French dominion in these regions. German scholars had more complicated com- 
mitments but were involved in Italian archaeology from early in the nineteenth century 
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and promoted the field of early Christian archaeology in Germany (Marchand 2009, 252- 
91). As in Rome, Berlin gained a Christian archaeological museum in 1855 (Wischmeyer 
2017), and scholars published numerous compendia ©.5) and handbooks in the later 
nineteenth century. Throughout Europe and the lands that European powers colonized, 
these developments helped form national and colonial identities grounded in Christian 
faith. 


In Ottoman lands, where Christians lived side by side with Muslim and Jewish communi- 
ties, the state made sincere efforts to preserve and present Christian artifacts in cities 
with conspicuous early Christian and post-antique histories, such as Thessaloniki and 
Constantinople (Crow 2008). Wendy Shaw has unpacked the development of Ottoman mu- 
seums as an effort to negotiate tensions between modernity and an Ottoman identity that 
was both distinct from European colonial appropriation and also sensitive to the state’s 
unique imperial status (Shaw 2003). Similar efforts to negotiate between unique forms of 
national identity and a Christian past shaped the development of Christian archaeologies 
in Orthodox countries. In Greece, the Greek Society of Christian Archaeology formed in 
1884, issued archaeological publications beginning in 1891, and played a key role in forg- 
ing Greece as an Orthodox nation (Kourelis 2007, 395), an idea that was both compatible 
with a particular view of Greece’s Christian and Byzantine roots and resistant to expres- 
sions of intellectual imperialism by European scholars interested in Greece’s Classical 
past. 


The divergent functions of Byzantine and Christian archaeology in Europe and the 
Mediterranean nevertheless found common ground in the emerging field of scientific, dis- 
ciplinary archaeology, which became all the more visible in the later nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries. In keeping with its international disciplinary status and under the 
leadership of the Pontifical Commission of Sacred Archaeology in Rome, the first and sec- 
ond international congresses of Christian archaeology occurred in Split (ancient Salona) 
in 1894 and in Rome in 1900, and published the first scholarly acta. Italy and Germany 
developed faculty chairs and the first university courses in Christian archaeology, with 
the Italians drawing upon the long interest of the church in its own history and the Ger- 
mans leveraging a flourishing tradition of Orientalism and commitments to the explo- 
ration and excavation of the Near East. Everywhere the investigations of Christian re- 
mains themselves grew dramatically in this period, with an unevenness that reflected the 
unique political influences, theological leanings, and colonial spheres of influence of dif- 
ferent European countries (Frend 1996, 108-79). The International Congress of Christian 
Archaeology in 1900 included discussions of findings and archaeological work in Britain, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Bulgaria, and the Ottoman territories of Asia Minor, Palestine, and 
Lebanon, among others. 


Anglophone and mainly Protestant scholars made fewer major contributions to these con- 
gresses or the developing field of early Christian archaeology through the early twentieth 
century. British pilgrims and scholars visited the catacombs in Rome between the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries but were largely critical of a catacomb archaeology so 
closely connected to a Catholic vision of the past (Gaston 1983). British scholars working 
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in Palestine and the Near East, however, were involved in some archaeological pursuits of 
Christian remains in the eastern Mediterranean, following the same trajectory of colonial 
archaeology and Orientalism witnessed elsewhere, and fueled by the confluence of schol- 
arly interest in Semitic languages and the search for Christian origins. .6 The found- 
ing of the Palestine Exploration Fund (1865) and the Society of Biblical Archaeology 
(1870) by British clergy and academics, for example, brought to light remains significant 
in respect to the New Testament. In Ottoman Asia Minor, the Scottish archaeologist and 
historian W. M. Ramsay visited the cities of St. Paul in the regions of Phrygia and Galatia 
(Ledger-Lomas 2016) as he sought to prove the historical reliability of Luke in Acts. He 
demonstrated the presence of Jews in the Greek cities of Asia Minor, documented Mon- 
tanist and other Christian epitaphs in the Phrygian countryside (Frend 1984, 1985, 12; 
Frend 1996, 91-107), and published with Gertrude Bell the significant monuments of Bin- 
birkilise (Ramsay and Bell 1909). Moreover, O. M. Dalton collated a wide range of recent 
findings in Christian archaeology to produce a seminal introduction to Byzantine art and 
material remains, including sculpture, painting, metalwork, ivory, sarcophagi, and iconog- 
raphy from between the fourth and fifteenth centuries (1911). In Britain itself, Anglo- 
phone scholars made important contributions that drew as heavily on local traditions of 
British antiquarianism as they did on the disciplinary practices associated with the matur- 
ing field of Christian archaeology in continental Europe (Frend 1996, 27-28). The church 
archaeology that would develop later in the century represented a hybrid of an antiquari- 
an tradition grounded in local knowledge and interests and the academic field of early 
Christian archaeology as developed elsewhere in Europe. 


Americans likewise approached the archaeology of Christianity from a different starting 
point than continental scholars, exploring Christian remains out of a broader interest in 
biblical or ancient sites. In the nineteenth century, for instance, Edward Robinson docu- 
mented biblical sites across Palestine (Davis 2004) and Howard Crosby Butler surveyed 
ancient remains in Syria (Butler 1900). Like their Protestant colleagues in Britain, Ameri- 
can scholars gravitated toward the origins of Christianity and sought to verify the New 
Testament by identifying individuals, groups, sites, and places noted therein (see Strange, 
Chapter 2, and Davis, Chapter 3). The newly founded Archaeological Institute of America 
and the American School of Classical Studies in Athens, for example, began excavations 
in Corinth at least in part inspired by an interest in revealing the city described in St. 
Paul’s letters (Concannon 2013, 60-62; Frothingham and Marquand 1896, 231-33; 
Richardson 1896, 372). American scholars, however, tended to favor the archaeology of 
Classical remains over the objects of early Christianity and were interested in Christian 
origins more than in the later monuments of the developed religion. 


During the course of the twentieth century, the archaeology of Christianity became more 
systematic in method, inclusive in membership, and broader in perspective. Early Christ- 
ian archaeology maintained ties to theology and the study of the Christian liturgy (Brandt 
2009, 157), especially among Italian and French scholars (e.g., Cabrol and Leclercq 1907 
-53), but in the decades after the Second World War, scholars increasingly rejected con- 
fessional agendas and dogmatic approaches in an attempt at objectivity and broader in- 
clusion (Wischmeyer 2017). The seven International Congresses of Christian archaeology 
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held between 1932 and 1975 witnessed an ever widening array of participation. While 
France, Italy, Germany, and Spain remained the dominant contributors (accounting for 
more than 80 percent of the congress participants), representatives also came from coun- 
tries across the eastern Mediterranean, eastern Europe, the Middle @.7 East, and be- 
yond, including Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Turkey, Lebanon, Israel, Egypt, 
Japan, and the Philippines. These same congresses continued to privilege discussions of 
church architecture, cemeteries, iconography, and catacombs, but the subject matter 
gradually expanded to include subjects such as monasteries and villas. French, Dutch, 
and German scholars contributed to the developing discipline of art history in a period 
when art historians were considering Christian art in a wider array of Christian, Jewish, 
and pagan contexts, both from within and well beyond Rome (see Deichmann 1983; van 
der Meer and Mohrmann 1958). The emphasis on formal typologies, and church architec- 
ture in particular, created the foundation for dating schemes that depended more on the 
evolution of forms and styles than on textual evidence (Bowes 2008a, 576-78). 


The published acta of the international congresses up to the third quarter of the twenti- 
eth century suggest that English-speaking scholars were relatively less involved in the 
conversations of that particular field, but nonetheless made important contributions in 
the archaeological study of biblical backgrounds and specific archaeological discoveries. 
American academics were seemingly more interested in biblical archaeology than in the 
material developments of Christianity in Late Antiquity, but could still incorporate the cat- 
acombs and churches in general surveys of the evidence for primitive Christianity and Ju- 
daism (Finegan 1959, 451-551). Americans also made important discoveries in the syna- 
gogue and church at Dura Europos in excavations between 1931 and 1933 and were in- 
volved in the study and publication of newly discovered texts. Scholars in Ireland and the 
United Kingdom explored and published Christian remains found within their own coun- 
tries, including unique hoards of gold and silver votives, as well as a wide variety of 
cemeteries, churches, monasteries, and small finds (Frend 1955), and they investigated 
church remains across the Mediterranean (Painter 1994, xx-xxiv). While this did not de- 
velop into a national tradition of early Christian archaeology, it did birth the important 
modern subfield of church archaeology in the 1960s and 1970s, which has entailed an in- 
tegrated and holistic approach to the archaeological study of religious buildings, in terms 
of their chronology, fabric, architectural structure, and the wider contexts (e.g., church- 
yards, settlements, regions, and beyond) in which they exist (Addyman and Morris 1976; 
Blair and Pyrah 1996; Chavarria Arnau 2009; Morris 1983a, 1983b; Painter 1994, xx-xxiv; 
Rodwell 2012; Thomas 1971). Focusing on the historical and archaeological contexts of 
the numerous standing churches throughout the British Isles (see Petts, Chapter 31), 
church archaeology fits within a tradition of British antiquarianism. 


2 


The most fruitful American contribution to the archaeology of early Christianity occurred 
in the discipline of art history. In the middle decades of the twentieth century, the arrival 
of emigré scholars resulted in new research agendas steeped in European national con- 
cerns and practices that emphasized the close relationship between Christianity, the insti- 
tutional church, architecture and arts, and the state. This was particularly evident in the 
contributions of Byzantine art historians, who frequently .8) approached the early 
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Christian period through the lens of rigorously developed architectural and art historical 
typologies that traced the ties between imperial and Christian iconography. Preeminent 
among them was Richard Krautheimer, who fled from Germany to the United States in 
the 1930s and produced one of the most widely read handbooks of early Christian and 
Byzantine architecture (1965). His work provided a widely read template for the study of 
early Christian buildings in the Mediterranean through architectural stratigraphy and 
evolutionary typologies. At Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C., André Grabar and Ernst 
Kitzinger modeled for a generation of Anglophone scholars formalist approaches to the 
study of mosaics, painting, iconography, sculpture, small finds, and architecture (Grabar 
1980). While their work had the unfortunate effect of demoting certain forms of art (e.g., 
Coptic) that seemingly failed to meet the higher standards of Byzantine art (a view that 
has increasingly been challenged), these scholars gradually introduced and normalized 
material approaches and the study of Christian art and architecture among scholars of 
early Christianity (e.g., Finney 1993, 2017; Milburn 1988). 


In the last half century, and especially in recent decades, material culture has begun to 
make inroads into English-language histories of Christianity even as the archaeology of 
the religion has continued to broaden in a number of important ways. Archaeological ap- 
proaches have become significantly more systematic and scientific, reflecting an assimila- 
tion of broader global practices. As in the related field of Classical archaeology, archaeol- 
ogists have become less interested in verifying buildings, places, and people known from 
texts and have sought to understand the wider populations and settlements almost entire- 
ly neglected by ancient writers. An emphasis on constructing formal typologies has grad- 
ually yielded to broader explorations of historical and archaeological processes and meth- 
ods. The widespread adoption of stratigraphic excavation and the more recent use of ra- 
diocarbon dating have given specialists relative and absolute tools to date contexts inde- 
pendently of texts; across the regions surveyed in this book, ever-shifting chronologies 
have continued to challenge historical narratives. Archaeology has shed significant new 
light on social and economic worlds of the Roman Empire and Late Antiquity, which has 
raised questions about the relevance of an independent study of “Christian” material cul- 
ture in light of the plurality of Christian and other religious groups. Additionally, the in- 
troduction of new methods such as regional survey, approaches such as geospatial map- 
ping, and technologies such as ground-penetrating radar and electrical resistivity have 
made archaeological investigations of the early Christian world an ever more sophisticat- 
ed endeavor that demands a range of specialized knowledge and interpretive cues. 


The contributions to this volume reflect developments that have significantly widened the 
scope of early Christian archaeology. In addition to providing up-to-date syntheses of dif- 
ferent regions and topics, the chapters add a critical methodological dimension often 
missing from English-language publications on the subject. We asked individual contribu- 
tors to address the archaeology of early Christianity from their own vantage points as ar- 
chaeologists, art historians, historians of Late Antiquity, and religious studies scholars. 
Some contributors work in countries or contexts with a formal field of early .9) Christ- 
ian archaeology, while others work in countries in which material approaches to the study 
of religion are a more recent development. Most of the contributors to this volume are 
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field archaeologists or have experience with field archaeology, and they are familiar with 
archaeological methods and evidence. The reader will find a strong regional emphasis in 
both the handbook’s overall structure and in the individual chapters, reflecting the recog- 
nition of the importance of local approaches for the study of early Christianity and late 
ancient society.? 


State of a Field 


New Currents in Method and Theory 


The field of early Christian archaeology has changed in profound ways since the 1970s as 
its practitioners have adopted the methods, practices, and conceptual frameworks of 
world archaeology and broadened their purview to social, economic, and cultural con- 
texts. As in Mediterranean and Near Eastern archaeology more broadly, the archaeology 
of Christianity has generally become systematic and scientific (Lavan 2013a, 2013b; La- 
van and Mulryan 2013). A new priority of excavating according to depositional contexts— 
the natural and cultural groupings of soils and sediments, artifacts, and buildings—has in- 
creased attention to the provenience of objects, assemblages, and features. Stratigraphic 
excavation has allowed archaeologists to define assemblages, assign dates to strata, re- 
construct ancient environments, and draw interpretations about human behavior at sites 
through time. Researchers have shed light on aspects of Christian life at the social mar- 
gins of the Late Antique world, including the lives of the urban and rural poor, slaves, and 
women (Brandt 2009). They have complicated the elite and cosmopolitan perspectives of- 
fered in early Christian texts by drawing attention to the Christianization of the country- 
side and by studying early Christianity in regions outside the political boundaries of the 
Roman Empire, including Persia (Hauser, Chapter 23), Armenia (Maranci, Chapter 24), 
the British Isles (Petts, Chapter 31), and Islamic Syria (Loosely, Chapter 22), Jordan 
(Schick, Chapter 21), Palestine (Taylor, Chapter 20), and Egypt (Brooks-Hedstrom, Chap- 
ter 34). 


Archaeologists of early Christianity have also benefited in recent decades from the rich 
literature in world archaeology concerning the formation of the archaeological record 
(Schiffer 1996). Objects uncovered by archaeologists exist in a web of relationships with 
assemblages, features, strata, environments, and landscapes. A host of natural and cul- 
tural formation processes have affected those relationships from the moment of deposi- 
tion to the abandonment and eventual excavation of the site. As a result, some classes 

(p. 10) of material—such as pottery, clay lamps, stone inscriptions, brick walls, and built 
tombs—have survived with predictive regularity, while others, such as the wood roofs 
common to early Christian basilicas across the Mediterranean, deteriorated quickly, ex- 
posing fresco wall paintings to the elements. As those frescoes melted away, so did an im- 
portant source for understanding how Christian ideas were communicated in a minimally 
literate society. A better understanding of such formation processes has shed light on the 
contingency and ephemeral character of archaeological evidence. 
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Systematic methods and recording schemes have increasingly situated early Christian 
sites and artifacts within broader human and natural environments and helped establish 
historical and spatial relationships between objects, buildings, and settlements. In the 
catacombs in Rome, for example, researchers have studied the effects of light wells, lumi- 
nescent objects, and wall decoration such as marble revetments in creating a particular 
mood of light and darkness that was symbolically appropriate to Christian understand- 
ings of death and new life (Bisconti 1999; Bisconti, Chapter 11), but as Parani (Chapter 17) 
has noted, these studies remain in their infancy. One of the most important break- 
throughs is situating Christian sites in their broader material and archaeological environ- 
ment, as Brooks Hedstrom (Chapter 8) has noted for recent work on the study of monasti- 
cism and monastic settlement. Gordon and Caraher (Chapter 25) have highlighted the 
work of Marcus Rautman in Cyprus, whose careful excavation of three village churches at 
the site of Kalavasos-Kopetra revealed episodes of repair and destruction in the buildings 
themselves and established connections between the site and other Christian architec- 
ture and assemblages on the island and elsewhere in the Mediterranean. This new im- 
pulse to situate archaeological finds within wider contexts has encouraged an under- 
standing of settlement systems and landscapes, as well as the adoption of the methods of 
regional archaeological survey. Contributors to the present volume recognize how the 
greater attention to both systematic excavation and pedestrian survey has opened new 
windows into the dynamic processes and networks of relationships that produced Christ- 
ian material culture. 


In broader terms, archaeologists of early Christianity have also studied the historical con- 
tingencies that shaped the survival of early Christian remains, which has led to more crit- 
ical readings of texts. For example, scholars have recognized that the absence of easily 
identifiable Christian artifacts datable to the third century reflects in part the changing 
situation in the Mediterranean world and the networks that connected individual commu- 
nities; thus, the paucity of material may say less about the absence of Christians and 
more about the economy of this period. Political and social developments similarly ac- 
counted for the impact of Byzantine iconoclasm in the eighth and ninth centuries, which 
led to the destruction of early Christian figural images in architectural decoration and on 
portable objects, although cultural reluctance to use images may have limited the initial 
corpus of icons in some regions (Hauser, Chapter 23). These kinds of historical contingen- 
cies caution against reading too much significance into isolated artifacts and contexts and 
recommend a fuller understanding of the processes that have affected differential sur- 
vival. Truly remarkable finds such as the house church at Dura Europus in @.11 Syria, 
the Montanist inscriptions from Asia Minor, and the cache of sacred texts at Nag Hamma- 
di in Egypt survived through exceptional circumstances. 


In a related way, a greater interest in the full range of “Christian” material culture be- 
yond the staples of churches, catacombs, sarcophagi, and mosaics has led scholars to re- 
think the subject matter and boundaries of Christian archaeology. Much as the change 
from “biblical” archaeology to “Near Eastern” archaeology marked a major conceptual 
shift in approach to this period and region, the newer fields of Late Antique and medieval 
archaeology have situated religious change as part of the social, economic, and political 
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transformation of the Late Roman world. As a result, archaeologists of western Mediter- 
ranean Christianity have debated whether the spread and development of Christianity 
marked a pivotal change in Europe or simply reflected the social and economic transfor- 
mation of communities at the end of antiquity (Brogiolo 2009; Fiocchi Nicolai 2014; Rebil- 
lard 2015; in this volume, see Chavarria Arnau, Chapters 29 and 32). Whatever the long- 
term outcome of this discussion, it is clear that the field has grown significantly in locat- 
ing early Christianities and their material culture within social, economic, and cultural 
contexts. 


Situating religion within Roman and Late Roman culture has provided opportunities for 
renewed conversations between archaeologists and scholars of the humanities who have 
adopted material approaches in the study of early Christianity. Many fields of the humani- 
ties have embraced a “material turn” as they consider how texts and objects functioned 
together to structure and influence ancient society. Scholars, for example, have become 
interested in how Christians navigated and understood a material culture shaped by non- 
Christian religious practices, and how they formed a Christian identity through the rein- 
terpretation and manipulation of existing materials and the creation of new forms of cul- 
ture (Nasrallah 2011). For later periods, the study of material culture has specifically 
shaped how we understand Christian attitudes toward the economy (Bowes 2008a), the 
poor (Brown 2012, 2016; Welborn 2015), and pilgrimage (Frank 2000). 


Intensified formal interest in the materiality of objects has likewise shaped the field of art 
history (e.g., Jensen 2008). While art historians have continued to refine typologies and 
chronologies of architecture and art, they have increasingly pursued a new emphasis on 
visual culture and rhetoric (Elsner 2001; Jensen 2008), which has, for example, highlight- 
ed the agency of buildings, objects, imagery, and viewers in shaping and communicating 
theological belief and religious rituals (Jensen 2000, 2012; Mathews 1999; in this volume, 
see Frey, Chapter 14; Kristensen, Chapter 18; Noga-Banai, Chapter 12; and Peers, Chap- 
ter 13), as well as distinct Christian artistic traditions. Approaches to early Christian ma- 
terial culture, at least in the United States, have tended to be the domain of art and archi- 
tectural historians or even scholars of texts, rather than archaeologists, but new avenues 
have opened up for conversation and collaboration. 


In the remainder of this introductory chapter we provide an efficient summary of some of 
the major discussions and important gains made from archaeological investigation. Our 
goal here is not to be exhaustive but to highlight common patterns that appear in the 
chapters that follow. We have divided our survey of early Christian archaeology ©. 12) in- 
to five sections that reflect traditional divisions in the consideration of Christian material 
culture: New Testament times, the pre-Constantinian church, the age of Constantine and 
his successors, the rapid expansion of the church in the fifth and sixth centuries, and the 
end of the early Christian era. These divisions are largely heuristic. They obscure region- 
al variations, unevenly reflect the changes in all forms of material culture, and represent 
an earlier, more textual approach to Christian history and archaeology. At the same time, 
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these divisions also embody the complicated legacy of over one hundred years of academ- 
ic interest in early Christian archaeology and an impressive corpus of diverse scholarship. 


Archaeology of Primitive Christianity, 30-150 CE 


In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, texts dominated the study of early Christ- 
ian archaeology. Preeminent scholars such as Adolph Deissmann recognized the signifi- 
cance of archaeological investigations in unpacking the textual record of early Christiani- 
ty in cities, villages, and other sites throughout the eastern Mediterranean (Concannon 
2013; Deissmann 1908). This approach valued in particular direct material evidence for 
biblical narratives, such as the inscriptions that seemingly mentioned the two Roman offi- 
cials noted in the New Testament, the procurator Pontius Pilate and Gallio, the governor 
of Achaia (Strange, Chapter 2; Davis, Chapter 3). Such discoveries offered material realia 
for the textual world of the New Testament, but the quest for direct equivalencies often 
stretched the nature of the evidence: an inscription from Corinth, which described the 
munificence of an aedile named Erastus, seemed initially to correspond to an Erastus not- 
ed in St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans, but scrutiny of its archaeological context has sug- 
gested that the stone was reused and dated well after the time of the apostle (see Davis, 
Chapter 3). 


An independent archaeology has done more than challenge or confirm biblical texts. In 
the course of the twentieth century, the quest for direct equivalencies gave way to piec- 
ing together the physical backgrounds of the major cities known from the New Testa- 
ment, and then eventually to reconstructing the large-scale social, economic, political, 
and cultural processes that formed the first Christians’ world. Pioneers to this approach 
include Gerd Theissen (1982) and Wayne Meeks's landmark The First Urban Christians 
(2003), which brought together texts, archaeology, and history to construct “the social 
world of the apostle Paul” (Davis, Chapter 3; for recent work along these lines, see Harri- 
son and Welborn 2015, 2016). James Strange’s contribution (Chapter 2) reflects how sys- 
tematic archaeological work in Palestine has foregrounded the long and complex histories 
of settlements in the region, distinguished Jewish and Roman material culture, and estab- 
lished our knowledge of early Jewish synagogues dated to the first century (see also Tay- 
lor, Chapter 20). Archaeology has certainly revealed a wider array of non-elite spaces in 
the Roman world, from rural settlements to urban tenements, providing a fuller picture of 
the varied forms of Christian domesticity, meeting spaces, and social and economic con- 
texts of the emerging ecclesiae (e.g., Billings 2011; White 1996). 


(p. 13) In recent years, archaeologists, epigraphers, historians, art historians, and reli- 
gious studies scholars have come together in organized conferences with increased fre- 
quency to explore specific themes related to prominent communities visible in the Pauline 
texts. The resulting publications on Ephesus, Pergamon, Corinth, and Thessaloniki 
(Bakirtzis and Koester 1998; Friesen, James, and Schowalter 2013; Friesen, Schowalter, 
and Walters 2010; Koester 1995, 1998; Nasrallah, Bakirtzis, and Friesen 2010; Schowal- 
ter and Friesen 2005) have provided a whole "new model of 'biblical 
archaeology' " (Koester 1995, xviii) that has replaced an older aim of showcasing the geo- 
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graphic backgrounds of early Christian communities. These conversations have rein- 
forced the chronologically expansive scope of the archaeology of the New Testament from 
the Hellenistic period to Late Antiquity and explored how contemporary archaeological 
practices have shed light on the religious, social, economic, and political contexts of par- 
ticular places. This work parallels efforts among art historians to locate Christian visual 
culture in the wider material world of antiquity (e.g., Elsner 1995; Jensen 2008; Mathews 
1999; Nasrallah 2011; in this volume, see, e.g., Britt, Chapter 15; Kristensen, Chapter 18). 


The Meaning of the Earliest Christian Remains, 150-300 CE 


Objects, art, and architecture of an explicitly “Christian” character appear for the first 
time in the archaeological record in the second and third centuries. While the corpus of 
known artifacts from this era remains very small and has not increased appreciably in re- 
cent decades (e.g., Snyder’s 2003 compendium of pre-Constantinian remains is hardly dif- 
ferent from the original edition in 1985), Longenecker’s recent study of the ubiquity and 
significance of the cross before Constantine (2015) highlights the potential value in reex- 
amining older material. The paucity of material reflects real demographic factors such as 
the small number of Christians in this period as well as the relatively limited group of 
Christian elite who might produce the sort of material signature that archaeologists typi- 
cally detect. But the absence of evidence may also point to the nature of representation in 
these early communities, their adherence to Mosaic proscriptions against iconic art, and 
their blending with the social worlds they inhabited (Finney 1997; Jensen 2000). Indeed, 
the creation of a distinctly Christian iconography (Bisconti 1999; Rutgers 2000, 82-117; 
Snyder 2003, 2) and purpose-built places of worship often involved very minor or subtle 
changes to existing forms (Bisconti, Chapter 11; Britt, Chapter 15). That Christians ap- 
pear at all in the material culture of this period points to the numerical and material 
growth of the church, as the catacombs and burial sites in Rome and other places attest 
(Fiocchi Nicolai, Chapter 4). While it remains very difficult to discern religious identity in 
the material culture of this period, the emergence of distinctly Christian art or objects 
nonetheless speaks to common patterns of belief, community, and liturgy. 


Texts number among the earliest extant Christian artifacts and reveal important details 
about the authors and communities that produced them. Even the physical features of 
manuscripts themselves can reveal in their material, form, and symbols a wealth of infor- 
mation (Hurtado 2006). Early Christian texts, however, have frequently ©.14 appeared 
without substantive archaeological context or provenience, and are regularly the subject 
of forgery. Scholars have often had to date major discoveries such as the Oxyrhynchus Lo- 
gia, the well-known Nag Hammadi codices, and numerous new papyrus fragments from 
Egypt to the first two centuries of Christianity on the basis of evidence internal to the 
texts (Brooks Hedstrom, Chapter 34). A similar lack of stratigraphic context bedevils the 
study of inscriptions from Christian burials and catacombs. Letter forms and language 
date a series of Christian funerary inscriptions in Phrygia and Lycaonia in Asia Minor to 
the second century, indicating that Christian communities felt sufficiently secure to iden- 
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tify with their faith publicly (Talloen, Chapter 26). The catacombs in Rome have inscrip- 
tions that date them to the late second or early third century (Fiocchi Nicolai, Chapter 4). 


Mortuary contexts also provide some of the earliest evidence for a Christian visual cul- 
ture. From the first part of the third century, Christian catacombs featured art depicting 
biblical scenes of resurrection, salvation, and redemption (Lazarus, Susanna, Daniel in 
the lions’ den, the sacrifice of Isaac), alongside both Christian symbols and pagan images 
that could convey new meanings (Bisconti, Chapter 11; cf. Bisconti 1999, 100-30 for an 
overview of common themes). Scholars have likewise long recognized the link between 
earliest Christian sculpture and themes present in funerary contexts (Kristensen, Chapter 
18; Jensen 2000). Parani (Chapter 17) discusses how the earliest lamp forms of the third 
century with scenes of Noah, Jonah, and the Good Shepherd paralleled funerary art in 
other media and evoked the Christian concept of redemption and resurrection. Perhaps 
these mortuary contexts account for the appearance of Christian imagery in other media, 
although the emergence of amulets with Christian imagery as early as the third or even 
second centuries seems to indicate a somewhat different purpose: harnessing the power 
of the Christian god in their daily affairs (Cline, Chapter 19). Despite the troubling ab- 
sence of secure archaeological contexts, the evidence does point to distinct forms of 
Christian material culture emerging by the third century that often point to the theologi- 
cal reflection on Christ's victory over death. 


The same century also saw a small number of buildings adapted for liturgical purpose. 
The most convincing and famous is the house church at Dura Europos in Syria (see 
Loosley, Chapter 22), which dates to before the abandonment of the frontier town in 256. 
Several other sites have produced buildings of Christian import such as halls and house 
churches (Stewart, Chapter 7). Recent excavations at the site of Megiddo in Israel, for ex- 
ample, produced a room that contained an offering table and a floor mosaic dedicated to 
Jesus Christ, which is dated by coins and ceramics to the mid-third century (Taylor, Chap- 
ter 20). At Aqaba in Jordan, an apsidal hall dating to the late third century and destroyed 
by an earthquake in 363 may be the earliest building specifically constructed to accom- 
modate Christian worship, although its attribution to Christian worship appears to be ten- 
uous (Schick, Chapter 21; Parker 1999). Scholars have likewise dismissed evidence for 
early house churches in Salona and Poreé in the Balkans (Bowden, Chapter 28). 


During the second and especially third centuries Christian communities produced a dis- 
tinctive material culture in the service of mortuary practices and worship. (».1» These 
patterns in the development of a Christian material culture form the basis for the rapid 
development of Christian architecture, iconography, and identity in the period that fol- 
lows. 


The Development of Christian Art and Architecture, 300-375 CE 


The fourth century was a watershed in the development of Christianity, as the emergence 
of a new Christian material culture emphasized the link between the growing pursuit of 
the holy and objects, buildings, and iconography. The Christian desire to apprehend holi- 
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ness in a physical way formed around the Eucharistic and baptismal liturgies in particu- 
lar. Basilica-style churches and their associated baptisteries, fonts, and cemeteries de- 
fined ritual and liturgical access to the sacred, reinforced the status of the ecclesiastical 
hierarchy, and established a historical Christian landscape (Stewart, Chapter 7; Ruther- 
ford, Chapter 9). Constantine’s mother, Helena, for example, funded churches at impor- 
tant Christian sites in the Holy Land (Taylor, Chapter 20). In Italy, Constantine himself ini- 
tiated building programs in Rome and Milan (Chavarria Arnau, Chapter 29), which he 
then expanded to his new capital of Constantinople. His cathedral in the city of Rome, St. 
John the Baptist on the Lateran, included an elaborate monumental baptistery dating to 
the first half of the fourth century (Rutherford, Chapter 9). Martyria, such as St. Peter’s in 
Rome, or hybrid buildings that combine reliquaries and mausolea, such as Holy Apostles 
in Constantinople, also emerged in this period as monumental centers for the veneration 
of saints, relics, and the sacred dead (Eastman, Chapter 5). These sites began the process 
of articulating a well-defined sacred landscape that reached from local shrines to sites as- 
sociated with the apostles and the Incarnation (Taylor, Chapter 20). 


Scholars have often considered Constantine’s conversion as the primary catalyst for the 
rise in Christian material culture (e.g., Snyder 2003, 1; Eastman, Chapter 5; Stewart, 
Chapter 7; also see Brandt, Castiglia, and Nicolai 2016). This argument has clear roots in 
Christian historiography: the fourth-century bishop and historian Eusebius of Caesarea 
celebrated the interest of Constantine, Helena, and later emperors in monumental Christ- 
ian architecture, shaping how generations of archaeologists viewed these remains (Tay- 
lor, Chapter 20). In recent years, however, archaeologists have used stratigraphic excava- 
tion and scientific techniques to challenge the long-standing Eusebian perspective and re- 
date many Christian buildings once associated with Constantine himself to later periods 
(Bowes 2008a). 


There are, of course, a host of problems in dating any early Christian building. Frescoes, 
for example, which covered Christian structures, are fragile and rarely well preserved in 
an archaeological context. Distinctly Christian portable goods were relatively rare still for 
most of the fourth century, making the identification of a religious function of a building 
difficult. In other cases, later construction, expansion, and modification of fourth-century 
Christian places of worship have obscured the evidence ©. 16) of earlier phases. Indeed, 
the practice of both the ecclesiastical hierarchy and Christian communities to venerate 
early Christian sites through episodes of elaboration and rebuilding has sometimes led to 
the destruction of earlier phases and monuments (Bowden, Chapter 28; Yasin 201 2a). 
There remains a tendency and desire to date excavated buildings to the fourth century on 
the basis of problematic methods (see Talloen, Chapter 26, for the problematic use of 
coins for dating in Asia Minor) or after only hasty excavations (Schick, Chapter 21, for the 
prevalence of salvage excavations in Jordan). As a result, fourth-century Christian archi- 
tecture is unevenly distributed across the Mediterranean. Regions such as mainland 
Greece and the Cyclades can only boast a handful of Christian basilicas or martyria of 
this period (Eastman, Chapter 5; Sweetman, Chapter 27), and churches discovered in 
Cyprus, Egypt, Syria, Gaul, Spain, and Jordan date almost wholly to a later period. 
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The fourth century was also important in the development of explicitly Christian symbols 
and imagery in other media. The mid-fourth century, for example, witnessed a transfor- 
mation of Christian visual culture with a series of new subjects, including Moses, the Vir- 
gin Mary, and Jesus (Jensen 2008). The images in the catacombs embraced New Testa- 
ment subjects, with Jesus becoming the central figure in both sarcophagi and wall paint- 
ings (Bisconti 1999, 124-30; Rutgers 2000, 108-17). At the same time, Christians contin- 
ued to integrate contemporary non-Christian traditions into their art. Among the best- 
known examples of this are sarcophagi that patrons decorated with Christian figures set 
in traditional bucolic scenes. Unfortunately, these impressive works of sculpture often 
lack archaeological provenience and context, forcing scholars to rely on stylistic clues to 
understand production practices and chronology. It is clear, for example, that the same 
workshops produced both Christian and non-Christian motifs in marble sourced regional- 
ly. By the fourth century, amulets (Cline, Chapter 19) and lamps (Parani, Chapter 17) cir- 
culated widely, indicating that producers were taking Christian tastes into consideration, 
Christians had started to invest in objects that signaled their religious identity, and a 
wider population, including non-Christians, found these symbols appealing. 


The fourth century saw the expansion of a distinctly Christian material culture in the ar- 
chaeological record across the Mediterranean. This included not only monumental archi- 
tecture that celebrated the wealth and status of Christian patrons but also the reach of 
the Christian ritual into the fabric of cities and into the everyday life of believers. During 
the fourth century material culture played a growing role in the construction of Christian- 
ity as a totalizing discourse extending into all aspects of life (Cameron 1991). 


Christian Material Culture and the Archaeology of Late Antiquity, 
375-575 CE 


The explosive growth of Christian material culture began in the final quarter of the fourth 
century. The widespread production and distribution of Christian objects reflects the con- 
tinued deepening of the tie between material culture and the holy. These centuries wit- 
nessed the proliferation of regional styles, intensified monumentalization of (».17 Christ- 
ian structures in rural areas, and the growing influence of a Christian elite on the urban 
fabric. The increasingly Christianized aristocracy expressed their piety in public and pri- 
vate spaces (Bowes 2008b), and this created an extensive market for portable goods— 
lamps, fine wares, pilgrims' souvenirs, reliquaries, and other objects that expanded the 
presence of Christian material culture in everyday life. 


The fifth and sixth centuries witnessed the complex transformations of built urban envi- 
ronments. Churches proliferated in cities as aristocrats patronized local saints and began 
to reorient the urban plan around Christian monuments and sites. In Constantinople, Em- 
peror Justinian replaced the fourth-century church of Hagia Sophia with the massive 
domed basilica that continues to stand as one of the most visually imposing and architec- 
turally daring churches in the Mediterranean. Various imperial decrees designed to dis- 
courage public paganism opened to quarrying many urban sanctuaries dedicated to pre- 
Christian deities. Their stones and statues found reuse in Christian monuments, but dis- 
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continuity was rarely as abrupt and spoliation rarely as dramatic and triumphal as Late 
Antique sources and modern scholars have suggested (Frey, Chapter 14). The accumulat- 
ing archaeological record, in fact, has shown that traditional polytheistic practices, tem- 
ples, shrines, and statuary persisted through this period and only gradually fell out of use 
amid the emerging Christian landscape (Kristensen, Chapter 18; Talloen, Chapter 26; 
Sweetman, Chapter 27; Frantz 1965; Gregory 1986; Rothaus 2000). Other important hall- 
marks of Roman urbanism, such as baths, remained very popular, although they became 
smaller and more intimate buildings in a process that paralleled changing Christian atti- 
tudes toward the body (DeForest, Chapter 10). 


In the countryside, the presence of churches and religious objects among the abandoned 
villages on the limestone massif in Syria, in rural Greece and Cyprus, and across Asia Mi- 
nor suggests that the countryside was monumentalized and Christianized at some scale. 
Syria’s famed abandoned villages averaged two or three churches per settlement, but on- 
ly one of them has been excavated (Loosley, Chapter 22). One small village in Cyprus, 
Kalavasos-Kopetra, produced three churches, which have all been subject to recent exca- 
vation (Gordon and Caraher, Chapter 25; Rautman 2003). There is similar evidence for 
the Christianization of the countryside in Gaul (Lefebvre, Chapter 30), Spain (Chavarria 
Arnau, Chapter 32), and North Africa (Stevens, Chapter 33). The spread of monumental 
Christian architecture into villages coincided with the dispersal of everyday ceramic table 
wares and lamps impressed with Christian iconography into both ritual and domestic 
spaces of the countryside (Moore, Chapter 16; Parani, Chapter 17). Rural sanctuaries 
punctuated the Christianized countryside, like the great pilgrimage center at Qal’at 
Sem'an (Loosley, Chapter 22), which was built around the pillar of the stylite St. Symeon 
in Syria, and the rural complex dedicated to the fourth-century martyr Abu Menas in 
Egypt (Brooks Hedstrom, Chapter 34). Long-distance Christian pilgrimage routes con- 
nected sites such as these, while the construction of martyria dedicated to various local 
saints similarly contributed to a dense network of sites associated with holy figures in ur- 
ban and rural settings (cf. Eastman, Chapter 5, for discussion of an earlier period). The 
development of reliquaries to contain and transport relics associated with martyrs offered 
another opportunity for the projection of Christian history, .18) beliefs, and memories 
across the Late Antique landscape (Noga-Banai, Chapter 12). Finally, the sixth century 
saw the emergence of icons as significant devotional objects, which, like relics, provided 
a rich opportunity to engage the presence of a holy individual (Peers, Chapter 13). 


Christian Material Culture and the End of Antiquity, 575-800 CE 


Over the last fifty years, the groundbreaking work of Peter Brown has reframed the dis- 
cussion of the end of antiquity (Brown 1971). This work has had a powerful influence on 
the study of early Christianity, particularly the Christianity of the sixth to eighth cen- 
turies. The intersection of recent work on the Late Roman economy and church building, 
for example, or on the persistence of certain aspects of pagan visual and literary culture, 
has benefited from the convergence of Late Antique and early Christian archaeology. 
Charles Stewart notes (Chapter 7) that churches often reflect and represent the economic 
health of communities, and the economy of the sixth and seventh centuries has often 
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stood as a measure of political and military stability. Although it is clear that the relation- 
ship between economy, church-building, and stability is complicated, regional variation 
across the early Christian world demonstrates that church-building continued essentially 
uninterrupted into the eighth century in some places, as Brooks Hedstrom has noted for 
Egypt (Chapter 34), Maranci for Armenia (Chapter 24), and Schick for Jordan (Chapter 21). 
In other areas, shifts in settlement patterns and new economic, demographic, and politi- 
cal realities led to the abandonment, neglect, or transformation of churches built in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. By the mid-seventh century, the long-standing Roman ceramics 
traditions underwent rather substantial changes (Moore, Chapter 16), and this has had a 
direct impact, for example, on our ability to unpack the chronology of Late Roman cities 
at the end of antiquity, which relies on carefully excavated contexts to reveal the late lives 
of ancient buildings. In other circumstances, the final phases of sites remain difficult to 
date and late modifications as well as standing buildings obscure the exact sequence of 
liturgical change. As a result, the late transitions from temple to church for even well- 
known buildings such as the Parthenon in Athens are difficult to understand. 


The chronological edges of the early Christian period remain indistinct and closely tied to 
regional histories and ongoing problems of chronologies. For example, scholars have be- 
come increasingly skeptical of arguments that the seventh-century wars with Persia and 
the Arabs disrupted church building in the eastern Mediterranean and Near East (for sev- 
enth- to ninth-century church construction, see Hauser, Chapter 23, and Brooks Hed- 
strom, Chapter 34). Armenia, in contrast, witnessed an architectural and sculptural flour- 
ishing over the course of the seventh century that continued into the eighth century 
(Maranci, Chapter 24), while the Church of the East even extended its influence to India 
and China during the seventh century (Hauser, Chapter 23). In Asia Minor (».19 and the 
Balkans, economic pressures, invasions, and, perhaps more fundamentally, the transfor- 
mation of the ancient city and its elite introduced both new contexts and forms of Christ- 
ian material culture. Yet, as Fox and Tritsaroli (Chapter 6) have shown, the basic health of 
Christian populations, at least in the eastern Mediterranean, was relatively similar across 
regions and over time, reminding us that most visible economic and political changes in 
historical sources are sometimes invisible in human populations. 


In the West, the emergence of monasticism, new forms of settlements, and the severing of 
secular authority from the authority of the institutional church intensified the emergence 
of new architectural types and regional forms of expression. The establishment of the 
Merovingians in Gaul, for example, and the Ostrogoths and Lombards in Italy produced 
expressions of Christian kingship for a new class of post-Roman political elites (Chavarria 
Arnau, Chapter 29; Lefebvre, Chapter 30). These processes were uneven across the early 
Christian world and change was incremental. Archaeological methods continue to allow 
scholars to parse ever more finely the chronological and regional variation in Christian 
material culture. At the same time, archaeologists and historians are still working to de- 
fine when early Christian material culture gives way to a more mature form. 
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Prospects 


As the archaeology of early Christianity continues to converge with major currents in 
world archaeology, it follows a trajectory that reinforces material culture as an indepen- 
dent source of knowledge about the early Christian past. At present, the field remains 
closely aligned with traditional sites of biblical and ecclesiastical importance, architectur- 
al forms, and iconographic traditions that ensure continuity with the long tradition 
sketched out in cursory form in this introduction. Yet, as so many of the chapters in this 
handbook indicate, archaeology no longer serves the simple purpose of illustrating or 
“ground-truthing” Christian texts. In exceptional cases—such as with famous buildings, 
important cities, or sacred landscapes—the two forms of evidence may be brought togeth- 
er in a complementary and mutually supporting way to create an integrated narrative 
(see Eastman, Chapter 5; Taylor, Chapter 20), to nuance and challenge textual accounts, 
or to show how Christian monuments encouraged, inspired, or spawned a later literary 
tradition (Stewart, Chapter 7; Frey, Chapter 14; Hall 2014, 187-206). More frequently, 
though, texts and material culture are chronologically, spatially, or thematically out of 
sync (Brooks Hedstrom, Chapters 8 and 34) and the disjuncture demands a kind of critical 
engagement that respects the rules of each kind of evidence (Chavarria Arnau, Chapter 
32; Sauer 2004). The chapters in this handbook underscore the need for richer, contextu- 
alized local studies of buildings, cities, and regions using the full array of material evi- 
dence available (e.g., Stevens, Chapter 33). Studies grounded in stratigraphy and system- 
atic method may ultimately enable scholars to write narratives .20) from material cul- 
ture alone (Brandt 2009) that can contribute in significant ways to a larger, more diverse, 
and more pluralistic view of the early Christian world. 


The revolutionary adoption of a variety of technologies and approaches promises to high- 
light far more about local and regional contexts than ever before. The continued interest 
in scientific practices includes efforts to date early Christian monuments using den- 
drochronology or carbon-14; to employ photogrammetry and 3-D reconstruction; and to 
use remote sensing technology to document buildings without excavation. These ad- 
vances have expanded the traditional tool kit of excavation, seriation, typologies, and 
stratigraphy to produce new chronological relationships both between sites and classes of 
artifacts. The use of accelerator mass spectrometry (AMS) mortar dating, dendrochronol- 
ogy, and other scientific approaches to measuring absolute age will refine archaeologists’ 
abilities to link archaeological material to events more closely datable in textual sources 
(Strange, Chapter 2; Brooks Hedstrom, Chapter 34). At the same time, a more systematic 
use of remote sensing and geophysical survey technologies to locate and identify build- 
ings on and beneath the surface may potentially offer a way to expand the number of 
known buildings, especially in remote or difficult-to-access locations where traditional ex- 
cavation is simply not viable. Finally, greater attention to the chemical composition of ce- 
ramics, plaster in wall painting, and marble should help articulate the economic relation- 
ships between regions, the role of various work crews in constructing Christian buildings, 
and patronage practices that simple typological or unaided visual inspection of artifacts 
and decoration cannot reveal. 
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The injection of a wide range of new technologies, however, does not offer a silver bullet 
for understanding the early Christian world. Instead, it ultimately encourages greater re- 
flection about what can and cannot be said from archaeological contexts. Although these 
scientific approaches present new ways of approaching chronology, regional connections, 
and spaces, they have real limitations, including expense and access, specialized training, 
and time needed to process samples and data. Technology alone is unlikely to resolve the 
interpretive bane of Christian archaeology—namely, recognizing material culture as 
“Christian” or identifying Christians and other religious groups in excavated and sur- 
veyed contexts (Bowes 2008a, 575; Brandt 2009; Elsner 2003). The chapters in this vol- 
ume highlight the complexities of the relationship between material culture and Christian 
identities. Certain liturgical spaces, such as churches, martyria, and baptisteries, are ob- 
viously places of worship, but it has proven difficult to fine-tune theological distinctions. 
While in principle basilica church architecture may communicate orthodoxy (Stewart, 
Chapter 7), theological differences often remain materially elusive (Stevens, Chapter 33; 
Brooks Hedstrom, Chapter 34). In secure contexts such as the catacombs, early Christian 
art may be read as responses to theological controversies (e.g., Bisconti, Chapter 11), but 
most objects produced, exchanged, and used by Christians continue to prompt questions 
about how Christian communities identified themselves (Moore, Chapter 16; Parani, 
Chapter 17). Scholars must approach local contexts with a better tool kit for understand- 
ing the complexities of Christian identity (Rebillard 2015). 


(p.21) Archaeology is usually most reliable in providing the broader context for the rise 
and development of Christianity in the Mediterranean. Interest in climate science, for ex- 
ample, has prompted experts to explore connections between the Little Ice Age of Late 
Antiquity and the rise of Christianity and Islam in the sixth and eighth centuries (e.g., 
Brooke 2014; Buntgen et al. 2016 with citations; Haldon 2016; Izdebski et al. 2016; Mc- 
Cormick et al. 2012). This work steers clear of simplistic environmental determinism and 
instead locates the workings of culture within a dense network of human and environ- 
mental factors. Recent work in bioarchaeology (see Fox and Tritsaroli, Chapter 6), and pa- 
leo-epidemiology in particular, has refined our understanding of the various Mediter- 
ranean-wide plagues in the second, third, and sixth centuries—plagues that appear in the 
work of early Christian authors and that clearly shaped the mortuary landscape of Christ- 
ian communities (Harper 2015, 2016; McCormick 2015, 2016; McCormick et al. 2012). 
Like climate change and other environmental factors, the biological and microbial land- 
scape of the ancient world also shaped the development of Christianity and Christian cul- 
ture (Little 2007; Stark 1996). 


The archaeology of Late Antiquity has increasingly extended the chronological and geo- 
graphic limits of the ancient world beyond its conventional definitions. As efforts to refine 
the chronologies of Late Roman sites and monuments have demonstrated, the economic, 
social, and cultural relationships that defined the ancient world persisted centuries later 
than earlier scholars had anticipated. The conversion of the Roman world to Christianity 
now appears as a much longer and less thorough process, and there is growing evidence 
that long-standing economic relationships persisted into the seventh and eighth centuries 
and that early Christian communities continued to thrive even during the disruptions of 
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the Arab invasions of Asia and North Africa (Cameron 2002). At the same time, the ex- 
panded geographic range of the Late Antique world has extended interest in exploring 
the spread of economic and political relationships, including those affecting the Christian 
church, across Asia and into Northern Europe (Brown 2012). The chronological and geo- 
graphic redefinition of Late Antiquity is part of a larger process of redefining the origins 
of the West at the end of the ancient world, and the distinct place of Christianity within 
this narrative will continue to play a key role in this reconsideration as well. 


The convergence of early Christian archaeology with the larger discipline of Mediter- 
ranean archaeology has also expanded the contexts in which scholars have understood 
early Christian monuments and artifacts. Researchers continue to study churches, mar- 
tyria, and baptisteries as they relate to Christian iconography, liturgical practices, and 
Christianization, but these items also represent important manifestations of economic or- 
ganization, administrative functions, and even social order. Phenomena such as pilgrim- 
age, the production of objects with Christian symbols, and the manual craft and decora- 
tion of monumental Christian buildings offer significant evidence for organization of la- 
bor, connections between regions, and the economic health of communities. Churches 
and artifacts associated with Christian practice have come to stand as surrogates for set- 
tlement, particularly in the countryside, and have contributed to arguments for rural set- 
tlement patterns and integration of rural and urban ©. 22) life in the Roman world (e.g., 
Mas Florit and Cau Ontiveros 2013; see also Fox and Tritsaroli, Chapter 6). 


These new directions in the study of Christian archaeology have emphasized the embed- 
ded nature of Christian practices, objects, and culture within the wider contexts of the 
Roman and Late Roman Mediterranean. Objects, the environment, and even microbial en- 
tities all contributed to the network of relationships in which Christianity developed. For 
the most part, archaeologists of early Christianity have only begun to explore the poten- 
tial of understanding the development of Christian culture amid this dense web of rela- 
tions and to recognize the potential of applying theories of agency, materiality, and the 
critical attention to ontology and phenomenology to sites, buildings, and artifacts associ- 
ated with Christianity. The contributions by Noga Banai (Chapter 12) and Glenn Peers 
(Chapter 13) in this volume offer interesting object biographies that illuminate the stories 
of portable sacred objects and their human connections. Such entangled approaches, 
which are common to broader archaeological interests (e.g., Hodder 2012, with cita- 
tions), offer a promising route to rethinking the archaeology of early Christianity. 


The past and future of early Christian archaeology rest firmly on its autonomy as a source 
of knowledge about the early Christian past. This autonomy, however, has never under- 
mined its deep connection with other approaches and other evidence for the first Christ- 
ian centuries. This tension between its status as an independent source of historical 
knowledge and its close connections to the study of texts, art, ritual, and theology has en- 
sured its ongoing relevance to scholars committed to understanding both these transfor- 
mative centuries and the emergence of Christianity as a world religion. In the last few 
decades, archaeologists of early Christianity has begun to tap more fully into currents de- 
veloped in world archaeology as well as work by their colleagues in Classical, Mediter- 
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ranean, and Near Eastern archaeology. This has opened the field to new methods, new 
technologies, new critiques, and new ways of understanding and presenting the early 
Christian world. The contributions presented in this volume capture the field in terms of 
both the major currents of its past and its ongoing transformation and future. 
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2008 (Toledo), 2013 (Rome), and 2018 (Utrecht and Nijmegen). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter discusses the archaeology of the New Testament as applied to Jesus and the 
gospels. The aim is to create a reliable social, economic, and material history of the ori- 
gins and dissemination of the New Testament text. In the nineteenth century, certain New 
Testament and classical scholars studied the material culture of Roman-period Galilee as 
the context of the gospel traditions. The discipline moved from comparative analysis of in- 
scriptions and other ancient texts to excavation of Jewish synagogues, Roman temples, 
houses, and domestic ritual baths. The discipline developed sophisticated methods to ex- 
cavate artifacts, pottery, glass, coins, and stone vessels and to determine their distribu- 
tion and stratigraphic position at a given site. This chapter reviews the archaeology of 
specific sites mentioned in the New Testament and several not mentioned to provide an 
archaeological reconstruction of the social, economic, political, and religious patterns of 
human life in Galilee and Judea. 


Keywords: Galilee, inscriptions, synagogues, houses, artifacts, coins, stone vessels, villages 


Archaeology of the New Testament: Jesus and 
the Gospels 


THE archaeology of the New Testament (also referred to as "New Testament archaeolo- 
gy,” "New Testament and archaeology,” or "New Testament backgrounds") is a small slice 
of the much broader discipline of biblical archaeology and early Christian archaeology. 
Working at the interface of Jewish, Greco-Roman, and other excavated material culture 
and contemporary texts in Syria-Palestine, Egypt, and the Jewish diaspora, scholars in 
this field aim to create a reliable and richly textured social, economic, and material histo- 
ry of those who lived the stories of the New Testament and produced and transmitted its 
documents. These scholars regard the New Testament as their primary text, addressed 
critically, while including other relevant literature such as the Hebrew Bible, the Septu- 


agint, Greco-Roman literature, the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Mishnah, and inscriptions, 
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among many others. The period in question ranges from the second century BCE to the 
second century CE, though some have proposed expanding the useful comparative mate- 
rials forward and backward in date (Finegan 1981, 1992). 


History of the Discipline 


William H. C. Frend proposed that the intellectual forebears of the archaeology of the 
New Testament were the authors of written guides (itineraria) compiled for European 
Christian pilgrims to Egypt and Palestine from the seventh century onward (Frend 1996, 
11-12). These lent comfort and aid to the religious pilgrim by giving accurate information 
on routes and inns, but also locations of Christian burial spots, churches, and monaster- 
ies (.32) from Europe to the Holy Land. One other predecessor to New Testament ar- 
chaeology is pilgrimage that includes actual excavation of a holy site as a kind of devo- 
tional practice, as in St. Helena’s search for the True Cross (Finegan 1981). 


By the eighteenth century travelers, antiquarians, and explorers made their way to Pales- 
tine and Egypt under safe conduct from the Ottoman Empire. Not the least known was 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who launched his Egyptian expedition in 1798 with an army and co- 
hort of scholars to record the finds. He made Europe aware of Egyptian antiquities as 
never before with the publication of the eighteen-volume Description de l'Égypte 
(Panckoucke 1809-29). This was followed by Richard Lepsius's publication of Egyptian 
and Christian Nubian antiquities, Denkmaler aus Aegypten und Aethiopien (Lepsius 1849- 
56). Although some travelers were disappointed that Palestine lacked immense temples 
and pyramids, Charles de Vogüé filled the gap partially when he published Les églises de 
la Terre Sainte (Vogüé 1860). Interest in Christian churches, cemeteries, mosaics, inscrip- 
tions, and monasteries dominated the developing discipline of early Christian archaeolo- 
gy. 


Edward Robinson, professor of biblical literature at Union Theological Seminary from 
1837, inaugurated a more systematic approach. With Eli Smith, his former student and 
then colleague, Robinson spent many months in Palestine in 1838 and in 1852. They 
crossed the country on horseback talking to the inhabitants, asking for local names of fea- 
tures, identifying ancient ruins, and sometimes finding half a dozen biblical sites in a sin- 
gle day. He published his results in three volumes (Robinson and Smith 1841-56). The 
same attention to historical detail animated the British Survey of Western Palestine 
(Warren and Conder 1881). 


About the same time, Félicien de Saulcy, a French antiquarian, cleared tombs and pub- 
lished coins from Jerusalem and its environs (Saulcy 1853). He excavated what he called 
the Tomb of Pharaoh's Daughter in Silwan and the Tomb of the Kings in northern 
Jerusalem, the latter being the tomb of Queen Helena of Adiabene of the first century and 
known to Josephus (Ant. 17-53, 94-95). The discovery that certain tombs featured exter- 
nal architectural memorials convinced some scholars that biblical texts (e.g., Mt 23:27- 
30) could describe the built environment (Jeremias 1965). 
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Exhibitions and publications popularized this field of study. In 1869, the exhibition of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund at the Dudley Gallery in London put on display a range of an- 
cient pottery, jewelry, glass vessels, and small finds, which the Times covered on June 12. 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, a member of the French diplomatic corps, meanwhile pub- 
lished the Tomb of the Kings in 1869, the Mesha Stone in 1870, and, most important, a 
Greek inscription from the Second Temple mentioned by Josephus (War 5.9-12; Ant. 
15.117) and by New Testament texts such as Acts 21:28-29 and Ephesians 2:11-14 
(Baumgarten 1982; Clermont-Ganneau 1872; Segal 1989). This inscription, which was fas- 
tened to a low wall (Heb. sóreg) separating the Court of Gentiles from the Court of 
Women in the Second Temple, decreed that any Gentile entering the inner courts of the 
Temple from the Court of Gentiles would suffer death. Acts 21:28-29 reports that St. Paul 
caused a riot by bringing Trophimus—mistakenly thought to be a Gentile—inside this bar- 
rier. Thus Clermont-Ganneau at one stroke gave the world an ©. 33) indisputable artifact 
from Herod’s temple, confirmed a text in Josephus, and illuminated texts from the New 
Testament. 


Survey and Identification of Sites 


Scholars spent significant time in the nineteenth century identifying and excavating two 
dozen sites associated in the New Testament with Jesus and his ministry. For example, 
Captain Charles Wilson’s proposal to identify Tell Hum with Capernaum in 1866 generat- 
ed scholarly dispute about which site on the northern shore of Lake Tiberias was most 
reasonably Capernaum (Wilson 1871, 267-70). Likewise, scholars were divided on the 
identification of the biblical Cana of Galilee, interpreting it variously as the ruin of Cana 
on the north edge of the Beit Netopha Valley (Robinson and Smith 1841-56), the church- 
endorsed site of today’s Kafr Kanna (Zeller 1867), and Ain Kanah (Conder 1878, I:155). 
Antiquarians disputed also the proper identification of the places associated with John the 
Baptist’s ministry and the course of the Via Dolorosa in Jerusalem. 


The global changes in archaeology in the twentieth and twenty-first centuries brought 
major changes to the field of New Testament archaeology. Some scholars, for example, 
turned from exegesis of biblical texts to reconstructions of ancient societies and their 
norms and patterns. Such broader interests have included economic matters, agricultural 
practices, social rank, education, literacy, and even the type of Judaism practiced in the 
Galilee region. With broadened aims and goals, archaeologists could make use of data 
from many sites outside the small list in a gazetteer of the New Testament. More recent 
excavations at Sepphoris, Tiberias, Caesarea Philippi, Caesarea Maritima, and Jerusalem 
have enriched studies in the broader social history and economy of the Roman period. 


We will now turn to three sources of such data for New Testament archaeologists: inscrip- 
tions, synagogue excavations in Israel, and village excavations. 
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Inscriptions and Archaeology of Palestine 


Greek, Aramaic, and Hebrew (and occasionally Latin) inscriptions provide historical and 
other data for archaeologists of the New Testament, and for scholars in allied disciplines 
such as Jewish studies. If inscriptions appear in an original archaeological context (in 
situ), then there is an opportunity to publish coherent information that has implications 
for reading the texts of the inscriptions beyond lexical or incidental information. 


Inscriptions most obviously furnish proper names that match with names from the New 
Testament and provide information about public benefactions. Impressive examples in- 
clude Pontius Pilate (holding the rank of prefect) in a Latin inscription from Caesarea 
(Vardaman 1962) and Herod the Great in a Greek inscription from Jerusalem preserved 
on a lead weight presumably owned by the agoronomos or inspector of markets 
(Meshorer 1970). The latter artifact reveals Herod’s standing as benefactor and his 

(p. 34) loyalty to the emperor: “Year 32 of King Herod the Benefactor, loyal to Caesar. In- 
spector of Markets. Three minas.” Together with two Greek inscriptions from Athens 
recording Herod’s name and benefaction, the Herod inscriptions confirm Josephus’s claim 
that the king endowed building projects in many cities of the empire (Richardson 1996). 


Ossuaries, associated with the ancient Jewish custom of reburial of the bones of the de- 
ceased in the same tomb, have also yielded a series of Jewish New Testament names 
(Rachmani 1994). For instance, in the Bàtn el-Hawa tomb were recovered the Hebrew 
names Shim'on, Yehuda, El'azar (Lazarus), Marta, and Salome. Greek names also ap- 
peared, but only one was also found in the New Testament: Iesous (Jesus). At Bethphage 
in a tomb of the first century the investigators found other New Testament names, includ- 
ing Ya'ir (Jairus), Joseph, Shim'on, Jehohanan, and others. A tomb in Talpioth gave up the 
name “Jesus son of Judah" and “Jesus [aka] Aloe.” The tombs under Dominus Flevit on the 
Mount of Olives give us the New Testament names Judah, El'azar, John, Jonathan, Joseph, 
Judah, Martha, Miriam, Mattia (Matthew), Simeon, and Zechariah. The Hebrew name 
Yohanan appears in ink on a storage jar found in the Qumran cemetery. Such finds have 
shown that New Testament names are not unique (Rachmani 1994). 


Other inscriptions have a less direct relationship with the New Testament but shed light 
on the first-century world in which the Christian religion took root. The Theodotus in- 
scription (Deissmann 1928) in Jerusalem (found by the Weil expedition in the city of 
David, 1912-13), which was originally associated with a first-century synagogue, extols 
(in Greek) a certain Theodotus for building a synagogue "for the reading of the Law and 
for teaching the commandments; moreover, the hostel and the rooms, and the water in- 
stallation for lodging." Hospitality for the stranger, so entrenched in ancient Judaism, 
reappears here. This discovery gave unprecedented details about what took place in a 
first-century synagogue. 


The thousands of inscriptions found since the turn of the twentieth century are mostly of 
marginal interest to New Testament archaeologists, but many have nonetheless filled out 
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certain details in New Testament texts. Research in this area must continue for the inher- 
ent knowledge it gives and for its use to almost all of the fields named in this chapter. 


The Ancient Synagogue and the New Testament 


Beginning in the nineteenth century there was growing Curiosity about certain monumen- 
tal remains, largely in the Galilee, sometimes decorated with what contemporary scholars 
identified as Jewish symbols. The Survey of Western Palestine, published in 1881, includ- 
ed remains of tens of synagogues, all built after the New Testament period. Scholars were 
of course aware of the New Testament texts that identified synagogues associated with 
Jesus’s ministry in the gospels, those associated with Paul’s missionary journeys in the 
book of Acts, and those mentioned in the epistolary literature of the .35) New Testa- 
ment (Levine 2014). There were disagreements, however, about whether the monumental 
remains could be identified with those known from textual sources. 


The main problem facing nineteenth-century scholars was a building’s date, which was 
unknown from the contexts of excavation. Architectural comparison with Syrian buildings 
dated to the second century by the presence of founding inscriptions resulted in the view 
that Palestinian synagogues dated to the second or third century or even later. The pro- 
posed flurry of synagogue-building in the second or third century was historically signifi- 
cant in what it implied for a dramatic revitalization of Jewish communities after two dev- 
astating revolts against Rome. 


There were problems with this reconstruction, however. Archaeologists noted that syna- 
gogues were often built on a single formal template: rectangular buildings mostly sym- 
metric (but not perfectly so) around the long axis, and often entered on the narrow end. 
They featured a series of internal structures nested within the four walls of the hall. The 
buildings typically consisted of benches around three or four sides, a walking space with- 
in the benches, a rectangle of columns, and a rectangular inner space for worship and ed- 
ucational activities. The existence and complexity of this template implied a longer histo- 
ry. The Theodotus inscription in Jerusalem called into question any assertion that no syna- 
gogue buildings existed in the first century. Even so, Howard Kee dissented on the date of 
the Theodotus inscription and took the position that there were no buildings constructed 
as synagogues in the first century (Kee 1990). The ensuing debate appears to have mainly 
reaffirmed the date of the Theodotus inscription to the first century and confirmed the 
likelihood that first-century synagogues would be discovered. In fact, scholars have pro- 
posed as many as nine synagogues of the first century (Runesson, Binder, and Olsson 
2008; Strange 2008), and excavations have produced several examples of even earlier 
synagogues, such as the pre-Herodian structure at Jericho (Netzer 1999) and the Hel- 
lenistic building at Umm el-Umdan, or ancient Modi’in (Onn et al., 2002). The following 
discussion will focus on some of the best examples from the first century BCE and first 
century CE. 
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The Gamla Synagogue 


In 1976 the initiation of excavation at Gamla (or Gamala), a site in the Golan Heights 
known from Josephus, challenged scholarly skepticism regarding New Testament refer- 
ences to synagogues as built space. Shmarya Gutmann and Danny Syon recovered the 
plan of the synagogue and several houses in detail, as well as the stratigraphy and arti- 
facts of the town dating from before the first century BCE to its destruction by Roman 
forces in 67 CE (Yavor and Syon 2010, 40-61, 189-91). 


The building measures 21.5 by 17.5 meters and is entered on its narrow side from inside 
the city; the opposite end is built into the city wall. A single door gave entrance through 
the narrow, southwest wall. On the southeast wall there was a second door that opened 
onto a stairway to ground level. Inside the walls is a walkway on all four sides along 
which are nested benches. Inside the benches is another narrow space, and inside ©. 36) 
this space is a rectangle of columns defining a rectangular space where, apparently, 
declamation of Torah took place. All the features of this formal template would remain im- 
portant in later Roman synagogues (Strange 2008). 


The building is not absolutely devoid of art or decoration. Two lintels from inside the syn- 
agogue include carved depictions of palm trees. There is a bas-relief meander decoration 
on the capitals of the columns. The internal and external decoration is very slight in com- 
parison to third- and fourth-century synagogues. A niche built into the northwest wall, ac- 
cessible from the top walkway, was identified by the excavator as space for a chest to 
store scrolls. 


The Masada Synagogue 


In 1838 Edward Robinson and Eli Smith identified the site of Masada, known from a story 
preserved in Josephus’s War 7.285. Yigael Yadin, who excavated the site from 1963 to 
1965, found the synagogue during the first season of excavations. It measured 15 by 10 
meters with benches along all four interior walls. There were two rows of columns within 
the benches. Inside the excavators found an ostracon with a Hebrew inscription reading 
“tithe for the priest.” Yadin hesitated to call it a synagogue, though he pointed to its evi- 
dent use as an assembly hall, its orientation to the east, and the fragments of Deuterono- 
my and Ezekiel found concealed under the dirt floor of a small room within the building 
(perhaps a genizah, or repository for scrolls). In other areas they found fragments of the 
books of Genesis, Leviticus, Psalms, and Sirach, as well as the Songs of the Sabbath 
Sacrifice, a scroll known from Qumran (Yadin 1965). 


Yadin’s hesitation in calling the building a synagogue stemmed from his realization that 
the assembly hall, its orientation, and the biblical manuscript fragments could allow for 
other identifications. But scholars have continued to discuss it as a synagogue that pre- 
dates the destruction of Jerusalem, even if Masada’s defenders built it. The similarity of 
its plan to other first-century examples supports this identification. 
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The Kiryat Sefer Synagogue 


In 1995 the Israel Antiquities Authority discovered a small synagogue in the ancient vil- 
lage of Kiryat Sefer, north of Jerusalem (Magen, Zionit, and Sirkis 1999). The building 
stood in the center of a broad square formed by houses. The structure was only 9.5 me- 
ters on each side. There were two rows of four columns with Doric capitals. At the ends of 
the two rows, four Doric pilasters formed a central nave sunk lower than the floor. Frag- 
ments of painted plaster on the columns and walls suggest decoration patterned after Ro- 
man norms, in contrast to the synagogue at Gamla and the putative synagogues of Masa- 
da and Capernaum. This building was not oriented on Jerusalem. A doorway on the south- 
east was understood as letting into a small room used for storage of ritual objects. The 
citizens of Kiryat Sefer founded the building in the first century BCE and _ ©.37) aban- 
doned the village in the Second Revolt of 135 CE. Its design conforms to the pattern of 
nested architectural elements, which suggests that this, too, was a synagogue. 


The Khirbet Qana Synagogue 


The recent publication of the excavations at Khirbet Qana, a hill at the eastern end of the 
Beit Netopha Valley, has produced another reliably dated synagogue of the first century 
(Edwards 2002). Edwards interpreted the building as a synagogue through analysis of its 
plan, the liberal use of plaster on the interior, and its resemblance to other identified syn- 
agogues. Carbon-14 analysis of the plaster from the interior of the hall gave a first-centu- 
ry founding date. The synagogue measures 20 by 15 meters with an exterior vestibule. 
Two rows of four columns each defined the inner rectangle of space. The columns stood 
on column bases, and the one capital found was of the Doric order. The interior walls and 
benches on two sides were plastered but not painted. Well-made ceramic roof tiles were 
found on the floor. 


The Magdala Synagogue 


In 2009 the Israel Antiquities Authority discovered a synagogue on the northwest shores 
of the Sea of Galilee at ancient Magdala (Avshalom-Gorni and Najjr 2013). “The Magda- 
lene” is a Gentilic name derived from Magdala and borne by one of the three women 
named in Jesus’s entourage in Luke 8:2-3a: “Mary called Magdalene, Joanna, the wife of 
Herod [Antipas?]’s steward Chuza, and Susanna” (Jensen 2006, 109-10). The synagogue 
is a square building 11 by 11 meters with a depressed central square outlined by three 
columns on a side. Benches are set along the the interior walls, and two more benches 
abut the exterior walls. The builders plastered the walls and corner columns and painted 
them with frescos in bright colors. Parts of the wall bore red and yellow painted rectan- 
gles, a decoration well known in Early Roman contexts. The builders furnished the floor 
of a room on the eastern side with a simple mosaic of meanders and a large eight-petaled 
rosette. The excavators found a coin of 29 CE inside the hall, and the latest finds confirm 
that the hall was destroyed in the First Revolt against Rome (66-70 CE). 
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Perhaps the most surprising find was a rectangular stone 60 by 50 centimeters and 40 
centimeters high found in situ nearly on the north-south axis of the building near the 
eastern benches (Aviam 2013; Binder 2014). The masons carved four short legs on the 
stone at the corners of its base and an artisan carved fine bas-relief images on the four 
sides and on the top. Since the top sloped down to the north, it has been interpreted as a 
stand for a wooden lectern for the reading of the scriptures. The bas-relief images on the 
north side are of two jugs, two fluted columns, and a menorah. On the two long sides one 
sees four arches through which one can discern another row of arches, as though the 
artist is depicting two parallel colonnades. On the south side one sees three ©. 38) fluted 
columns supporting a beam. Beneath the beam, two wheels rest atop flames, perhaps a 
reference to the throne with fire of Daniel 7:9 (Aviam 2013; Binder 2014). 


These examples of buildings identified as synagogues in use during the first century at- 
test to a certain constancy of floor plans and a lack of elaborated decoration, with the ex- 
ception of the Magdala stone. These buildings do not appear to compete with the Temple 
in Jerusalem in opulence or decoration. On the other hand, their rectangular plan, nested 
features, walkways, columns, central space, and silhouette suggest a mental template in 
the minds of the builders that owes its origins to the Temple courts in Jerusalem. 


Village Case Studies: Nazareth and Cana 


A third area of long-standing interest in New Testament archaeology in Syria and Pales- 
tine includes the sites known from the Gospels and Acts and associated with Jesus and his 
ministry. In the nineteenth century scholars were mainly interested in identifying sites 
based on modern names in the correct topographical area, while growing interest in an- 
cient societies in the later twentieth and twenty-first centuries made the settlements 
themselves the subject of study. We summarize the archaeology at two of these villages to 
show how archaeological data have transformed our view of the Galilee in a single gener- 
ation. 


Nazareth 


Today there exists coherent archaeological data for the village of Nazareth known from 
the New Testament. We follow here the identification of ancient Nazareth with the mod- 
ern city of the same name, which itself appears to be a lineal descendent of the ancient 
village. 


Yardenna Alexandre has estimated that the area of ancient Nazareth outlined by tombs 
may be about 6.5 hectares (Alexandre 2012a). The elevation of the village varies from 335 
to 380 meters above sea level (Warren and Conder 1881). The soil of Nazareth was fer- 
tile, suited for wheat, barley, grapes, olives, and fruit trees. Excavations have revealed ev- 
idence of ancient agriculture about 0.5 kilometers west of the church of the Annunciation 
(Pfann, Voss, and Rapuano 2007). Archaeologists also recovered agricultural watchtowers 
built beginning in the first century. The discovery of oil and wine presses indicates an 
economy based on olives and grapes. Locals used cisterns for irrigation in summer. Hand- 
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built agricultural terraces allowed farmers to raise crops on steep slopes, and pottery 
found in these terraces dates from the mid-first century BCE and later. 


Rainfall was plentiful (Curtis 2007). There was only one spring in Nazareth, called today 
the Spring of the Virgin (Bagatti 1971). This spring emerges north of the ancient ©. 39) 
village. The water flows in a channel under a modern paved road, and pilgrims access the 
water inside a local church. The spring is dependent on rainfall and therefore limited af- 
ter the rainless summer (Alexandre 2012a). 


Nazareth stands only 5 Roman miles (7.4 km) south of Sepphoris-Diocaesarea (Warren 
and Conder 1881). The main road from Tiberias passed 6 kilometers to the north and 
therefore missed Nazareth, but it was only a two-hour walk to the road. The Via Maris 
passed Nazareth at the foot of the Nazareth Fault, skirting Yaphia on top of the fault. 
Yaphia was a much larger village than Nazareth (BJ III:289-306). Josephus claimed to 
have fortified Yaphia (BJ II:573) but never mentions Nazareth, even when he wrote of his 
visit to the area (Vita 230; Alexandre 2012b). 


Nazareth in Ancient Literature 


The town is named twenty-three times in the gospels and Acts, and three times in the un- 
censored Babylonian Talmud Sanhedrin 43a in the Gentilic "Jesus the 

Nazarene" (Instone-Brewer 2011). Ecclesiastes Rabbah 2:8 appears to know Nazareth in 
the phrase "debates from Nazchanah," understanding "Nazchanah" as a deliberate mis- 
spelling (censorship) of Nazareth. "Debates" refers to Torah disputations, which suggests 
that the village is a Jewish town (Neubauer 1868, 190-91 n. 5). Nazareth also appears in 
a Hebrew poem of El'azar ha-Kalir, where it is spelled "Natsrat" (Klein 1909, 75-76). This 
poem, which transmits a tradition from 70 or 135 CE, names the Galilean villages to 
which the twenty-four priestly courses or divisions fled for refuge after the destruction of 
the Second Temple. Two marble fragments of this list with "Nazareth" in line 18 are 
known from excavations at Caesarea, and one fragment is known from Ashkelon (Avi-Yon- 
ah 1962; Finegan 1992, 43-64). The priestly division of hpytsts, or Hapitsets, settled in 
Nazareth, which implies that Nazareth was an observant town, even priestly. 


Modern Excavations in Nazareth 


Fr. Bellarmino Bagatti began modern archaeology in Nazareth with the demolition of the 
Latin church of the Annunciation in 1955 (Bagatti 1969). He eventually found fragmen- 
tary masonry walls and cuttings in bedrock from the ancient village, including tombs, 
foundations, silos, underground work areas and storage areas, and passages. Pottery 
sherds of the Late Hellenistic and Early Roman periods appeared everywhere in these 
rock-cut underground chambers. Bagatti also found examples of intact pottery vessels, 
lamps, glass vessels, chalk stone vessels, and ossuaries from the first century BCE to the 
first century CE. Fragments of one Hebrew ossuary inscription from the Latin church 
read: "So'em the son of Menachem, may his soul find peace." Other fragments of lime- 
stone ossuaries are known from south of the church of the Annunciation. Some archaeolo- 
gists believe that the use of ossuaries came to Nazareth with second-century Jewish 
refugees from Judea (Aviam and Syon 2002), but there is evidence of first-century CE use 
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of ossuaries in tombs. Other finds from tombs are Hellenistic lamps of the first century 
BCE and Herodian lamps of the first century CE, hand-carved or turned chalk stone ves- 
sels, virtually markers for first-century BCE and first-century CE Jewish occupation, found 
in a first-century house beneath the Marian Center in Nazareth (Magen 2002, 2-3). 


(p. 40) The lack of Early Roman imported terra sigilatta wares may be interpreted as Jews 
striving to reject Roman culture in favor of their own Jewish identity. This identity is pre- 
served in a mikveh or Jewish ritual bath underneath the church of the Annunciation, and 
another one under the church of St. Joseph. These are usually dated to the first to third 
centuries CE (Bagatti 1969). 


There is a continuous record of human occupation at the Jewish village of Nazareth from 
the early first century BCE through the coming of Islam about 640 CE. Material remains 

of Early Roman date at Nazareth form a significant part of the total material culture and 
demonstrate that the small agricultural village was indeed Jewish and probably accepted 
Jewish refugees from Judea in 70 CE, including the Hapitsets priestly division. 


Khirbet Qana 


Three sites northeast of Nazareth are identified with Cana of Galilee by their archaeolo- 
gists: Khirbet Qana, Kafr Kanna, and Karm er-Ras. 


Khirbet Qana is located at the eastern end of the Beit Netopha Valley, where rainfall gath- 
ers during the rainy season and reeds grow (Edwards 2002). The Hebrew word for “reed” 
is mp (qanah), which suggests that the origin of the name is from a topographical feature, 
a reed marsh. The city stood on a hill 7 kilometers from Sepphoris and 13 kilometers from 
Nazareth. No natural spring waters the site, so the villagers relied on cisterns. A team 
from Sepphoris surveyed Khirbet Qana in 1982 (Strange, Longstaff, and Groh 2006), and 
new excavations began in 1997 (Edwards 2002). 


The Hellenistic period has yielded no evidence for a village, though there is good repre- 
sentation of Hasmonean coins, which were produced by Jews for Jews. There was presum- 
ably a small Hasmonean Jewish village on the hill, which has not yet been discovered. On 
the other hand, there is ample evidence for occupation beginning in the first century 
BCE. The pottery and coin evidence as well as architecture show that the unwalled vil- 
lage spread over about twelve acres. Ancient builders took into consideration the slope of 
the hill to build small houses on steep slopes and larger houses near the top. One house 
found near the top of the hill was very well built and plastered, probably for a well-off 
family. Significant industrial areas were found on the eastern and southeastern slopes. 
Two underground installations featured a rock-cut staircase and plastered interior. They 
are probably ritual baths, or mikvot, associated with industry. Furthermore, the excava- 
tion team located twelve or thirteen tombs, which likely represent the necropolis of the 
village (Richardson 2007). This village did not suffer a Roman attack during the First Re- 
volt and continued without interruption into the Byzantine period and even into the Cru- 
sader period of the twelfth century, when it received a complex of four caves apparently 
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memorializing Jesus’s miracle of the changing of water to wine (Jn 2:1-11). Khirbet Qana 
was a major pilgrim center. 


Karm er-Ras, or the Vineyard of the Hilltop, covers a hill on the west side of the large vil- 
lage of Kafr Kanna. Between 1999 and 2011 Yardenna Alexandre excavated the site for 
the Israel Department of Antiquities (Alexandre 2015). Twenty-two small excavation 

(p. 41) plots yielded pottery, coins, and architecture from a small village founded in the 
Late Hellenistic period and occupied until the Byzantine period, when it was abandoned. 
Before its abandonment there was a large building there, as was attested by those who 
saw monumental remains scattered on the site (Meistermann 1925, 549). This first occu- 
pation features structures with heavy Late Hellenistic walls that are interpreted as agri- 
cultural storage. A violent, fiery devastation left a thick destruction layer in all the build- 
ings. After the destruction came an abandonment of the site, perhaps about 160 BCE. The 
village was refounded in the Late Hellenistic period, perhaps a generation later, and was 
occupied until the First Revolt. The Early Roman village also contained underground 
hideouts, which suggests that the villagers literally retreated underground during 
Vespasian's first-century depredations in the Galilee. There are no signs of Roman attacks 
in this period, however, which implies that the underground dwellers survived. After a 
short break in occupation the citizens reoccupied the houses abandoned during the First 
Revolt. Alexandre discovered a very large and fine ritual bath contemporary with this set- 
tlement. The site remained a Jewish village until abandonment in the fourth century CE. 


To this day, Christian pilgrims recognize Kafr Kanna, which lies 2.6 kilometers northeast 
of Nazareth, as the site of the miracle of the changing of the water to wine, therefore an- 
cient Cana. The Aramaic root of the name Kanna (n5, knh) means “roof” in the Survey of 
Western Palestine (1881), but not in Jastrow's Talmudic dictionary (Jastrow 1992), and not 
in the Hebrew Bible, where it means "give a name in honor." Three modern Christian 
buildings commemorate this miracle: a Roman Catholic church, a Greek Orthodox 
church, and a church the Franciscans completed in 1889. 


In 1879 a local priest in the village began building this last church and discovered a fifth- 
century Aramaic inscription, which is well known today. Excavations beneath the Francis- 
can church in 1969 disclosed the north portico of a Byzantine synagogue (Loffreda 1969). 
The inscription lay originally next to the eastern wall. Further investigation beneath the 
building produced one Hellenistic object and some post-70 CE destruction debris of Early 
Roman houses (Luca 2015). 


Comparative analysis reveals the same pattern of destruction at many of these sites. AI- 
most everywhere in Galilee, sites were destroyed by 125 CE (Aviam 2015, 16). Immediate- 
ly afterward, new populations from Judea founded new village sites on the remains of 
houses. Many of these villages lasted until the fourth century, and some even endured 
longer (Aviam 2015). Seen from this vantage point, archaeological evidence alone does 
not distinguish Khirbet Qana from Kafr Kanna or from Karm er-Ras in terms of identifica- 
tion of the New Testament "Cana of Galilee." In fact, the material culture at each pro- 
posed site is almost identical. 
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Approaches and Methods 


Those who approach the archaeology of the New Testament find two preexisting paths 
through the intellectual terrain: one for those who follow the soils, and one for those who 
follow the texts. Those primarily interested in what lies below the thin layer of soil ©. 42) 
include field archaeologists and a large group of historical and textual scholars, some so- 
cial scientists, and a few natural scientists. These scholars, who have roots in archaeolog- 
ical research, ordinarily accept inspiration and correction across disciplinary lines. Ar- 
chaeological results are useful to scholars in many disciplines, and archaeologists are 
found in many university departments, including religion, history, anthropology, classics, 
soil sciences, art history, and others. At the same time archaeologists have developed spe- 
cialized methods for stratigraphic removal of soil deposits and their associated artifacts. 
They have also developed equally specialized recording systems for three- and four-di- 
mensional documentation, including digital mapping and diagramming of all material 
finds and their related soil layers. This yields the most important returns for those seek- 
ing evidences of social realities. Textual scholars who have developed an interest in ar- 
chaeology have often focused attention on the historical data in religious texts, using ar- 
chaeology as an aid. Yet there is scarcely a better muse than Clio to inspire archaeolo- 
gists in interpreting the meaning of thickness, slope, color, contents, and compaction of 
soils in historical terms. The layers of ancient soils and occupational deposits effectively 
constitute a metaphor for the layering of meanings in any texts, and particularly the New 
Testament (Davis 2002). 


Conclusions 


The archaeology of the New Testament has gained steady status among many scholars of 
the New Testament, stimulating an interest in the material culture similar to that of the 
text. The detailed curiosity that led scholars to seek the context for the Hebrew Bible and 
the Septuagint in archaeological finds also animates New Testament archaeology. It is 
now a given that the historical and cultural context of the New Testament and other docu- 
ments relies heavily on the reconstructions of society and customs by archaeologists. 
Placing the New Testament narratives within the ancient Roman and Jewish cultures and 
in the ancient material cultures encourages a nuanced understanding of the texts. Only 
archaeology has revealed what a first-century synagogue looked like. When one reads in 
Luke 5 that Jesus stood up to read in the synagogue, readers now have accurate archaeo- 
logical information to imagine the setting and to sense the intimacy of the physical space 
for the reading and the homily that he gave. 


The context or setting includes details of what a house was in the ancient Near East, in- 
cluding the spaces in which particular household tasks were carried out. From texts 
alone, we have little information on tasks assigned to different members of the family. 
Studies of the use of space in houses gives some idea of how many people lived and 
worked there. It also leads us to study material evidences for stonecutting, masonry, plas- 
tering, and sometimes painting. By analogy, we also understand more from archaeologi- 
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cal materials found within houses, including food remains, so food gathering, storage, 
preparation, and sometimes feasting are topics for reconstruction. 


(p.43) From archaeology we can gain a far richer understanding of burial, tombs, rebur- 
ial, grief rituals, funerals, and other customs relating to death and burial. For example, 
from the study and excavation of numerous first-century tombs around Jerusalem we can 
picture the scene and setting of the raising of Lazarus in John 11. 


Likewise, archaeology has drawn attention to the nature of agriculture, industry, and 
craft in archaeological reports and some special studies. Archaeologists can give meticu- 
lous descriptions and interpretations of Roman-period industries in ancient Galilee, Sa- 
maria, and Judea. Archaeologists focus on which industries are largely found in cities and 
which in villages, including glassmaking, pottery production, oil lamp crafting, jewelry 
oduction, bronze and iron work, olive oil and wine production, and regional village trade 
and communication systems. Archaeological investigation of roads yields valuable infor- 
mation for understanding travel from village to town or city. Furthermore, archaeological 
research of stone vessel manufacturing links us to questions relating to ritual purity. 


Finally, from archaeological data scholars have found illumination of much larger ques- 
tions, such as questions about economy, social structures, ethnicity, religion, and politics. 
We know from the details of many excavations that houses with richly plastered and 
painted interiors existed in village and towns, not just in cities. There is hardly any hu- 
man activity that involves material culture that escapes the archaeologist’s contribution 
to scholarly and lay understanding. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


New Testament archaeology outside of the gospels traditionally focused on the eastern 
Mediterranean world and was directed to recovering inscriptional material, identifying 
sites, and documenting individuals mentioned in the New Testament. In the course of the 
twentieth century, archaeologists of the New Testament used archaeology to establish the 
backdrop to the New Testament (which frequently meant the urban worlds of Paul and 
the first Christians), and to reconstruct social and cultural contexts in the Pauline world. 
This chapter surveys these different approaches and considers how new methodologies 
and ways of thinking have provided a wealth of data beyond the physical space of the ur- 
ban world. The chapter considers case studies from Cyprus, Asia Minor, Greece and 
Macedonia, and Crete. 


Keywords: St. Paul, Corinth, Philippi, Cyprus, Crete, Ephesus, Galatia, archaeology, Thessaloniki 


MOST people interested in the Bible and archaeology studied the world of the Bible with 
a goal, at least initially, of using archaeology apologetically (Davis 2004). Lacking an abili- 
ty to answer most New Testament critical questions (i.e., questions of source criticism or 
authorship), New Testament archaeology became focused on locating sites mentioned in 
the text and has primarily been focused on the world of Jesus (see Strange, Chapter 2 in 
this volume). Accordingly, nineteenth-century archaeological investigation of the world of 
Paul and early Christianity began later than the explorations in Palestine. Over time, ma- 
terial evidence related to the New Testament accumulated, primarily consisting of rele- 
vant inscriptions and what could be labeled as narrative backdrops of physical space. 
However, in most self-identified New Testament archaeology surveys, material from out- 
side of Palestine has been only cursorily covered (Finnegan 1992) or used simply as illus- 
trative materials for a text-based presentation (McRay 1992). 


Asia Minor and Greece are the main arenas for the ministry of St. Paul and St. John, but 
here archaeological research was for a long time preoccupied with the remains of earlier 
Classical civilization. The European and American elites who supported archaeological re- 
search in the Classical world were primarily interested in recovering museum-quality art 
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such as sculpture and painted ceramics as well as illustrating Classical literature (Dyson 
1981). The Classical tradition of archaeology concentrated on large-scale exposures of 
public space, the setting for the political and social elites of the Greek world, which held 
primacy in the political and cultural imaginations of the West. As a result, the primary 
aim of such excavations was to build chronologies to elucidate political history, to provide 
contexts for important works of literature, and to recover works of art and ancient in- 
scriptions. 


Classicists often dismissed as unimportant the recovery of Early Roman material in 
Greece and Anatolia, but such work did attract the interest of the general public because 

(p. 48) of its relationship to New Testament sites. The early excavators of Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, Philippi, and Corinth all recognized the significance of their sites to the historical 
context of the New Testament (well reviewed by Concannon 2013). The challenge in many 
of these locations related to the presence of modern settlements that overlay sites attest- 
ed in literary sources, such as Antioch and Damascus. In these places, archaeologists 
found that their ability to excavate was limited to small windows yielding fragmented, 
sometimes incomprehensible remains. 


Throughout the twentieth century, archaeology continued to investigate the major urban 
centers of the Classical world. Architectural recovery on a macro scale dominated these 
investigations and extensive exposures of cityscapes resulted. Excavations at sites such 
as Olympia and the Acropolis of Athens deliberately removed later material that was "ob- 
scuring" architecture from the Classical period. On many sites the first-century remains 
were mostly obscured by later material, and temporally composite exposures resulted. 


Historiography and Approaches 


While most New Testament scholarship tended to ignore or minimize archaeological ma- 
terial, more conservative scholars took an interest in the results of the new field of ar- 
chaeology. The historical veracity of the Book of Acts had been dismissed by the dominant 
paradigm in nineteenth-century New Testament scholarship, the Tübingen School, includ- 
ing its most prominent spokesman, F. C. Baur (1845). The initial discoveries in Anatolia 
persuaded some scholars, such as William Ramsay (1915), that a more balanced view of 
Lukan accuracy was appropriate. Ramsay saw in archaeology a powerful tool that could 
help ground the New Testament text in realia—that is, demonstrable evidence for the his- 
torical accuracy of the biblical witness. Accordingly, early scholars in New Testament ar- 
chaeology focused on recovering inscriptional material, identifying sites, and document- 
ing individuals mentioned in the New Testament corpus. Beginning in the nineteenth cen- 
tury scholars created massive compendia of ancient inscriptions that, for the most part, 
lacked archaeological context; these compendia continue to expand today. Even though 
most inscriptions were usually found in secondary contexts, this material was used to but- 
tress the case for New Testament historical accuracy, particularly in studies of Pauline 
itineraries. The fragments of the Gallio Inscription (discussed later in this chapter) recov- 
ered initially in the late nineteenth century from Delphi still are the linchpin of Pauline 
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chronology. The search for a biblical connection could become a circular trap, where the 
desire to identity a biblical character could override scholarly caution. Sometimes the 
overly positivist declaration of the discovery of a biblical character ignored the fact that 
the life story of a person in the world of antiquity was as complex as our own. Such posi- 
tivism smacks of temporocentrism—the belief that we know the world of the past (as we 
have constructed it) better than the actual inhabitants of the past. 


@.49 Direct Equivalencies 


Since archaeology is rarely successful in demonstrating direct evidence for a particular 
person or historical account, the occasional documentation of ancient elites mentioned in 
the New Testament narratives in archaeological contexts is all the more remarkable. The 
best-known discovery, although outside the scope of this article, is the Pilate Stone, found 
during excavation by an Italian team in Caesarea, in Israel, in 1962. Beyond confirming 
the existence of a person known from the Gospels, the inscription helped scholars identify 
Pilate’s actual title, prefect, rather than the title used by the Roman historian Tacitus for 
him, procurator (see Strange, Chapter 2 in this volume). The equivalency of the individual 
named on the stone and the governor of Judea in the Gospels is universally accepted by 
scholars. 


Another universally accepted identification and one directly relevant to the life of St. Paul 
is the fragmentary Gallio Inscription, recovered by French excavators at the site of Del- 
phi, in Greece (all the fragments are combined in Plassart 1967). L. Junius Gallio An- 
naeanus, the proconsul of the province of Achaia, is mentioned in Acts 18:12, where he 
passes judgment on St. Paul in Corinth. Gallio’s term of rule started in June of the year 51 
and is attested by the nine fragments of the inscription found in Delphi (SIG3 2.801D). 
The inscription mentions Gallio’s current role as proconsul and then states that Claudius 
is named as imperator for the twenty-sixth time, an attestation that dates the inscription 
to after an acclamation in late April or early May of the year 52. Scholars have used this 
precise chronological knowledge of Gallio’s proconsular post as the chronological linch- 
pin for most of the many competing chronologies of the apostle’s life (Bruce 1977). How- 
ever, some scholars, such as Crossan and Reed (2004, 5), accept the identification but do 
not use this inscription for chronology because they reject the historicity of the encounter 
in the book of Acts. 


Another widely accepted epigraphic identification is the equivalency of the proconsul of 
Cyprus, L. Sergius Paullus, who is converted by St. Paul according to Acts 13, with the in- 
dividual mentioned in two inscriptions found in Rome. One (CIL 6.31545) names a 
Sergius Paullus as a curator of the Tiber River during Claudius’s reign (41-54 CE). A sec- 
ond (CIL 6.253, dated 70 CE) names him as a consul in Rome, making him the first sena- 
tor to hold that position from an eastern province. In addition, at Pisidian Antioch in 
1912, W. M. Ramsay and J. G. C. Anderson found an inscription mentioning L. Sergius 
Paullus filius, the son of the proconsul. Sergia Paulla, the daughter of the proconsul, may 
be mentioned separately in a different inscription (Davis and Wilson 2016). 
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Other kinds of equivalencies have been established with particular groups of people 
known from the New Testament. The assessment of Lukan political accuracy was but- 
tressed by the recovery of an inscription from Salonika, ancient Thessalonica, which sup- 
ports the depiction in Acts 17 of “politarchs” acting in a judicial capacity. This reference 
had previously been dismissed by some New Testament scholars as inaccurate. The Var- 
dar Gate, dismantled in 1876, marked where the Via Egnatia entered the city from the 
west. The gate carried a second-century inscription (now in the British Museum, GK 
1877.5-11.1) mentioning politarchs, or senior magistrates, elected annually with civic 

(p.50 responsibilities (see McRay 1992, where this inscription is used for apologetic pur- 
poses). Additional inscriptions attest to the presence of this office throughout Macedonia, 
but especially in Thessalonica (Horsley 1994). 


Assumed equivalency has not always worked out perfectly. Two other inscriptions from 
Cyprus (IGR 3.930 and IGR 3.935) originally thought to refer to Sergius Paullus, the 
Pauline proconsul of Cyprus, are now acknowledged to refer to other people (Nobbs 
1994). A more debated proposed equivalency is from Corinth, where archaeologists dis- 
covered in 1929 an outline inscription on a paving stone near the theater, which they dat- 
ed to the mid-first century (Cadbury 1931). The inscription reads ERASTVS. PRO. AED. S. 
P. STRAVIT; written out fully, it is Erastus pro aedilitate sua pecunia stravit. This generat- 
ed great interest because St. Paul, writing from Corinth, sends greetings to the church in 
Rome from an Erastus who is described as the oikovépoc (Rom. 16:23). Although the ti- 
tles oikonomos and aedile are not exact equivalents (Goodrich 2012), scholars have ac- 
cepted the Erastus of the inscription as Paul’s companion (Murphy-O’Connor 2002), and 
the identification was embraced uncritically in most conservative circles (“undoubtedly 
the same Erastus,” says McRay [2000, 99]). Recently, this equivalency has been strongly 
challenged on a number of grounds that include the nature of political offices in Corinth 
(quaestor), the dating of the pavement, the context of the inscription (a stone in reuse), 
and even the ideological agenda that privileges the wealthy in pictures of the first Christ- 
ian communities (Friesen 2010; Goodrich 2010; Weiss 2010; further discussion in 
Goodrich 2011; 2012, 62-65). 


Even locations can be subject to quests for equivalency. At Corinth, excavation revealed a 
raised speaker’s platform still visible in the main forum (Morgan 1936). A nearby inscrip- 
tion refers to this platform as the bema (Kent 1966), which is widely assumed to be the lo- 
cation where Gallio judged Paul to be innocent (Acts 18:12-17). Modern-day pilgrims are 
thrilled to “stand where Paul stood.” However, it is certainly possible that Gallio rendered 
judgment on the charges against Paul inside the newly constructed basilica at the east 
end of the forum building, rather than on the open-air speaker’s platform in the forum 
(Scotton 1997, esp. 264-67). 


Built Environments 


Another prominent use of archaeology has been to establish the backdrop to the New Tes- 
tament, which for many scholars has meant the urban worlds in which Paul and the first 
Christians dwelt. Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, and Thessaloniki, major centers of Pauline 
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ministry, have been excavated for many decades and provide vivid settings for the Pauline 
narratives. 


Archaeologists from the village of ancient Corinth and the American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens have excavated the site of Corinth since 1896, and the results continue 
to be published in an ongoing series of volumes. The city was laid out following a rectan- 
gular grid typical of Roman colonies of Caesarean date, and originally planned to cover 
2.4 square kilometers (Romano 2003). A typical house block measured 120 ©.5) Roman 
feet; a few larger houses from this period have also been excavated. The expansive public 
forum, including many pre-Roman structures, occupied the center of the city; major build- 
ings of the forum follow different alignments, necessitating changes in the planned grid. 
As many as three neighborhood baths operated in the time of Paul. The center of town 
boasted the Peirene Fountain, one of the most impressive urban fountains in the Roman 
world. When Paul visited in the mid-first century, Corinth was on the verge of becoming 
the economic engine for the region and a burgeoning central market for goods and ser- 
vices (Pettegrew 2016b). It is certainly possible that Paul and his mercantile and mission- 
ary partners, Priscilla and Aquila, operated their business out of one of the shops lining 
the forum. The excavated shops near the forum measured 4 meters high by 4 meters 
deep, with a width from 2.8 to 4 meters. There may have been a communicating door ora 
window connecting to the shop next door. The doorway opening to the forum was the 
main source of light; shopping was a daytime activity only. In the winter, the shop may 
have been heated with a charcoal brazier. Archaeologists have found evidence of tents 
and other temporary structures set up in the open spaces of the forum, undoubtedly for 
commercial activity (Murphy-O’Conner 2002). 


Archaeology has been able to debunk a common misunderstanding in non-scholarly pre- 
sentations on Corinth that portrays the city as a particular locus of vice and a hotbed of 
sexual immorality. This model is then used to explain why Paul has to deal explicitly with 
sexual sins in the local church, implicitly reinforcing the acceptance by the modern read- 
er of realia undergirding the New Testament text (McRay 1992). This model of Corinth is 
based on Strabo’s account of a transient city on an isthmus flooded with commerce, 
wealth, and traders who find delight in a thousand temple prostitutes at the Temple of 
Aphrodite (Geography 8.6.20-23). Strabo’s account, however, is a complex pastiche of 
past and present, and takes its inspiration from sources of Classical and Hellenistic date: 
it cannot be read literally as a straightforward account of the city in Paul’s day (see Pette- 
grew 2016a, 142-43, with references). Indeed, even the references to a Greek temple of 
Aphrodite or to the commercial character of the city and its crossroads fail to survive crit- 
ical analysis (Conzelmann 1975, 12). As for the archaeological materials from Acro- 
corinth, the Classical-era temple of Aphrodite atop the Acrocorinth had been rebuilt as a 
very small shrine during the first century, with no major outbuildings or dormitories 
(Murphy-O’Conner 2002, 55-56). 


Archaeologists have also worked at Ephesus for more than a century. The intense effort, 
primarily led by the Austrian Archaeological Institute, has resulted in the excavation of 
nearly 15 percent of the ancient city, a nearly unparalleled archaeological exposure 
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(Koester 1995). As a result, extensive ruins of the first-century city of St. Paul are clearly 
visible, whereas in most Pauline cities, later construction obscures the urban world seen 
by the apostle (Raja 2012). Ephesus was a cosmopolitan community, a natural base for 
the apostle, offering excellent land and sea connections. Bilingual inscriptions in Greek 
and Latin were placed prominently. Inscriptional evidence attests to 117 self-identified 
“foreigners” not in imperial posts; an additional 33 are identified with their homelands 
(White 1995). In its commercial organization, Ephesus combined features of Eastern and 
Western cities. In the Eastern Empire, the main market areas of the .52) cities were the 
colonnaded streets, such as the “street called Straight” in Damascus. In the Hellenic 
world and in the West, the agora (Lat. forum) provided a constructed market space. Eph- 
esus had both constructed markets and street markets. 


The author of Acts described a riot against St. Paul that probably began in the market- 
place and then spilled into the theater, where the citizens chanted, “Great is Artemis of 
the Ephesians” (Acts 19:29-40). The theater has been fully excavated and the biblical 
connection makes it the centerpiece of most tours of the city. The theater had been en- 
larged by Claudius about the time when St. Paul was in the city and held an estimated 
twenty thousand or more spectators. The main seating section (cavea) has sixty-six rows 
of seats, divided by two diazomata (walkways between seats) into three horizontal sec- 
tions. In the lower section were marble seats with backs, which were reserved for the 
elite. Inscriptions from the theater record reserved spaces for members of the city coun- 
cil and other civic officials. 


The excavation of a wealthy residential neighborhood has given archaeologists perhaps 
the best glimpse of upscale urban housing in the Eastern Empire (Zimmermann and Lad- 
statter 2011). The eastern complex was one large urban villa, with a ground floor measur- 
ing more than 275 square meters with numerous and spacious public rooms. It would 
have had a second floor that was private space for the family and servants. The seven 
houses in the western complex were also of two stories but were much smaller, with 
ground floors measuring between 100 and 120 square meters. The public spaces included 
entry halls, a central atrium enclosing an impluvium, and usually two dining rooms open- 
ing off the atrium. If one of these elite residences was the setting for a house church, the 
congregation probably would have numbered thirty to forty. Of course, the large urban 
villa could have hosted many more. 


Scientific excavations at Philippi began in 1914 under the direction of the French School 
of Archaeology at Athens, due to the New Testament connection. After World War II, the 
French were joined by the Greek Archaeological Service and the Aristotelian University 
of Thessaloniki, which continue to excavate the site (Bakirtzis and Koester 1998). Al- 
though some of the most prominent visible remains at the site postdate St. Paul, extant 
archaeological remains from Paul’s day testify to the presence of a theater, a forum (be- 
neath the later second-century forum), shops, a town wall, and two city gates (Hemer 
1990). The relatively small first-century forum, 50 meters by 100 meters, was linked to 
two small temples, a library, and administrative buildings. A commercial market adjacent 
to the forum was later demolished and replaced by a Christian basilica. North of the main 
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street, the theater was built into the side of the hill. This was adjacent to the main reli- 
gious quarter of the city, with many temples on the hillside. The predominant language in 
inscriptions is Latin (Levick 1967). 


Thessaloniki is a good example of an important Pauline city that has been continuously 
occupied since his time; consequently, the main archaeological data come from inscrip- 
tions and material cultural studies (Nasrallah, Bakirtzis, and Friesen 2010). The site’s fine 
natural harbor and its placement on key north-south trade routes meant that it was a 
flourishing center of trade. Parts of the visible city walls rest on Roman foundations. The 
Vardar Gate, dismantled in the nineteenth century, marked where the Via .53) Egnatia 
entered the city from the west. The main Roman market has been excavated, along with 
an older Hellenistic agora (Vickers 1972). The forum included a large open square sur- 
rounded on four sides with two-story porticoes; statues of gods and goddesses watched 
over the market from one of the upper porticoes. The porticoes provided covered arcades 
for the convenience of the shoppers. Inscriptions from the city record professional associ- 
ations of purple dyers, muleteers, and garland makers, as well as a gladiatorial school. In- 
scriptions indicate that a gymnasium was present near the market and a small stadium. 
Religiously, the city reflected a cosmopolitan orientation. The traditional Greco-Roman 
pantheon and a variety of foreign cults are attested in inscriptions. Egyptian cults were 
particularly prominent, with worshippers of Isis, Osiris, and Serapis present. 


New Approaches: Social and Cultural Contexts 


It was not until the late twentieth century, when Classical archaeology underwent a para- 
digm shift (Dyson 1981), that social and cultural contexts (as opposed to simply the built 
environment) became the focus for New Testament archaeology in the Pauline world. 
New methodologies and new ways of thinking have provided a wealth of data beyond the 
physical space of the urban world. Non-urban archaeology, including intensive and exten- 
sive surveys, and development-related archaeology are providing a more nuanced picture 
of the first-century countryside in Anatolia and Greece. Current thinking also revolution- 
ized the way first-century cities are understood; especially relevant for New Testament 
archaeology is recent work in and around Corinth, Ephesus, and the cities of Galatia. 


The new field of maritime archaeology contributes valuable insights into the New Testa- 
ment world. The most relevant discovery, although outside the scope of this article, is the 
Galilee Boat (or “Jesus Boat”). This is a first-century fishing boat found along the shore of 
the Sea of Galilee (Wachsmann 2000). Unlike that boat, most shipwreck sites consist only 
of artifact scatters, primarily amphorae. These sites have been traditionally discovered by 
sport divers or fishermen, but remote sensing technologies have yielded a number of new 
wrecks that lie at greater depths. Shipwreck data and comparisons with better-known pe- 
riods indicate that vessels under seventy-five tons provided the primary movers of goods 
and people in the time of St. Paul (Houston 1988). Experimental archaeology using full- 
size replicas of a 300 BCE shipwreck (the Kyrenia ship) has proven that the ancient ships 
could average speeds of six to seven knots and sail much closer to the wind than original- 
ly believed. The sailing experiments and the new shipwreck data has produced an in- 
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creased understanding of the complexity of trade networks in the eastern Mediterranean 
(e.g., Fenn and Romer-Strehl 2013). These networks give clarity to Pauline itineraries and 
often match the nexus points in the spread of Christianity. 


New Testament studies was also broadening in the 1970s, with inquires focused on the 
social world of the early church gaining prominence (e.g., Meeks 1983). The Acts of 

(p. 54) the Apostles and the New Testament epistles show that the members of the new 
churches in Greece and Asia Minor had multifaceted identities. Issues of postcolonialism, 
the complexity of personal identity, and the challenge of imperial power are just some of 
the areas undergoing current research in New Testament studies where archaeology can 
play a major role (e.g., Concannon 2014). Archaeology is particularly well suited to con- 
tribute to discussions of multifaceted identity because it deals with material culture, 
which is less liable to conscious deception than written texts. This is particularly impor- 
tant in that many of the cities and regions associated with Pauline ministry are areas of 
Roman colonization; the churches of Corinth and Philippi, founded by St. Paul, were 
planted in Roman colonial foundations. Augustus placed six Roman colonies in Galatia, 
and even Crete possessed colonial foundations. 


Contextualization is one of the most promising ways forward. It was a classical scholar, 
Stephen Mitchell (1993), who produced the first contextual view of early Christianity in 
Anatolia using the new data. Under the guidance of Bruce Winter, ancient historians, clas- 
sical archaeologists, and New Testament scholars collaborated to produce a six-volume 
series, The Book of Acts in Its First Century Setting; of particular relevance for this sur- 
vey are The Book of Acts in Its Graeco-Roman Setting (Gill and Gempf 1994) and The 
Book of Acts in Its Diaspora Setting (Levinskaia 1996). Some more recent studies have 
followed a contextualized approach, using archaeological data to address specific issues 
in Pauline studies, such as those by Crossan and Reed (2004), Koester (2007), and Winter 
(2015). Case studies highlighting context form the rest of this article. 


Case Studies 


Cyprus 


According to Acts 13, Paul's first missionary journey took him to Cyprus and then Asia Mi- 
nor. On Cyprus, St. Paul is placed explicitly in two major cities: Salamis, on the east coast, 
and Paphos, on the west coast. The site of Salamis has been periodically excavated since 
the late nineteenth century, while Paphos was first investigated in 1962. First-century 
Salamis contained all the urban amenities characteristic of a successful and prosperous 
eastern Roman city (Karageorghis 1980). It had grown organically, rather than as a prod- 
uct of imperial fiat. Travelers entering the city from the harbor would pass through a ma- 
jor bath/gymnasium complex graced with fine statuary and elegant frescoes. Paul and 
Barnabas would then have encountered a magnificent theater with a seating capacity of 
fifteen thousand. Other excavated urban public spaces include the Hellenistic agora, still 
functioning in the Roman period, and the famous temple of Zeus Olympios, also founded 
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in the Hellenistic period. None of the excavation teams have as yet focused on the domes- 
tic space of Salamis. 


The Roman city of Paphos that St. Paul entered is hard to envision, and its remains are al- 
most completely obscured by the monumental public buildings and magnificent .55) ur- 
ban villas of the second and third centuries (Kondoleon 1995). The walled city was laid 
out on a grid system, with a well-defined commercial quarter that included a Western- 
style agora. The city was graced with an excellent harbor, which gave a strong impetus to 
trade. A vision of a unified province bound by an overarching romanitas has often domi- 
nated scholarship on the first century (Mitford 1980). 


Recent archaeological work on Roman Cyprus suggests that the province was not as uni- 
fied in the first century as previously thought. Ceramic studies by John Lund (2006) and 
Anthi Kaldeli (2008) indicate that an economic divide existed in Roman Cyprus between 
Paphos and the rest of the island. Roman coinage under the Julio-Claudians also hints at 
an East/West sociocultural divide that even first-century Romans knew about. With a con- 
textualized understanding of Cyprus, it is now reasonable to propose that when St. Paul 
left Salamis he left behind the economic, social, and religious cultural space in which he 
had spent his entire Christian ministry (Davis 2012). Therefore, when Paul came to the 
new cultural sphere of Paphos and met the governor, he may well have had to confront 
new possibilities in his Christian mission. 


Archaeology provides additional contextualization for the first missionary journey. John 
Lund’s (2015) study of ceramic connections during the Hellenistic and Roman periods in 
Cyprus has documented trade links to Rough Cilicia from the Akamas Peninsula and the 
north coast of Cyprus, but not from Paphos. Paphos looked strongly west and south, with 
a high percentage of imports from Italy and Rome itself. This trade pattern was particu- 
larly strong in the first century and suggests that Roman trading vessels sailed directly 
from Italian and North African ports to Paphos. In normal circumstances, Paul and his 
party probably would have found it difficult to find a ship sailing from Paphos to Pam- 
phylia, as described in Acts. These new data support the suggestion made by Stephen 
Mitchell (1980, 1074 n. 134) that the apostle’s voyage to Asia Minor, specifically Pisidian 
Antioch, was undertaken because of family connections of the newly converted governor. 
Davis and Wilson (2016) have carried this argument further, using the new data to hy- 
pothesize that the disagreement between John Mark and St. Paul described in Acts 13:13 
was over this change, and suggesting that the Cypriot segment of the mission effort ter- 
minated in Paphos because the original final goal of the journey was North Africa. 


Asia Minor 


New surveys and development-related archaeology are providing a more nuanced picture 
of the first-century countryside in western Asia Minor. Surveys show that Phrygia was one 
of the least Hellenized areas in the region (Mitchell 1993). The area was predominantly 
rural, with most people living in small towns and villages. Latin was used officially, and 
Greek was of course a daily language, but indigenous languages could still be heard in 
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the Lycus Valley in the first century. Based on inscriptional evidence, the cities of the re- 
gion, such as Colossae (unexcavated to date), were multiethnic, polyglot, and religiously 
pluralistic. Coins produced by the various cities and communities honora .56) diverse 
range of deities including Ephesian Artemis, Zeus, Demeter, Athena, Tyche (Fate), and 
Egyptian deities Isis and Serapis. 


Archaeological evidence indicates a combination of Hellenistic, Celtic, and Roman influ- 
ences in the province of Galatia in Paul’s time. After settling there in the third century 
BCE, the Gauls had rapidly assimilated religiously, but inscriptional evidence indicates 
that some Galatians retained Celtic names into the time of Paul’s ministry (Mitchell 
1993). The Galatian aristocracy quickly adapted Hellenistic trappings but retained Celtic 
identity markers such as long fibulae (large, decorated pins used to hold together a 
Celtic-style hooded cloak) and even placed golden torcs in burials. The multiethnic nature 
of the province is reflected in Paul’s letter. One of the reasons the Galatians may be sus- 
ceptible to the blandishments of the Jewish Christian “circumcisers” is the fluidity of iden- 
tity in the urban cities of the province and the subsequent willingness of the Galatians to 
change their identity markers. Paul’s message of the universality of the gospel would 
have had widespread appeal in Galatia. 


Galatia had an overt, strong Roman colonial presence in the first century (Bru, Kiribihler, 
and Lebreton 2009). A road network, the Via Sebaste, was completed by 6 CE to link the 
six Roman colonies established by Augustus in the province. Pisidian Antioch was a mili- 
tary center for Augustus, and he settled three thousand veterans from the Vth and VIIth 
Legions as a colony when he annexed the region in 25 BCE. Inscriptions attest to the 
presence in the city of veterans from both legions. Excavations reveal that the city was 
designed as a reflection of Rome, encompassing seven hills with the city wards named af- 
ter similar political subdivisions of Rome (Gazda and Ng 2011). In 25 CE the imperial au- 
thorities constructed a temple to the deified Augustus on the highest point in the city. The 
two-story temple was built in a Western Roman style, on a raised platform inside an enor- 
mous sacred space measuring 85 by 100 meters. The rounded shape of the surrounding 
portico, cut away from the hilltop, echoed the round mausoleum of Augustus in Rome, 
further communicating a message of Roman loyalty and identity (De Giorgi 2011). 


As S. R. F. Price's (1984) seminal study on Roman rituals and power in Asia Minor empha- 
sized, Augustus consciously made sure Roman rule was very conspicuous in Ephesus. The 
monuments to Rome in the time of St. Paul clustered around the state agora or civic fo- 
rum. A huge two-story, three-aisled “basilical stoa” formed the north side of the civic ago- 
ra. The stoa housed statues of Augustus and the imperial family. North of the agora, a 
small sacred precinct was set aside for worshipping Artemis and Augustus. The emperor 
was effectively making himself an equal partner with Artemis, a calculated political re- 
minder to the Ephesians of who their true “lord” really was. The south gateway of the 
commercial market had a Latin inscription dedicating the gate structure to Augustus, his 
wife, Livia, his daughter, Julia, and his deceased son-in-law Marcus Agrippa. The two 
donors of this gateway have local Pontic names, evidencing the ethnic mix among the 
city’s elite. Intriguingly, the Greek portion of this inscription is not a direct translation of 
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the Latin; instead, it mentions only the demos of Ephesus, not the emperor or his family. 
This may suggest a touch of ambivalence in the Ephesian response to Roman rule. How- 
ever, Roman mass culture was quite popular in the city, as the recent discovery of a gladi- 
ators’ graveyard indicates (Raja 2012). 


@.57 Greece and Macedonia 


The Via Egnatia was built in the second century BCE, after the conquest of Macedonia, to 
link the Adriatic Sea to the Aegean. Recent archaeological study of the Via Egnatia has 
given us a clearer understanding of the typical embellishments of this major Roman road. 
In turn, this will help better contextualize studies reflecting renewed scholarly interest in 
St. Paul as a traveler (Marquis 2013). The road was approximately 6 meters wide, paved 
with flat stones, and equipped with curbs and drains to regulate runoff. The roadway had 
a well-drained foundation of smaller stones and gravel placed on bedrock where possible, 
which supported the paving stones. Commercial inns occurred approximately every 40-55 
kilometers, interspersed with official posting stations, where horses could be changed 
with the appropriate permissions, ensuring a swift passage for official couriers. Small 
garrisons placed with easy access to the roadway protected travelers and couriers. The 
road was well maintained and continued in importance after the first century. 


Although some of the most prominent visible remains at Philippi, a city that physically 
straddles the Via Egnatia, postdate St. Paul, recent attention to postcolonial negotiation 
in the New Testament literature has refocused interest on Philippi as a prominent colony 
(Hellerman 2005). In 30 BCE, following his own victory against Anthony, Augustus re- 
founded the city of Philippi as Colonia Julia Augusta Victrix Philippensis, and its status as 
an Augustan colony exempted the city from significant forms of taxation and gave it addi- 
tional privileges of land ownership. One of the temples on the forum was apparently de- 
voted to the imperial cult starting with the time of Augustus, although this is debated 
(Heen 2004). The colonists had the full legal status of citizens of Italy. The legal and judi- 
cial system were Roman, and Latin was the official language of civic administration. Con- 
cannon (2013) has emphasized that archaeology has provided context for scholars to give 
voice to non-elites in studies of women in Philippi and their impact on the Pauline min- 
istry. The Roman ethos of the colony is evident in Philippi’s Latin civic inscriptions and in 
the worship of Roman gods. Roman domination of the cultural world of the first century 
at Philippi may help explain why many Praetorians chose to retire here, as inscriptions in- 
dicate; interestingly, St. Paul’s letter to the church at Philippi mentions the Praetorian 
Guard (Philippians 1:13). It is possible that some of the men guarding Paul may have been 
personally known to members of the church in Philippi. 


Corinth, refounded by Julius Caesar as a colony in 44 BCE, a century after the Greek 
city’s sacking by the Romans, consciously maintained a strong Roman self-identity into 
the time of St. Paul (Friesen et al. 2014); inscriptions from the first hundred years of the 
new colony are mostly in Latin (Alcock 2005). Excavated pottery assemblages from urban 
contexts dating to the time of the apostle are predominantly Western in origin or Western- 
styled local products, although the balance shifts later in the first century (Slane 2003); 
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Latin-named potters dominate the local market until the second century (see Pettegrew 
2011 for a summary of the trade). The urban center of first-century Corinth, well under- 
stood thanks to extensive excavation, reinforces a message of .58) Roman imperial loy- 
alty. At the western end of the forum, Roman-oriented cults of Venus (the patroness of 
Rome and the divine ancestor of the imperial family) and Apollo (Augustus’ personal pa- 
tron deity) were housed in Italic-style temples. A first-century basilica, the quintessential 
architectural expression of Roman administration, dominated the eastern end of the fo- 
rum. Urban structures in the forum precinct included more traditionally Greek urban em- 
bellishments such as a bouleuterion (a round building designed for the city council meet- 
ings), a possible library, and a large shopping area. In Paul’s day, the great Doric-style 
temple (perhaps to Athena or Apollo) from the sixth century BCE remained a central fea- 
ture in Corinth, although the exterior porticoes were modified to make the temple more 
Roman in appearance. The dual nature of Corinth, a Roman city in a fiercely Greek re- 
gion, may be witnessed in the statues of Augustus’s grandsons Gaius and Lucius. The 
grandsons are depicted as the Divine Twins, Castor and Pollux, who were famously cele- 
brated in Spartan monumental victory displays, thus appealing to both Greek and Roman 
constituencies. 


Surveys show that the Corinthian countryside was redistributed to many of the Roman 
colonists, under a system known as centuriation (Romano 2003). Large and lavishly deco- 
rated villas became a fixture in the rural landscape beginning in the third quarter of the 
first century; at least six large villas have long been known within a radius of 1.6 kilome- 
ters from the edge of the city (Rothaus 1994), while a recent regional survey in eastern 
Corinthia has revealed a continuous zone of intensive settlement (farms and villas) across 
the broader isthmus (Pettegrew 2015; Tartaron et al. 2006). This survey has shown that 
the older picture of a nucleated pattern of settlement in the territory (e.g., Murphy- 
O’Connor 2002) was incorrect: a nearly continuous zone of exurban settlement developed 
after the mid-first century between Corinth and Kenchreai and Isthmia. Corinth, the Pan- 
hellenic sanctuary at Isthmia, and the harbors in the region provided a ready market for 
the agricultural products of the territory. 


Crete 


New work on Crete provides archaeological evidence of negotiated identity relevant to 
the New Testament letter to Titus (Baldwin Bowsky 2011; Sweetman 2007). Rome planted 
colonists at the ancient site of Knossos and Gortyn on the south coast, which was the resi- 
dence of the proconsul. Excavations at Gortyn uncovered the praetorium built in the first 
century (but much altered later), an agora, and a temple of Apollo. The Egyptian deities 
Isis, Serapis, and Anubis shared a shrine. Isis was also worshipped in the first century at 
the Roman colony of Knossos. Augustus gave large tracts of land to Italian farmers, dis- 
couraging any change from an agriculture-based economy, and the island remained rela- 
tively unaltered by Roman occupation, as Crete’s new cities were concentrated along the 
coastlines. The port city of Iapetra benefited from the Roman conquest because of its role 
as a transfer site for goods being shipped across the Mediterranean (Gallimore 2015). Ac- 
cording to inscriptional evidence, Greek remained .59) the primary language of daily 
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life. Current scholarship suggests that indigenous elites on the island were seeking to em- 
ulate the imperial upper-class Roman lifestyle, while the descendants of the colonists 
were trying to blend in with the islanders (Frances and Kouremenos 2016). 


Conclusion: Challenging Times 


Modern political and social changes in the eastern Mediterranean have strongly impacted 
New Testament archaeology. In Greece, strong anticlericalism, driven by political factors 
since 1974, has served to downplay New Testament archaeology. In Turkey, increasing Is- 
lamicization and the expanded role of Turkish archaeologists in all aspects of Anatolian 
archaeology have combined to limit foreign archaeological agendas, including New Testa- 
ment-focused research. Nevertheless, the important tourist industry in both countries 
has biased field excavations to continue to uncover large-scale urban monuments, and 
niche tourism focused on attracting Christian groups has helped to maintain some official 
interest in New Testament-related sites. The current Turkish excavations of Laodicea are 
a clear example of this combined trend (Simsek 2014). 


Recurring military conflict in the region has also affected New Testament archaeology. 
The new political realities after the Arab-Israeli War of 1967 have fragmented research 
along nationalistic lines. The coup d’état against Cypriot president Makarios in July 1974 
led to the invasion and occupation of northern Cyprus by the Turkish army. No interna- 
tionally condoned archaeological excavations have been undertaken in the areas outside 
the direct control of the Republic of Cyprus since that date. This isolation is creating a 
significant bias in primary data for Roman Cyprus. The tragedy of the Syrian civil war has 
prevented most archaeological activity in that country since 2011 (see Loosley, Chapter 
22 in this volume); numerous New Testament-era sites have been looted and/or damaged. 


Despite these challenges, in the twenty-first century New Testament archaeology remains 
a creative, healthy area of inquiry, a “big tent” home to a wide variety of archaeological 
methods and questions. The greatest strength of archaeology lies in its continuing accu- 
mulation of primary data, providing the basis for vibrant, foundational research into the 
New Testament world. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The Roman catacombs, dated to the early third century, are characterized by regular 
plans that made the best use of available space. In the late third and fourth centuries, the 
catacombs grew in number and extent through the establishment of new areas. Begin- 
ning in the fifth century, the Roman catacombs ceased to be the usual places of burial and 
become instead spaces dedicated to the cult of the martyrs. The catacombs of the Italian 
peninsula and the larger islands of the Mediterranean, Greece, and Roman Africa, dated 
usually between the fourth and fifth centuries, are fewer and smaller than those in Rome, 
but are distinct in their plans and adaptation to different environments. 


Keywords: catacomb, cemetery, Christianity, Rome, martyrs, churches, inscriptions 


Definition and Origins 


THE word “catacomb” is the common archaeological term used for an extensive under- 
ground Christian cemetery characterized by a dense network of galleries and cubicula. 
The word originated from a place in Rome named Catacumbas (a toponym meaning “near 
the hollows”), which in the fourth century designated a location at the third milestone of 
the Via Appia, near the underground cemetery of San Sebastiano (Valentini and Zucchetti 
1942, 19.82). The term was extended in the Middle Ages to all of the underground ceme- 
teries, which had previously simply been called cryptae (Hieronymus, In Ezech. 12:40; 
Prudentius, Perist. 11.154). Critical review of both archaeological sources and documents 
in recent decades confirms a chronological placement of the birth of the catacombs in 
Rome in the first years of the third century (Fiocchi Nicolai and Guyon 2006). In this peri- 
od, the Christian community of Rome and other centers of the ancient world felt the need 
to provide communal burial places for the first time—a departure from the practice of the 
previous two centuries, when Christians had buried their dead among pagans in common 
suburban cemeteries (Brandenburg 1994; Fiocchi Nicolai 2014; cf., for a later chronology 
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of the origin of the first Christian cemeteries, Rebillard 2003, with critical responses in 
Guyon 2005 and Duval 2000, 448-57). 


One of the factors that motivated the faithful to create dedicated cemeteries was un- 
doubtedly the need to provide a burial place for the poorest of the poor. Tertullian, in a fa- 
mous passage of the Apologeticus (39.5-6), mentions the “common coffer” (deposita 
pietatis) provided by the generosity of the members, which served, among other purpos- 
es, for the burial of the poor. Already in the first half of the second century, Aristides of 
Athens (Apol.15.6) and Ignatius of Antioch (Romans 4.1) underscore the responsibility of 
Christians in caring for their community’s poor through burial. It evidently remained a 
continuing concern throughout the third and fourth centuries, as other written sources 
indicate (Lact., Div. Inst. 6.12.25; Julian, Ep. 84). 


(p. 68) There were other factors as well. The numerical growth of the community at the 
beginning of the third century (Ps.-Hippol., Philosoph. 11.12.23-24; Tert., Apol. 37.4) de- 
manded adequate space for burials. A greater economic and organizational capacity, 
guaranteed by an increasing number of aristocratic converts, allowed the church to 

(p.69) create and manage cemeteries (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). Another factor was an in- 
tense sense of religious community (Aristides, Apol. 15:5-7; Tert., Apol. 39.1-2), which led 
to various efforts to increase group unity, even in the place of repose of the dead. There 
was also the desire to conduct burial rites, such as prayers for the deceased and funeral 
masses (Acta Johannis 72; Martyrium Polycarpi 18.2-3; Tert., Anim. 51; Didascalia Apos- 
tolorum [Versio Syriaca] 26; Cyprianus, Epist. 1.2. See Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). 


In Rome, the oldest archeologically restored community cemeteries are the catacombs. 
Burial in subterranean chambers was certainly not the invention of the first Christian 
communities in the capital; in fact, it was widespread throughout the ancient world (Bran- 
denburg 1984). But beginning in the early second century CE, population growth and the 
more frequent practice of inhumation led to an increased number of requests for burial 
sites in the suburban areas, which led, consequently, to an increase in land values. Pagan 
families and funerary associations had already begun to resort to burials in chamber 
tombs and small hypogea beneath surface-level mausolea, which are well attested in sub- 
urban areas (Figure 4.1, nn. 1-14) (Brandenburg 1984; Fiocchi Nicolai 2014; Reekmans 
1986). They are characterized by fresco decoration and limited size, which made further 
expansion difficult. 
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Figure 4.1 Plan on the same scale of the original 
center of the catacombs of San Callisto (Area 1) (a) 
and Novatian (b); and of the family hypogea of: Am- 
pliatus (1), Roma Vecchia (2), Santa Croce (3), Luci- 
na (4, 7, 9), San Sebastiano (5), the Torretta (6, 8, 13, 
14), the villa of Maxentius (10), the Flavi (11), Anzio 
(12). 


(Adapted from Fiocchi Nicolai 2001) 


When the Christian community of Rome determined to create extended areas for commu- 
nal burial, they naturally resorted to underground chambers. The need for a considerable 
space that could be continually expanded determined the original structural solution of 
the catacombs and made these monuments particularly and exclusively Christian from 
the very beginning (Brandenburg 1984, 43-49; Deichmann 1993, 53; Février 1960, 12; 
Yasin 2005, 439-41; for a different opinion, see Bodel 2008 and Borg 2013; see also Fioc- 
chi Nicolai 2014, n. 29). The innovations of Christians’ subterranean chamber burials in- 
cluded a series of regular, connected galleries, an open-ended plan arranged from the be- 
ginning to allow for successive expansion (see Figure 4.1), and the concentrated and logi- 
cal use of space (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014; Pergola and Barbini 1997). These characteristics 
are present in many of the most ancient sections of the catacombs. 


Roman Catacombs in the First Half of the 
Third Century 


In Area I of San Callisto (Figure 4.1a), named after the deacon (and, later, pope) who 
oversaw its development at the beginning of the third century (Ps.-Hippol., Philosoph. 
9.12.14), an enclosure marked off a plot of 75 by 30 meters to define the location of 
planned subterranean burial chambers. Beneath the plot was a system of galleries 
arranged as a grid, consisting of two parallel passageways (A and B), each accessible by 
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stairs and connected to each other by a series of subsidiary, orthogonal, regularly spaced 
galleries (C, D, F-I) (Fiocchi Nicolai and Guyon 2006). Tombs in narrow niches (loculi), 
arranged vertically, used all of the space available along the walls. Areas of tuff were 

(p. 70) usually left without graves both at the termination of the galleries, to allow for fu- 
ture expansion, and at the places where openings of subsidiary galleries were planned, 
providing additional evidence that the creators intended a cemetery of vast dimensions, 
with a strongly egalitarian characteristic (the graves are all of the same style). By 230, 
Area I was capable of holding around 1,100 tombs. Around the year 235, five cubicula, 
containing monumental tombs and rich decoration, were opened along one of the princi- 
pal arteries and one of the transverse galleries (A1-A3, L1, L2), marking off the first privi- 
leged spaces. Among these, the Crypt of the Popes (L2) contained the tombs of nine bish- 
ops of Rome. 


The same period in which Area I came into existence witnessed the foundation of other 
Christian cemeteries with similar characteristics, including a comb-like arrangement 
along parallel arteries. These include, for example, the catacomb of Calepodius on the Via 
Aurelia, which became the burial place of Pope Callistus (Granelli 2006), and that of 
Pretestato on the Via Appia, where two parallel regions (Scala Maggiore and Scala Mi- 
nore) were excavated (Spera 2004). Another vast cemetery dated by its furnishings (in- 
scriptions, brickstamps, paintings) to the first decades of the third century is the cata- 
comb of Priscilla, which reused an abandoned quarry on the Via Salaria. This catacomb, 
which consists of numerous large galleries with a characteristic rounded profile and an ir- 
regular design, housed around 1,200 loculi tombs and several monumental burials con- 
taining marble sarcophagi (Giuliani 2006; Tolotti 1970). The catacomb of Novatian (Fig- 
ure 4.1b) and the Good Shepherd area in the catacomb of Domitilla show the same char- 
acteristics: a staircase gave access to a long gallery along which ran a series of orthogo- 
nal branches opening one in front of the other (a fishbone pattern) that were completely 
occupied by loculi and a mensa tombs (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). The earliest area of the cata- 
comb of Novatian is dated by five funerary inscriptions in situ to the years 266-270 (these 
are the most ancient funerary Christian inscriptions in situ with consular dates in Rome). 


In these initial areas of the catacombs, the tombs are characterized by a distinctive uni- 
form typology, which includes the consistent use of the Joculus tomb and, more rarely, 
monumental tombs (niches for sarcophagi and a mensa tombs) and (sometimes) decorat- 
ed individual rooms (cubicula), which evidently mark the prerogative of high-born com- 
missioners. It is probable that some smaller, richly decorated subterranean family hy- 
pogea located near the communal areas, belonged to the founders of the communal ceme- 
teries (Fiocchi Nicolai 2001). Most of the earliest communal cemeteries of Rome and 
Carthage, however, were founded through private intervention, as is suggested by liter- 
ary and epigraphic sources as well as the names of the catacombs themselves (Domitilla, 
Priscilla, Pretestato, Bassilla, and Trasone, among others) (Duval 2000). Only the cata- 
comb of San Callisto was managed directly by the church hierarchy from the beginning. 
The founders in some cases belonged to wealthy senatorial families, as is attested in the 
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case of the Acilii Glabriones and the Flavii, who were early converts to Christianity and 
founders of the catacombs of Priscilla and Domitilla (Fiocchi Nicolai 2001, 15). 


In addition to being buried in the exclusively communal Christian cemetery, the faithful 
always had the option of burial in the extensive suburban pagan necropoleis. @.71 In the 
Vatican Necropolis in Rome, for example, Christian burials were mixed among pagan 
ones (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014; Reekmans 1986). 


Developments in the Roman Catacombs in the 
Second Half of the Third Century 


The greater number and size of the Roman community cemeteries attributed to the first 
half of the third century are indicators of the newfound significance and the numerical 
growth of the Christian community by the year 250. The successive period between the 
Valerian persecution of the late 250s and the Diocletianic persecution of the early 300s 
contributed to its growth and organization. 


The evidence of the suburban cemeteries during this time points to notable growth, paral- 
leling the increase in the number of conversions. The previously existing catacombs grew 
substantially, while new catacombs appeared around the periphery of the city (Fiocchi 
Nicolai 2000). The intensive and regular planning that was already evident in the first 
half of the century also characterized the new underground regions. Particularly common 
was the use of a fishbone pattern throughout the communal cemeteries, with staircases 
providing access to long galleries along which ran a series of closely spaced orthogonal 
branches that made full use of the available space. The scheme is especially spectacular 
in the lower level of the catacomb of Priscilla, dating to the start of the fourth century 
(Figure 4.2), where twenty-three transverse branches were opened along a gallery 150 
meters long (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014; Giuliani 2013). 
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Figure 4.2 Plan of the lower level of the catacomb of 
Priscilla. 


(From Fiocchi Nicolai 2014) 


Additions in the Roman Catacombs During the 
Age of Constantine 


The rule of Constantine marks a key moment in the development of the catacombs. The 
size of the underground cemeteries grew significantly, keeping pace with the growing 
number of conversions, as indicated by the cemeteries of Priscilla, SS. Peter and Marcelli- 
nus, and Sant’Agnese (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). In the Coemeterium Maius, west of the old- 
est cemeterial region, the underground network of galleries practically tripled in size 
through the creation of a new district with a series of galleries in an orthogonal pattern 
outfitted with numerous, often decorated cubicula and arcosolia (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). 


Between the 330s and 350s, some of the newer regions reveal the marked presence of ar- 
eas of monumental character, especially family cubicula, which increasingly appear in 

(p.72) grandiose and elaborate architectural forms (e.g., the areas of Soter and Pope 
Liberius in San Callisto [Figure 4.3], and the catacomb of SS. Marco and Marcelliano) 
(Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). The layout of these areas sometimes seems subordinate to the po- 
sition of the rooms, as the links connecting the network of galleries widen to permit the 
opening of cubicula. The monumentality and decoration of cubicula indicate in many cas- 
es well-to-do commissioners, representing the richest strata of Roman society, whose in- 
creasing conversions are documented in literary sources for this period. At the same 
time, equally large networks of galleries occupied by simple loculi, which have a charac- 
ter suggesting more modest commissioners, demonstrate the contemporaneous use of the 
same funerary complex of areas by different social strata. 
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Figure 4.3 Plan of the catacomb of San Callisto. 
(From Fiocchi Nicolai 2014) 


The suburban basilicas, built during the time of Constantine and dedicated to the apos- 
tles Peter and Paul as well as other important martyrs of Rome, provided funerary spaces 
capable of housing thousands of tombs (Fiocchi Nicolai 2016). Three new regions (».73) 
were excavated beneath the church of SS. Peter and Marcellinus on the Via Labicana, two 
directly accessible from the church and a third from one of the porticoed structures south 
of the building (Guyon 1987). In addition, the Basilica Apostolorum (San Sebastiano) on 
the Via Appia (Nieddu 2009) and that of Sant'Agnese (Fasola 1974) on the Via Nomentana 
were at the center of new and expansive underground areas. 


In the decades immediately following the middle of the fourth century, the catacomb of 
San Callisto was furnished with an extensive quarter of aristocratic tombs (area of Soter) 
arranged regularly in a pattern of orthogonal corridors, onto which opened arcosolia and 
monumental cubicula, usually placed in a series opposite one another (Figure 4.3). This 
area also was equipped with a second entrance stairway, which helped accommodate visi- 
tors. In some cases, the size of the cubicula was truly exceptional; illuminated by large 
skylights, they often assume complex and spectacular architectural forms, which copied 
those of the monumental mausolea found above ground in the Constantinian basilicas 
(Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). 


In these areas, and especially in the cubicula, structures were installed for the rite of the 
refrigerium (the funeral meal) in the late fourth century: benches, seats, chairs (perhaps 
symbolizing the invisible presence of the dead during the meal), and especially . 74) 
stone-built tables (mensae). The tables supported marble or ceramic plates, which were 
intended for use by those participating in the ceremony and for placing offerings to the 
deceased. Additionally, several rooms without tombs, but richly decorated with marble 
revetment and furnished with benches, may have been adapted as banquet rooms for 
communal use (Marinone 2000). The presence of such features confirms the widespread 
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practice of banqueting in the Christian community, especially from the late Constantinian 
period, as textual sources also indicate (Saxer 1980). 


During this time, it became more common to place small objects beside the loculi, attach- 
ing them to the plaster that enclosed the tombs. The variety of objects found here, includ- 
ing oil lamps, bracelets, rings, necklaces, toys, coins, glass vessels, ceramic containers, 
and small marble slabs, among others, requires a diversified interpretation of the dis- 
played equipment. These objects certainly individualized otherwise anonymous tombs and 
offered a simple option for decorating them. The presence of glass and ceramic contain- 
ers, moreover, can probably be understood in relation to the rite of the refrigerium, in- 
volving libations and food offerings to the deceased (Bisconti 1998; De Santis 1994; Févri- 
er 1978). 


The impressive work of digging the catacombs, the construction of the tombs, and the in- 
terment of corpses was the result of the fossores, specialized workers, who beginning in 
the fourth century were assimilated as members of the church hierarchy. Beginning in the 
time of Constantine, they increasingly appear in paintings and inscriptions (see Bisconti, 
Chapter 11 in this volume; Conde Guerri 1979). 


As in the preceding era, some of the faithful continued the custom of equipping their own 
gravesites in family hypogea rather than in the communal catacombs. The most famous of 
these privately owned hypogea (Ferrua 1960a), the “catacomb” of the Via Dino Compag- 
ni, on the Via Latina (dating to ca. 320-370), consists of a limited number of galleries, 
which give access to a series of burial chambers with an elaborate plan (Figure 4.4). 
Nearly all of these rooms were decorated with frescoes of notable quality. The pictures, 
which include scenes taken from pagan mythology, verify the presence in this hypogeum 
of groups not yet converted to the new religion, alongside fully Christian family groups 
(Ferrua 1960b). This phenomenon also existed in other private areas (Fiocchi Nicolai 
2014). 


Figure 4.4 Plan of the hypogeum of Via Dino Com- 
pagni. 
(From Fiocchi Nicolai 2014) 
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The Second Half of the Fourth Century and the 
Cult of the Martyrs 


During the time of Pope Damasus (366-384), the tombs of the martyrs became the object 
of monumental change. Furius Dionysius Philocalus carved grand metrical epitaphs on 
marble slabs in splendid capital letters that were composed by the pope to commemorate 
the acts of the saints (Ferrua 1942). These texts enlivened the architectural surroundings 
that framed the graves. The spaces with the sacred tombs were enlarged, .75) decorat- 
ed, and equipped with skylights and altars. Underground walkways leading directly to the 
shrines were organized to make frequent devotional visits easier (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). 


Damasus's promotion of the cult of martyrs contributed to the increasing phenomenon of 
burials ad sanctos, which had already existed in some measure during the preceding 
decades. The belief that proximity to the tomb of a saint brought spiritual benefits to the 
deceased (the reward of eternal life) often led to competition among the faithful to obtain 
those privileged spaces (Duval 1988). The role of prayer—in particular, the benefits the 
deceased received from prayers to the saints (cf. Augustine, Cur. Mort. 6-7, 22)— played 
a decisive part in the decision to bury ad sanctos. The development of some underground 
cemeteries (Domitilla, Commodilla, San Sebastiano), precisely during the time when Pope 
Damasus launched the cult of the martyrs, can be read in light of this quest for privileged 
burial places (Fiocchi Nicolai 2012). Beyond these new spaces, the catacombs, after the 
380s, do not indicate any additional increases equal to those of the preceding decades. 


End of the Catacombs in Rome 


In the second half of the fourth century, most of the communal burials took place above 
ground in the large funerary basilicas of the Constantinian period (and in the areas 
around them) and in those built in the second half of the fourth century; the archaeologi- 
cal .76) evidence indicates this with certainty (Fiocchi Nicolai 2012). The choice to be 
buried inside or in the area surrounding these churches slowly led to the cessation of in- 
humation in the catacombs. The celebration of the Eucharist in these buildings, the pro- 
tection provided by their sacredness, and the guaranteed public memory of the deceased 
by the faithful during their Eucharistic celebrations must have played a determining role 
in the decision (Fiocchi Nicolai 2016). On the other hand, the tombs of the apostles and 
the martyrs, which were inside or near the suburban basilicas, ensured protection for 
other tombs; the prayers addressed to the martyrs beside their tombs also benefited the 
deceased buried nearby, as St. Augustine notes (Cur. Mort. 6-7, 22). The Roman cata- 
combs were less well-suited to these new needs, and their decline was inevitable. 


Except in the particular case of the spaces delimiting the tombs of the martyrs, the dates 
of the inscriptions do not seem to indicate continued use beyond the first decades of the 
fifth century. In the fifth and sixth centuries, and up until the High Middle Ages, the cata- 
combs were used almost exclusively for devotional purposes in the areas of the tombs of 
the martyrs (the underground shrines). Around these tombs, underground or partly un- 
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derground churches were constructed in the first half of the sixth century with the goal of 
connecting the altar for the celebration of the Eucharist with the tomb of the martyr. 
These sacred places represent the final evidence for the “privileged” tombs of the Roman 
catacombs (Fiocchi Nicolai 2014). 


Catacombs Outside of Rome 


If the Roman catacombs represent a true specialty of the capital of the empire in their 
enormous quantity and extent (150-170 km of galleries), Christian underground cemeter- 
ies of notable size have nonetheless been recorded in other localities of the ancient world. 
Except for the unusual examples of the catacombs in Naples, Syracuse, and Hadrume- 
tum, whose development compares in some way to that of Rome, other attested examples 
show dimensions of a much more moderate size. 


The Italian Peninsula 


In Tuscany, in central Italy, archaeologists have documented catacombs on the island of 
Pianosa (Bartolozzi Casti 2001-2) and in Chiusi. The cemetery of Santa Mustiola in Chiusi 
originated in the pre-Constantinian period and developed from a large rectangular room 
that gave access to a series of ten perpendicular galleries with monumental tombs and ar- 
cosolia (Cipollone 2000). Another catacomb of Chiusi, that of Santa Caterina, can be at- 
tributed to the third century on the basis of the archaic character of its inscriptions. This 
modest-sized cemetery consists of a hall from which two parallel, 2-meter-wide galleries 
emerge; a third gallery, which was found next to these with its own entrance, was later 
connected to them. As in the catacomb of Santa Mustiola, the .77) most common type 
of tomb is the arcosolium. A number of inscriptions record dedications dis manibus, and 
others use non-Christian forms, suggesting the coexistence of the Christian faithful and 
pagans in the same cemetery (Cipollone 2000). 


In Umbria, the cemetery of Massa Martana (fourth century), a site corresponding to an 
ancient wayside on the Via Flaminia, shows the typical characteristics of the catacombs in 
the villages of central Italy: modest extent and considerable irregularity in the excavation 
of the area and the graves. The cemetery consists of an entrance stairway that gives ac- 
cess to a gallery from which emerge a limited number of orthogonal transverse galleries 
(Giordani 1984-85). 


In Abruzzo the two catacombs of Castelvecchio Subequo and San Vittorino are related to 
the ancient urban centers of Superaequum and Amiternum. The first comprises two sim- 
ple L-shaped galleries, accessible by an entrance on a hillside, and is notable for the pres- 
ence of arcosolia with reduced arches, which are occupied by burials; in their final use, 
these were enclosed with small walls covered with mortar, which sometimes had funerary 
inscriptions (Ferrua 1950; Giuntella et al. 1991). In San Vittorino di Amiterno, an under- 
ground cemetery (a kind of retro sanctos) developed next to a small mausoleum contain- 
ing the tomb of the martyr. It consisted of several irregular rooms carved into the lime- 
stone and was filled with tombs in masonry arranged one in front of the other. The tomb 
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of the local martyr, Vittorino, saw repeated episodes of monumentalization, which includ- 
ed a particularly significant example that took place in the fifth century under the local 
bishop Quodvuldeus, consisting of a sort of aedicula defined by pillars and plutei (Pani Er- 
mini 1975; Somma 2012). 


In Lazio, the approximately thirty preserved catacombs make up a notable record of the 
widespread and early penetration of Christianity in the territory immediately surrounding 
Rome (Fiocchi Nicolai 1988, 2006, 2009). The most common plan for these cemeteries 
consists of a simple gallery aligned with the entrance (which usually opened onto a hill- 
side), from which emerged perpendicular secondary corridors and cubicula; from those 
branches, in turn, it was possible to extend further through excavation. Some of the cata- 
combs of southern Etruria (Visentium, Sutri, Nepi, Falerii Novi) used a system of parallel, 
3-4-meter-wide galleries that are similar to those of the catacomb of Santa Caterina in 
Chiusi; other parallel galleries, placed alongside the two oldest, together with others 
chambers and galleries, increased the area of the catacomb. The catacomb of Rignano 
Flaminio is the result of the aggregation of various areas, in the style of Roman cemeter- 
ies, with which it also is similar in its structural typology (Figure 4.5). Elsewhere in the 
region, the catacomb of Santa Vittoria of Monteleone Sabino reused preexisting under- 
ground hydraulic tunnels and the galleries of a stone quarry to house tombs stacked al- 
most to the ceiling. The cemetery Ad Vicesimum on the Via Flaminia (Morlupo) reused a 
Roman water reservoir consisting of underground tunnels. The excavation of the spaces 
of the catacombs of Lazio was generally slipshod, due to the absence of teams of special- 
ized craftsmen. The frequent lengthening of the galleries, the continued deepening of the 
floor, and the resumption of digging indicate a gradual system of excavation which gave 
these catacombs their irregular form. As in the Jewish catacombs of Rome and in many 
others of southern Italy, Sicily, and Africa, the loculi were often sealed .78) with bricks 
and externally covered with a layer of mortar, which provided a place for engraved or 
painted funerary inscriptions, or pictorial representations. The underground cemeteries 
of Lazio generally date to between the fourth and mid-fifth century based on their fur- 
nishings (inscriptions, paintings, grave goods). 
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Figure 4.5 Plan of the catacomb of Rignano 
Flaminio. 


(From Fiocchi Nicolai 1988) 
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The catacombs of Naples, known for their grandeur and well-preserved decorative ele- 
ments, must be considered among the most important shrines of early Christianity on the 
Italian peninsula. The cemetery of San Gennaro consists of two large catacombs placed 
on different levels, with entrances opening onto a tufaceous ridge of a hill from which 
have also been excavated various other types of hypogea of limited size (Fasola 1975; 
Amodio 2014). Both consist of entrance halls of enormous proportions, which open up in- 
to wide parallel galleries (Figure 4.6). The frescoes decorating the two hallways date the 
origin of the area to the beginning of the third century. The two vast rooms hold arcosolia 
and cubicula in the side walls. The purpose of the halls, other than containing tombs, 
must have been to host the celebrations connected to the funerary rites, as the seats pre- 
served along the wall of the upper room indicate. The lower catacomb developed over the 
course of the fourth century with its three parallel galleries, from which the central and 
southern ones extended to a length of around 70 meters (Figure 4.6). The upper cata- 
comb shows similar structural characteristics, and it dates to a later period (fifth centu- 
ry), as evident from the paintings and tomb mosaics. The two parallel galleries (ca. 3 m. 
wide) that began in the entrance hall were later united into one space of colossal size, 
whose walls hold cubicula, arcosolia, and niches one over the other. The translation of the 
relics of the martyr San Gennaro by the Neapolitan bishop John I (d. 432) from Pozzuoli 
into a space within the lower catacomb, entailed the creation in the upper catacomb of a 
crypt that housed the tombs of the Neapolitan bishops in the first half of the @.79 @. 80) 
fifth century; at the beginning of the sixth century, a large underground basilica was in- 
serted into the unified space of the two galleries in the upper catacomb. Another Neapoli- 
tan catacomb, that of San Gaudioso (Amodio 2014), consists of a large entrance hall with 
cubicula that gave access to a 30-meter-long gallery along which cubicula were excavat- 
ed. Dated to the fifth century, they are decorated with paintings and mosaics. 
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Figure 4.6 Plan of the lower level of the catacombs 
of San Gennaro in Naples. 


(From Fasola 1975) 


In Venosa, Basilicata, underground cemeteries, both Jewish and Christian, were excavat- 
ed close to each other on a hill located to the east of the city (Meyers 1990; Papparella 
2009). The two Jewish catacombs consisted of a series of parallel, 2-meter-wide galleries 
accessible by adjacent entrances on different levels. A simple gallery scheme fitted with 
an aligned entrance would seem to be typical of the nearby Christian catacombs. In the 
cemeteries of Venosa there are many arcosolia, often containing places for more than one 
body and often excavated one in front of the other along the walls. The loculi were fre- 
quently sealed with bricks covered with mortar, on which funerary inscriptions were en- 
graved or painted. The epigraphs and the pictorial decoration indicate that the cata- 
combs of Venosa were used between the fourth and fifth centuries. 


In Apulia, in addition to the numerous hypogea of Gargano (Simone Campese 2003), there 
is a larger cemetery at Ponte della Lama, Canosa, consisting of family hypogea and larger 
catacombs for community use, opened on various levels on a rocky ridge and set into a 
large outdoor necropolis (Carletti, Nuzzo, and De Santis 2006-7; De Santis et al. 2012; Si- 
mone Campese 2003). The one called Santa Sophia consists of two large orthogonal gal- 
leries with independent entrances, on whose walls are located some arcosolia, loculi, and 
cubicula, sometimes holding coffins; in the space between the two galleries, a family hy- 
pogeum was excavated. Another set of nearby catacombs came to light in recent years, 
consisting of two large galleries that converge obliquely toward one external open space. 
The inscriptions, pictorial decorations that adorned some tombs, and furnishings from the 
complex of Ponte della Lama verify use between the mid-fourth and sixth centuries. 
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Sicily and Sardinia 


In Sicily, catacombs have been located in Syracuse, Agrigento, and Palermo. The country- 
side was also occupied by underground hypogea, which, however, were smaller in size 
(Bonacasa Carra and Vitale 2007; Fuhrer and Schultze 1907). Common to these is the 
“canopy”-type tomb (unknown in the larger urban catacombs of Sicily), consisting of a 
sarcophagus carved in rock, connected to the ceiling by four corner pillars joined at the 
top to make an arched opening. In addition to small hypogea, Syracuse also has a number 
of notably large catacombs. The installations that date from the first half of the third cen- 
tury are characterized by narrow and high galleries similar to the Roman type, which are 
used almost exclusively for loculi graves (Santa Lucia, regions A/B; Vigna Cassia, central 
region; catacomb of Santa Maria di Gesù). In later times (late fourth century through the 
fifth), there were wide galleries containing cubicula or typical arcosolia, which in some 
cases contained more than twenty deeply placed tombs (polisomi) (Santa Lucia, region C; 
Vigna Cassia, western catacomb; San Giovanni; Predio Maltese). Very (».80 often in the 
catacombs of Syracuse there is evidence for reuse of preexisting built waterworks for 
burial including hydraulic tunnels, wells, and cisterns. In the catacomb of Santa Lucia 
(Sgarlata and Salvo 2006), three different areas were excavated around the location of 
the tomb of the martyr; the southern one, developed around the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, features two long, more or less parallel, galleries of a notable width, containing a 
regular pattern of typical small trapezoidal cubicula. 


The cemeterial complex of Vigna Cassia—the largest in Syracuse—consists of four cata- 
combs and a series of private hypogea, whose entrances were opened, one beside the oth- 
er, on the vertical walls of a large quarry (Bonacasa Carra and Vitale 2007; Fiocchi Nico- 
lai 2004). From the period before Constantine, the southern catacomb, named for Santa 
Maria di Gesü, centered on a long, tall, and narrow gallery filled with simple loculi tombs. 
The latest area of the complex of Vigna Cassia is the western part (called the catacomb of 
Marcia). Two L-shaped principal galleries contained multi-compartment arcosolia (poliso- 
mi), which opened facing one another. 


The cemetery of San Giovanni is a particularly imposing catacomb (Griesheimer 1989; 
Sgarlata 2003). The oldest area was developed in the first decades of the fourth century 
and consists of a wide gallery (around 6 m), aligned with the corridor of the entrance; the 
gallery is about 70 meters long with a flat ceiling and is equipped with five pairs of 
branches dug opposite one another at regular distances and intended to hold on the walls 
exclusively multi-compartment arcosolia (Figure 4.7). The development of this area in the 
late fourth century consisted of the excavation of other galleries, cubicula, and ©. 82) oth- 
er monumental circular rooms (the so-called rotundas) covered by a dome with a central 
eye and filled with arcosolia, sarcophagi carved in rock, tombs in masonry, large niches, 
and formae in the pavement. The grandeur of these rooms, made possible by the extraor- 
dinary strength of the local limestone, creates an impressive sight. 
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Figure 4.7 Plan of the catacomb of San Giovanni in 
Syracuse. 


(From Fuhrer and Schultze 1907) 


The inscriptions discovered in the cemeteries of Syracuse are usually engraved or paint- 
ed on the closures of the loculi, which in some cases also received pictorial decorations. 
The large number of inscriptions, frescoes, and other decorative elements indicate the 
use of the catacombs of Syracuse throughout the fifth century. 


Other underground cemeteries in Sicily include, in Palermo, the catacomb of Porta 
d'Ossuna, which consists of a series of galleries about 2 meters wide, proceeding more or 
less orthogonally; these held, in addition to the loculi, numerous arcosolia (often multi- 
compartment) and a good number of (usually) trapezoidal cubicula (Bonacasa Carra et al. 
2001). In the nearby Villagrazia di Carini, an underground cemetery (mid-fourth to fifth 
century) consists of several areas equipped with their own entrances and large matrix 
galleries with branches and cubicula; the spaces hold multi-compartment arcosolia, loculi, 
and small arcosolia for children, some of which are decorated with fine frescoes 
(Bonacasa Carra 2006). 


In Agrigento, the catacomb known as the Grotta Fragapane shows the notable peculiarity 
of an opening to the outside by means of two entrances placed at the end of a long 
gallery, which makes up the principal line of the cemetery. These entrances, one of which 
is preceded by a dromos, are inserted into a large outdoor necropolis (Bonacasa Carra 
1987; Führer and Schultze 1907). The main gallery, which is about 2 meters wide and 40 
meters long, is divided into three segments by two large rotundas, the result of reuse of 
round cisterns from the Greek period; on the walls, arcosolia and cubicula have been ex- 
cavated, as well as two short orthogonal branches, which lead to a third rotunda. 


In Sardinia, on the island of Sant'Antioco (called Sulcis in ancient times), a catacomb of 
the same name was formed by the joining and reuse of five Punic chamber-hypogea (Fioc- 
chi Nicolai and Spera 2015; Porru 1989). The spaces dug ex novo at the time of the instal- 
lation of the early Christian cemetery are few and function to connect the preexisting 
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rooms. Some pictorial decorations indicate the use of the catacomb from around the 
fourth century to the middle of the fifth. 


Malta 


On the island of Malta are located a number of notable family hypogea, both Christian 
and Jewish (Becker 1913; Buhagiar 1983). In some cases, their conjunction produced 
more extensive complexes, which have been called catacombs (St. Paul, St. Agatha). How- 
ever, the connections between the various hypogea seem to be of modern date, and the 
largest of these (the one located in the central area of the catacomb of St. Paul) does not 
show sufficient development to indicate a broader community use. The hypogea in gener- 
al consist of a few short galleries, equipped with their own entrances, which open onto 
spacious funerary rooms. A specialty of the Maltese funerary architecture was without a 
doubt the type of tomb called a window: a shallow rectangular . 83) or square opening 
crowned by an arch or a dome cap, which gives access to a burial room containing the 
bodies, usually laid on the floor. The opening of the tomb (the “window”), placed between 
80 and 100 centimeters above the ground, was usually sealed with a large rock slab. 
Characteristics of the Maltese hypogea include the canopy tomb and the stibadia for the 
rite of the refrigerium. The Maltese catacombs can be dated between the fourth and sixth 
centuries based on the architecture and the very few preserved furnishings. 


Roman Africa 


In Africa, true and proper catacombs have been identified in the cities of Hadrumetum 
(Sousse) and Sullecthum (Salakta) in Byzacena (Tunisia) and Sabratha in Tripolitana 
(Libya) (Duval 1995; Fiocchi Nicolai 2004). Particularly important are the underground 
cemeteries of Hadrumetum, which produced three catacombs of significant size and a hy- 
pogeum of non-Christian character (Leynaud 1937). The complexes show structural simi- 
larity to the Roman catacombs: a series of narrow and long connected galleries outfitted 
primarily for loculi, with entrance stairways in different areas. They date to between the 
third and fourth centuries based on the abundant number of inscriptions and the decora- 
tive remains. The most extensive catacomb, that of the Good Shepherd, consists of three 
areas, of which two have their own entrances. The galleries more or less follow an orthog- 
onal plan and in the oldest section are set out in a regular fishbone pattern. Rarely are 
there any cubicula or arcosolia. The loculi are usually sealed with brick covered with mor- 
tar, which have numerous inscriptions engraved or painted. There is a notable presence 
of burial coffins built in masonry and raised above the pavement of the galleries. 


The cemetery of Hermes, with its irregular shape and smaller size, holds a number of cu- 
bicula (including that of the deceased man who gives his name to the cemetery) decorat- 
ed with floor mosaics and fitted with seats and a throne for funerary rites. The catacomb 
contains a group of arcosolia and burial coffins in masonry raised above the pavement. 
The tombs, with some formae on the pavement, were closed with a lid bearing mosaic in- 
scriptions. 
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The third catacomb, the one called Severus, appears to consist of an orthogonal system of 
galleries, one part of which is organized according to the fishbone pattern. Of particular 
interest is a large space located in the central area, subdivided into three naves by a se- 
ries of arched pillars, whose pavement contained tombs with mosaic inscriptions on the 
lids. 


The catacomb of Sabratha in Tripolitana, which dates to the end of the third century 
through the fifth, differs from those in Hadrumetum by the greater width of the galleries 
and the type of tomb (Nestori 1971). The cemetery consists of two sectors, centered on 
two matrix galleries, with a width of 2.5 meters, that were developed in opposite direc- 
tions beyond the entrance; different branches opened up from the arteries, usually or- 
thogonally. A special feature of the catacomb is the presence of long lines of burial coffins 
built in masonry, placed against the walls of the galleries where the earliest graves were 
excavated; the coffins were made with sandstone slabs externally covered with plaster 
engraved or painted with funerary inscriptions. 


(p.82 Greece 


In Greece, on the island of Melos, a catacomb shows a plan similar to those of some of the 
underground cemeteries in Apulia and Sicily (Figure 4.8) (Quadrino 2013). The complex is 
made up of wide parallel galleries (ca. 5 m in width), with individual entrances opening 
onto a ridge in soft tufa. They contain numerous, large arcosolia placed opposite one an- 
other. From the main corridors, narrow galleries were successively developed. Only one 
cubiculum, with its own entrance, was dug into the Christian area of the complex. The 
catacomb is characterized by painted inscriptions and fragments of pictorial decorations 
that suggest a fourth-century date. 
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Figure 4.8 Plan of the catacomb of the island of Me- 
los. 


(From Quadrino 2013) 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Martyria served as spatial focal points for numerous practices associated with the early 
Christian cult of the saints. However, the archaeological study of these martyr shrines is 
limited by the lack of evidence prior to the fourth century, forcing scholars in many cases 
to rely on textual evidence for their reconstructions of spaces. This chapter studies the 
earliest evidence for martyr shrines in Smyrna and Rome, which is textual, in order to es- 
tablish primitive Christian practices surrounding martyria. It then examines the archaeo- 
logical evidence from martyria in Rome and Philippi of the fourth century or later. These 
sites demonstrate the continuing expansion of martyria as cultic centers. The chapter 
concludes with a caveat concerning the popularity of small, even private, shrines that are 
invisible to the archaeological record. 


Keywords: cult of saints, martyria, apostles, Philippi, Rome, burials, Peter, Paul 


Introduction 


THE term "martyrium" (pl. “martyria”) is used to describe a shrine or structure built or 
adapted to honor a martyr. The term comes from the Greek noun martus, of which the ba- 
sic meaning is "witness" (the verb form "to witness" is martureo). In early Christian us- 
age, the term martus came to take on a more specific sense of referring to someone who 
had been killed for the faith. By imitating the suffering and death of Christ, a martyr had 
borne witness to his/her faith and therefore was worthy of special recognition and honor 
from other Christians. At least as early as the second century, some Christians began fo- 
cusing their veneration of the martyrs on certain places associated with their lives or 
death. These shrines (martyria) became loci for a variety of practices that contributed to 
the development of the Christian cult of the saints.! 


The archaeological study of these martyria, and indeed of Christian structures of any 
type, faces two primary challenges. First, the archaeological evidence is meager before 
the fourth century. Apart from rare exceptions such as the church at Dura Europos, Chris- 
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Martyria 


tian structures are difficult to find and identify. Certainly the imperial patronage of Con- 
stantine and later emperors led to a proliferation of Christian structures throughout the 
empire beginning in the first quarter of the fourth century. Dedicated church buildings 
did exist prior to Constantine in at least larger cities, including Carthage, Antioch, Nico- 
media, and Alexandria (Potter 2014, 308), yet they have been lost. In the case of cemeter- 
ies, Christians often buried their dead alongside everyone else without employing means 
to distinguish them from non-Christians. Thus, Christian burials can be hard to identify 
simply because they were ordinary. Beginning in the fourth century, the quantity and 
quality of the archaeological records improve, but there are still significant gaps. 


(p. 90) The second challenge follows from the first: because the material remains are so 
few, scholars often look to literary sources to reconstruct images of early Christian mater- 
ial culture. References to martyria (and churches, etc.) do exist and in some cases may be 
the only extant evidence, and there are certainly cases in which a comparative analysis of 
archaeological and textual evidence can yield a thicker description of early Christian re- 
alia. Yet texts must be handled carefully. Literary sources can be (intentionally or uninten- 
tionally) misleading about the location, size, and appearance of martyria. Authors may not 
have even seen a certain structure, but rather are reporting what they have heard from 
others. They may also exaggerate in order to emphasize the significance of a local or pre- 
ferred shrine. In addition, their descriptions are often incomplete or ambiguous, leaving 
modern scholars to have to speculate about numerous details. 


One example of this situation is the martyrium of Cyprian in Carthage. This was the loca- 
tion to which devotees had supposedly carried his body after his decapitation, and at least 
six times Augustine claims to have delivered sermons at this Memoria Cypriani, also 
known as the Basilica of the Mappalia. This was also the site of nocturnal festivities in- 
volving drinking and dancing that drew Augustine’s ire. While these literary allusions sur- 
vive, no excavated archaeological site can be definitively identified as the memoria. Most 
scholars now associate the memoria with the church of St. Monica in Carthage, but this is 
uncertain (Burns and Jensen 2014, 145-47; Ennabli 1997, 18). Even the martyrium for 
North Africa’s most famous martyr, therefore, is primarily a literary reconstruction, with 
archaeological evidence being sought to support this reconstruction. Such methodology 
and speculation must be analyzed very carefully and not taken at face value. Thus, the op- 
portunities afforded by integrating textual sources are met with necessary caveats. 


This chapter will reflect both of these dynamics. Analysis of the material remains will rely 
on excavated remains where possible, but literary evidence will supplement the picture of 
martyria as enlivened centers of early Christian piety. Archaeology can help us recon- 
struct spaces, and the textual sources can help us understand how and by whom these 
spaces were used. This chapter will pay particular attention to the important social, ec- 
clesiastical, and political functions of these martyria. 
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The Earliest Martyria 


Textual evidence points to locations of martyr veneration as early as the late second or 
early third century. The Martyrdom of Polycarp recounts the trial, execution, and crema- 
tion of the eighty-six-year-old bishop of Smyrna in Asia Minor, probably sometime be- 
tween 155 and 170. The text is presented as if it was written soon after Polycarp’s death 
(although some scholars have argued that sections of the text are a product of the third 
century, not the second).? The anonymous author tells us that the Christians of (. 91) 
Smyrna collected the bones of their bishop and laid them in "a suitable place" and then 
expresses hope that Christians will be able to continue gathering at the site of Polycarp's 
burial on the anniversary of his martyrdom.? This communal meeting will be a commemo- 
ration of Polycarp and others like him who died for the faith, but it will also encourage 
and prepare those who in the future might face martyrdom (Mart. Pol. 18: 2-3). There is 
no indication that a special shrine was built over Polycarp's tomb, so the martyrium was 
probably a normal tomb. Yet even this otherwise unadorned burial served an important 
social function as a site for communal gatherings at which the faithful honored the mar- 
tyrs and were enculturated into a sense of Christian identity in which faithfulness was 
more important than survival. 


Archaeological data for martyria prior to the fourth century are scarce, but some informa- 
tion is available for Rome, where several sites warrant attention. The early traditional 
sites of the burials of Peter and Paul in Rome, which were probably also typical burials for 
that time and place, reveal the political significance of certain martyria in ecclesiastical 
disputes. In his Ecclesiastical History, Eusebius records the words of a certain Caius, who 
wrote around the turn of the third century. In arguing for the authority of the Roman 
church vis-à-vis the claims of a leader of the "Phrygian heresy" (the Montanists), Caius 
claimed that the "trophies" of Peter and Paul could be seen on the Vatican Hill and the 
Ostian Road in Rome, which gave Rome the upper hand. Eusebius clarifies that these 
"trophies" were the "earthly tabernacles" of the apostles and were found within Roman 
cemeteries, so Caius seems to be referring to the tomb locations as special sites of vener- 
ation (Hist. eccl. 2.25.6). No archaeological evidence of the "trophy" of Paul survives, and 
the interpretation of the finds beneath the Vatican has been fiercely contested since the 
aggressive excavations of the 1940s. Even if we accept that the aedicula in Campo P is 
the "trophy" of Peter, this still underscores the point that the apostolic trophies were 
standard Roman burials or at best very modest shrines.* Sanctity was ascribed by Chris- 
tians based upon the holiness of the people believed to be buried there, whose remains 
(reliquiae — relics) mystically exuded sacred power. Thus, simple burials could function as 
martyria in Rome as well as in Asia Minor, even if they lacked any special architectural 
form. In the context of Caius's comments, the "trophies" functioned primarily as political 
capital in his debate with a Montanist leader over ecclesiastical authority. 


A joint cult site for Peter and Paul existed by the third century along the Appian Road, the 
primary thoroughfare leading south from Rome into southern Italy, and became a  (». 92) 
center for pilgrimage, martyr veneration, and requests for spiritual intercession. Known 
now as the church of St. Sebastian, in antiquity it was known simply as "the Catacombs" 
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because it was constructed atop a series of caves.? A tomb complex was constructed at 
the site in the first or second century, and within this complex was a room 23 meters by 
18 meters that included a paved courtyard and a dining area with benches along three 
walls (Kjaergaard 1984; Styger 1918, 48-98). One of the walls is covered by hundreds of 
graffiti that confirm that Christians gathered here to honor the two great apostles of the 
Roman church and appeal for their intercession in spiritual matters. A graffito at the site 
evoking the name of Paul was partially covered by a subsequent inscription providing a 
consular date: “Celerinus on the fifth ides of August, when Saecularis was consul for the 
second time and Donatus was consul for the second time" (Celeri[nus] V Idus Aug[ustas] 
Saccul[ari II] et Donat[o II Consulibus]). This corresponds to August 9, 260, and attests to 
the veneration of the apostles at the site at least by the middle of the third century 
(Marichal 1953, 1962). Other graffiti specify that people gathered here to commemorate 
the apostles with special meals (refrigeria) that in form and function were very similar to 
traditional Roman practices honoring dead ancestors (Northcote 1878). Visitors to the 
site etched memorials such as these: "To Paul and Peter, [I/we] have held a banquet" (At 
Paulu[m] et Pet[rum] refri[ gerav .. .]; Styger 1918, 61); “On March 19, I, Parthenius, have 
held a banquet in God—as have we all in God" (XIIII Kal Apriles refrigeravi Parthenius in 
Deo et nos in Deo omnes; Styger 1918, 61); "To Peter and Paul, I, Tomius Coelius, have 
held a banquet" (Petro et Paulo Tomius Coelius refrigerium feci; Styger 1918, 59). 


Although the site was connected to a burial complex, this apostolic martyrium was appar- 
ently not focused on burials. Instead, the wall that contains these numerous graffiti is 
part of a dining room with benches along three walls (labeled triclia by the archaeologist 
who discovered the site). Christians seem to have used this dining room for its proper 
purpose but specifically within the context of honorific banquets for the apostles—thus 
the Catacombs may be the model for similar reuse of dining areas at other sites, such as 
San Clemente (Guidobaldi 1992). Many authors have attempted to recast this martyrium 
in light of the adjacent cemetery by creating scenarios in which the apostles could have 
been buried there at some point (e.g., Chadwick 1957; Duchesne 1955; Saxer 2002); how- 
ever, the earliest evidence suggests that the martyrs were venerated here even in the ab- 
sence of their physical remains (Eastman 2011, 94-113). 


At this site pilgrims not only honored the apostles but also appealed to them for spiritual 
assistance. Visitors scratched into the stucco appeals to Paul and Peter to pray for them 
and aid their passage to the afterlife: "Paul and Peter, pray for Victor" (Paule ed Petre pe- 
tite pro Victore; Styger 1918, 58); "Paul, Peter, remember Timocrates and bless Kina and 
Esor" (IlabAe Iaitpe nvnpóvgevoa TipoKpatny Kai £otÓóyewx» Kiva kai Eo@pa; (».93 
Styger 1918, 61); “Peter and Paul, may you keep us in mind and may you save us and 
those who to you [...]” (Petre et Paule in mente n[os habeat]is salvetis et qui vobis...; 
Styger 1918, 64). These appeals are reminiscent of the way in which a client would ap- 
proach a patron within the patron-client system that was central to Roman society as a 
whole. The less powerful clients, in this case the pilgrims to the catacombs, came seeking 
assistance from the more powerful patrons (see, e.g., Brown 1981; Eastman 2011). They 
would pay homage to the apostles with a refrigerium, and in return they would ask the 
martyrs to employ their significant spiritual influence on their behalf in this life and the 
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life to come. This exchange was seemingly happening outside any formalized liturgical 
structure or oversight (MacMullen 2009, 69-114; Pietri 1976, 1:595-616); nonetheless, its 
appeal was no less strong and demonstrates the significance of martyria among some ear- 
ly Christians as locations for the expression of piety and the negotiation of spiritual bene- 
fits. 


Martyria of the Fourth Century 


The reign of Constantine marks a watershed moment in early Christian archaeology. Al- 
though Constantine did not make Christianity the official religion of the empire, as is of- 
ten but incorrectly stated, he did show favoritism toward Christianity and engaged ina 
building campaign that changed the physical landscape of certain cities. Beginning with 
his reign we can begin to identify many more structures as Christian, and martyria are 
prominent among these. 


Rome 


Constantine’s martyria are significant not just as buildings but for the political and ideo- 
logical shift that they represent. In Rome he focused on particular sites associated with 
the apostolic martyrs, including the Appian Road location. Over the top of the triclia and 
the surrounding complex, Constantine constructed a U-shaped basilica, the Basilica of the 
Apostles. It measured nearly 75 meters in length and was oriented east-west. The long 
central nave was surrounded by an aisle that continued all the way around the building 
and was lit by a series of arched windows. The altar was placed near the center of the 
nave, almost directly above the location of the triclia (Ferrua 1990; Logan 2007; Styger 
1915a, 1915b, 1918; Tolotti 1953). Thus, the new building maintained the continuity of 
the sacred space of the earlier structure, and excavations revealed that a stairway al- 
lowed access to the earlier cultic site (Figure 5.1). The importance of this location for the 
veneration of Peter and Paul was therefore reinforced and even expanded by the con- 
struction of this basilica in place of the smaller dining room, in order to accommodate 
greater numbers of pilgrims. In 340 the Egyptian monk Ammonius accompanied Athana- 
sius to Rome and expressed his desire “to see only the martyr shrine (paptòpiov) ©. 9” 
of Peter and Paul” (Socrates Scholasticus, Hist. eccl. 4.23). Because the Appian Road was 
the only joint cult site for the apostles at that time, Ammonius no doubt longed to visit 
this location. 
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Figure 5.1 Plan of the Constantinian Basilica of the 
Apostles. 


(David L. Eastman, after Tolotti 1953, from Eastman 
2011, 91) 


Yet Christians came here not only to honor or appeal to the apostles but also to abide with 
them until the final resurrection. Over time the floor of the basilica became densely 
packed with privileged burials ad sanctos (near the saints). Because the martyrs were be- 
lieved to have special spiritual standing and power, Christians wanted to be interred in or 
near martyria. The holiness of the martyrs was believed to radiate from their relics, so 
those buried closest to these sacred spaces would be sanctified even after death (Duval 
1988; Grabar 1946, esp. 1:487-532). As the early fifth-century bishop Maximus of Turin 
once stated, "This provision was made for us by our ancestors, that we should join our 
bodies to the bones of the saints, for since the underworld feared them, punishment may 
not touch us.... Sleeping with the holy martyrs, we have escaped the shadows of hell—if 
not by our own merits at least as sharers in holiness" (Serm. 12). Ambrose of Milan 
agreed and looked forward to his eventual interment next to the bodies of Gervasius and 
Protasius, two martyrs whose bones he had allegedly discovered: "I believe that I will be 
more commendable to God, because I will rest over the bones of the body of a saint" (Exc. 
1.18). 


The bodies of Paul and Peter were likely never at the catacombs, but the site was consid- 
ered sacred, functioned as a martyrium, and enjoyed the full blessing and benefits of any 
other martyr shrine. Constantine's basilica did not initially feature pavement in the 

(p.95) aisles and nave, so Christians dug into the earthen floor to bury their dead here. 
Archaeologists excavated more than 150 tightly packed graves in the original floor, and in 
some places bodies were stacked several high to maximize the burial space (Figure 5.2). 
A paved floor was soon put in place, and this installation can be dated to the middle of the 
fourth century by the dates given in epitaphs at this level. Burials for a child named Cas- 
sius (ICUR 5:13297) and a man named Giminianus (5:13300) are dated to 350, and a 
young child named Panegyricus (5:13298) was buried in 356/357 (Spera 2003; Styger 
1918, 9-18). Eventually the basilica floor was so full of ad sanctos burials that wealthy 
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Christians attached mausolea to the basilica in order to create space for their own tombs. 
Due to the sloping topography of the location, the majority of these mausolea were added 
to the south wall of the basilica. The largest of these is a round mausoleum near the 
southeast corner of the church, where an apparently wealthy woman (whose name does 
not survive) was buried in 349 (ICUR 5:13296). The power of the martyrium thus attract- 
ed the living and the dead to this holy site for Paul and Peter, and what had begun as a lo- 
cation for refrigeria had effectively become an imperially sponsored Christian cemetery. 


Q0 $ 10 20 METERS N 


Figure 5.2 Plan of privileged burials in the floor of 
the Basilica of the Apostles. 


(David L. Eastman, after Tolotti 1953, from Eastman 
2011, 91) 


Another site expanded by Constantine was the martyrium for Paul on the Ostian Road. As 
we have seen, Caius refers to a “trophy” at this location by the turn of the third century, 
but this was probably nothing more than a normal Roman tomb. Constantine replaces this 
"trophy" with a basilica that contained within its apse a coffin for Paul's (».96) relics. Ac- 
cording to a later source, “Then the emperor Constantine built a basilica to St. Paul the 
apostle at the suggestion of bishop Silvester” (Lib. pontif. 34). While scholars question Sil- 
vester I’s role in this project, the stratigraphy does support a Constantinian date for the 
church (Brandenburg 2005-6). Excavations began in the nineteenth century, although 
Giorgio Filippi has carried out recent and more scientific excavations (Belloni 1853; Lan- 
ciani 1917; Filippi 2004, 2005-6, 2007-8). Remains of the apse and perhaps fragments of 
the exterior walls of the church still survive and allow us to estimate the size of the 
church at 21 meters long by 12 meters wide, with an apse diameter of 7.5 meters. The 
church was not large, but it was constructed in a way that allowed direct access from the 
Ostian Road, the main thoroughfare between Rome and the city’s principal port at Ostia 
(Figure 5.3). Entering from the east, visitors would have passed through the central aisle 
of the nave to the apse on the western end, where the apostolic tomb was located. 
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Figure 5.3 Map showing location of the Constantin- 
ian Basilica on the Ostian Road. 


(David L. Eastman, after Krautheimer and Ćurčić 
1992, from Eastman 2011, 26) 


(p. 97) This martyrium not only served a spiritual function as a place at which Christians 
could venerate Paul; it also served a social and political function as a landmark to the sig- 
nificant change in the dynamics between Christianity and the Roman Empire. The earlier, 
apostolic shrine at the site had been a monument to an apostle killed by a Roman emper- 
or. It symbolized the tumultuous and sometimes antagonistic relationship between Chris- 
tians and the Roman state. However, this monument to Christian resistance in the face of 
imperial pressure was replaced along this major road by a monument honoring the mar- 
tyr and paid for by imperial money. This emperor stood beside Paul, not against Paul, and 
the martyrium signaled Christian-imperial cooperation. Certainly not all Romans immedi- 
ately accepted this new cooperative model or embraced Christianity, yet Constantine 
chose architecture as one means of expressing it. In Rome this included building a shrine 
to one of Christianity's greatest martyrs, and thus martyria were locations at which more 
than just spiritual matters were being negotiated. 


Philippi 


Archaeological remains also inform our understanding of the Christian adaptation of 
space for the veneration of Christian martyrs. This process was not uniform or linear 
(e.g., Gregory 1986; MacMullen 1984), so it is necessary to eschew models of "Christian- 
ization" or "Christian triumphalism" that suggest a clean transition from a "pagan" em- 
pire to a Christian one in the fourth century. Nonetheless, examples of Christian usurpa- 
tion of sacred space certainly exist, such as in the northern Greek city of Philippi, another 
center for the veneration of the apostle Paul. 
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Philippi had strong scriptural ties to Paul. It was here that Paul made his first European 
converts in the household of Lydia. Here he was beaten and imprisoned, only to be freed 
by a miraculous earthquake. According to early Christian textual sources, the apostle 
Paul visited Philippi on several occasions (1 Thess 2:2; Acts 16:11-12) and penned a letter 
to the Christian community there near the end of his life (Philippians). The literary record 
then turns silent concerning Paul’s influence in the city, but archaeological evidence tells 
us that by the fourth century, the city was a center for the veneration of the martyred 
apostle. The fourth-century martyrium incorporates a monumental heroon of the Hellenis- 
tic period, however, which was constructed in an area to the east of the city’s forum. The 
temple-shaped structure stood over an underground chamber with a vaulted roof. Ina 
cist beneath the floor of the chamber, the deceased was buried—probably a child or a 
very small adult, based upon the size of the grave. The name Evngévnc 'E£nkéotov (Eu- 
phenes son of Exekestos) was incised on the lid, and excavators found rich grave offer- 
ings buried with the dead. A temenos surrounded the tomb, and the presence of a monu- 
mental burial near the center of the city underscores the religious character of this struc- 
ture, probably associated with the gods of nearby Samothrace (Koukouli-Chrysantaki 
1998). 


In the fourth century a sizable portion of the temenos was taken over for the construction 
of a Christian church in honor of Paul. The single-aisle basilica measured (p.98 25.3 me- 
ters by 9.9 meters. Its floors covered an area previously associated with the heroon (Fig- 
ure 5.4) and were ornately decorated with mosaics featuring geometric patterns and im- 
ages of paradise—fruit trees and birds (Pelekanidis 1975, 1978a, 1978b). In the eastern 
part of the ambulatory, excavators discovered a dedicatory mosaic 33 centimeters high by 
119.5 centimeters wide. On a white background are letters 9 centimeters tall in gold, red, 
and blue that read Ilo[p@b]pioc £níokonoc ti[v x]Évtnow tc Pao rari TavAo[v 
en]oinoev £v Xp(1o1)ó (Bishop Porphyrios made the embroidery of the basilica of Paul in 
Christ; Abrahamsen 1989; Feissel 1983, 192 no. 226; Pelekanidis 1975, 102). Bishop Por- 
phyrios of Philippi attended the Council of Serdica in 343/344, so this dedication dates 
the basilica to the first half of the fourth century and makes it contemporary with such 
buildings as the original St. Peter's in Rome and the first Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. 
The tomb was left intact, but it is very likely that its significance was now altered. No 
longer a monument to a local hero, it now served as a martyrium for the apostle 
(Bakirtzis 1998, 40-42; cf. Verhoef 2008, who suggests ongoing competition between "pa- 
gan" and Christian use of the site). 
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Basilica of Paul 


Figure 5.4 Plan showing Hellenistic heroon and 
temenos with Basilica of Paul. 


(David L. Eastman, after Bakirtzis 1998) 


There is no evidence that the Philippians ever claimed to have Paul’s body, yet by the 
fourth century the Christianized heroon likely contained secondary relics—namely, the 
chains that were believed to have bound Paul during his incarceration there. For this in- 
formation we rely on a literary source: a sermon by John Chrysostom in which he speaks 
of the glory of Paul’s chains and his own desire to visit the place where the apostle was 
imprisoned (Eph. hom. 8). Chrysostom mentions these chains and then uses Acts 16— 
Paul's Philippian imprisonment—as the basis for the remainder of his sermon. (p. 99) 
Thus, Chrysostom associates Paul's chains strongly with Philippi, and this suggests that 
the basilica built for Paul in Philippi was a martyrium (technically a cenotaph) that held 
the apostle's chains (Mitchell 2000, 180-81). 


The martyrial function of the site was emphasized even more by the construction of a 
larger church at the site at the beginning of the fifth century, seemingly in response to 
the demands of large numbers of pilgrims to the site. The church was not a basilica but 
an octagon and measured 33 meters in length and 29.7 meters in width. It not only cov- 
ered the footprint of the Porphyrios basilica but expanded the space appropriated for 
Christian usage (Figure 5.5). The nave of the church featured an apse and synthronon at 
its east end, and the altar sat immediately in front of this synthronon. The rather narrow 
narthex was 30.3 meters in length and ran perpendicular along the western side of the 
nave (Pelekanidis 1967, 123-26). It connected to an atrium in the form of a three-aisle 
portico that linked the church to the Via Egnatia. Thus, access from the main road was a 
primary consideration for the architects. The somewhat unusual form of the narthex and 
atrium created a "sacred way" linking the church to the decumanus maximus. 
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Figure 5.5 Plan of Octagonal Church on site of 
heroon and Basilica of Paul. 


(David L. Eastman, after Bakirtzis 1998) 


The octagonal shape of the central nave is significant, for it strongly suggests that the 
church was designed specifically as a martyrium. The martyrium of St. Philip in Hierapo- 
lis, the church of Mary Theotokos on Mount Gerizim, the martyrium of St. George at 
Zarah in Syria, and numerous other examples from Mesopotamia, Egypt, and North 
Africa provide clear examples of the use of the octagonal form for martyria (Grabar 1946, 
147-48; Koukouli-Chrysantaki 1998, 20; Krautheimer and Ćurčić 1992, 128-29). Further 
structural modifications surrounding the tomb attest to the increasing ©. 100) cultic de- 
mands at the site. Immediately adjacent to the tomb and the church, a four-part baptis- 
tery with supporting rooms was constructed over top of the area of the Hellenistic 
temenos. In addition to the photisterion (the “place of illumination,” in which the baptism 
actually took place), it also included an apodyterion (dressing room), a katechumenon 
(catechumens’ room, in which candidates received instruction for baptism), and a chris- 
marion (where newly baptized individuals were anointed with oil). East of the tomb and 
baptistery a large residence was constructed. Because this is the only known baptistery in 
Philippi, the residence was likely for the bishop, and just west of the narthex and atrium a 
large structure was built, probably to house pilgrims (Bakirtzis 1998, 39-40). 


The archaeological remains inform the reconstruction of the religious and political reali- 
ties of the fourth and fifth centuries in Philippi. The ascendance of Christianity beginning 
with the reign of Constantine created space (metaphorical and physical) for the construc- 
tion of a Christian church that took over some of the area previously dedicated to the Hel- 
lenistic shrine near the city’s center. However, the “Christianization” of the empire was 
neither immediate nor complete, so the tomb and part of its temenos remained intact. By 
the beginning of the fifth century—within a few decades of Theodosius I’s decree making 
Christianity the official religion of the empire—the local bishop was able to take control of 
the entire space, rebuilding and repurposing it to serve the Christian cult of Paul. Indeed, 
Christianity clearly gained more prominence in Philippi in the Late Antique period, but 
the material remains prevent us from being taken in by the triumphalist rhetoric of Euse- 
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bius and other fourth-century Christian authors claiming immediate conversion through- 
out the empire. 


Conclusions 


This chapter recognizes the limitations of archaeology for the study of martyria due to the 
relative lack of material remains. Certainly knowledge of early Christianity would be en- 
hanced if more precise information survived about major shrines such as those discussed 
in this chapter, in addition to martyria in places such as Carthage, Constantinople, Anti- 
och, and Jerusalem. For shrines in these major cities the evidence may be incomplete, but 
there is another important category of shrine that is virtually invisible from the archaeo- 
logical record but which played an important role in the first Christian centuries: smaller 
martyria in cemeteries or private residences. Ramsey McMullen has argued that the cele- 
bration of commemorative meals at the tombs of holy people, often outside the control of 
the church, was just as popular as, and in some places even more popular than, celebra- 
tions in the large martyria and churches of the fourth century and later. He refers to this 
phenomenon as “the second church” (MacMullen 2009). His argument relies heavily on 
textual evidence, so it must be read carefully, yet the literary record includes numerous 
allusions to the anxiety that such practices provoked among bishops, because the noctur- 
nal feasts at the tombs could ©. 101) reputedly degrade into drunkenness and sexual mis- 
conduct (Aug., Conf. 6.2; Jerome, Ad Vigilantium; Jul., Gal. 335-39). Members of the aris- 
tocracy sometimes incorporated martyria into their personal dwellings. These spaces may 
be archaeologically indistinguishable from other domestic spaces, yet in cities such as 
Rome and Constantinople, private spaces for worship played a significant role in religious 
life in the fourth century and afterward (Bowes 2008). Indeed, such private settings 
played a critical role in the establishment of titular churches in Rome. 


From an archaeological perspective, analysis of these smaller, private shrines is often im- 
possible due to the lack of material evidence. Nonetheless, it is useful to keep them in 
mind in any discussion of early Christian martyria, for their existence reminds us of the 
limitations of our knowledge and that Christian veneration practices and experiences 
were not limited to spaces patronized by emperors and bishops. 


Martyr shrines existed in different forms and contexts, from cemeteries to private houses 
to large, imperial churches, and played a significant role within the early Christian cult of 
the saints. On the most basic level, they were gathering places at which the faithful com- 
memorated and venerated the martyrs, yet they were more than just places of worship. 
Constantine employed the construction of martyria in his spatial, conceptual, and rhetori- 
cal reconstruction of the imperial landscape. The martyr churches that he built for the 
apostles in Rome were expressions of his reimagination of the Christian-imperial relation- 
ship (even if at the time these projects were more reflective of the emperor’s imagination 
than of his reality). In other cases, control of these sacred spaces was political capital in 
ecclesiastical disputes or in Christian attempts to supplant other cultic practices. 
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The scientific work of archaeologists adds a significant piece to our reconstruction and 
understanding of these early Christian martyria. Material culture fills in numerous gaps 
left by the literary record and provides a necessary corrective to analysis based wholly on 
the textual record. Indeed, the best work in early Christianity integrates archaeology with 
other forms of evidence. Archaeology thus contributes a critical piece to a holistic view of 
the early Christian cult of the martyrs and the means by which Christians created sacred 
spaces for venerating these martyrs. 
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Martyria 
Notes: 


(1) Classic studies on martyria include Deichmann 1970; Delehaye 1927, 1930; Grabar 
1946; Krautheimer 1960; Kótting 1965. 


(2) In favor of the traditional, second-century date, see, e.g., Buschmann 1998, 39-40; De- 
handschutter 2007; Hartog 2002. Proponents of a later date include Moss 2010 and von 
Campenhausen 1963, 253-301. 


(3) All translations are my own unless otherwise noted. 


(4) The excavations unearthed a grave originally believed to be that of Peter, until it was 
discovered that the bones inside belonged to several people and small animals. Subse- 
quently, other bones found in an aedicula in Campo P were declared to be Peter's. Early 
publications, nearly all controlled or influenced by the Vatican, supported this interpreta- 
tion, but others have rightly questioned the methodology of the original excavations and 
the interpretation of the finds. The bibliography on this topic is extensive and need not be 
cited here in its entirety. For summaries of the early debates, see, e.g., Correnti 1967; 
Guarducci 1970; Walsh 1982, 99-107. Recent defenses of the authenticity of the Petrine 
burial and bones include Gnilka, Heid, and Riesner 2010; and Schmidt 2010. The primary 
contemporary critic is Otto Zwierlein (2010, 2011), who denies not only the tomb but also 
the fact that Peter ever even visited Rome. 


(5) This term is derived from Katà kópac, “near the caves," and only in the medieval pe- 
riod was it generalized to refer to underground burials as a whole. When ancient authors 
spoke of "the catacombs," they were referring to this particular location (see Fiocchi 
Nicolai, Chapter 4 in this volume). On the original association of this location with Paul 
and Peter, see Eastman 2011, 98-100. 


(5) The date is incorrectly noted there as 409. 


David L. Eastman 


David L. Eastman, Associate Professor of Religion, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, USA. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter examines the contribution of the contextual study of human skeletal remains 
of Early Christian burials in the eastern Mediterranean. Bioarchaeological studies of sites 
in Greece, Cyprus, Asia Minor, and Palestine are presented to better understand the peo- 
ple and their burial practices from this region during a tumultuous period in the fourth 
through seventh centuries. The use of multiple lines of evidence such as funerary archae- 
ology, taphonomy, and skeletal biology reveals the lifestyles and burial customs of the in- 
habitants from a selection of eastern Mediterranean sites. Despite regional variations, 
there is a great degree of uniformity in the burial customs across the areas under consid- 
eration. Finally, the populations of the eastern Mediterranean share similar demographic 
profiles and health outcomes. Future research will likely engage in scientific applications 
in archaeology that may address significant questions, such as reconstructing diet from 
stable isotope analyses and disease via ancient DNA analysis. 


Keywords: bioarchaeology, mortuary analysis, funerary archaeology, paleodemography, paleopathology, early 
Christian period, eastern Mediterranean 


BIOARCHAEOLOGY, or the contextual analysis of skeletal remains from archaeological 
sites, is fundamental for understanding the human past.! A bioarchaeological approach 
gives significant insight into the health status of past societies. Burials and their funerary 
contexts reflect past social attitudes and cultural beliefs about death and offer distinct in- 
sights into issues of identity and social complexity. Finally, this approach allows for the in- 
tegration of skeletal remains and funerary evidence of material culture through both his- 
torical and theoretical contexts (see, for example, Buikstra and Beck 2006; Gowland and 
Knusel 2006; Larsen 1997). 


(p. 106) Scholars have studied human skeletal remains in the region from archaeological 
contexts since Vallois’s publication of research at Byblos (1937). However, Angel’s publi- 
cations have had the greatest impact in the contextual study of human skeletal remains of 
the eastern Mediterranean. Angel’s (1953) study of the Neolithic human skeletal remains 
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of Khirokitia, Cyprus, was progressive for its time, but The People of Lerna (Angel 1971), 
a culmination of his research in Greece, is truly a context-based study. This region’s 
bioarchaeology has blossomed in recent years (see, among others, Beatrice 2012; Bour- 
bou 2003, 2004; Bourbou and Tsilipakou 2009; Demirel 2017; Fox et al. 2012, 2014; Harp- 
er and Fox 2009; Rife 2012; Schepartz, Fox, and Bourbou 2009; Tritsaroli 2011). 


Commonalities exist among the cultures of the Mediterranean region due to both environ- 
mental similarities and the mobility of humans and trade around and across the sea. By 
analyzing skeletal remains, we can directly study past peoples and their everyday experi- 
ences. Macroscopic examinations of bones and teeth, as well as scientific applications of 
radiology, microscopy, epidemiology, biochemistry, and archaeogenetics, allow us to un- 
derstand their diseases, injuries (either accidental or from interpersonal violence), demo- 
graphic profiles, culturally-induced body alterations (e.g., modifications such as head- 
shaping), and diets. It remains crucial to interpret skeletal evidence in relation to its spe- 
cific archaeological and funerary contexts. 


Within this scope, the purpose of this chapter is to evaluate and compare funerary and 
skeletal data of populations who lived in some areas of the eastern Mediterranean during 
the early Christian period and to begin to answer larger questions about the early Christ- 
ian world.? One of the major changes introduced by Christianity was a fundamental shift 
in the perception of the human body. While the philosophical and intellectual aspect of 
these changing attitudes are well known (see, for instance, Brown 1988; Bynum 1995), 
there is limited available biological information about the bodies of early Christians. 


This chapter will first present biological profiles of individuals recovered from several 
early Christian funerary contexts in Greece, Cyprus, Asia Minor (Constantinople/Istanbul 
and the Aegean region), and Palestine (Table 6.1). The assemblages included here were 
unearthed in formal and informal burial grounds. Since many of the best-documented 
sites of the eastern Mediterranean in this period are in Egypt, Syria, and Palestine (Har- 
alampidou 2011), Table 6.1 does not offer a complete picture of burial customs or skeletal 
material. Nevertheless, this study group points to the regional differences between early 
Christian populations as well as the broad commonalities of life and death. Lastly, looking 
toward the future, we will present potential bioarchaeological research that may address 
unanswered questions about the vibrant people who lived in this formative period. 


©.» Archaeological Background 


The recognition of Christianity in 313 CE and the foundation of Constantinople on May 
11, 330, marked two fundamental moments in the history of the Eastern Roman Empire, 
which stand at the onset of a period of great change. Besides the shifting definition and 
boundaries of the Byzantine state in this period, the fourth to seventh centuries marked a 
period of active albeit intermittent wars in the East; extensive barbarian raids on many 
fronts; emerging problems of insecurity, defense, and subsistence; and continuous reli- 
gious and theological controversies (Cameron 1993; Mango 1980; Mitchell 2007; Morris- 
son and Sodini 2002; Ostrogorsky 1969). Epidemic diseases, such as the Great Plague of 
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541-42, and marauding invaders’ violent destruction of many towns, had major negative 
demographic impacts (McCormick 2015). The years following the Plague of Justinian to 
the end of the seventh century represented a period of intermittent demographic decline; 
the extent of the empire was reduced significantly, and many economic and political 
changes occurred (Laiou 2002, 14). 


Despite these challenges, the late fifth and sixth centuries were a turning point for the 
Byzantine Empire. The reign of Justinian I initiated a period of significant political, cultur- 
al, and economic change which saw important building activity, sustained industrial pro- 
duction; and continued functioning of long-standing commercial networks. At the same 
time, periods of political and military instability prompted the movement of populations, 
settlement change, and the juxtaposition of different social and religious groups 
(Cameron 1993; Lefort 2006). Intensive investigation and archaeological survey demon- 
strate how certain small populations adapted to and survived within this tumultuous envi- 
ronment (Bintliff 2014). 


As with political and social changes, the process of Christianization varied from place to 
place. Archaeological evidence suggests that the location of various communities and 
their relationship to the traditional center of Christianity, to the economic periphery, or 
edges of the empire played a determinant role in this process (Bowes 2008). The proximi- 
ty of Cyprus to early Christian centers in the Levant and its place astride major economic 
routes in the area accelerated its transition to Christianity earlier than communities in 
Greece or elsewhere in the East. Important Christian personages (e.g., SS. Paul, Mark, 
and Barnabas) visited the island of Cyprus, both during the early Roman period and in lat- 
er times (St. Helena) (Gordon and Caraher, Chapter 25 in this volume). Archaeology has 
revealed details of ordinary Christian life on Cyprus as well. In 1986, archaeologists from 
the University of Arizona recovered the remains of perhaps the earliest known Christians 
in Cyprus, dating to around 365. A man in his thirties, a young adult woman, and an in- 
fant—called by some “the Family"—were discovered in a room within a house in the 
earthquake rubble at Kourion (Soren and James 1988). The man was recovered in associa- 
tion with a copper alloy ring upon which were the Greek letters XP, representing a Christ- 
ian symbol. The other recovered individuals may also have been Christians, but the exca- 
vator, David Soren, also found a sacred conical stone of non-Christian origins, . 108) 
known as a betyl, within one of the rooms suggesting, perhaps, that this was a community 
of changing and diverse religious backgrounds (Soren and James 1988). 


Similarly, various cities in Greece hosted the visit of significant personalities known in the 
Christian tradition. For example, the Apostle Paul stopped at Samothrace, Philippi, Thes- 
saloniki, Corinth, and Athens, among other places, during his journey in Greece. The fre- 
quency of martyria (Eastman, Chapter 5 in this volume) points to the commemoration of 
local Christian martyrs. A typical example can be found at the ancient city-harbor of Pyd- 
na in Macedonia, where local populations constructed a martyrion to the martyr Alexan- 
dros probably in 303, and eventually a basilica in the late fourth or early fifth century 
(Marki 2013). In other cases, funerary monuments such as the cubicula at the basilica of 
Ilissos (Athens) and Fthiotides Thives (late third to early fourth century) hosted relics of 
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bishops or martyrs that were incorporated into places of worship, and they seem to have 
functioned as martyria (Marki 2002, 163-64). 


Constantinople gradually grew into the principal capital of the Byzantine Empire after its 
foundation by Constantine in 324. Despite a law in 381 (Cod. Theod. IX 17.6) that prohib- 
ited the practice of burials in churches, archaeological evidence from the churches of 
Constantinople and other places indicates that these imperial and ecclesiastical rules 
were not respected in everyday practice (for examples, see Marinis 2009). Asia Minor and 
the Aegean coasts were a prosperous part of the nucleus of the Byzantine state and was 
increasingly Christian by the late fourth century. 


In Palestine, Christianity gradually became the dominant religion. While scholars still de- 
bate the specifics of Christianization in the region (Taylor, Chapter 20 in this volume), re- 
cent investigations suggest that the conversion process was different. Inhabitants of 
towns rapidly converted during the fourth century but Christianity only gained ground 
gradually in rural sectors during the fifth and sixth centuries (Bar 2003). 


All of these phenomena form the broad context bioarchaeologists must consider as they 
interpret skeletal remains. In particular, negative demographic factors created periods of 
stress which pushed humans to adapt through distinctive biological and cultural ap- 
proaches that leave traces in the bioarchaeological record. Within this purview, analyzing 
human skeletal remains can help determine how populations responded to their environ- 
ments and adapted to stress. 


Burial Customs 


Between the first and fourth centuries, mortuary practices and cemetery landscapes un- 
derwent significant changes. People created the first identifiably Christian cemeteries in 
the eastern Mediterranean during the fourth century (Marki 2002, 165). While Christians 
also reused existing Hellenistic and Roman tombs and cemeteries, the major change was 
the association of cemeteries with early Christian churches and basilicas. What we know 
about early Christian burials comes primarily from these cemeteries, as well as from 
tombs and sarcophagi found within these religious sites. 


(p. 109) The custom of extramural burials (e.g., the eastern necropolis of Nea Paphos) was 
generally respected in the eastern Mediterranean until the fifth and sixth centuries, when 
tombs began to appear more frequently inside the borders of cities and sacred places. By 
the late sixth century, burials within cities and near sacred places were common, either 
because of insecurity, the changing nature of ancient urbanism, or a desire to be buried 
ad sanctos (Bowes 2008, 589; Caseau 1999, 42; Marki 2002, 167-73; 2006, 237; Sodini 
2007, 326, 328; Wenn, Ahrens, and Brandt 2017, 205). 


The predominant custom for interment in the early Christian period was inhumation, 
which respected the church’s teaching on the resurrection of the body and the ideological 
conceptions of death and the afterlife (Emmanouilidis 1989; Kourkoutidou-Nikolaidou 
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1997; Kyriakakis 1974). In Christian burials, the head was most often positioned to the 
west and the feet toward the east. This arrangement relates to Byzantine beliefs about 
the resurrection of the body at the Second Coming of Christ, who would appear in the 
east to call out the dead from their tombs (Marinis 2009, 161). The deceased were gener- 
ally placed with the body extended and supine, the forearms flexed and pronated at the 
elbows, and the prone hands meeting across the pelvis, abdomen, or chest (Koukoules 
1951). Exceptions to the west-east orientation did occur, and variation in the form of 
north-south body orientation existed during the early Christian period, challenging a be- 
lief that all early Christian burials were oriented west-east (see, for example, Fox 2003; 
Fox et al. 2012; Rautman et al. 2003; concerning Kalavasos-Kopetra, Cyprus, where some 
individuals were interred with their heads to the north and feet to the south). 


Interments were single, multiple, or collective. A striking example comes from 
Kalavasos-Kopetra, where evidence of different plasters on the tombs within the crypt 
possibly points to repeated interments of individuals (Rautman et al. 2003). Christian cus- 
toms may also have included the transportation of a whole or partial skeleton from anoth- 
er grave (secondary burial) or the redeposition of bones in the same grave to free space 
for a later inhumation. The practice of secondary burials is reported for several imperial 
Byzantine family members, whose bones were exhumed and placed in sarcophagi or os- 
suaries after the initial burial of their corpses elsewhere (Marinis 2009, 165). The sec- 
ondary treatment of the deceased occurred for all age categories and both sexes. For ex- 
ample, a collective burial from ancient Pallantion in Greece clearly illustrates the practice 
of secondary manipulation of five juveniles (two infants and three children one to five 
years of age at death) (Metaxas and Tritsaroli 2017). 


Early Christian and Byzantine cemeteries included four main grave types (Laskaris 2000). 
Pit and tile-covered graves were common and often associated with low-status individu- 
als, while cist and vaulted graves were elaborate and exceptional and usually associated 
with the upper-classes or the elite. Inhumation during the early Christian period could al- 
so involve the placement of the corpse in a wooden coffin, the presence of which is usual- 
ly attested by iron nails found in a tomb around the skeleton (as at Kalavasos-Kopetra) 
(Rautman et al. 2003). Interment could also take place in a sarcophagus, pithos, or cis- 
tern (Fox et al. 2014). The head often rested on a tile or stone pillow to enable the dead to 
lift the head and face Christ at his Second Coming (Poulou-Papadimitriou, Tzavella, and 
Ott 2012, 379). 


(p.110 Many wealthy and powerful people were interred within the churches and basili- 
cas during this period (Emmanouilidis 1989; Marinis 2009), and social status and reli- 
gious hierarchy influenced the location of graves. For example, a cleric could be inhumed 
in the sanctuary, but a monk or a layman was often placed in front of the entrance to the 
sanctuary (see Marinis 2009, 156). Recent archaeological work on Cyprus, among other 
places, has revealed cases of single and multiple burials of children within churches 
(Manning, Eckardt, and Manning 2002; Rautman et al. 2003), and the use of the apse for 
burials of adults (Michaelides 2004, 2014). Principles of hierarchy and burial demarcation 
similar to those seen in early Christian burial churches are also apparent in North African 
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funerary religious monuments, thus underlining the universality of these new ways of 
commemoration and the formation of religious identity and communities across the east- 
ern Mediterranean (Yasin 2005; Stevens, Chapter 33 in this volume). 


Grave goods, or associated artifacts, were not the norm among early Christian burials, 
unlike the practice for the preceding Roman period. However, Christians occasionally in- 
terred the body with religious artifacts such as crosses or jewelry worn by the deceased, 
earrings, gold pendants, and adornments such as ear scoops, as well as items of clothing 
such as belt buckles (Metaxas and Tritsaroli 2017; Michaelides 2004). Other associated 
items, such as the textiles of funerary attire, are rarely preserved in burial environments. 


Greece 


In Greece, the most commonly found graves are pits and cist tombs. The average number 
of individuals held in each grave in our study group varies from 1.1 in the cemetery of 
Maroneia to 5.0 in the early Christian grave at ancient Pallantion. In primary burials the 
deceased was placed in the standard position, as previously described. Secondary treat- 
ment included the deposition of the disarticulated remains of previous burials toward the 
sides of the graves to free up space for the succeeding inhumation. One case preserved 
the partial disruption of a primary child burial; funerary analysis revealed that this served 
to free up cemetery space for subsequent burials and probably demarcated possible ties 
with adjacent graves (e.g., Tritsaroli and Ziogana forthcoming). 


Cyprus 


In Cyprus, Christians continued to practice multiple interment and secondary burial, but 
the burial grounds moved during this period from outside the city walls to cemeteries lo- 
cated near churches and basilicas. Burials within early Christian cemeteries were gener- 
ally oriented in a west-east direction. The body was placed in a wooden ©. 111 coffin 
within a tomb, sarcophagus, cist (most often gypsum), pit, pithos, or tile burial (Flourent- 
zos 1996; Fox et al. 2012). A mass burial was also recovered from a cistern at 
Kalavasos-Kopetra (Rautman et al. 2003). Most frequently, burials occurred in cists and 
pits, such as at Alassa-Ayia Mavri (Flourentzos 1996). Apse burials were also identified at 
Maroni-Petrera, among others (Manning, Eckardt, and Manning 2002), and children were 
recovered from burials within churches at Maroni-Petrera and Kalavasos-Kopetra 
(Manning, Eckardt, and Manning 2002; Rautman et al. 2003). The building material of 
choice for tomb and cist burials was gypsum (Fox et al. 2012), and gypsum plaster has 
been noted elsewhere in association with Christian cemeteries (Green 1977). The average 
number of individuals in tombs in our study group was 1.9, with a range of 1.0-9.0 (the 
last comes from a mass grave in a cistern). At Kalavasos-Kopetra there was evidence of 
different plasters on the tombs within the crypt, suggesting perhaps that the individuals 
represented among the multiple tomb interments were not interred at the same time 
(Rautman et al. 2003). At Yeroskipou-Agioi Pente, three large ossuaries were identified, 
demonstrating the practice of secondary burial (Michaelides 2004, 2014). 
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Asia Minor 


The transition from the Roman to the Byzantine era is clearly illustrated at the necropolis 
of Hierapolis in Phrygia (Asia Minor) (Wenn, Ahrens, and Brandt 2017). The mortuary 
landscape as well as grave typology and use changed considerably, as clustered monu- 
mental funerary constructions for families gave way to simpler individual graves (Wenn, 
Ahrens, and Brandt 2017, 204, 212). Cemeteries were now organized by proximity to 
churches rather than by family ties. According to Wenn, Ahrens, and Brandt (2017, 206), 
the communities of Asia Minor appear to have adhered more consistently to the law pro- 
hibiting intramural burials. The same authors suggest that occasional cremations in Late 
Antique and Early Byzantine times at Hierapolis underline the persistence of certain pa- 
gan traditions (Wenn, Ahrens, and Brandt 2017, 207, 212). 


Palestine 


In early Christian Palestine, the bioarchaeological evidence on burial customs is scarce. 
The mass burial of Mamilla Cave (Nagar 2011) at present represents a unique archaeo- 
logical context. The crypt of the early Christian Khan el-Ahmar monastery (Hershkovitz et 
al. 1993) reveals the burial of multiple undisturbed monks in rows, all in supine position, 
without any evidence of postdepositional human intervention. Finally, the analysis of more 
than a hundred infants in a Late Roman-Early Byzantine sewer in Ashkelon argues for the 
possibility of the practice of infanticide based on the evidence of a high proportion of 
perinatal infant deaths (Smith and Kahila 1992). 


©. 15 Taphonomy and Preservation of the Human 
Skeletal Remains 


Intrinsic and extrinsic sources of bias affect the preservation and representation of hu- 
man remains. They include mortality risks, mortuary behavior, taphonomic factors, and 
excavation techniques. Mummified remains are unknown during the early Christian peri- 
od in the Mediterranean, and so the focus herein is upon human bone preservation. It is 
also true that geochemical factors related to the soil quality or bone mineralization play a 
role in bone deterioration or preservation of the remains. This is particularly evident in 
the eastern Mediterranean, where human bone tends not to be well preserved because of 
the soil type (acidic soils, such as the terra rossas, or alkaline soils, such as chalky lime- 
stones) (see, for instance, Fox 2009; Fox et al. 2012; Harper and Fox 2009) as well as the 
alternating hot, dry summers and cool, wet winters. Cultural factors—such as the cluster- 
ing of graves in specialized burial areas in the cemetery, secondary burial (e.g., 
Yeroskipou-Agioi Pente; Michaelides 2004, 2014), the concentration of victims of infanti- 
cide within non-cemeterial areas, or the victims of a massacre—can likewise influence the 
differential temporal and geographical representation of archaeological site remains. It 
was also a common practice by past archaeologists not to save human skeletal remains 
from the early Christian period under the prevailing sentiment of familiarity. As a result, 
our knowledge of human skeletal remains is limited for the early Christian period. Sever- 
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al exceptions exist, however. For example, the human remains from the cistern to the 
north of the basilica at Kalavasos-Kopetra were well-preserved due to the constant micro- 
environment within the cistern (Fox 2003). Similarly, the infant remains found in Ashkelon 
were in a good state of preservation because they were deposited in the sewer soon after 
death, when soft tissues were still present (Smith and Kahila 1992, 669). Based on these 
examples, it is clear that a microenvironment can contribute to taphonomic skeletal 
preservation. Obviously, further bioarchaeological analyses are possible from better-pre- 
served material. 


Minimum Number of Individuals 


Of the 2,349 individuals from the eastern Mediterranean sites included in Table 6.1, a 
minimum of eighty-four individuals have been recovered from fifty-two early Christian 
contexts in Cyprus. A minimum of twenty-six individuals were recovered at the Hill of 
Agios Georgios from various contexts associated with the basilica. At Maroni-Petrera, six 
individuals were recovered from two different cist graves, including a young adult recov- 
ered from a cist grave in the floor of the apse and five infants from another cist grave 
elsewhere in the church. Twenty-one individuals were recovered from four tombs, a sar- 
cophagus, and a mass burial at Kalavasos-Kopetra, and twenty-seven individuals ©. 113) 

(p.114) (p.115) (p.116) were recovered from Alassa-Ayia Mavri. Yeroskipou-Agioi Pente 
produced at least four individuals from burials (two middle-aged males in a tomb, one fe- 
male or juvenile beneath a basilica mosaic floor, and one older adult female in a sarcopha- 
gus) (Flourentzos 1996; Fox 1996, 2002, 2003; Fox et al. 2012; Manning, Eckardt, and 
Manning 2002; Rautman et al. 2003). All are from the early Christian period. 
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Site Total Number of Individuals Average Age at Death Average Height 
M F I Juv Total M F M F 


Sourtara 27 15 14 15 71 42 34 1.70m 1.52m 
(Greece) 


Bourbou 
and Tsili- 
pakou 
2009 


Abdera 16 D 1 18 40 No one over 60 years 1.68m 1.56m 
(Polysty- 

lon) 

(Greece) 


Age- 
larakis 
and Age- 
larakis 
1989 


Thassos 22 1 0 124 147 40-50 30-40 1.62m 1.50m 
(Aliki II) 
(Greece) 
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Buchet 
and Sodi- 
ni 1984 


Maroneia 9 12 13 D 39 Young All age 1.70m 1.57m 
(Greece) and mid- classes 
dle-aged 


Tritsaroli 
and 
Karadima 
2017 


Ancient 3 D 6 18 24 Average sample age 165.41- 149.44- 
Dion under 30 years 167.32 164.46 
(Greece) cm cm 


Mentzos 
and Niki- 
ta 2010 


Eleuther- 52 21 27 51 151 40-45 30-35 1.69m 1.60m 
na 
(Greece) 
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Bourbou 
2003, 
2004 


Messene 23 12 20 19 74 45 35 1.70m 1.52m 
(Greece) 


Bourbou 
2003, 
2004 


Ancient 0 0 0 5 5 Two infants and three - - 
Pallantion children 
(Greece) 


Metaxas 
and Trit- 
saroli 
2017 


Isthmia 17 19 3 19 58 35-44 years 166.8cm 156.4 cm 
(Greece) 

(Late Ro- 

man and 

Early 

Byzan- 

tine) 
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Rife 2012 
Gortyn 18 16 20 54 41 34 1.73 m 1.60m 
(Greece) 
Mallegni 
1988 
Knossos 9 12 9 20 50 46% died between ages 1.61- 1.50- 
(Greece) 18 and 35 1.78m 1.62m 
Musgrave 
1976 
Corinth 54 43 20 47 164 Six individuals reached 1.63- 1.60m 
(Lerna the fifth decade of life 1.73m 
Hollow) 
(Greece) 
Wesolows 
ky 1973 
Akraiph- 5 2 20 18 45 One mid- No data 1.73m 1.78m 
nio dle-aged available 
(Greece) male 
identified 
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Tritsaroli 
2017 


Ashkelon 0 0 0 100 100 Neonates (no adults - - 
(Pales- found) 
tine) 


Smith 
and Kahi- 
la 1992 


Mamilla 38 100 388 (juveniles and 026 Mean age of adults 30- - - 
Cave adults of indeterminate 35 years 

(Pales- sex) 

tine) 


Nagar 
2011 


Khan El- 157 0 0 31 188 40 - 1.67m - 
Ahmar 

(Pales- 

tine) 


Her- 
shkovitz 
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et al. 
1993 


Elaiussa 36 34 1 45 116 38 34 - - 
Sebaste 

(Asia Mi- 

nor) 


Paine et 
al. 2007 


Constan- 66 62 0 50 Between 29 (ex- 26 (ex- 1.68m 1.59m 
tinople/Is- 200 and pectancy pectancy 

tanbul 300 indi- at death) at death) 

(Asia Mi- viduals 

nor) 


Brothwell 
1986 


Kalender- 75% of 31 163 46 37 169.8 cm 154.9 cm 
hane the sam- 

Camii, ple are 

Constan- males 

tinople/Is- 

tanbul 

(Asia Mi- 

nor) 
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Angel 
1979 


Yeroskipo 
u-Agioi 
Pente 
(Cyprus) 


Michaelid 
es 2004, 
2014 


Alassa- 
Ayia 
Mavri 
(Cyprus) 


Fox 1996 


Kalava- 
sos-Kope- 
tra 
(Cyprus) 


Fox 2002 
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Maroni- 
Petrera 
(Cyprus) 


Fox 2003 


Hill of St. 


George 
(Cyprus) 


Fox et al. 
2014 
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Twelve funerary assemblages from Greece produced the remains of 922 individuals. The 
deceased were unearthed from various burial places including cemeteries (e.g., Akraiph- 
nio, Maroneia, Sourtara, ancient Pallantion) and funerary basilicas (e.g., ancient Dion and 
Thassos). The most common grave types were simple pits, tile-covered graves, and cist 
graves. Pits and tile-covered graves usually included one individual, while cist graves held 
more than one individual (e.g., ancient Dion). In most cases, the average number of the 
deceased held in each grave ranged from one to five. Occasionally adults and juveniles 
were buried in the same grave; more rarely immature skeletal remains of more than one 
individual were held in the same grave (e.g., Akraiphnio and ancient Pallantion). 


The number of individuals from Asia Minor in the study group varies from 479 to 579 be- 
cause it remains impossible to determine the exact number of individuals from the 
Sarachane sample in Constantinople/Istanbul where the bones were greatly fragmented 
and commingled. These burials also come from harbor towns and represent both monks 
and lay individuals. 


The early Christian funerary assemblages from Palestine yielded 814 individuals from on- 
ly three sites. The assemblages from Palestine differ considerably from those in Greece 
and Cyprus because they represent particular social groups (e.g., monks of Khan el-Ah- 
mar) and demographic groups (e.g., victims of a massacre in Mamilla Cave; possible vic- 
tims of infanticide at Ashkelon). 


Paleodemography 


Greece 


In early Christian samples from Greece, males (N = 238) outnumbered females (N = 144) 
in almost all cases. Similarly, adults are usually more numerous than juveniles in most of 
the samples. It is noteworthy, however, that in three funerary series, juveniles are more 
numerous than adults, due either to the partial excavation of the cemeteries or to the par- 
ticular mortuary treatment of children. The most striking example is the basilica called 
Aliki II at Thassos, where the overrepresentation of juveniles in relation to the church is 
interpreted as the result of social choice (Buchet and Sodini 1984). Regarding the adult 
age profile of early Christian Greek samples, a constant eight- to ten-year discrepancy be- 
tween men and women is noted for most of the sites, perhaps reflecting a higher female 
risk of death due to pregnancy or childbirth complications. Finally, the twin burial of 1.5- 
year-old infants unearthed at the cemetery of A.A. Ioannis attests to (v. 117 the skeletal 
occurrence of multiple births (and deaths) in Late Antiquity and suggests that formal bur- 
ial and the inclusion of juveniles (even in the rare case of twins) in the common burial 
place was practiced (Tritsaroli and Ziogana forthcoming). 
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Cyprus 


The overrepresentation of males (N = 23) in comparison with females (N = 14) from Ear- 
ly Christian Cypriot contexts likely reflects the fact that many males were discovered at a 
probable monastic complex at Kalavasos-Kopetra (Rautman et al. 2003). When adults 
from Kalavasos-Kopetra are not counted, females slightly outnumber males. Ages ranged 
from individuals of late fetal age at the time of death (approximately twenty-eight weeks 
in utero, and viable) at Kalavasos-Kopetra to perhaps a fifty-five-year-old male from the 
Hill of Agios Georgios, about a forty-five-year-old female from Yeroskipou-Agioi Pente, and 
a male and female each over fifty years old from the Hill of Agios Georgios. 


The combined average age at death for adults was thirty-seven years. The average age at 
death for females was thirty-four years of age, while forty-four years was the average for 
the five males who could be more precisely aged. Although the sample is small, the ten- 
year discrepancy could be explained by death resulting from pregnancy or childbirth 
complications, or from infection after childbirth. It should be noted, however, that the hu- 
man skeletal remains offer no primary indications of death for these reasons. Lastly, chil- 
dren of all ages were included within the cemeteries of the early Christian period. 


Asia Minor 


In the cemetery samples from Asia Minor, males outnumbered females, but these samples 
are not homogeneous. The demographic profile of Elaiussa Sebaste and Sarachane is 
characterized by a more equal representation of both sexes, while females tend to show 
ages three to four years less than males. On the other hand, males represent 75 percent 
of the monastic population of Kalenderhane Camii in Istanbul. In all the aforementioned 
cases, adults outnumbered juveniles. 


Palestine 


The samples from Palestine do not come from formal funerary, cemeterial contexts, which 
normally include the members of the local community. In fact, Mamilla Cave, the monas- 
tic cemetery of Khan el-Ahmar, and the skeletal series from Ashkelon represent three 
completely different cases of funerary assemblages. In the case of Mamilla Cave, Nagar 
(2011) suggests that while males were engaged in battle, females, children, and older in- 
dividuals died in a massacre. As such, the sample includes the victims of a mass ©®. 118) 
burial where females largely outnumbered males (unfortunately the number of juveniles 
could not be estimated) with a mean age of thirty to thirty-five years at the time of death. 
In the second case, the monastic cemetery included a population of monks with an aver- 
age age at death of forty years, as well as children and adolescents (Hershkovitz et al. 
1993). Finally, the sample from Ashkelon comprises only neonates, who have been inter- 
preted as victims of infanticide (Smith and Kahila 1992). 
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Stature 


As the preservation of early Christian human skeletal remains is not ideal, there are rela- 
tively few preserved long bones that can be measured for reconstructing living stature. 
There is another question about the applicability of the most commonly utilized stature 
reconstruction formulae, including those generated by Trotter and Gleser (1952, 1958) 
from twentieth-century American military war dead. Not surprisingly, the body propor- 
tions of the populations from many early Christian samples were dissimilar from twenti- 
eth-century American military war dead. Bearing in mind the discrepancies that may oc- 
cur due to various methods used by scholars in reconstructing living stature, we observe 
that the living stature calculations for the samples included in this chapter range from 
1.61 meters to 1.78 meters for males and 1.49 meters to 1.78 meters for females. The av- 
erage height of females in the eastern Mediterranean outside of Cyprus is 1.58 meters, 
and that of their male counterparts is 1.69 meters. Comparing the results in Table 6.1, the 
shortest females (1.52 m), on average, appear to come from Sourtara and Messene, the 
tallest (1.60-1.62 m) from Eleutherna, Gortyn, Corinth, and Knossos. The shortest males 
had an average height of 1.62 meters (at Thassos) and the tallest males had an average 
height of 1.70 meters (at Sourtara, Messene, and Maroneia). Sexual dimorphism in 
stature was lowest at Corinth (4.8 percent) and Eleutherna (5.3 percent) and highest at 
Maroneia (8.2 percent). 


Health, Disease, and Lifestyle 


Greece 


Funerary assemblages from early Christian Greece are comparable. The prevalence rates 
of dental and skeletal paleopathological conditions show slight variability in the patterns 
of oral, physiological, and activity stress-related indicators between the samples. This 
variation could be the result of different socioeconomic factors in urbanizing centers and 
the countryside. Furthermore, prevalence rates of paleopathological conditions were 
higher for males than for females. This probably suggests both lifestyle differences and 
the physiological wear and tear of joints due to advanced age. 


(p.119 Some remarkable examples reported from several sites could be indicative of re- 
gional variations. The sieve-like appearance of the cranial vault (porotic hyperostosis) or 
orbital lesions (cribra orbitalia) may indicate iron deficiency, vitamin B12 deficiency, folic 
acid deficiency, malaria, sickle cell anemia, or thalassemia, among others. Low to moder- 
ate frequencies of these lesions are generally recorded for early Christian remains; an ex- 
ception is high percentages of cranial vault lesions identified as porotic hyperostosis 
among the inhabitants of Nemea (29.5 percent). On the contrary, the occurrence of linear 
enamel hypoplasias (LEH) for the Maroneia sample (14 percent) is among the highest ob- 
served (along with Akraiphnio and Nemea) for Early Christian skeletal collections. Pe- 
riosteal lesions resulting from inflammation of the bone by infection or trauma appeared 
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most frequently among the people of Nemea, where the frequency reached 86.9 percent 
for adults and 47.3 percent for juveniles (Beatrice 2012). 


With respect to joint diseases of the appendicular skeleton, the highest frequencies were 
experienced by the people of Maroneia and Akraiphnio when compared with samples 
from Eleutherna, Sourtara, Messene, and Nemea. Vertebral osteoarthritis is comparable 
among individuals from early Christian sites. Studies show a small number of fractures, 
involving mainly the limbs as well as the spine. Most of these traumatic injuries were due 
to a physically demanding and active lifestyle, though physical confrontation or violence 
is inferred from a parry fracture from Eleutherna (Bourbou 2004). Obviously, larger sam- 
ples are required to evaluate the different biological status of individuals from urban cen- 
ters and the countryside. Despite some evidence for general instability and insecurity 
during these centuries, the overall health status of early Christian samples in Greece does 
not reflect major deteriorating conditions or profound deprivation. 


Cyprus 


Fox et al. (2014) have documented the trauma and disease exhibited in human skeletal re- 
mains from Cyprus in the early Christian period. Most of the injuries reported are a result 
of bone fractures. Two Kalavasos-Kopetra individuals have a fractured right clavicle, for 
example, likely as the result of falls onto a dominant hand. When compared with the ur- 
ban and inland site of the Hill of Agios Georgios, the southern coastal rural sites of 
Kalavasos-Kopetra, Alassa-Ayia Mavri, and Maroni-Petrera show different fracture pat- 
terns that reflect different ways of life between those oriented to urban centers and those 
involved in agrarian work (Fox et al. 2014). 


Disease is also evident among the skeletons of early Christian Cypriots. Infection (such as 
osteomyelitis) following fracture has been reported by Fox et al. (2014), as documented at 
the Hill of Agios Georgios. Septic arthritis of a humerus, likely following trauma, is known 
from Alassa-Ayia Mavri (Fox 1996). Age-related degenerative changes of bony joints were 
noted as the predominant pathology among early Christian Cypriots, and some evidence 
of childhood stress has been documented through the presence of LEH of the teeth, as in 
an individual at Kalavasos-Kopetra (Fox 2003). The LEH-demonstrated stress for individu- 
als during the early Christian period was severe .120) enough to interrupt growth; 
fever, malnutrition, or another constitutional disorder may have produced it. Infectious 
disease in the form of either brucellosis or tuberculosis has been reported at 
Yeroskipou-Agioi Pente by Michaelides (2004, 2014); it was seen in an older adult female 
recovered from the site. The tuberculosis case from Yeroskipou-Agioi Pente could mark 
the earliest documentation of this disease on the island. 


Asia Minor 


At the site of Kovuklukaya in Asia Minor (eighth to tenth century CE), the youngest indi- 
vidual with leprosy has been identified using DNA analysis (Rubini et al. 2014). Among 
the physical injuries recorded are accidental traumas, along with evidence for interper- 
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sonal violence and physical confrontation, perhaps related to the growing political insta- 
bility and social circumstances toward the end of this period (Angel 1979; Brothwell 1986; 
Paine et al. 2007). According to Paine et al. (2007), the high social status of the inhabi- 
tants of Elaiussa Sebaste, for example, did not protect them from experiencing common 
health problems. 


Evidence of the health status of infants comes from two sites in Anatolia (Arslantepe and 
Bogazkale) and suggests better living conditions for the early Christian (seventh to tenth 
century) than for the final period of the Byzantine Empire (thirteenth to fourteenth centu- 
ry) (Demirel 2017). Inter-site variations demonstrate differences in mortality and health 
status caused by the populations’ ability to adapt to diverse environmental conditions. 


Palestine 


The skeletal samples from Mamilla Cave and Khan el-Ahmar present two distinct social 
groups with diverse health outcomes. In the former case, the people who were massacred 
in the cave exhibited considerable evidence of tuberculosis but low prevalence of degen- 
erative changes (Nagar 2011). In the latter case, the monastery population possessed a 
general good health status with rare occurrences of either violence or infectious diseases; 
these people apparently had both an adequate diet and a good level of sanitary condi- 
tions. The high prevalence of degenerative changes was related mainly to the aging 
process of this population as well as to their engagement in heavy manual labor (Her- 
shkovitz et al. 1993). 


Archaeodiet and Mobility 


There is limited isotopic evidence for the diet and mobility of individuals from early Chris- 
tian funerary contexts in the eastern Mediterranean, although important achievements in 
this direction have been made in recent years. Isotopic analyses from the site of ©. 121) 
Hierapolis in Asia Minor (Wong et al. 2017) provide a wider range of strontium values 
during the early Christian period when compared to the Roman era, suggesting increased 
mobility of nonlocals into the site. This trend accompanies more dietary variation during 
this period; in contrast, the Roman-era diet mainly consisted of C3 plants (leafy plants; 
temperate grasses such as wheat and rice; all trees and shrubs and their nuts and fruits) 
and terrestrial animals. Considering the small sample used for these preliminary results, 
it is the variation observed for the early Christian sample that suggests differences due to 
regionally distinct diets (Wong et al. 2017, 235). Evidence of mobility is also documented 
from the extramural cemetery of Maroneia in Greece, where two head-shaped females 
have been identified. According to the contextual analysis, the period’s practice of head- 
shaping in the region is related to Hunnic traditions. The head-shaped women were as- 
similated into Maroneia’s cosmopolitan society and received a common Christian burial 
(Tritsaroli 2011; Tritsaroli and Karadima 2017). 
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Archaeodietary reconstruction of early Christian populations from several Greek sites, 
coastal as well as inland, has revealed the presence of a general “Byzantine 

diet” (Bourbou et al. 2011, 577-78). The integration of documentary evidence with chemi- 
cal analysis suggests that the Byzantine diet was primarily based on C3 staples (wheat 
and barley) and domesticated animals that fed on C3 plants. The consumption of signifi- 
cant amounts of marine proteins by some Byzantine populations may point to the impact 
of Christian Orthodox dietary restrictions and fasting regulations, including the prohibi- 
tion of meat consumption. Analyses have also shown that dietary patterns of the early 
Christian period were similar to those of later periods (Bourbou et al. 2011, 575). 


Concluding Remarks 


The contextual studies of human skeletal remains in the eastern Mediterranean offer a 
significant avenue for understanding early Christians and their burial practices. Early 
Christian cemeteries found in association with churches and basilicas demonstrate a defi- 
nite change in burial practice from the preceding era. The body was positioned in a regu- 
larized manner in this period, burials were single or multiple, and the practice of sec- 
ondary burial was observed. Unusual funerary deposits point to war, epidemic disease 
such as a plague, or changing cultural practices associated with the treatment of de- 
ceased newborn or stillborn infants. While demographic data shows some local variation, 
there are also many similarities in Christian populations such as the relative ages at 
death of males and females (38.5 years and 30.7 years, respectively), disease patterns, 
and chronic health conditions. 


Our overview of scholarship points to the contribution of rich archaeological contextual 
studies to the knowledge of early Christian populations. Recent bioarchaeological re- 
search is promising, including Larkin Kennedy’s dissertation at Late Antique Corinth 
(2016), and Nicholas Herrmann’s research of the Hellenistic to early Christian burials 
from Ayioi Omoloyites in Nicosia, Cyprus (Herrmann et al., 2018). Future research should 
consider a more integrated, contextual, and textual investigation of human skeletal 

(p. 122) remains, especially from transitional periods. Under this scope, the interdiscipli- 
nary approach of skeletal assemblages from archaeological contexts could employ scien- 
tific advancements in archaeological analyses and include recent excavations dating to 
the early Christian period. 


Additionally, although results have been less than exceptional for stable isotope studies in 
various sites, due generally to poor preservation of human skeletal material, carbon and 
nitrogen stable isotope analyses may shed light on dietary reconstruction and mobility 
patterns of these populations. It would be valuable to understand the variability in diet 
between the Aegean and other contemporaneous populations from the Levantine Sea 
basin, for example. Did marine resources contribute to the diet of those individuals de- 
pending upon their coastal or inland provenance? Similarly, samples from funerary con- 
texts should be analyzed for the presence of pathogen DNA to discern, for example, what 
led to the mass disposal of individuals in specific contexts (Fox et al. forthcoming). 
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Whether such patterns reflect the plague of Justinian or more localized plagues, bioar- 
chaeology offers a promising way forward in the archaeology of early Christianity. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Churches have been the subject of archaeological examination since the sixteenth centu- 
ry. As the most monumental expression of Christianity, they represent complex religious 
and societal ideologies, rooted in Jewish concepts of the synagogue and messianic king- 
ship. The institution of the church was initially viewed as both a physical local body and a 
global spiritual kingdom, and these notions eventually became symbolized by architec- 
ture. In Christianity’s first three centuries, a variety of buildings could accommodate 
Christian congregations. During the emperor Constantine’s reign, the basilica became the 
most prestigious form of church and, by the end of the seventh century, was common- 
place in Europe, North Africa, and western Asia. Churches were not just assemblages of 
various materials; they also housed burials, shrines, artifacts, and artistic programs. Ar- 
chaeology examines how and when churches were designed, constructed, and changed, 
and how they contributed to the wider society. 


Keywords: hypostyle, synagogue, basilica, relic, imperial architecture, liturgical furniture, emulation, masonry, ec- 
clesiology, monumentality 


Introduction 


EUSEBIUS of Caesarea (260-340) pioneered the study of Christian monumental history, 
directly influenced by Josephus’s Antiquity of the Jews. Both Jewish and Christian exege- 
ses depended on teachings rooted in an inherited tradition; hence historical conscious- 
ness was, and still is, essential to these religious systems. Throughout the Middle Ages 
scholars referenced Classical sites to illustrate the past, as exemplified by the twelfth- 
century De mirabilibus urbis Romae. Eventually the first systematic archaeological inves- 
tigations were performed by O. Panvinius in the sixteenth century and, a century later, by 
G. Ciampini, who published illustrated studies of ancient churches (Kleinbauer 1992). 
These researchers championed the value of material culture in historical analysis, prepar- 
ing the way for the first systematic archaeological excavations at Herculaneum in 1738. 
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Clergy valued history since it was the basis for their institutional hierarchy. As the sec- 
ond-century Quartodecimanism debate highlighted, a bishop’s authority was demonstrat- 
ed by the antiquity of his see and, if possible, traced to its apostolic foundations 
(Rouwhorst 2004). Tangible churches symbolized this temporal and spatial dominion by 
linking a space with significant past persons (the saints) or events. As “testaments” (so 
Augustine notes in De Civitate Dei I.1), churches were inherently commemorative, de- 
signed to persist into the future; as such, they reflect discursive memories of succeeding 
generations and their concepts of patrimony and time (past, present, and future). To pre- 
serve ancient foundations, many churches were renovated or built above earlier struc- 
tures, rather than built afresh on virgin soil, which explains the complex stratigraphy at 
most sites. And to perpetuate the fabric's historical significance, clergy drafted many 
types of documents: chronologies, hagiographies, epigraphs, registries, et cetera. Over 
the centuries, a church's relics and historicity would attract pilgrims and patronage, con- 
tributing to that church's institutional wealth and political power. 


6.29 Definition and Development 


Churches manifested complex ideologies developed in the first century and codified by 
the end of the sixth. According to literary tradition, Jesus of Nazareth taught that there 
was an invisible spiritual reality called the Kingdom of God (7) BaoiAe(a tod 0200) existing 
alongside the visible physical world, which, in his geographical context, was governed by 
the Herodian kingdom within the Roman Empire (Mk 4, Lk 13, Jn 18). This Kingdom of 
God consisted of his disciples and adherents who formed a borderless nation, later 
termed "the universal church" (ecclesia). He is also recorded as saying, "For where two 
or three are gathered in my name, there am I among them" (Mt 18:20); thus, the idea of 
"the church" (ecclesia) was conceived paradoxically as both local and concrete as well as 
global and incorporeal (Dassmann 2004; Linton 1959).! In Judaism the concept of the 
"people of God" denoted an assembly of Abraham's descendants signifying a unique 
covenantal relationship with God (Ex 6:7); likewise, this concept was adapted in Chris- 
tianity, with the ecclesia signifying a new covenant (Rom 9, 11; Isidore, Etymologiae 
VII.xiv, VIILi). By the fourth century writers associated this literary concept (henceforth 
called "the church") with visible buildings (churches). Nonetheless, the earliest Christian 
communities met in a variety of spaces that included gardens, halls, houses, and syna- 
gogues, and Christian basilicas became normative by the end of the fourth century. 


Synagogues 


Synagogues were the most public and monumental spaces where early Christians met 
prior to developing their own form of architecture. The ecclesia and synagogue, in fact, 
shared similar functions and a linguistic relationship—in Greek these terms are synony- 
mous, denoting "assembly" (Burtchaell 1992). By the second century, synagogue also con- 
veyed both an architectural space and a gathering of people (Lk 4, Acts 18; Josephus, An- 
tiquities 19.6.3; Strange 2003). Synagogues in Palestine assumed, from the first century, a 
specific typology: rectangular, communal, and with a hypostyle design (Figure 7.1). More 
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than seventy-five synagogues dating between the first and mid-seventh centuries have 
been identified in Israel (Hachlili 2013; Urman and Flesher 1995; Strange, Chapter 2 in 
this volume). Christian assemblies would emerge alongside these synagogues (Figure 
7.2); whether they were deliberately designed to be different from or similar to Jewish as- 
semblies is still an open question. 


Figure 7.1 Gamla Synagogue with mikveh (lower 
left), hypothetical isometric reconstructions: (a) exte- 
rior view; (b) cutaway interior view. 


(Charles Stewart) 


Figure 7.2 Maps of Palestine. Distribution diagram 
based on archaeological remains and textual refer- 
ences: (a) synagogues dating from the first century 
to the end of the third century; (b) synagogues dat- 
ing from the first century to the middle of the sev- 
enth century; (c) synagogues (.) and churches (+) 
dating from the first century to the middle of the sev- 
enth century, showing their spatial relationship. 


(Charles Stewart) 


Residential Structures and "House Churches" 


Archaeological and textual evidence indicates that small Christian communities frequent- 
ly preferred to meet in residential structures between the first and fourth centuries 
(p.129) because such structures were private and accessible. The use of homes was al- 
ready standard practice for private family devotion in both pagan contexts (e.g., the 
lararia) and Jewish contexts (e.g., ritual meals and ceremonies). Early Christians used 
homes because they were practical as well as symbolic; the concept of the Christian 
household, with its familial terms (father, presbyter, sister, and deaconess), later came to 
apply to institutions and the positions within them, and the typical family dinner devel- 
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oped into the Eucharistic celebration. Scholars today use the term domus ecclesiae 
(house church) to describe homes converted for Christian worship; the best example was 
discovered at Dura Europos (Syria), where the structure functioned as a church by the 

(p. 130) year 240 (Kraeling 1967; see Loosley, Chapter 22 in this volume). Earlier exam- 
ples have been claimed, not without controversy, such as at Capernaum, where a first- 
century house was enshrined within a rectangular courtyard by the mid-fourth century, 
which was transformed during the mid-fifth century into a larger octagonal church (Cor- 
bo et al. 1972-75). 


Ephemeral Meeting Spaces 


Besides synagogues and private houses, early Christians could have used a variety of 
ephemeral domiciles for their meetings, such as tenements, caves, huts, and tents. The 
apostle Paul belonged to a community of tent designers (oknvoroioi, Acts 18:3), which 
may seem irrelevant were it not for Eusebius's later note (Vita Constantini IV.56) that 
while on campaign Constantine worshipped in a special tent in "a form of a church". 
Christian worship in caves is documented by the literary and archaeological record in the 
later fourth to sixth centuries, as found in Cappadocia, southeastern Italy, Cyprus, Egypt, 
and Palestine (Chitty 1966); perhaps the domestic grottoes under the Basilica of the An- 
nunciation (Nazareth) are the earliest examples, dating probably to the early fourth cen- 
tury, if not earlier (Bagatti 2001). Timber huts could have easily served as churches, 
though evidence is rare. Where wood was unavailable, stone was used. In Ireland, archae- 
ologists hypothesize that wood huts may have inspired the ground plans of the dry-stone 
clocháns at Skellig Michael, or the corbel-vaulted oratories of Ireland, such as Reask (My- 
tum 1992). 


Rectangular Halls 


Rectangular buildings with wood roofs, often classified as "halls," were the easiest and 
most cost-effective purpose-built structures for Christians to construct. While halls are 
simple in design, the two earliest identifiable examples so far discovered were richly dec- 
orated and monumental. Excavations at Kefar 'Othnay, near Tell Megiddo (Israel), re- 
vealed a rectangular building dating to around the year 230 that was used for Christian 
worship, identified by its floor inscriptions (Tepper and Di Segni 2006). This was a com- 
munal space rather than a private house and affiliated with—if not directly owned by—the 
Roman military. Ornate mosaics paved the floor and colorful frescoes draped the walls. 
The Kefar 'Othnay excavation is highly significant because it revealed distinctly Christian 
elements; for example, a large arch spanned its altar and, since this feature is not archi- 
tecturally necessary for a structure of this size, it functioned symbolically to divide the 
bema from the assembly area and concentrate the congregants' attention toward the 
communal altar (Figure 7.3). This feature is a prototype of the later triumphal arches and 
ciboria (baldachins) in Constantinian basilicas. Inscriptions within the Kefar 'Othnay 
church also disclosed the central role that women played in its building and patronage 
(see Taylor, Chapter 20 in this volume); with that said, literature often overlooks female 
leaders, and so this is a good example of how archaeology provides ©. 131) significant 
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new social data—especially in a context prior to the dowager empress Helena, who would 


later become the saintly model for future Byzantine church-builders to follow (Angelova 
2015, 143, 172). 


“a N 


Figure 7.3 Hall Church at Kefar ‘Othnay (near Tell 
Megiddo, Israel), isometric reconstructions: (a) exte- 
rior view with ground plan of surrounding domestic 
structures and/or workshops; (b) cutaway, showing 
mosaics and the triumphal arch over the altar. 


(Charles Stewart, based on plans by Tepper and Di 
Segni 2006) 


Another hall has recently been excavated in Aqaba (Jordan), where archaeologists uncov- 
ered a third-century mudbrick house that was converted for Christian worship and even- 
tually transformed into a basilica (Parker et al. 2014). Its largest room formed a rectangu- 
lar assembly hall, decorated with fresco paint and liturgical furnishings at the eastern 
end, including an ambo, cathedra, and altar (Clark 2007). Adjacent rooms here would 
have functioned for various ritual and storage activities that typify later fourth-century 
churches: baptistery, catecumenon, diaconicon, and prothesis. These two western Asian 
sites, Kefar ‘Othnay and Aqaba, indicate that a distinctive type of Christian edifice was al- 
ready in development prior to the faith’s legalization by Constantine. 


In Europe there is archaeological evidence of box-type and wooden halls being used as 
churches at least by the fourth century. Interpretations vary widely about whether these 
were purpose-built shrines, such as the third-century remains underneath Bonn Minster 
and the fourth-century structure under Xanten Cathedral (Germany), or originally pagan 
temples that were later converted for Christian use, as at St. Gervais (Geneva, Switzer- 
land) (Bonnet et al. 1991; Fevrier 1977; Otten 2003). Methodical excavations of St. Paul in 
the Bail (Lincoln, England) and the early monastic workshop at Portmahomack (Scotland) 
illustrate that much can be discerned about activities in ecclesiastic complexes where 
modest timber buildings were constructed (Carver 2008; Jones 1994). 


Titular Churches 


Private residences in cities were sometimes donated to local congregations, and these be- 
came known as tituli. The two best representatives of this type are San Clemente and 
Santi Giovanni e Paolo in Rome, and both illustrate the ways such domestic structures 
were transformed into large religious complexes. San Clemente was originally a luxurious 
(p. 132) home built by the year 90; sometime around the year 200, its basement-level tri- 
clinium was converted into a temple of Mithras (Figure 7.4). By the year 250, an adjoin- 
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ing workshop and warehouse had been buried to accommodate the transformation of the 
house into an urban villa. The entire complex was given to the local church and, by the 
year 350, a large basilica complex covered the whole site, effectively turning the earlier 
buildings into a labyrinthine crypt (Guidobaldi 1992). Determining the dates of these 
changes depended on: the stratigraphy, datable through coins and ceramic finds, fresco 
decoration, and construction sequences. 


Figure 7.4 San Clemente (Rome, Italy), isometric re- 
constructions: (a) basement level of a residence, 
around 90 CE; (b) construction of an adjoining ware- 
house, ca. 200; (c) basilica incorporating earlier 
structures by the year 350. 


(Charles Stewart, based on plans by Guidobaldi 
1992) 


(p.133) Near San Clemente, a residential apartment block (insula) was constructed in the 
second century that would eventually become Santi Giovanni e Paolo. Christians had con- 
verted one apartment by the early fourth century and decorated it with frescoes that styl- 
istically and iconographically resemble contemporary catacomb paintings. By the end of 
that century, three burials were venerated here, proving that the space also served as a 
martyrium (Apollonj-Ghetti 1978; Cecchelli 1978). The current late fourth-century basilica 
was built above this shrine, appropriating the entire insula (Prandi 1953). This long histo- 
ry of repurposing and rebuilding demonstrates the process by which public basilicas 
sprang from private roots, and it illustrates—but does not necessarily explain—how a 
small persecuted cult eventually became the official religion of the entire Roman Empire 
by the end of the fourth century. 
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Oratories and Chapels 


Christians also met in small prayer courts, oratories, and chapels, which have been exca- 
vated in several places. Underneath the church of Sveta-Sofia in ancient Serdica (Sofia, 
Bulgaria) archaeologists uncovered foundations of a square building with an apse; this 
chapel was clearly Christian, identified by its apse’s floor mosaic, which depicted a highly 
symbolic traditio legis motif (Christ as a fountain, flanked by Peter and Paul as cypress 
trees). It stood in the center of an earlier cemetery and the adjacent tombs and assem- 
blages date it to around the year 310; soon afterward the chapel was extended, forming 
an oratory, and by the year 350 the entire site had been covered by a monumental basili- 
ca (Shalganov 2005). 


Archaeologists must also consider the ancient political situation in different regions that 
led to the design of ambiguous structures. Textual sources describe popular persecution 
of Christians in third-century Gaul; perhaps this is reflected in the fourth-century funer- 
ary hall at Saint-Roman-en-Gal (France), which, the excavators proposed, could be equal- 
ly interpreted as a pagan mausoleum or Christian martyrium (Prisset and Brissaud 2012). 
They suggest that the builders deliberately intended the building’s design and mosaics to 
be unspecific, and unlike earlier pagan and recognizable Christian forms. A near-contem- 
porary residential site in Lod (Israel), likewise, had ambiguous iconography: a late sec- 
ond- or early third-century villa was paved with high-quality floor mosaics that were pop- 
ulated with animals and ships, but intentionally avoided human figures, so that its design 
that could be equally attributed to either a pagan, Jewish, or Christian family (Israel An- 
tiquities Authority 2015). 


According to surviving texts from the years 260 to 300, Christians were erecting church- 
es conspicuously within cities. Eusebius described this period in this rhetorical fashion: 
“How can anyone describe those vast gatherings, and the multitude that crowded togeth- 
er in every city, and the famous assemblies in prayer courts; so that, being dissatisfied 
with their ancient buildings, they erected from their foundations large churches in all the 
cities?” (Historia Ecclesiastica 8.1.5). In his own writings, he uses a variety of terms to 
describe these cultic structures, including house church @. 134) (domus ecclesiae) and 
house of prayer (oikoc npoosguxt1i]pioc, oratoria); in contrast, Lactantius prefers the term 
conventiculum (meeting hall). It is unclear whether these should be classified as separate 
building types or mere literary labels to describe similar forms. Archaeology has so far 
confirmed the existence of house churches, meeting halls, and oratories. 


Development and Significance of the Basilica 


The year 313 marks a subtle change in the archaeological record. Beginning with Con- 
stantine, Roman emperors began to incorporate Judeo-Christian political ideologies of 
kingship, while the population invested in objects and burial practices that reflected 
change in beliefs. Both the legalization of Christianity and direct imperial investment 
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gradually led to specific forms of architecture (e.g., shrines, martyria, baptisteries, and 
basilicas) that archaeologists can identify with certainty as Christian. 


In 311 Emperor Galerius issued a policy allowing Christians to meet in their conventicula, 
and this would ultimately lead to the so-called Edict of Milan two years later, wherein 
church property was restored to persecuted communities. It stated that “Christians are 
known to possess not only those spaces [loca] where they assemble but other places also 
belonging to their corporation, namely, their churches [ecclesiarum]” (Lactantius, De 
Mortibus Persecutorum 34, 48). Churches were recognized as private institutions, and as 
such, they could be integrated into wider society. Twelve years later, the First Ecumenical 
Council convened at Nicaea with the understanding that the many churches collectively 
formed a corporation, which could be represented by an assembly of respective bishops 
serving as a legislative body for drafting canon law. As proselytization expanded to new 
regions, larger assembly halls were necessary to accommodate these centralized convo- 
cations. With inclusive membership (not restricted to class, race, or gender) and imperial 
funding, churches became quasi-public establishments. 


The most innovative and spectacular ecclesiastical edifices in the fourth to sixth centuries 
were designed by highly educated architects and were often commissioned directly by the 
imperial family. That is why early archaeologists, such as G. Marchi in the early nine- 
teenth century and J. Wilpert (1857—1944) at the turn of the twentieth century, focused 
on imperial basilicas in Rome (St. John Lateran Cathedral, St. Peter’s, St. Agnes adjoining 
Santa Costanza, San Lorenzo Fuori le Mura, San Martino ai Monti) and Palestine (Church 
of the Ascension, the Eleona, Church of the Nativity, Church of the Holy Sepulcher, and 
Mambre). Of these monuments, only the last two had appropriated preexisting cultic 
sites: a temple of Venus was demolished to build the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and 
the sacred Jewish-Idumean precinct at Mambre was repurposed (Figure 7.5). Mambre's 
basilica maintained official equivocality since Christians and Jews continued to share the 
space. These and the other Constantinian .135) churches can be classified into two cat- 
egories: those built for local congregations and those that enshrined relics for the global 
church. Shrines belonging to the latter type were not just meeting places but landmarks 
where it was believed miraculous and historical events occurred, drawing visitors from all 
over the empire, as recounted by . 136) pilgrim accounts. Of all Roman imperial struc- 
tures, the basilica was large and versatile enough to serve these public purposes. 
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Figure 7.5 Mambre (West Bank territory), isometric 
reconstructions: (a) exterior, built by Herod the 
Great, late first century BCE; (b) exterior of the Con- 
stantinian basilica, built prior to 337 CE. 


(Charles Stewart, redrawn based on plans by Mader 
1957 and Magen 2003) 


As a communal building, the church served its members’ daily needs. As early as the late 
second century, churches were centers where marriages were sanctioned, charitable 
funds were collected, and adherents were baptized and educated (e.g., Tertullian, Ad Ux- 
orem 8; De Baptismo 18). Cubicula and baptistries arranged around basilicas could ac- 
commodate these diverse activities. Characterized by its longitudinal and hypostyle de- 
sign, the basilica could have up to seven aisles, with the central aisle (nave) having a 
taller ceiling that provided extra fenestration with a clerestory level. Arcades or trabeat- 
ed colonnades divided the aisles, sometimes supporting second-story galleries. The nave 
led to a raised platform, known as the sanctuary (bema), where clergy would lead the 
congregation in worship. Altars, ciboria, chancel screens with curtains, ambos, solea, 
cathedras, and exedras with semidomes often further demarcated this space. Congre- 
gants did not have seats. While all classes of society were allowed admittance, non-mem- 
bers and catechumens were forbidden to view the Eucharistic celebration, so they waited 
in chambers (catechumena) separated by curtains or doors. Some congregations, if not 
most, divided men from women and children into respective aisles or galleries while re- 
serving the sanctuary (bema) for clergy; so, in terms of space, the basilica reflected social 
organization and hierarchy (Mathews 1962). In the largest basilicas, the clergy and con- 
gregation entered from the street through a peristyle atrium (courtyard) and passed 
through a monumental porch or narthex (vestibule) before arriving at the basilica’s interi- 
or. Such ambulatory processions added a significant aspect of worship, especially during 
feasts, because they linked sacred time to sacred space—not only within one building, but 
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also with processions between separate churches, parades through villages and shrines, 
and pilgrimages across continents (via networks of churches) (Evenou 1988). 


Choreographed rituals and liturgical scenery indicates that Christianity in the fourth to 
seventh centuries was a sophisticated, all-encompassing ideological system. Iconographi- 
cal programs encoded didactic and narrative content on murals and objects. Church ar- 
chitecture, likewise, was itself symbolic and designed to provoke an emotional response. 
Archaeology can elucidate the relationship between Christianity’s magisterial dogmas 
(orthodoxy) and its somewhat uncodified practices (orthopraxy) (Duval 1999; Nicolaou 
2013). For example, recent excavations at the Katalymata ton Plakoton site in Cyprus re- 
vealed a large complex that served as a church and martyrium (Figure 7.6). The analysis 
of art, inscriptions, liturgical furnishing, and spatial organization has produced new in- 
sights regarding liturgical development in the early seventh century and its relationship 
to imperial propaganda (Procopiou 2014; Stewart 2018). 


Figure 7.6 Katalymata ton Plakoton (Cyprus) mar- 
tyrium, dated to 617-40: (a) photograph of excava- 
tions; (b) plan of mosaics and inscriptions. 


(Courtesy of Dr. Eleni Procopiou and the Department 
of Antiquities of Cyprus) 


Apart from the decoration and furnishings, the function of early Christian churches was 
similar to that of civic basilicas while fundamentally different from the function of fourth- 
century temples. This distinction was crucial. Pagan worshipers viewed their temples 
from the exterior, and the monumental facade provided a backdrop for blood sacrifices, 
holocausts, and divination (i.e., haruspicy and extispicy); votaries actively provided offer- 
ings and invocations while competing for attention from priests (. 137) (Scheid 2003, 79- 
128). Such early pagan practices clearly cannot be separated from a variety of dramatic 
sensual experiences, including animal slaughter, roasting flesh, smoke, the disorderly 
splatter of fluids, and vocal utterances. Only priests were allowed inside the temple, so in- 
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terior decoration and lighting were minimal. In contrast, Christians experienced worship 
from the basilica's interior and according to a predetermined ©. 138) schedule, which dis- 
couraged impromptu interaction between clergy and congregation during ceremonies 
(Bradshaw 2002, 219-30; McCall 2007). The liturgy engaged all five senses in a pre- 
scribed manner: aromatic incense burned, members tasted the bread and wine, hymns 
were chanted, and intimate tactility came through the kiss of peace. Visually, church inte- 
riors could range from austere to gaudy, with a wide variety of possible decoration 
schemes: there were permanent artworks such as multicolored mosaics, frescoes, relief 
sculptures, marble paneling (revetment and opus sectile), textured curtains, colored 
glass, and calligraphy, as well as portable objects (such as furniture, icons, and metallic 
and glass vessels) and large illuminated manuscripts. Textiles and jewelry worn by the 
clergy and congregation also complemented the church decor. Rhythmic articulation be- 
tween curved and flat walls, sculptural colonnades, and the lighting effects created a 
piebald dynamic in daytime, further enhanced by the dancing flames of candelabra and 
chandeliers at night. Simply put, architects collaborated with liturgists, designing church- 
es to be extraordinary sensory experiences. 


Visual distinction was fundamental to Christian identity. Roman temple rituals contrasted 
with synagogue and church behavior; thus, Augustine classified the worship of images of 
gods as “irrational” (superstitiosa) and Judaism and Christianity as “authentic 

religion” (vera religio) (De Civitate Dei IV.30, V.1, V.18). The Eucharistic ceremony was 
categorically dissimilar to magical propitiation (i.e., coercion of deities to respond accord- 
ing to incantations and offerings); instead, the species (bread and wine) were mnemonic 
devices intended to allow worshippers to experience Christ’s crucifixion (1 Cor 11:16-28). 
This kind of activity was historical reenactment, unlike pagan execration. As the liturgy 
developed characteristics of sacred history (e.g., prefiguration and synaxis)—themes par- 
ticularly rooted in Jewish rather than Roman cosmology—churches provided the ambient 
settings for performance and contributed to the liturgical content by their furnishings 
(props) and artistic programs. 


Christians adopted secular Roman architectural design and aesthetics while carefully 
omitting pagan practice from their worship. This led to a hypothesis that basilica church- 
es, with the emperors’ patronage, reflected imperial palaces along with their associated 
ceremony and spatial symbols (Krautheimer 1967; Ward-Perkins 1954). The appeal of this 
explanation is its simplicity and breadth, which also exposed it to criticism, since primary 
sources and regional variations provide too many exceptions (Duval 1962, 1978; Mathews 
1999). For instance, there was intrinsic incompatibility between Christian doctrines and 
the pagan-based imperial cult, and the majority of churches throughout the empire were 
built without imperial funding; moreover, Christianity spread beyond the Roman Empire 
south to Ethiopia and east through Persia and beyond, utilizing the basilica form (Okada 
1991). A better explanation, it would seem, is that Christians adopted the basilica at least 
in part because it conveyed royal splendor rather than imperial ideology—an important 
distinction that influential scholars, including G. Rivoira and R. Krautheimer, left unex- 
plored. 
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The Roman basilica had its origins in the hypostyle halls developed prior to the formation 
of the imperial government. Roman authors applied the term “basilica” as @. 139) an hon- 
orific for a range of building types that served a variety of functions. In the first century 
BCE, Vitruvius described the basilica in the context of the Republican forum and, with the 
Hellenistic agora in mind, suggested a design with a rectangular structure formed by in- 
ternal colonnades that elevated the central area’s ceiling above the side walls—that is, a 
hypostyle with a clerestory. To Vitruvius, this form’s primary purpose was to induce aes- 
thetic feeling: “Columns rise upwards toward the trusses of the ceiling that seem [viden- 
tur] to magnify the impressiveness and luxurious splendor of the work” (De Arch., V.1.10). 
Such grandeur reflected Hellenistic palaces (royal stoas, Bao.AiKt) ovo&, from which the 
term “basilica” was derived), likely borrowed from Phoenician and Egyptian prototypes; it 
seems that this royal aspect is what the earliest Christian basilicas inherited rather than 
their later imperial connotation. This visual tradition was compatible with dogma, since 
Christ’s title as “king of kings” (1 Tim 6; Rev 17, 19) meant that the “House of God” was 
essentially a royal stoa. It was remembered that the first Christians deliberately congre- 
gated at Solomon’s Stoa in Jerusalem to affirm Christ’s royal lineage (Acts 3:11; 5:12); 
they would also preserve the knowledge that the First Temple and King Solomon’s palace 
were both hypostyle halls (1 Kgs 6, 7). Their emphasis on textual and architectural tradi- 
tion allowed this long continuity of Semitic ideology. 


Excavations at pre-Roman sites have revealed that an inextricable relationship existed be- 
tween temples and palaces in the Near East. Because royal halls and temples shared simi- 
lar typology—they are hypostyle halls—it seems hardly coincidental that synagogues 
would eventually adopt a similar form. The earliest synagogues commonly referenced the 
Jerusalem Temple, as depicted in the reliefs at Midgal and frescoes at Dura Europos, and 
the majority of early synagogues have their Torah shrines pointing toward Jerusalem, in- 
dicating an inextricable ideological, if not formal, connection between the many syna- 
gogues and the one Temple (Hachlili 2013, 205). Through recent excavations, such rela- 
tionships are better understood today than just a few decades ago, giving support to old- 
er theories that proposed hypostyle synagogues as the bridge between pre-Roman royal 
halls and Christian basilicas (e.g., Leroux 1913; for counterarguments, see Brenk 1978). 
This may also explain why, by the sixth century, apsed synagogues came to resemble 
neighboring Christian basilicas in Palestine—they have a common origin (Hachlili 2013: 
186). Such correspondences are more apparent in eastern Mediterranean archaeology, 
where non-Roman hypostyles are more common. For instance, it is clear that some Egypt- 
ian hypostyles continued to be built into the Roman imperial period and were eventually 
converted into churches by the sixth century (McKenzie 2007, 261-321; Ward-Perkins 
1981, 363-68). Because non-Roman hypostyles persisted—that is, they were transgenera- 
tional, widespread, and referenced in scripture—they must be considered in our archaeo- 
logical metanarratives. 


There were also pragmatic incentives for Christians to adopt the basilica, such as their 
versatility. Civic basilicas could be majestically colossal, such as the Basilica Nova (stand- 
ing prominently in the heart of Rome), or more modest in scale, like the so-called 
Basilique de Bahira (Bosra, Syria); however, the Basilica Constantiana (St. John Lateran) 
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—the first imperial Christian basilica—was something in between. (p.140) Built around 
313, the Lateran was designed to be more conspicuous than any previous church, being 
large in scale and richly decorated, but its placement at the urban periphery effectively 
disassociated the church from previous imperial basilicas within the Roman forum (Liber 
Pontificalis 34.9; Liverani 2004). In the course of the fourth century, smaller basilicas 
were erected throughout the empire, and many of these had little resemblance to the 
Basilica Constantiana; so it appears that the previous three centuries of intimate and fa- 
milial worship were still maintained. That is why some archaeologists have emphasized 
humbler origins of the Christian basilica. For example, the early correlation with domes- 
tic settings has inspired multiple hypotheses that the Christian basilica evolved from di- 
verse areas of the Roman house, including hypaethral courtyards (atria), dining rooms 
(triclinia), or reception halls (aulae) (Duval 1962). The issue of why the basilica was 
adopted remains fluid, and the discipline of archaeology obviously has much to contribute 
to this historical question. While “why” questions are difficult to answer with scientific 
certainty, archaeologists can chart how architectural forms were employed from one re- 
gion to another and changed through time. 


Rectangular aisled basilicas were the most common and widespread type of monumental 
church constructed in the Mediterranean region between the fourth and eighth centuries. 
The first seven Ecumenical Councils (325-787) focused on unifying doctrine to combat 
deviant teachings and heretical practices. It seems that one reason small congregations, 
guided by their bishops, chose the basilica design was that it would signal orthodoxy and 
solidarity with the global church (Balderstone 2007). Other architectural types had local- 
ized purposes, emphasizing the unique significance of particular sites; for example, the 
rotundas at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher (Jerusalem) and the Church of the Nativity 
(Bethlehem) are literal “martyria”—that is, places that "testify" to sacred events that took 
place there (only later would this term apply mainly to saints' burials and relic shrines; 
see Eastman, Chapter 5 in this volume). A variety of forms—vaulted or domed, single- 
aisled, square, round, oval, octagonal, decagonal, cruciform, biconch, triconch, tetra- 
conch, and so on—are found both in the Western and Eastern spheres of the Roman Em- 
pire. Geography, context (whether urban or rural), funding resources, and the intended 
purpose of the church (whether mostly congregational or a site of pilgrimage) could also 
determine which design architects selected. 


In the long history of Christian behavior, it is obvious that competition and emulation 
were elements that drove decisions to advance technologies as well as encourage experi- 
mentation in architectural engineering. The widest and tallest vaulted structures were re- 
alized through improvement in masonry construction and design, such as external but- 
tressing, pendentives, compound piers, squinches, pointed arches, ribbed vaulting, et 
cetera. Many of these forms were designed to counter seismic activity, which is common 
in Italy and the eastern Mediterranean (Ruggieri 1991; Stewart 2014). Studying engineer- 
ing methods can provide a better understanding of architectural and cultural develop- 
ment by analyzing the ways a church building was maintained over the centuries, as well 
as how technological design (theories) and methods (practices) spread (Adam 1994; Or- 
landos 1952; Ousterhout 2008; Stewart 2010). At the same time, we should not dismiss 
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(p.141) competition with the past (previous classical edifices) and between contempo- 
raries (vying architects, congregations, and bishops). Christian communities distin- 
guished themselves from each other through their buildings while still affirming universal 
orthodoxy; thus, typologies manifested both conformity and variety. 


Archaeological Approaches 


Some archaeologists have lamented that Late Antique scholars have been “obsessed” 
with church analysis (Bintliff and Stoger 2009, vi; Bowden 2001). Underlying this senti- 
ment is valid criticism: some early archaeologists excavated churches isolated from the 
wider context; some disregarded stratigraphy; and others failed to publish associated as- 
semblages (Rautman 1990). Even so, this chapter has stressed that churches are more 
than just another genre of building. Rather, they are cynosures reflecting aspects of the 
entire society: cosmology, ethnicity, political organization, settlement patterns, population 
rates, aesthetics, cultural change, trade, and wealth distribution, among other traits. Ar- 
chaeologists have long recognized that there is a hierarchal relationship between monu- 
ments and objects encoded within the Late Antique environment, especially in the amount 
of data they provide, and churches are at the apex of that system. 


Early pioneers in post-Roman archaeology began with churches because their monumen- 
tal ruins could be identified using epigraphic and historical records. Churches are fixed 
topographical and chronological markers from which relative dating of artifacts, such as 
ceramics, could be established; thus, churches were obvious starting points for the first 
reconnaissance expeditions. For instance, the mid-nineteenth-century French surveys of 
Syria, directed by C.-].-M. de Vogüé, focused on secular and religious monuments. The 
1904-9 Princeton University expeditions used churches in order to correctly identify an- 
cient and medieval Syrian settlements (Butler 1929; Kennedy 1985). 


In recording churches, several scientific methods were developed to obtain and under- 
stand data, such as the employment of archaeological diagrams (elevations, plans, and re- 
constructions). During the Renaissance artists and architects began to study ancient art- 
works and monuments, and as a result, advances in technical drawing contributed to sci- 
entific analysis of historical buildings. The Florentine architect G. Sangallo studied the 
writings of Vitruvius and analyzed Late Antique monuments, such as San Vitale (Raven- 
na), which led him to draft plans and record measurements in order to inform his own 
constructions. The architect É. Martellange traveled around France sketching topograph- 
ic maps and technical plans of Roman structures. Though neither Sangallo nor Martel- 
lange was an archaeologist, their attention to detail and mathematically accurate drafts- 
manship showcased the potential to later scholars. 


P. Aringhi was the first scholar to employ "scientific" drawings in recording and illustrat- 
ing the fresco programs and sarcophagi in the Roman catacombs (1632). Aringhi's publi- 
cation would affect Ciampini, who published the archaeology of standing churches 

(p.142) with visual diagrams, and this influenced a generation of scientists who began 
measuring historic monuments of Europe. For example, J.-J. Champollion-Figeac, who 
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gained renown for his role in publishing the Description de l'Égypte (1809-22), earlier be- 
gan investigating the stratigraphy of the sixth-century fabric underneath Saint-Laurent, 
in Grenoble, France (1803); this led to the important excavations of the Roman city 
around the church. Between 1850 and 1893, H.-J. Gosse created the first color-coded sys- 
tem to chart both vertical superposition of layers (temporal phases) and horizontal expan- 
sion (spatial growth) during the excavation of Saint-Pierre, the cathedral of Geneva 
(Switzerland) (Bonnet et al. 2009). Saint-Pierre’s overwhelming complexity and yet clear 
development from the second century to the Protestant Reformation encapsulated the en- 
tire history of Geneva itself. 


Similar but distinct developments took place at the Basilica of Saint-Denis in Paris, 
France, that showcase how archaeological techniques progressed alongside technological 
advances. In 1703 M. Félibien published the first archaeological examination of the 
church, which included one of the earliest site plans and illustrations, cataloguing its 
tombs and reliquaries. Extremists during the French Revolution damaged the church and 
its tombs, which led to subsequent restoration projects by J. Cellerire and F. Debret. In 
1846, E. Viollet-le-Duc employed his pioneering drafting skills to identify the foundations 
of the fifth-century chapel within the crypt; though his work was never published, the fo- 
lios would inform later excavations that would lead to the discovery of an earlier Late Ro- 
man cemetery under the church (Crosby 1987). Between 1935 and 1982, S. Crosby ap- 
plied advanced photogrammetry in analyzing vault construction and drafting precise 
mathematical plans. Saint-Denis continues to attract scholars using new technologies; be- 
tween 2008 and 2011 the entire church was mapped using lidar (that is, the application 
of lasers to measure precise and detailed distances), creating a precise three-dimensional 
model. 


Archaeological examination of churches has increased over the past forty years as tech- 
nologies have improved, allowing archaeologists to investigate wider contexts beyond the 
monuments themselves to understand relationships between urban and rural growth and 
decline. The fine-ware chronology established by John Hayes’s Late Roman Pottery (1972) 
has facilitated the study of modest churches and chapels in the countryside. In Italy, in- 
tensive surveys of more than one hundred early medieval settlements have confirmed and 
challenged studies of agricultural production and settlement between the third and ninth 
centuries that were based solely on historical source material (Francovich and Hodges 
2003); most of these sites include cultic structures (churches, cemeteries, and chapels), 
indicating that Christian rituals were a driving force in the maintenance of Late Roman 
residences and/or the creation of new settlements. One remarkable example was uncov- 
ered at San Guisto (Lucera), which originated in the first century as a Roman villa; by the 
end of the fourth century, it had expanded into a luxurious manor house with nearby 
buildings for wine production and kilns, and by the end of the fifth century it appears to 
have been a seat of a bishopric, as it was provided with a large basilica and baptistery 
(Volpe 1998). This pattern ©. 143) of development confirms the traditional hypothesis that 
villages formed from villas; however, there are numerous other sites that do not conform 
to this model. Regardless of divergent rural settlement patterns and regionalism, rural 
sanctuaries clearly demonstrate that the agrarian countryside was connected to the ur- 
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ban ecclesiastical leadership (Brogiolo and Arnau 2010). In other words, recent archaeol- 
ogy affirms the notion that if we are to fully understand the ancient city, we must study 
the countryside—and vice versa. 


Conclusions 


Some general remarks can be made regarding the current state of the archaeology of 
churches that point toward future studies. Today archaeologists interpret churches not 
only as signs of localized economic activity but also as centers of a wider exchange net- 
work of goods and personnel that reached across three continents. Even the earliest sur- 
viving churches constitute conglomerations of various ingredients harvested from local 
sources or imported from elsewhere. Components can be analyzed through material sci- 
ence in order to reconstruct the social dynamics of labor, exchange of goods, expense, 
and logistics of construction. Each material has a geological source, associated harvest- 
ing costs, specialized production, supply chain, specific tensile strength, and aesthetic 
qualities. Examining resources for raw materials contributes to our understanding of eco- 
nomics and trade and its associated peer-polity interaction (Renfrew and Cherry 1986). 
Christian social values eventually influenced Roman law and contributed, in still unclear 
ways, to disruptions in traditional markets and commodities, such as slavery, interest- 
banking, pagan festivities, institutional prostitution, theater attendance, athletics (gladia- 
torial and pan-Hellenic games), and so on. With population decline and the shift away 
from classical investments, we would expect to find evidence of decrease in production 
and activity; however, all the data indicate a slight increase in prosperity and settlement 
growth until the mid-seventh century (Temin 2013, 220-25). Apparently the emerging 
church economy cannibalized the pagan infrastructure and established new exchanges. 
Simply put, churches and clergy were not just passive recipients of funding; they consti- 
tute a mercantile system that generated trade and wealth, often encouraging the forma- 
tion of new settlements, markets (such as fairs and emporia), manufacturing centers 
(such as monasteries), and the clearing of virgin land for agriculture. In the eastern 
Mediterranean, the faith had such a stabilizing and organizing factor that one cannot dis- 
cuss Byzantine economics without recognizing churches as centers of production, con- 
sumption, and distribution (Laiou 2007-8). In western Europe the archaeology of ecclesi- 
astic sites demonstrates continuity, signifying that churches were essential in the forma- 
tion of the medieval “ritual economy” (Hodges 2012, 15-18). These historical aspects indi- 
cate that churches will continue to play a major role in Late Roman archaeological inter- 
pretation. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter discusses new developments in the field of monastic archaeology and the ar- 
chaeology of early monastic settlements. The presence of monastic communities in docu- 
mentary and literary evidence has produced a wide array of studies of monasticism, but 
very few of these have considered the purpose-built environments or the remodeled nat- 
ural environments for monastic habitation. This chapter therefore considers examples 
from Egypt, Gaza, Britain, and Ireland to illustrate the history of archaeological study of 
monastic life and the importance of integrating monastic archaeology into broader cate- 
gories dealing with landscape, urbanization, and connectivity from the fourth century 
through the tenth century. 


Keywords: monasticism, Constantinople, Egypt, Gaza, Britain, Ireland, asceticism, monastery 


Introduction 


THE monastic movement began in eastern Mediterranean communities in Egypt, Pales- 
tine, and Syria in the late third and early fourth centuries (Hirschfeld 1992, 2004, 2006). 
By the sixth century, monastic communities could be found throughout Ireland, France, 
the Italian peninsula, and western Afro-Eurasia. Following a personal compulsion to live a 
life of ascetic discipline either in spiritual marriages or in new homosocial communities, 
women and men exchanged their familial households for spiritual ones with shared com- 
mitments to spiritual development, hospitality, and ascetic living (Elm 1994; Krawiec 
2008). As a monachos (solitary) or parthenos (virgin), a female Christian could join the 
household of a wealthy woman with other like-minded women. Alternatively, if she wished 
to pursue a single, ascetic life, she might move to a larger communal monastery in which 
she and fellow sisters lived in a purpose-built settlement (Elm 1994). A male with similar 
desires had a much wider array of choices for an ascetic life, and this reflected the social 
freedom men had in comparison to women in the Late Roman and Early Byzantine peri- 
ods (Davies 2014; Wipszycka 2009). A male monk might join a highly structured communi- 
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ty located along routes leading to the Holy Land, like those Egeria encountered in the 
Judean Desert during her fourth-century travels (Hirschfeld 1992, Patrich 1995). He could 
also join a village or urban monastery, where his community was physically part of a Late 
Antique or Early Medieval city or town. Or he might opt to live alone or with a companion 
in a difficult landscape, such as the rocky clefts of the Sinai peninsula, the terraces in 
Cilicia, or the coasts of Cornwall (Dahari et al. 2000; Finkelstein and Ovadiah 1985). 


Monastic literature, like archaeological evidence, includes diverse monastic voices on his- 
torical events. If we rely only upon the hagiographical portraits of monastic saints or 

(p. 148) travelogues of Christian visitors, we learn very little about the physical compo- 
nents of monastic settlements, whether they are located in Ireland, North Africa, or 
Egypt. It is therefore not surprising that our knowledge of early monastic settlements be- 
ginning in the fourth century rests squarely on the shoulders of famous founders. Their 
habits and ideals were perpetuated by later biographers and successors in the East and 
later, in the sixth century, in the West. The literary texts, while supposedly reflecting the 
third and fourth centuries of monasticism, do not help us envision the history of early 
monasticism, as the material remains date much later, such as the sixth to ninth cen- 
turies, when monastic built environments are prevalent in much of the Christian East and 
West (Barry 1987, 26; Davies 2014). Because the scant archaeological evidence does not 
date to the earliest centuries of monasticism, we then face the question of when monasti- 
cism actually emerged. 


The archaeological and documentary evidence for male monastic communities is exten- 
sive and diverse for both the eastern and western Mediterranean (Delouis and 
Mossakowska-Gaubert 2015). For the most part, the evidence points to communities of 
male monastics, and relatively few sites may be confidently identified as the abodes of fe- 
male monastics. Given the cultural restrictions upon women living alone or in communi- 
ties without male guardianship, archaeologists can only rarely identify the house monas- 
teries of monastic women or even the dual monasteries frequently attested to in early 
monasticism (Elm 1994). Very little physical evidence exists to broaden our understand- 
ing of how women’s communities functioned, what they looked like, and their physical lo- 
cation in the fabric of the cities and towns they inhabited. The scholarly imbalance is be- 
ing rectified with new archaeological projects and reexamination of earlier excavations to 
begin looking for the spaces in which monastic women lived (Sniveley 2001). Despite 
these efforts, the majority of the archaeological evidence of monasticism discussed in this 
chapter will address sites and material primarily associated with male monastic commu- 
nities in the eastern Mediterranean world to illustrate the history of the discipline, the 
current field of study, and new directions in the archaeological examination of monasti- 
cism. 
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Methodology and the Archaeology of Monasti- 
cism 


Monastic archaeology has been, and remains today, a field of study that is difficult to cat- 
egorize. Its history as an area of archaeological specialization has more support within 
the field of Western monasticism than in Eastern monasticism (Bowes 2011; Gilchrist 
2014). This is largely due to the comparatively higher number of professional archaeolo- 
gists working in the medieval archaeology of western Europe; in eastern Europe and in 
the eastern Mediterranean, by contrast, archaeologists tend to specialize in ancient and 
Classical archaeology and are less frequently trained or interested in the ©. 149) material 
culture of later states such as Byzantium, the Islamic Caliphate, or the Ottoman Empire. 
This divide in the East is a product of the fragmentation of the field and the legacy of ear- 
lier centuries, when artifacts of early civilizations were more highly prized than the ob- 
jects of the Christian and Islamic centuries (Cameron 2014). A comparison of the litera- 
ture for monastic archaeology in the West, therefore, quickly outpaces the archaeological 
reports related to monastic archaeology in East. While the monastic settlements expand- 
ed after the Islamic conquests in Egypt, for example, few archaeologists were interested 
in the medieval Christian history of the Middle East, as they were more drawn to the ma- 
terial culture of the ancient civilizations of the Greeks, Egyptians, and Mesopotamians 
(Decker 2016). 


In both East and West, monasteries have often been viewed as entities separate from oth- 
er built environments and communities. The uniqueness of monasteries as expressly 
Christian settlements with churches and chapels made them the focus of much art and ar- 
chitectural history in the twentieth century but of little archaeological interest. The few 
scholars who specialized in the study of the built environment of monastic communities 
were more interested in the monumentality of churches built of stone and in documenting 
ecclesiastical architecture (Lavan and Bowden 2003). The study of monasticism itself was 
often an extension of the historical study of Christianity, and little attention was given to 
the institution's unique development in its own right or its ties to earlier, secular estates 
(Papadakis 1986). By focusing upon the church as the centerpiece of a monastic settle- 
ment, scholars regularly overlooked smaller urban and village monastic sites, since their 
existence seemed to break with the understanding of where monastic communities 
should, or could, be located. Indeed, archaeologists deemed a large number of sites as 
monastic, both in the East and in the West, merely on the basis of monastic hagiographies 
or Late Antique travelogues, even when archaeological evidence was entirely lacking. 


In more recent years, archaeologists have come to appreciate how the study of early 
monastic settlements benefits from a familiarity both with monastic institutions and with 
the archaeology of Late Antique secular settlements. For example, recent excavations in 
Ireland and Scotland have provided new evidence that many sites previously thought to 
be monasteries are in fact estates for Christian elites. Additionally, archaeological surveys 
have identified sites that are likely monastic settlements, although they are unknown 
from documentary and literary evidence (O'Sullivan and Ó Carragáin 2008). A similar pat- 
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tern is evident in Judea, where several small sites previously misidentified as farmsteads 
have been correctly identified as monastic communities. 


The archaeology of early monasticism is therefore a field in transition as its specialists in- 
creasingly contextualize monasticism in light of a range of fundamental factors. Chrono- 
logical debates related to Late Antiquity both in the West and in the East, for example, 
are critical to understanding monastic sites; to name but one example, Ireland was not 
part of the Roman Empire and the story of its development of monasticism is starkly dif- 
ferent from that found in Roman Britain. Similarly, the question of Christianity after the 
Islamic conquests still creates problems for historians describing the connections that 
may have existed between monastic communities both within and _ ©. 150) outside Byzan- 
tium. Historiographical studies also highlight the overreliance upon hagiographical litera- 
ture for monastic origins and practices (examples abound from Ireland, France, Italy, 
Cappadocia, and Egypt). Monastic archaeology is poised to benefit from theoretical ap- 
proaches to Late Antique archaeology in general, including phenomenological discussions 
about the meaning and identification of monastic sites and the role of monasteries as con- 
duits of regional change (Brooks Hedstrom 2017; Lavan and Bowden 2003). 


In quite a different vein, the increasing turn to scientific techniques is completely over- 
hauling the dating of monastic sites. In previous generations, broad, relative stylistic 
models offered a basis for determining the introduction of expressly Christian objects into 
pagan contexts. For example, archaeologists often regarded the adoption of Latin in Ire- 
land, the introduction of stone crosses in Scotland, or the chiseling of crosses on older pa- 
gan temples in Egypt or Syria as the work of monastic Christians transforming the land- 
scape, but scholars never securely tied such practices to the hands of monks. Even the 
transmission of earlier pagan images into expressly Christian iconography cannot be well 
dated. Egyptian Christians translated and transformed ancient images of Isis nursing Ho- 
rus or Harpocrates on a throne into images of Mary nursing Jesus, and eventually the ful- 
ly Christianized image appeared in many devotional spaces for monks (Figure 8.1). 

(p.151) But without greater scientific evidence we cannot confidently date these changes 
or trace the role that monks played in the process. The application of archaeological sci- 
ences remains new in monastic archaeology but is already making a significant difference 
in dating and studying monastic remains on a microscopic level. The increased use of sci- 
entific forms of analysis, such as radiocarbon dating of mortar or charcoal found in a fire 
pit, carbon and nitrogen stable isotope analysis of carbonate and bone collagen extracted 
from monastic burials (Gregoricka and Sheridan 2013), and the use of dendrochronology 
for dating wood used in the construction of monastic residences, has provided important 
absolute dates to correct outdated relative typologies (Dahari et al. 2000). 
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Figure 8.1 Isis nursing Horus from Edfu, Egypt. 
(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 


While we may not have archaeological evidence for the first centuries of monasticism in 
many areas of Afro-Eurasia, there is increasing evidence for monastic settlements that 
date to the fifth century and later. The buildings, whether makeshift dwellings inhabited 
by an individual or multi-roomed structures constructed for several individuals, provide 
empirical evidence for physical descriptions of lived religion as opposed to the imagined 
environments only described in passing in monastic literature linked to famous founders. 
The buildings, however, date well after the first men and women began to move into 
spaces that they could use for the daily routine of prayer, recitation, regulated eating, and 
visits with other Christians. 


Archaeology of Monasticism 


Many of the sources we have for fourth-century monasticism, particularly papyri and os- 
traca, do not address the methods of construction, adoption of locations for habitations, 
or how monastic settlements came to be located where they are. Hagiographic foundation 
narratives and other forms of monastic literature should be read cautiously, as the writ- 
ers’ intent often masks the historical reality of the communities and their origins. Archae- 
ological evidence, however, offers a different and in some ways more expansive view of 
monasticism. For example, survey archaeology has helped fill in the map of monastic 
communities otherwise unattested in the written sources (Bar 2005). By increasing the 
number of settlements surveyed and observing how monasticism existed in the remote, 
rural, and urban landscapes, we have also changed our notions about what constitutes 
monasticism (Taxel et al. 2009). 
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One challenge in looking at monastic evidence is that some communities are still occu- 
pied and function as modern monasteries, such as the famous monastery of Mar Saba in 
the Judean Desert. Mar Saba offers one of the most remarkable settlements whose me- 
dieval structures continue to be used today by the monastery’s community, but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain what elements truly date to its establishment (Figure 8.2). The monaster- 
ies of the Judean Desert and in Galilee illustrate the economic, spiritual, and architectural 
importance of monastic sites in Late Antiquity (Ashkenazi and Aviam 2012). On a spiritual 
plane, Christians understood the desert as the space where Jesus was tempted and where 
John lived on locusts, but they also knew caves provided . 152) necessary shelter for 
those in need (Heb 11:38). In early Christian literature, then, the desert was regarded as 
an empty land that was neither settled nor farmed and thus potentially useless for habita- 
tion until monks began building (Guillaumont 1975). Yet the “empty desert” was more of a 
rhetorical construction depending on the location of the community; it could be a desert 
of sand in Egypt, a forest of trees in Germany, or the sea with islands off the coast of Ire- 
land. In many cases monastic settlements sprouted along trade routes so that they would 
be visible to travelers, particularly along pilgrimage routes (Perrone 1995). Numerous 
seasonal settlements also emerged in deserts as men, primarily, worked to extract natural 
resources, such as porphyry, granite, and salt (Rubin 1996). The landscape’s differentness 
from the urban environment reinforced hagiographical accounts of monks as angels who 
battled unseen threats in the desert (or forest or coast) and forged a heaven on earth that 
focused upon bodily suffering, discomfort, and physical separation from the world, like 
those who established a monastery on Iona (Figure 8.3). While the literary portrait of 
monasticism certainly reflected some aspects of its ethos, the construction of monastic 
residences with colorful mosaic floors and painted walls, dining facilities, baths, hostels, 
infirmaries, gardens, presses, and monumental churches suggest that textual sources dis- 
torted the reality found in the archaeological record. The four regions discussed below 
highlight recent investigations in . 153) monastic archaeology and illustrate how the 
study of monastic archaeology, regardless of location, has faced similar methodological 
and historiographical challenges. 
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Figure 8.2 Mar Saba in the Judean Desert. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Dorot Jewish Division, The New 
York Public Library) 


Figure 8.3 View of Iona east toward the coast of 
Scotland. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Bain Collection, The Library of 
Congress) 


Archaeology of Monasticism in Anatolia 


The archaeological evidence of monastic life in eastern Anatolia is an excellent example 
of the methodological and historical problems associated with studying the archaeology 
of early monasticism. Monasticism in Cappadocia is associated with Basil the Great (d. 
379), who wrote treatises on ascetic practice and rules for cenobitic communities. He 
wrote from a primarily urban monastic milieu, and no trace of these monastic communi- 
ties remains. Unlike Syrian, Palestinian, and Egyptian monasticism, in which monks lived 
in a variety of locations, including villages, abandoned sites, and underutilized land- 
scapes, male and female Cappadocian monks settled mostly in urban communities in 
close proximity to non-monastics (Ousterhout 2005; Rodley 1985). Therefore, the identifi- 
cation of monastic households in contrast to other secular, domestic households is a chal- 
lenge, as the line between the two forms may be impossible to discern without documen- 
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tary evidence from the site. Monasteries, which were most often identified by archaeolo- 
gists on the basis of an enclosure wall around a church, a refectory, and regularly sized 
residential quarters, could be clearly seen in the countryside, but what did such commu- 
nities look like when embedded within a settlement with non-monastics? . 154) The nat- 
ural topography and geology of Cappadocia, moreover, with its striking tufa hills that jut 
into the air, create an unusual visual and physical landscape that fostered the illusion that 
this was simply a land of monastic communities: who else but monks would willingly elect 
to live in such an unusual location (Cooper and Decker 2012, 14-16) (Figure 8.4)? The 
volcanic rock structures in eastern Cappadocia were long regarded as ©. 155) the loca- 
tion of Basil’s monastic federation, but recent archaeological survey and excavation have 
suggested that the structures are a combination of vernacular farmsteads and estates 
built alongside monastic sites, rather than merely a community of monks seeking an un- 
usual landscape. Survey work in the area has demonstrated that the built environments 
included wealthy estates with painted chapels, workshops, animal farms, and a few 
monasteries, all situated together. Even more damaging to the myth of early Cappadocian 
monasticism is the fact that the majority of the sites date to the Middle Byzantine period 
(ca. 800-1204) or later and thus do not represent an early form of Basilian monasticism. 


Figure 8.4 Cappadocian dwelling with door cut into 
the tufa. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Matson Photo Service, Library of 
Congress) 


One region where we can glimpse the evolution of early monasticism in Anatolia is at the 
site at Alahan in Isauria. The monastic settlement rests on a mountain ledge and presents 
evidence for how a fifth-century Christian pilgrimage center evolved into a monastic set- 
tlement with a cave church, two basilicas, and a baptistery (Gough 1985). While initial 
Byzantine structures were constructed in the fifth century, a monastic community took up 
residence sometime after the sixth century. Both Cappadocia and Alahan demonstrate 
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that the archaeological identification of monastic settlements is a complicated affair in- 
volving the reworking of earlier attestations and presentation of new ones based upon 
material remains with a more conservative use of literary sources for dating archaeologi- 
cal sites. 


Gazan Monasticism: Balancing Archaeology 
and Hagiography 


While Anatolian monasticism developed its distinct forms in relative isolation, Gazan 
monasticism is closely linked to Egyptian monasticism in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. Later monastic leaders were immigrants to Gaza and demonstrated persistent 
ties to Egypt and growing connections with other places in the empire: Abba Isaiah came 
from Egypt in the second half of the fifth century; Peter the Iberian and John the Eunuch 
fled from Constantinople after they were captured from their homes in Georgia in the late 
fifth century; Dorotheus of Gaza came from Antioch in the sixth century; and Barsanuphis 
was from Egypt before his epistolary exchange with Abba John in the sixth century. The 
influence of Egyptian monasticism and later commitments to miaphysite, or non-Chal- 
cedonian, theology further solidified the ties between the two regions. Yet it is not at all 
clear that theological differences are visible in the archaeological remains of monastic 
communities. By the seventh century, Gazan monasticism becomes almost silent during 
the waves of Persian and Arab conquests. The fate of the monastic communities that de- 
fined Late Antique Gaza awaits further archaeological work that examines the transition 
between the Byzantine and Umayyad periods in the seventh century. An important aspect 
of this transition was the rising division between miaphysite and dyophysite theology that 
directly impacted Gazan monasticism as fifth-century ©. 156) anti-Chalcedonian leaders 
such as Peter of Iberia and Abba Isaiah were replaced by the Chalcedonian Barsanuphis, 
John, and Dorotheus (Kofsky 2004). 


Hilarion, an early fourth-century Gazan Christian, is considered the founder of monasti- 
cism in the region, and Jerome recorded his life. Hilarion was said to have trained with 
the great Antony and later returned to Gaza to establish his own community. His first resi- 
dence is thought to be near the modern site of Deir el-Balah in a landscape defined by 
sand dunes and marsh ridges along the coast. The archaeological site of Tell Umm el-‘Amr 
offers the best evidence for a collection of Byzantine-period structures that scholars have 
linked to the later Monastery of St. Hilarion. During antiquity, an earthquake heavily 
damaged the community, which may have been later mined for stone during the Umayyad 
period. A Byzantine church, with at least five phases, includes a chapel and a tomb for Hi- 
larion. The construction of a bathhouse, a hostel, and small rooms, possibly monastic 
cells, according to the excavators, could provide enough evidence to identify Umm 
el-‘Amr as the site of Hilarion’s later monastery (Elter and Hassoune 2008). The presence 
of facilities for travelers such as the bathhouse and xenodocheion provides clues to the 
importance of the site as a place of Christian pilgrimage and hospitality for those journey- 
ing to the Holy Land. Close to Umm el-‘Amr is the site of Deir e-Nuserat, which may be 
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the location of the early sixth-century Monastery of Seridus. Excavations have uncovered 
a large walled settlement whose spatial configuration closely resembles a large coenobi- 
um, with a central courtyard, halls, small rooms, an infirmary, a bathhouse, and a church. 


The Byzantine structures at Umm el-‘Amr and Deir e-Nuserat offer the most promising in- 
dications of monastic communities. A few other sites have churches (e.g., Horvat Gerarit/ 
Khirbet Umm Jarrar) or fragments of mosaic flooring (e.g., Kefar Shearta) that are often 
indicative of an ecclesiastical structure. But neither of these features is sufficient by itself 
to allow for a convincing identification of a site as a monastic estate. The early sixth-cen- 
tury monastic complex near Khirbet Jemameh, further east of the Gazan coast, has a com- 
bination of structures that may illustrate the adaptive reuse of a farmhouse as a monastic 
estate (Gophna and Feig 1993). The central church, whose core is thought to be the origi- 
nal farmhouse, includes a crypt and a vaulted burial chamber. Additional rooms radiate 
from the courtyard, including a large hall, a kitchen, and a dormitory. The certainty in at- 
tributing sites as monastic is far more nuanced as we recognize that farmhouses, estates, 
and military camps could be, and were, modified frequently for later monastic use. 


The Archaeology of Monastic Egypt 


Like Gazan monasticism, the initial identification of Egyptian monastic sites depended 
heavily upon literary sources for proof and relative dating. The archaeology of Egyptian 
monasticism was once a simple story of two types of monastic settlements: monks lived in 
hermit cave dwellings, following Antony as he appears in the biography by ®. 157) 
Athanasius, or they lived in enclosed communal settlements, following the rules and life 
of Pachomius. The numerous sites of monastic communities excavated throughout Egypt 
present a much more complex story of monastic settlement than what the binary narra- 
tive offers. In fact, the archaeology of monastic settlements proves that monastic commu- 
nities were far more different from each other than previously thought and even expand- 
ed in size after the Arab conquest of Egypt (Brooks Hedstrom 2007; Giorda 2010; Loon 
2014; O’Connell 2007). 


The monastic settlement at Kellia (known in monastic literature as the Cells), in Egypt’s 
Delta, is an example that illustrates the changes in monastic archaeology. The site of the 
Cells was well known in Late Antiquity due to the religious tours described by monastic 
authors such as Evagrius, John Cassian, and Palladius. But the location of the site was a 
mystery until its discovery in the 1960s. The inhabitants of Kellia, and those at Scetis, fur- 
ther south at modern Wadi Natrun, came to be known as the Desert Fathers. Their wis- 
dom, actions, and beliefs became the foundation for the Sayings of the Desert Fathers and 
solidified the myth of the Egyptian desert as an isolated and noble landscape of ascetics 
(Goehring 2003). The Sayings detailed monks living alone or with only one companion in a 
harsh desert, requiring them to fetch water, tend meager plots of vegetables, and survive 
by eating only a small biscuit or loaf each day (Ward 1984). The identification and subse- 
quent excavation of Kellia from the 1960s to the present offered a portrait of ascetic liv- 
ing radically different from that espoused in monastic literature. The survey of the five ar- 
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eas that constitute the site included more than fifteen hundred monastic buildings, many 
of which had more than thirty rooms each (Figure 8.5). Although the Sayings implied that 
fourth-century monks lived in the area, the earliest archaeological evidence of settlement 
dates to the beginning of the fifth century. The residences could have held several monks, 
and many were expanded in later generations to include chapels, martyria, and facilities 
to accommodate a large number of people. Monks modified the residence by adding many 
kitchens, incorporating large double- and triple-roomed halls, and joining several resi- 
dences by the addition of walls for open-air courtyards. Far from the idealized portrait of 
individualized monastic dwellings with spatial separation between dwellings, the survey 
of Kellia’s settlement demonstrates that the post-fifth-century site resembles a densely 
settled village with distinct neighborhoods. 


Dating the settlements at Kellia is complicated. The typology of the eleven documented 
churches at Kellia reflects a span of building from the early fifth century until the ninth 
century. Epigraphic and ceramic evidence points to an abandonment in the later tenth 
century or even the eleventh century, although this late date may reflect post-residential 
use of the churches alone, after the monastic community left the area (Grossmann 2002, 
262-66, 491-99). It is not clear that all fifteen hundred residences within the seven clus- 
ters located at Kellia were occupied simultaneously (Jacquet 2008). The majority of the 
dipinti are written in Boharic Coptic, the dialect of Lower Egypt, with fewer in Greek. In 
comparison, only a few Arabic graffiti appear at the older sites, in the ninth century, when 
Arabic became the dominant language in Egypt. 


Figure 8.5 A monastic residence at Kellia, Egypt. 


(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 


The initial structures at Kellia, built from sun-dried mud bricks in the fifth century, were 
designed for one or two monks. Both Qusùr Hegeila and Qusür Eremia, the two ©. 158) 
southernmost locations, contain structures that date to the early fifth century (Makowiec- 
ka 1993). The general plan included a large enclosure with a small house attached to the 
northwest wall. The dwelling was multi-roomed with an open-air courtyard, a gatehouse, 
and private rooms for one or two occupants, one of which was comparatively larger than 
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the others, perhaps suggesting that the senior monk owned the more spacious accommo- 
dations. The core of the dwelling included a vestibule leading to a large room, with small- 
er, undecorated rooms off to the sides. Additional features illustrate that the buildings 
were well designed for desert living, with sophisticated ventilation systems with windows, 
vents, and wooden framing to close windows. Some staircases led to the domed roofs. Si- 
los, latrines, and water delivery systems (including plastered cisterns made of fired 
bricks) indicate that the settlement’s engineers were experienced in the needs for stor- 
age, sanitation, and water for the community. The inclusion of embedded animal bones 
and horns in the walls, roughly two meters above the floor, has generated discussion 
about whether they served as hooks in the daily work of braiding rope, weaving, or other 
monastic labors. 


The later phases of construction involved the rapid expansion and modification of many 
buildings. The increased popularity of Kellia as a spiritual center of ascetic living is clear 
in both the number of dwellings that were expanded and the effort to include larger 
spaces that could accommodate a significant number of individuals. Graffiti on walls 

(p. 159) throughout the sites show that people came as temporary residents and congre- 
gated around the martyria. Extensive paintings depicting crosses and animals and high- 
lighting architectural features grace a large percentage of niches on the walls of orato- 
ries. 


A further challenge in interpreting the archaeological evidence for monasticism at Kellia 
is the poor preservation of any documentary evidence. Aside from a few ostraca that iden- 
tify a building as the “Church of Kellia,” inscriptions painted on the walls of many of the 
rooms of the residence provide the main and only source of textual information (Weid- 
mann et al. 2013, 359-63). The epigraphic evidence falls within familiar genres of peti- 
tions for intercessory prayers, dedicatory inscriptions, devotional texts, and occasionally 
dated inscriptions. We learn names of monks, their places of origin, and their concerns 
for salvation. Written mostly in Coptic and then later in Arabic, numerous dipinti and 
graffiti are written over each other to form a textual stratigraphy that invites epigraphists 
to examine how the use of the room changed over the centuries. While scholars look to 
Kellia for its value for early monasticism linked to the Sayings of the Desert Fathers of the 
fourth and fifth centuries, the archaeological evidence requires a careful reconsideration 
since the bulk of the settlement does not reflect the foundations of the community. In- 
stead, the archaeological evidence of the settlements illustrates the robust nature of 
monasticism in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. 


The physical spaces, epigraphic evidence, and earlier literary accounts demonstrate that 
Kellia’s initial popularity increased exponentially after the Arab conquest. As one example 
of Egyptian monasticism, Kellia presents an opportunity to rewrite the history of monasti- 
cism and challenge earlier interpretations of monastic settlement. 
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The Archaeology of Monasticism in Ireland and 
Scotland 


The archaeology of monasticism in Ireland and Scotland shares many similarities with the 
emergence of monasticism in the eastern Mediterranean. While Scotland was part of the 
Roman Empire, Ireland was never part of Roman Britain proper. Thus, the adoption of 
monasticism and its built environments has different relationships with the settlements 
that preceded the arrival of Christianity in the two areas. The sixth century marks the be- 
ginning of monasticism in the literary sources, but archaeological evidence of the commu- 
nities does not exist in general before the eighth century. For example, Iona, located on 
the Isle of Iona off the west coast of Scotland, is perhaps the most famous of the early 
monasteries, but very little evidence for the community’s first centuries is available, as 
the majority of the standing monuments date to after 1000 (McCormick 1997). While Ire- 
land hosts many small but prominent monasteries, such as Clonmacnoise, Inishmurray, 
and Skellig Michael, the development of monastic sites on a few prominent islands over- 
shadows the fact that many Irish monasteries were not in ©. 160) remote locations (Ed- 
wards 1996, 116; Laing 2006, 210-16). The earliest Irish monasteries exhibit the same in- 
dependence as seen in Egyptian monasticism, whereby each community followed its own 
rules. As a result, spatial configurations were generally unique aside from the local mate- 
rials used in construction (Laing 2006, 210). Communities were built in a variety of land- 
scapes, including coastal promontories, river bends, islands, hilltops, and nutrient-rich in- 
land fields. Visibility of monastic settlements appears as a central component of both Ir- 
ish and Scottish monasticism, as it was for the majority of the Byzantine Near East. 
Monasteries stood along roads and visible cliffsides so that pilgrims could find the sites. 


Monastic communities were built into the natural landscape by using circular enclosures 
(raths) made of either earth ramparts and ditches (at Iona and Clonmacnoise) or drystone 
cashel walls (at Inishmurray and Skellig Michael). The use of the monastic enclosure wall 
reflects the importance of ringforts as the major design for domestic settlements in Ire- 
land (Comber 2008). Oval-shaped enclosure walls defined the first monastic settlements 
but were also common at secular Christian estates. Thus, monastic communities used the 
same building techniques and materials, such as beaten earth and stone, for their settle- 
ments. The monastic sites included stone churches, monastic residences, outdoor altars 
(lechta), refectory (tech mor), kitchens, workshops, stables, and guesthouses (Laing 2006, 
214-15). Within the boundaries, monks built circular stone beehive dwellings, clochauns, 
for residences alongside chapels and cemeteries (Barry 1987, 27). 


Inishmurray (in County Sligo), a small island located northwest of Ireland’s coast, offers 
an example of an Irish monastic settlement. Despite its physical isolation and coastal ero- 
sion in modern times, the island is easily visible from the mainland. It is perhaps this visi- 
bility of the island that led to the founding of a monastery in the Early Medieval period. 
Although literary sources speak of a sixth-century community in association with Molaise, 
nothing from the island can be confidently dated before the eighth or ninth century. The 
majority of the dated archaeological material of carved stone, metal objects, architecture, 
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and documentary evidence can be ascribed to the ninth century, shortly before the com- 
munity was sacked during the first Viking raids (O Carragain 2009). Extensive evidence 
exists to see Inishmurray’s monastic community as part of a maritime pilgrimage culture 
whereby visitors sailed from the mainland, spent time with various monks, and then 
sailed to other monastic sites (Dark 2006). 


A central challenge in identifying specifically monastic settlements during the first centu- 
ry of monasticism in Ireland, Scotland, and Wales is that early Christian settlements share 
similar features. For example, the farm estate of a wealthy Christian could have a chapel 
or church and thereby appear to early archaeologists to be a monastery on the basis of 
the church alone (Maldonado 2011). Epigraphic evidence both in Latin and in the Ogham 
alphabet is rare but does exist at the seventh-century monastic settlement of Inch- 
marnock (Lowe 2008, 249). At Tintagel in Cornwall, for instance, the earliest architectur- 
al components were deemed monastic until the 1970s, when archaeologists suggested 
that the physical evidence was more consistent with an elite, secular estate (p. 161) (Boaz- 
man 2008). So while there are more than six hundred Christian enclosures that are eccle- 
siastical in nature and dated before 1000, it is difficult to articulate which of these are 
specifically monastic institutions and which are simply Christian settlements that had 
owners with enough wealth to have a private chapel. A community at Portmahomack in 
northeast Scotland includes archaeological evidence of monastic workshops and 
dwellings from the sixth to the eighth centuries, but we do not have any textual evidence 
of the monastery’s existence in Pictish history (Carver 2008). 


Unlike the monasteries in the East, which were eventually abandoned and never inhabit- 
ed again, many of the early Irish monasteries were subjected to repeated raids by the 
Vikings beginning in the early ninth century (for example, Iona, Skellig Michael, Inish- 
murray, and Rathlin O’Birne Island). The relative wealth of the self-sufficient Irish monas- 
tic settlements, with several provisions for food, metals, and transportable goods, made 
the communities the first targets for the Vikings in their raids to the west (Walsh 1983). 
The monasteries were rebuilt or remodeled extensively after Viking raids, resulting in a 
loss of material from the earliest phases of Irish monasticism. While there is little early 
evidence of the first monastic settlements, Irish monasteries, like Kellia in Egypt, exhibit- 
ed the ability to respond to political and military threats by rebuilding and even expand- 
ing. However, in both areas, monastic communities contracted after the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, and the height of monasticism was only remembered in hagiographi- 
cal sources. 


Conclusion 


The archaeology of early monasticism in Late Antiquity is rich in its diversity of forms, pe- 
riods of occupation, and encounters with the non-monastic world. The regional diversity 
throughout the West and East demonstrates that monastics elected to adopt a wide array 
of locations to live out their ascetic ideals, and those choices may have been very appar- 
ent and important to those who became inhabitants of the monasteries. The archaeology 
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of monasticism in the eastern Mediterranean, where monasticism first emerged, has not 
received the same amount of study as it has in the West (Bowes 2011; Dey and Fentress 
2011; Keevill, Aston, and Hall 2001). As both regions are now showing greater parallels in 
terms of redating sites, the attribution of overlooked sites to the monastic map of various 
regions, and a greater sensitivity to the regional diversity evident in monastic communi- 
ties, the field of monastic archaeology is well poised to benefit from more comparative 
analysis. Taking cues from the fields of Late Antique archaeology and Early Medieval 
studies, which have embraced new theoretical models from sociology, geography, and an- 
thropology, the study of monastic archaeology is undergoing significant changes and ben- 
efiting from its first theoretical turn. One illustration of this change is evident in the role 
of Christian pilgrimage as a phenomenon of travel, encounter, healing, and hospitality re- 
lating to monastic communities . 162) (Frankfurter 1998; O Carragain 2009; Stopford 
1994). Rereading the archaeological evidence of monastic sites offers insights into how 
monastic communities supported religious tourism, the codification of Holy Land sites, 
and the value of commemorating specific monastic founders (Grossmann 1998; Voltaggio 
2011). 


For monastic communities the changing dynamics of land ownership from older familial 
municipal elites to bureaucratic elites, such as monastic estates, retired soldiers, and low- 
er-level bureaucrats, afforded ideal conditions for building new residential centers or con- 
verting earlier estates into monastic communities. The pivotal shift in the fifth and sixth 
centuries appears in the papyrological sources from excavated monastic sites in Egypt 
and in the archaeological evidence in Scotland and Ireland, as wealth was redistributed 
into the hands of a monastic aristocracy (Banaji 2001, 102-27). Many monastic officials 
and clerics benefited directly from the new economic centers in tangible and monumental 
ways that led to the increasing physical expansion of the monasteries. For example, even 
after the Arab conquest of the Levant and Egypt, monastic communities continued to ex- 
pand, especially in Egypt, where a fairly tolerant approach to the reclamation of aban- 
doned lands allowed monasteries to function as fully developed estates without interfer- 
ence from Muslim governors (Brooks Hedstrom 2017; Mikhail 2014). By incorporating the 
wider view of monasteries as spaces that redefined the Late Antique landscape, we can 
observe the powerful combination of spiritual, social, and economic influence of the 
monastic estates in relationship with non-monastic towns, villages, and cities (Patrich 
2004). 


The archaeology of monasticism is far more than a study of churches found within monas- 
tic settlements or the cataloguing of mosaic floors or stone crosses with interlacing de- 
signs. Archaeological work at monastic sites over the last twenty years has demonstrated 
the benefits of survey archaeology, landscape archaeology, and scientific archaeology in 
providing a far more complex documentation of who lived in monastic settlements, who 
visited the communities, and how the sites were part of the social network of the first 
Christian communities in the first millennium (Blanke 2014; Taxel et al. 2009). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The archaeology of ancient Christian baptisteries, purpose-built venues for the initiation 
of new Christians, opens new avenues to study early Christianity. Through consideration 
of structure and design, space, liturgy, and the afterlife of baptisteries, this chapter 
brings the archaeology and liturgical tradition into a dialogue between site and rite about 
Christian initiation in Late Antiquity. Archaeology highlights the important role played by 
a water bath and anointing with blessed oil, on the one hand, and the corresponding evo- 
lution of liturgical space, on the other, illustrating how ritual evolution went hand in hand 
with changes in the material culture. The chapter empowers readers visiting any ancient 
baptistery to view the space as a sacred vestige of early Christianity through new lenses 
attuned to archaeology and material culture. 


Keywords: anointing, baptism, Christian initiation, liturgy, material culture, oil, rite, ritual, site, water 


Introduction 


“CHRISTIANS are made, not born.” With these words Tertullian sought to explain the sig- 
nificance of becoming a Christian (2009, Apology 18). The making of a Christian includes 
sacred rites of initiation that embody the meaning of that journey. The shape of those ritu- 
al actions and their venues are essential markers of early Christianity. 


Liturgical rites give symbolic expression to Christian initiation from New Testament 
times. Their earliest interpretation comes from St. Paul in his Letter to the Romans (6:3- 
5), where immersion in the water of baptism is likened to the new Christian’s participa- 
tion in the death and resurrection of Jesus. The second is Jesus’s conversation with 
Nicodemus in the Gospel of John (3:3-7) concerning rebirth or birth from above (anothen). 
These New Testament passages are the principal archetypes of Christian initiation. 
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Although a series of rituals developed to constitute Christian initiation, a central bath in 
water gave the rite the name “baptism,” from the Greek baptizein, “to dip or plunge,” and 
the space associated with the rite the name “baptistery.” To examine how archaeology 
contributes to understanding early Christianity, this chapter examines baptisteries, those 
spaces set aside for the initiation of new Christians, in dialogue with the sacred rites that 
occurred there. 


The earliest Christians baptized in rivers or ponds, but purpose-built baptisteries appear 
in the archaeological record from the third century, and common albeit locally diverse 
patterns of initiation rites developed to accompany the central water bath. The architec- 
tural feature accommodating this bath is the baptismal font (or basin, or pool/piscina). 
Those rites included a period of preparation, renouncing evil and professing Christian 
faith, disrobing for a water bath, anointing with oil, and donning anew ©. 168) garment 
upon completion of the rites. Gathering with one’s new Christian community for the cele- 
bration of the Lord’s Supper marked the completion of initiation and full communion with 
Christ and the Church (Johnson 2007). A dialogue between these two aspects of Christian 
initiation—baptistery and baptism, archaeology and liturgical tradition, or, in short, site 
and rite—both illumines and challenges. 


An extensive multilingual literature treats the archaeology of baptism in regional con- 
texts.! Sebastian Ristow’s Frühchristliche Baptisterien (1998) is the most recent, authori- 
tative work on the subject as a whole. English readers will find no better summary both of 
Ristow's compendium and of the larger architectural, art historical, liturgical, sociopoliti- 
cal, and theological literature than the prolific work of Robin M. Jensen (2009, 2011, 
2012, 2015) and the comprehensive volume by Everett Ferguson, Baptism in the Early 
Church: History, Theology, and Liturgy in the First Five Centuries (2009). Indebted to 
such scholarship and informed by both familiar and lesser known baptismal sites, this 
chapter surveys key archaeological features proper to baptisteries as they relate to evolv- 
ing baptismal rites. 


Structure and Design: What Did Baptisteries 
Look Like? 


The small number of baptisteries dating to before the mid-fourth century have made it 
difficult to determine the form of the earliest baptisteries. The discovery in the 1920s and 
1930s of the third-century "house church" with a distinctive baptismal room at Dura-Eu- 
ropos, Syria, is the earliest known dedicated baptistery. There, a small rectangular tub 
modeled on a familiar pool type, the hot and cold tubs (also termed baptisteria) in Roman 
baths, was situated in a niche of the room set aside for sacred rites (Serra 2006). The ear- 
ly fourth-century (314-319) baptistery at Aquileia, with its centrally placed circular font, 
is quite possibly the second-oldest known baptistery. During those earliest years of 
Constantine's reign, when the first basilicas were built for the celebration of Eucharist, 
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“it cannot be excluded that baptism was still celebrated in baths and similar 
structures” (Brandt 2016, 595). 


The next decade saw both the Council of Nicaea (325) and the construction of monumen- 
tal baptisteries—in Jerusalem at the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, in Rome at the Later- 
an, and in Trier with a square baptistery in 334 (Brandt 2016). The cathedral church of 
Rome, St. John the Baptist on Lateran Hill, included the first freestanding, .169) monu- 
mental baptismal structure (Jensen 2011), putatively founded on an existing model as 
well. Although this octagonal structure was earlier believed to have been constructed on 
a round foundation surrounding a round pool of about 10 meters in diameter (Branden- 
burg 2005), Brandt (2006) has demonstrated that the original font too was octagonal. The 
20-meter-high baptistery dates to the pontificate of Sylvester (314-335) and, according to 
the Liber Pontificalis (1:172-75, 234), its opulent interior decoration to the reign of Em- 
peror Constantine. Situated about 50 meters northwest of the basilica, it is still extant to- 
day. 


Scholars speculate that the octagonal form of baptistery derived from the classic Roman 
mausoleum, suggesting an association of baptism with death and Christian martyrdom. 
Brandt and others propose that the octagonal space surrounding a font had more to do 
with providing an ambulatory for liturgical movement than with symbolism (Brandt 2011). 
Brandt also notes that “the octagonal shape places this building in a very high cultural 
context, where polygonal shapes were intended, in the first place, to convey prestige 
without any religious connotations” (2016, 591). Nevertheless, the octagon became a 
popular symbolic shape for Christian baptisteries, fonts, and martyria (Eastman, Chapter 
5 in this volume; Jensen 2011). The significance of the number eight is especially attrib- 
uted to St. Ambrose, the putative author of an epigram adorning the octagonal font in the 
Milan cathedral.” There Easter is the eighth day, the day beyond the seven-day week, the 
day of salvation when (together with Epiphany and Pentecost) baptisms were celebrated 
(Underwood 1950; Ferguson 2009). 


Throughout the fourth and fifth centuries, smaller parish churches, termed tituli (some of 
them former house churches), multiplied across Rome (Pietri 1989; Brandenburg 2005). 
These incorporated baptisteries and fonts in a variety of shapes and sizes. Documents 
from the early fifth century, including a letter by Pope Innocent I to Decentius, bishop of 
Gubbio, demonstrate that presbyters were authorized to baptize, while the bishop re- 
served authority for the laying on of hands and a second anointing for the conferral of the 
Holy Spirit (Connell 2010; Johnson 2007). As the number of catechumens increased, these 
titular churches would develop their own formal baptisteries (Ferguson 2009). From the 
last decade of the fourth century, the titular church of St. Clement had a 7.10-by-9.50-me- 
ter rectangular baptismal room with a 1.15-meter-deep twelve-sided font that was 3.50 
meters across, surrounding a round interior shape of 2.10 meters. An adjacent room is 
tentatively identified as the place for anointing (Guidobaldi 2004). The Roman titular 
church Santi Quattro Coronati from the same era also boasts a circular baptistery with a 
circular font some 12 meters in diameter (Barelli and Pugliese 2016). Marina Falla Castel- 
franchi (2009) believes, in contrast to Ristow (1998), that fifth-century Constantinople 
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was home to some twenty baptisteries in addition to the two simultaneously active baptis- 
teries at the Great Church, Hagia Sophia. 


(p.170 Beneath another Roman titulus, St. Lawrence in Lucina, archaeologists uncovered 
a baptistery dating to the mid-fourth century, feasibly rectangular like St. Clement and St. 
Cecilia (Brandt 2012). It contained, putatively also in its center, a large internally round 
marble-clad font (3.4 meters in diameter). Continuing this comparison of the St. 
Lawrence font with its Roman peers, Brandt argues, "It is highly probable that the circu- 
lar outside of the rim was interrupted by six...concave parts, creating a rim which was 
shaped like a star" (2012, 141). This font, like its precursors, follows a pool model famil- 
iar from public and private villa gardens. It was the second-largest known in Rome, small- 
er only than that at the Lateran (Brandt 2011, 2012). 


A range of other font shapes appear later in the archaeological record (Figure 9.1). Ris- 
tow (1998), Ferguson (2009), and Jensen (2009, 2011, 2012, 2015) summarize this evolu- 
tion, including frequency and geographical spread. They identify and catalog also cruci- 
form, oval, three- and four-lobed, rectangular, and hexagonal fonts, elaborating on the 
decorative features where present (Jensen 2011). Sometimes fonts embrace multiple sym- 
bolic shapes, such as the font at the former temple of Zeus-Olbios at the Turkish resort 
town of Yayla, in the lower Taurus Mountains, with its cruciform frame and circular interi- 
or basin (Wannagat and Westphalen, 2009). 


Figure 9.1 Font diversity illustrated (left; right: top, 
center, bottom): Son Peretó, Mallorca (rounded cruci- 
form/oval in both the earlier larger and later smaller 
font); Paros, Greece (cruciform); Panormos, Crete (U- 
shaped); Elaiussa Sebaste, Turkey (cruciform). 


(Photos: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco) 


(p. 171) Cross-shaped fonts, reflecting the theological meanings of death and resurrection, 
appear more frequently in the archaeological record than the early octagon. While the 
oval or womblike fonts suggest the rebirth motif of John's Gospel, the three-lobed ver- 
sions appear to emphasize the Trinitarian theology of baptism. Other frequent types in- 
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clude square, U-shaped, and coffin-like fonts. Some of these fonts have steps on one, two, 
three, or four sides to lead into and out of the water and to accommodate assisting minis- 
ters of baptism; some fonts have steps on one side only; others have no steps at all. In 
short, diversity reigns, albeit with particular shapes dominating in certain regions. For ex- 
ample, the cruciform font appears throughout the West (Ferguson 2009), and oval and 
three-lobed fonts more often in Constantinople and in western Asia Minor generally (Falla 
Castelfranchi 2009). 


Another feature common to baptisteries across time and place is the small, secondary 
basin adjacent to the principal piscina, which appears already by the fourth century, as 
the example from St. Lawrence in Lucina shows (Brandt 2003). Scholars suggest several 
plausible explanations for their use. In a fourth-century context, they may have served as 
basins for foot washing at baptism (Brandt 2003), which occurred in St. Ambrose’s Milan 
(On the Sacraments 3:5; Yarnold 1994), Ravenna under Ambrosian influence (Foletti 
2009), and parts of Spain according to the episcopal Council of Elvira (305/306) (Akeley 
1967; McConnell 2005). Ambrose’s observation that foot washing at baptism was not a 
Roman custom, however, does argue against this explanation. Other scholars believe 
smaller basins were used for baptizing infants or small children. Indeed, some raised 
basins could function in that way, such as at Sobata in Palestine (Figueras 2013) or St. 
Epiphanius's basilica at Salamis/Constantia in Cyprus (Maguire 2012). Many basins, how- 
ever, are flush with the floor and hardly suitable for infant baptism, such as those at St. 
Mary and St. John at Ephesus (modern Selcuk), Turkey (Hueber 1997), and at the first 
(larger) font at Son Peretó, Spain (Figure 9.1). Still other scholars propose that they may 
have served as a receptacle for blessing the water, which would then be used for baptism 
in the larger font (Brandt 2012). The appearance of such secondary basins so early in the 
history of baptismal architecture and repeatedly throughout Christian antiquity continues 
to raise the question of their purpose and suggests further topics for study. 


Construction materials for building and appointing baptisteries varied. Builders used the 
materials familiar to their regions, such as local sandstone, tufa, granite, or baked brick. 
Vestiges of richly colored frescos proliferate as well, and across the Mediterranean, ves- 
tiges of mosaic wall decorations and floors in marble, mother of pearl, and glass survive. 
Splendid extant mosaic floors also adorn baptisteries, from early fourth-century Aquileia, 
Italy, with its majestic scenes (Brandt 2016; Doig 2008) to almost every extant baptistery 
on the island of Cos, Greece (Baldini and Livadiotti 2011) and to simple small-town 
churches like St. Philon at Karpasia in rural Cyprus, with their elaborate medallion forms 
in rich opus sectile (Maguire 2012; Michaelides 1989). Such artistic patterns accentuate 
the purpose of liturgical spaces and illustrate the onetime beauty of many baptismal 
structures (Jensen 2011). In regions such as Cyprus where native marble is unknown, im- 
ported marble added to the importance and prestige of a structure, as at (». 172) the St. 
George baptistery near Peyia (Nicolaou 2013). Wood, even where not plentiful, served es- 
pecially for roofing and staircases (Megaw et al. 2007). 
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Church builders in Late Antiquity frequently also mined spolia from earlier buildings 
(Greenhalgh 1989). Examples include the massive column base from the early empire 
reused in the foundation of the Ambrosian baptistery at Milan (Roberti and Paredi 1974) 
and the fifth-century incorporation of Roman imperial spolia in the Lateran baptistery by 
Sixtus III, recalling Constantine’s original sponsorship (Thayer 2012). Fonts constructed 
from spolia were ordinarily finished with plaster or marble, and many white, gray, or var- 
iegated fragments of spoliated marble still cling to extant brick and mortar structures. 
Representative examples, among many, include the previously noted font at Milan, the 
baptistery in the small monastic church of Elaiussa Sebaste, Turkey (Equini-Schneider 
2003, 2007, fig. 1), and the baptistery of the East Basilica at Cyrene, Libya, which unique- 
ly reuses an ancient sarcophagus as a font (Bonacasa and Sciré 2009). 


Baptisteries at Alahan (Turkey) and Kourion (Cyprus) 


Not all extant baptisteries have enjoyed the benefit of systematic excavation with its care- 
ful reading of stratification, ceramic analysis, dating of coinage, and other procedures 
that are necessary to interpret surviving material culture as securely as possible. Often 
archaeologists labor to clear away debris in order to free up buildings still partially stand- 
ing and reconstruct missing walls, columns, and other architectural members. Recon- 
struction of fallen architecture may make the ancient world come alive for the visitor to 
the site, but only systematic excavation reveals hard archaeological data for a fully satis- 
fying interpretation. For the purpose of this chapter two frequently visited baptismal sites 
illustrate the difference. 


The baptistery at Alahan, Turkey, which was not excavated systematically but has been 
reconstructed well, provides the visitor with an image of the characteristic spatial, struc- 
tural, and design features of baptisteries. Located on a narrow ledge in the Taurus Moun- 
tains some 250 meters long by 30 meters wide, the Alahan complex includes a freestand- 
ing baptistery situated between two churches (Figure 9.2). 
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La] 


Figure 9.2 Map and photo of Alahan ecclesiastical 
complex, a narrow ledge in the Taurus Mountains 
with an original cave "chapel," two basilicas, free- 
standing baptistery, living quarters, and small ceme- 
tery. 


(Photo: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco; map, after Gough 1985) 


Although the complex at Alahan originally was thought to be an early sixth-century 
monastery (Gough 1985), scholars today concur that it was more likely a pilgrimage 
shrine and less isolated than once believed (Elton 2002). Using coin finds ranging from 
Hadrian (117-138) to Constans II (641-688), late Roman fine ware, and painted local pot- 
tery from the fifth through seventh centuries, Elton (contra Gough) dates the site secure- 
ly to the late sixth or early seventh century (2002, 2013). Revisiting the data, architect 
Norman Wetzig (2014) has nuanced this position by suggesting that the complex, includ- 
ing the baptistery, underwent two building phases: 451 to 462, and mid- to late sixth cen- 


tury. 


Rectangular on the exterior, the baptistery consists of an original 10-by-10-meter square 
interior and includes a narrow entryway, a later addition. The square is divided into two 
parallel areas 5 meters wide. At the east end of each is an apse about 2 meters ©. 173) 
deep and double arched windows high in the wall. The font, located in the north area, is 
undecorated and cruciform, with the top 0.3 meter above the floor. Constructed from 
tongue-in-groove stone parts, it is unique in font design. The stylized ends of the Greek 
cross are concave. Its equal arms, each with three steps, are 1 meter long and 0.5 meter 
wide. Although the font is deep enough (1.35 meters) for immersion, its small floor space 
at the center (less than 1 square meter) could only have accommodated a single person 
(Gough 1985, 129), which makes it likely that baptism at Alahan was either by affusion or 
by self-immersion. 


On a ledge above the north wall, a small cistern collected spring water from one of the 
main aqueducts (Gough 1985), and terracotta fluting delivered water down the wall and 
across the floor to the top of the font edge (Figure 9.3). A drain hole is visible in the top 
step on the south arm of the font, presumably allowing for “living” water to flow through 
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the font. The baptismal area proper was raised one step higher than the south segment 
and separated by an arcade (Gough 1985). The north apse includes a stone bench for pre- 
siding clergy and likely was the space where post-baptismal anointing took place. High in 
the west walls, arched windows appear to match those of the east walls. At nearly floor 
level to the south there is a large window or low door (1.13 by 1.70 meters) with @. 174) 
inward-opening panels, suggesting perhaps a non-ceremonial entrance from the west and 
a possible clue to patterns of liturgical movement. Minimal decoration survives in the 
form of carved limestone and traces of red and black painted plaster (Elton 2002; Gough 
1985). 


pi 


Figure 9.3 Alahan baptistery (5th-6th centuries), 
tongue-in-groove cruciform font. Note the water de- 
livery system, and the column bases marking the 
principal font space. 


(Photo: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco) 


Excavation at Alahan stopped with the untimely death of Michael Gough, archaeological 
director at the site for nearly two decades. Consequently, the baptistery remains a typo- 
logical example of numerous poorly understood baptismal structures, and the data need- 
ed to fully comprehend the architecture and its role in celebrating Christian initiation re- 
main elusive. Further systematic excavation relating the baptistery to the two churches 
and the complex as a whole would do much to illuminate the liturgical rites carried out 
there. 


On the other hand, the more comprehensive the archaeology, the more likely it is that a 
site-rite study will deliver a fuller understanding of early Christian life and practice. The 
archaeology of the monumental baptistery at Kourion (Cyprus), with its published final re- 
port by A. H. S. Megaw and colleagues (2007), is a good example. Archaeological survey, 
excavation, and preservation have continued at the site from the 1950s to the present un- 
der the direction of the Cyprus Department of Antiquities, and the baptistery itself was 
excavated in 1974-75 by Megaw. 
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The baptistery and atrium were built as a single unit along the north wall of the Kourion 
basilica, which was itself constructed on razed imperial ruins following the ©. 175) earth- 
quake of 365. The atrium afforded a gathering space and an entry into both the basilica 
and the new baptistery. Across the 16.50-by-12.50-meter main chamber of the baptismal 
chapel, an elaborate mosaic floor led to a raised platform and full apse at the east end. A 
long, narrow room (3.10 meters wide) extended the entire width of the chapel to the east 
of the apse. The east and west walls of the room were lined with masonry benches. The 
location of the room suggests a liturgical purpose (Megaw et al. 2007). 


The baptismal corridor extends along the south wall of the baptistery and consists of a se- 
ries of three small rooms, enclosed and likely vaulted. The small central room is struc- 
turally open to the main hall on the north and features a marble-lined cruciform font 
(1.50 meters across the arms and 1.17 meters deep) set within a recess with a small apse 
(2.80 meters in diameter) and once covered by a semi-dome clad in mosaic. Megaw and 
colleagues suggest that the recess would have looked like the proscenium of a theater 
flanked by two columns reset in situ (2007). Niches in the low wall separating the font 
from the main hall marked the locations where the bishop presided and others witnessed 
the water rites (Figure 9.4). 


Figure 9.4 Kourion Baptistery annotated. Cruciform 
font within an apsidal theaterlike “proscenium”; 
niches in the low wall of the font recess indicate the 
position of the bishop and other clerics. 


(Photo: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco) 


(p.176) Ramped passageways linked the font recess to the west and east rooms. The 
2.80-by-8.55-meter room to the west, termed an apodyterion or entryway/dressing room 
(from its use in public baths), functioned as space for ritual preparation before the water 
bath. The easternmost room, of virtually the same size, served first as a dressing room 
following the water bath and later also as a space designated for anointing, called a chris- 
marion, from the perfumed oil used in the rite, chrism (Megaw et al. 2007). 
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Megaw and colleagues conclude that the life span of the Kourion baptistery ended with 
an earthquake, probably in 685/686 (2007). The archaeological record demonstrates that 
during the centuries of its existence the baptistery experienced three eras of vitality. In 
brief, these were two stages of use for adult baptisms and a final stage when the passage- 
way through the font was barricaded, apparently reserving it for infant and childhood 
baptisms. This full architectural history awaits further serious site-rite study. 


In sum, therefore, two architectural features appear essential for the rites of Christian 
initiation: the piscina for the water bath, and spaces designated specifically for the 
anointing with the blessed oils (chrismation). Structural and design changes to these fea- 
tures both follow and affect corresponding liturgical usage. 


Space and Liturgy: How Did Baptisteries Func- 
tion? 


There are two main types of baptisteries: dedicated rooms within the church building and 
freestanding structures separate from but closely related to the church. Freestanding 
baptisteries are witness to the development of a more elaborate use of ritual space. Both 
are well noted in the archaeological record throughout Late Antiquity (Ristow 1998). 


With the discovery of the third-century baptismal space at Dura Europos (Serra 2006), 
the simple interior baptismal room appears to have been the first type used, one that lat- 
er took precedence again as the space of choice for infant/childhood baptism. Interior 
baptismal rooms are often found at the east end of churches in one of the north or south 
rooms (later pastophoria) adjacent to the central sanctuary (Ristow 1998). Two sites in 
Asia Minor suffice to illustrate: a church at Anemurium (Russell 1991) situated its bap- 
tismal room to the south, while the church at Elaiussa Sebaste (Equini-Schneider 2003; 
Rutherford 2009, fig. 1) selected the north. In other cases, such as the baptisteries in the 
lower city church at Amorium (Lightfoot 2009, 2017) and St. Gabriel just outside Cos City, 
Cos, in Greece (Baldini and Livadiotti 2011), baptismal rooms were situated on the west 
end of the building, to the north and south of the narthex respectively. Others still reflect 
a practice of situating baptismal spaces simply within the body of the church, at the head 
of north or south aisles, as at Vizari and possibly also at Panormos on Crete (Rutherford 
2013, fig. 1). 


The location of freestanding baptisteries on-site does not appear to follow any predeter- 
mined pattern. While there is evidence for regional and chronological preferences as to 
location (see note 1 to this chapter), theological or symbolic motivation are not apparent. 
(p.177) For example, a baptistery in the east narthex of a church does not by itself denote 
symbolic entrance into the church as the Body of Christ. Baptisteries are found on both 
east and west ends outside churches, and on north and south sides. Locating baptismal 
structures to the north of the nave appears to be a favorite of the sixth-century Justinianic 
architects in Asia Minor (e.g., Ephesus; see Hueber 1997) and the Balkan Peninsula (e.g., 
Salona; see Dyggve 1951 and Schobert 2016). Indeed, the southwest location of the mon- 
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umental baptistery at Hagia Sophia, Constantinople, attests its pre-Justinianic date (Falla 
Castelfranchi 2009). Baptisteries are also located in the far eastern end of the building as 
an extension of the church, for example, at Xanthus, Turkey (Rutherford 2013, fig. 6), or 
in the western end at the narthex, as documented at Lechaion, Greece (Caraher 2014), 
and at Son Peretó, Mallorca (Godoy 1989; Cau, Riera, and Salas 2012, fig. 1). The unique 
courtyard baptistery of the central basilica at the site of St. George, Peyia, is situated be- 
yond the narthex farther to the west. Its exquisite mosaic floor and surrounding colon- 
nade of Proconesian marble pair perfectly with the decorative motifs of the central basili- 
ca (Figure 9.5). Raised on a platform some five steps above the floor of the basilica, this 
baptistery stands in an unparalleled position of prominence in the Peyia complex 
(Maguire 2012). 


Figure 9.5 St. George (Peyia, Cyprus) baptistery, far 
west end; raised five steps above the basilica floor. 
Original font shape debated: cruciform or round. 


Note: steps from east side only; elaborate mosaic 
floor. 


(Photo: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco) 


The availability of water played a role in positioning baptisteries. Beginning with the orig- 
inal Constantinian baptistery at St. John Lateran, locating baptismal structures above Ro- 
man baths is well documented in West and East (Ristow 1998; see DeForest, Chapter 10 
in this volume). Others reveal the presence of fill and drain pipes, as at (.178) St. Mary 
and St. John at Ephesus (Hueber 1997). In some cases, springs or cisterns are evident 
nearby, as at Panormos (Rutherford 2013); in others it is clear that a unique cistern was 
created for that purpose, as noted for Alahan (Gough 1985). For other sites there is no ev- 
idence in their present state as to the source of water. In those settings, common in the 
Levant (Ben-Pechat 1985), the scholarly consensus holds that water was brought to the 
font in large amphorae. On the other hand, little is known about drainage except for fonts 
where putative drain holes are visible (Ferguson 2009). Emphasis on water as decorative 
theme also appears in mosaics adorning walls and ceilings/domes of baptismal buildings 
(Jensen 2011). Constantine's gift of seven silver stags standing at the edge of the Lateran 
baptistery's original font, possibly serving as water spouts (Brandt 2006 and Jensen 
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2015), illustrates the theme of water while reflecting the artistic custom of animal deco- 
ration in baths and nymphaea (Brandenburg 2005). By documenting the location of bap- 
tisteries near water and the use of water as a frequent decorative motif, archaeology 
helps us appreciate the importance of water baptism to early Christians (Jensen 2012). 


The location of fonts within the baptistery also varied. Some are centered in the space, as 
at St. Thecla (Milan), St. Restituta (Naples), the Orthodox Baptistery at Ravenna (Whar- 
ton 1999), and the two monumental baptisteries at Ephesus (Hueber 1997). Others are 
the centerpiece of a corridor arrangement along a wall, as at Kourion; still others rest 
flush against one of the baptistery’s walls, typically the east wall, following the west-to- 
east movement of the initiation liturgy. Examples of this position include baptisteries at 
Panormos, Crete, and in Asia Minor at Letoon, Elaiussa Sebaste (Rutherford 2009, fig. 1), 
and the newly restudied church at the so-called Serapeion, Ephesus (Bauer 2015). The 
popular central church at Avdat in the Negev (Figueras 2013) shows its monolithic cruci- 
form font hugging closely the baptistery’s apse. 


Monumental, freestanding baptisteries at the churches of St. Mary and St. John in Eph- 
esus (Hueber 1997) provide a good example of a central plan. The monumental baptistery 
at St. John, for example, which is situated north of the Justinianic basilica and separated 
from the nave by a 3-meter-wide corridor, duplicates the nave in its dimensions of some 
734 square meters. Inside an elongated rectangle of some 40 by 20 meters are a central 
octagon with an outer octagonal ambulatory flanked west and east by two smaller rooms, 
each of similar size (approximately 8 by 20 meters) and each with a small apse to the 
north. The room to the west likely served a preparatory purpose (Hueber 1997). This ap- 
pears to be the kind of outer room where, as a lecture by Cyril (or John) of Jerusalem de- 
scribes it, candidates for the sacrament are invited to renounce the power of evil and to 
look to the light of the East and the baptism awaiting them (Cyril 2000; Mystagogical Cat- 
echesis I, 2). As at St. Mary, the baptismal font is located in the center of the principal 
baptismal room. Both are large oval pools with arms facing west and east and providing 
steps into and out of the waist-deep (approximately 1 meter) piscina. At St. John the cen- 
tral font measures 1.35 meters from north to south and 1.20 meters from west to east. 
The arms leading in and out of the oval are 0.57 meter wide, with three steps. These di- 
mensions suggest that the baptizand would have entered the font alone, with the bishop 
and other ministers attending from outside and around the font. 


(p. 179) This site-rite reading of the architecture at St. John suggests a continued move- 
ment from the water bath into the apsidal east room. This will have marked the ritual 
space where a postbaptismal anointing could take place (Cyril 2000; Mystagogical Cate- 
chesis III, 1-7). Following the anointing, the newly baptized Christians would receive 
white robes and process directly across the corridor between baptistery and church into 
the midst of the gathered faithful for their first full participation in the Lord’s Supper. 


As to the mode of the water bath, scholars debate whether immersion (as described gen- 
erally in ancient Christian liturgical sources) or affusion (as viewed through interpreta- 
tions of liturgical iconography) was the preferred manner of baptism. Immersion is known 
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in the West as early as Tertullian (“Because ...a man is sent down into the water, is 
washed..., and comes up” [1964; On Baptism 2]), and it continued in later centuries as 
Ambrose's description of a threefold immersion and Trinitarian profession of faith shows: 
"You came to the font, you went down into it...you were immersed: that is, buried" (On 
the Sacraments 2:16, 20; Whitaker and Johnson 2003). In the East too, when explaining 
baptism to neophytes, patristic authors cite immersion as the mode of baptism (Cyril 
2000; Whitaker and Johnson 2003), and Cyril (or John) of Jerusalem describes what even 
may be self-immersion (Cyril 2000; Mystagogical Catechesis II, 4). Ferguson (2009) ar- 
gues that archaeology confirms these literary references in both West and East. In con- 
trast to the immersion position, Robin Jensen joins Ristow and others who interpret the 
archaeological data differently, arguing that baptism by affusion—the baptizand standing 
in the font while the officiant pours water over the head—could be the only mode possible 
in narrow and shallow fonts. The art historical evidence for affusion notwithstanding, the 
archaeological record supports as many deep fonts as shallow ones. Worth remembering 
here too is that immersion of infants and children remained the custom well into modern 
times in the West (Spinks 2006) and is still the universal practice in Oriental Rite cere- 
monies (Best 2008). In light of the chronological dissonance between the literary and ma- 
terial sets of data (Jensen 2015) and the widespread diversity of evidence from East to 
West, this chapter prefers a "both-and" position, awaiting further conclusive site-rite 
study. 


Some extra-large fonts may have permitted multiple simultaneous baptisms (Figure 9.6). 
The question of whether such large fonts were indeed employed for multiple baptisms (by 
immersion or otherwise) or whether their monumental size was intended rather to lend 
prestige to their church and community also awaits further research. While large num- 
bers of baptizands would not be out of the question for Milan and Constantinople, where 
both function and symbolic monumentality might understandably go hand in hand, the 
symbolic interpretation could best explain sites such as Xanthus and Amfissa. Still, we 
know precious little about such seemingly less significant churches, making it impossible 
to draw such a conclusion securely (Dufay 1989; Sodini 1989). Furthermore, we should 
not underestimate the numbers seeking baptism following the sixth-century requirement 
under Justinian (Codex iuris civilis 1, 11, 10, 1) that all citizens be baptized (Schobert 
2016). 
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Hagia Sophia 


Istanbul, 
6” century 


Figure 9.6 Photos and plan of extra-large fonts: Xan- 
thus (Turkey), separated oval, steps all round; Hagia 
Sophia (Istanbul), oval, cut from one piece of marble, 
polished inside and out except for a subfloor layer, 
steps on one side; Amfissa, Greece (near Delfi), sepa- 
rated oval, one step. 


(H. Richard Rutherford, plan after Sodini 1989, with 
assistance from José Velazco) 


Thus, archaeology affirms two highlights among spatial and liturgical features: a ritual 
significance associated with certain fixtures (the piscina) and spaces (the chrismarion), 

(p.180) and an implied movement within the space from west to east. Ordinarily, free- 
standing baptisteries incorporate a series of rooms denoting those different activities; in- 
terior baptismal rooms reveal less about their function in the celebration of Christian ini- 
tiation. 


Conclusion: Afterlife 


After the mid-sixth century, baptismal spaces and fonts large enough to accommodate 
adults were rarely required, but, as noted, many were maintained well into the Middle 
Ages. Some “retired” baptisteries found new use as available holy ground for burial (e.g., 
Cau, Riera, and Salas 2012; Schobert 2016). Numerous others were abandoned, either to 
survive the centuries with little or no attention, or to be excavated and preserved, and 
now threatened by modern development—as, for example, the baptistery at the burial 
shrine of Abu Mina, Egypt (Grossmann 2004). Others still lie open to the elements, graz- 
ing animals, tourism, or—worse—vandalism and war. Figure 9.7, for example, shows 

(p. 181) the apparent vandalism suffered by the Cupola Church font at the Hagia Thecla 
Shrine in Silifke, Turkey, as seen in 2007 (on the right) when compared to 1999 (on the 
left). In some regions, there are too many Christian sites to protect and preserve. The 
best-known baptisteries today are the result of expert conservation and preservation 
(Jensen 2009, 2011, 2012, 2015). Less well known but also significant are those sites pre- 
served in “rescue operations,” such as the small urban baptistery at Ajaccio, Corsica, 
where a small heritage museum surrounding it is planned (INRAP 2005). Equally unex- 
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pected, given the limited archaeological evidence for baptismal structures in Late Roman 
Britain, is the recent discovery of an early Christian baptistery as part of the remains of a 
Roman villa in Bradford-on-Avon, Wiltshire, England (Corney 2003; see Petts, Chapter 32 
in this volume). 


Figure 9.7 Fifth-century marble font at the St. The- 
cla shrine, Silifke (Turkey). Photos in 1999 (left) and 
in 2007 (right) show degree of vandalism. 


(Photo: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco) 


Like the Lateran baptistery, other early Christian baptisteries survive virtually intact, 
inviting visitors to experience them as they might have functioned in the fourth through 
seventh centuries. The fourth-century baptistery of the Panagia Ekatontapilani at Parikia 
on the Greek island of Paros is a good example (Aliprantis 1993). One can walk the path 
of ritual movement via an elongated narthex between church and baptistery into a large 
baptismal chapel, surrounded by a colonnaded hallway, and forward toward the east end 
with an apse marking the ceremonial locus of a large cruciform font (Figure 9.1, top 
right). From there a door to the north joins the baptistery to the nave of the church. 
Through that door, the newly baptized would join the congregation of the faithful for 

(p.182) (p.183) the first time. Although now a museum and not functioning as baptistery, 
site and rite at Paros remain vividly present to the knowledgeable visitor. 


In contrast, the baptistery of the St. Leontius Cathedral at Fréjus, France, continues to 
serve as a parish baptistery (Figure 9.8). For this reason, the restored Fréjus baptistery 
has never been surveyed properly or excavated (Goettelmann 1933). Southern France 
(the historical Gaul) has a rich history of preserving its early Christian heritage. In addi- 
tion to Fréjus, other preserved Late Antique baptisteries are found in Aix-en-Provence, 
Riez, Venasque (near Avignon), and, until lost to construction, the baptistery at the Ro- 
manesque cathedral Old Mary Major at Marseille (Laos 2002). Engagement with such in- 
tact spaces offer another impressive window into a three-dimensional comparison with 
the past. 
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Figure 9.8 Fifth-century baptistery of St. Leontius 
Cathedral at Fréjus, Gaul, as restored in 1926. Note 
doors to the vestibule between baptistery and church 
and ornate eighteenth-century portal grill. 


(Photo: H. Richard Rutherford, with assistance from 
José Velazco) 


Many more topics await further rite-site attention, including whether preexisting Jewish 
immersion rites and ritual baths (mikvot) served as models for early Christian rites and 
baptisteries (Freyne 2011); why baptisteries emerged in monastery and pilgrimage 
churches (Jensen 2009); what the relationship is between baptisteries and episcopal sees; 
how the proliferation of infant and childhood baptism impacted the form and function of 
baptisteries (Ferguson 2009); and whether there is an association between baptismal ar- 
chitecture and iconography, on the one hand (e.g., Jensen 2012), and the sociopolitical re- 
ality of Christianizing the empire, on the other (Temple 2002; Thayer 2012). Meanwhile, 
this chapter enables readers to view ancient baptisteries through lenses richly attuned to 
archaeology and to better appreciate their significance for early Christian initiation. 


Archaeology thus contributes to an understanding of early Christianity by demonstrating 
how the ubiquitous and sizable baptismal footprint affirms the importance accorded to 
Christian initiation in both East and West, how communities created their baptisteries in 
the first place, where they built them, why they chose those locations, and how they used 
them liturgically. Indeed, countless vestiges survive as witness today of what Tertullian 
wrote: “Christians are made, not born.” 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Public bathing remained integral to social and daily life throughout Late Antiquity. This 
chapter explores how Christians used and received baths at this time by addressing the 
complex intersection of baths, Christianity, and public bathing culture. It provides an 
overview of baths in the Late Roman city and beyond, noting their continued ubiquity 
throughout the empire. And it details key changes to bath architecture introduced at this 
time, paying particular attention to the role of urban change and Christianity in this 
process. The chapter concludes with an overview of the various ways in which Christiani- 
ty, baths, and bathing culture intersected directly during this important period of transi- 
tion and transformation. 


Keywords: baths, Late Roman city, basilicas, baptism, monasteries, sculpture, Hammat Gader 


Introduction 


IN 373/374, Jerome of Stridon wrote a letter to Heliodorus, a former soldier, who had ac- 
companied him to the East, ostensibly to lead an ascetic life in the Syrian desert, but had 
in the end decided against it, returning to Aquileia to pursue a clerical career. In the let- 
ter, Jerome evokes a desert paradise, a life of Christian solitude grounded in spiritual re- 
flection and the renunciation of the material world. He critiques Heliodorus through the 
use of military metaphors and implies that he is too timid to undertake a complete break 
with the urban world. Jerome suggests that Heliodorus fears poverty, manual labor, fast- 
ing, and the degeneration of his bodily appearance due to a lack of food and bathing. For 
Jerome, Christian abstinence from bathing as part of an ascetic regimen reinforces the 
baptismal rite: “He who has bathed in Christ has no need of another bath” (Jerome, Ep. 
14). 
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Scholars have misused Jerome’s response to generalize about Christian attitudes toward 
bathing and the body in Late Antiquity. Instead, the letter represents an elaborate rhetori- 
cal device that Jerome deployed in order to prod his friend back toward an ascetic 
lifestyle that he had abandoned. In fact, in a later letter, written to Heliodorus’s nephew 
Nepotian in 394, Jerome openly admits that his earlier letter was an exercise in rhetoric, 
“filled by the flourishes of the schools,” and fueled by his youthful disposition at the time 
(Jerome, Ep. 52). 


Jerome was, of course, not the only Christian author to promote alousia (being unwashed) 
as a virtue. Christian rigorists did so commonly in many types of literature, especially ha- 
giography, which was consumed widely in Late Antiquity. Indeed, since Late Roman au- 
thors intimately associated baths and public bathing culture with the body, self, and per- 
sonal appearance, Christian ascetics in the later empire tended to (».190 use baths—and 
the bathing culture that occurred in their halls—quite frequently in order to promote 
alousia, negotiate gender relations, establish hierarchy within Christian communities, and 
structure the Christian oikoumene. Jerome was by no means unique in this sense. 


Yet his letter underscores the need for scholars to approach carefully the textual evidence 
for baths and bathing in the Late Roman world. Scholarship to date has tended to read 
rhetorical statements too literally as indicators of Christian attitudes toward bathing cul- 
ture at this time. In fact, despite a robust discourse of bodily denial within certain Christ- 
ian groups, there was little expectation that the laity would emulate the lives of the 
saints, martyrs, and ascetics in respect to abstention from bathing. Ultimately, this is not 
the place to deconstruct the diverse textual evidence related to bathing culture in Late 
Antiquity. Rather, this chapter foregrounds the contribution of material culture to how we 
understand Christian practices and attitudes toward baths and bathing culture in this pe- 
riod. Indeed, the abundant archaeological record offers a particularly valuable comple- 
ment to the textual evidence for Christian bathing. The chapter begins with an overview 
of the archaeology of baths in Late Antiquity before proceeding to a detailed discussion of 
baths, Christianity, and bathing culture at this time. 


Baths in the Late Roman City and Beyond 


During the sixth ecumenical council a Monothelite monk named Polychronios claimed 
that he could raise the dead. The council, perhaps eager to debunk this idea, challenged 
him to a demonstration in the courtyard of the Zeuxippos baths, one of the city's major 
public spaces. But poor Polychronios could not do so and was subsequently labeled a lu- 
natic (Berger 1982, 23). The incident does, however, remind us that baths were still im- 
portant urban landmarks and places for public events in seventh-century Constantinople 
and the broader Late Antique world. Indeed, the archaeological evidence for baths in 
Late Antiquity demonstrates as much and makes clear that a majority of Christians in the 
later empire participated fully in the empire's robust public bathing culture. 
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Unfortunately, to date, Late Antique baths have not received sustained study and the ar- 
chaeology of baths remains unevenly developed. No monograph currently exists on baths 
and public bathing culture in Late Antiquity. We lack, for example, detailed regional stud- 
ies that focus on the later period, and therefore it is not yet possible to quantify, even 
roughly, the number of baths either built or simply maintained at this time. DeLaine has 
estimated that some one thousand public baths exist in the archaeological record of the 
Roman Empire (a figure that excludes private villa baths and most military baths), but we 
will need a great deal more scholarship, especially regional studies that focus on the later 
period, before we can advance meaningful numerical estimates specific to Late Antiquity 
(DeLaine 1999, 8-10). Despite these limitations, the . 191) archaeological remains of 
baths are common and a selective survey of buildings across the Mediterranean can pro- 
vide a good sense of the continued popularity of baths and their role within the increas- 
ingly Christianized social landscape. 


The most robust scholarly tradition in Late Antique bath studies focuses on buildings in 
Syria and the Levant in the sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries. In particular, scholars 
have looked to a group of baths in northern Syria to advance arguments concerning the 
architectural evolution of these buildings in Late Antiquity as well as to consider the role 
of Roman baths and bathing practices in Arabic Muslim culture (Charpentier 1994, 1995; 
Fowden 2004; Yegul 1992, 326-49; 2003). 


Scholars often regard the bath at Serdjilla as the model for this North Syrian group of 
buildings (Figure 10.1). It was dedicated by a certain Julianos and his wife, Domna, in 
473, a date provided by an inscription. Visitors entered the bath through a spacious social 
hall, a defining feature of the baths in this regional group, which contained an interior 
balcony supported on Corinthian columns as well as clerestory windows. The bathing 
wing ran parallel to the social hall, arranged in a simple row of rooms, from unheated to 
fully heated spaces. A courtyard fronted the bath and connected it to a two-story build- 
ing, a so-called andron, whose function remains elusive (Charpentier 1994). Two nearby 
baths at Sinsarah and Mijleyya match that from Serdjilla almost exactly in form and build- 
ing materials (Charpentier 1995, 228-29). Other baths with similar design characteris- 
tics, which vary in date from the third to fifth century, may be ©. 192) found at Brad, 
Babiska, Dura-Europos, and farther afield in Cilicia (Charpentier 1995; Yegul 2003). The 
development of this group of baths was likely influenced heavily by the two metropolises 
nearby, Antioch and Apamea. Some of the baths clearly served clientele plying local trade 
routes, to judge by attached inns and hostels. The continued use and construction of 
baths in this region even as it underwent Christianization makes it clear that bathing and 
Christianity were not inherently incompatible. 
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Figure 10.1 Plan of baths at Serdjilla. 
(Courtesy IfPO, from Charpentier 1994, fig. 11) 


Several of the empire’s largest baths, the great imperial thermae of Rome, were main- 
tained in various forms into the early sixth century. The state of preservation and extent 
of archaeological work done on individual thermae varies greatly, with the Baths of Cara- 
calla being the best preserved and most thoroughly studied of the thermae (Figure 10.2). 
The baths occupied an area of about 110,000 square meters (inclusive of the palaestra 
enclosure). A range of modifications were made to the baths, most of ©. 193) which can 
be dated roughly from the third to fifth centuries, and which illustrate the continued vital- 
ity of these unique structures in Rome’s Late Antique landscape. Fourth-century Tetrar- 
chic renovations are attested through brickstamps and numerous other repairs and modi- 
fications largely tied to the baths’ water supply system, heated bathing wing, and decora- 
tive program. Sixth-century repairs dated from brickstamps are also attested under 
Theoderic. And excavations revealed sixth- to seventh-century graves in the “outer 
precinct,” which might be associated with the diaconia of SS. Nereus and Achilles (De- 
Laine 1997). In addition to the thermae, the Late Antique regionary catalogues document 
that Rome contained 856 balnea, small “neighborhood” baths, usually only 200-300 
square meters in size. Of course, there is no way to verify this number archaeologically, 
but it nevertheless gives a sense of the overall situation in the city of Rome. Constantino- 
ple contained some 153 balnea and 9 thermae, though here even less is known of the 
baths from an archaeological perspective (Yegul 2008). The continued investment in the 
thermae illustrates the importance and vitality of these unique structures within increas- 
ingly Christianized urban landscapes. 
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Figure 10.2 Plan of baths of Caracalla with the en- 
closure. 


(From Krencker 1929, fig. 399) 


Beyond the imperial capitals, baths remained ubiquitous in Late Roman cities, even with 
the spread of Christianity and the changing character of Late Antique urbanism. Large 
urban baths continued to function throughout the empire, though they were modified in 
numerous ways (discussed later in this chapter). These large baths stood alongside scores 
of balnea in the cities, while those newly built in Late Antiquity tended to resemble the 
latter rather than the former. Corinth, capital of Achaea, provides an example of this dy- 
namic. One of the city’s largest and most important bathing facilities, the Great Bath on 
the Lechaion Road (about 2,500 square meters), which was constructed in the later sec- 
ond or early third century, remained in use into the late sixth century. Numerous repairs 
and modifications are attested during the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, including floor 
repairs, room conversions, and pool modifications (Biers 1985). Yet the city also con- 
tained numerous balnea, such as the Panayia Field Baths, a small facility built in a simple 
row style (Figure 10.3). It was located to the southeast of the forum and to the east of the 
southern extension of the Lechaion Road. It was constructed in the first half of the sixth 
century and went out of use in the mid- to late sixth century (Sanders 1999). 
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Figure 10.3 Plan of Panayia Field Baths, Corinth. 


(After Sanders 1999, 447, fig. 4; used by courtesy of 
the American School of Classical Studies at Athens: 
Corinth Excavations) 


In Athens, which remained an important cultural and intellectual center in Late Antiquity, 
one of the city’s most important bathing facilities, the Southwest Baths (about 1,000 
square meters), was modified extensively in the middle of the fourth century after a long 
period of abandonment (Figure 10.4). At this time a broad range of modifications were in- 
troduced, including a substantial rearrangement of the bathing wing itself. But the most 
important change occurred in the bath’s southern wing, all of which was given over to un- 
heated social halls lined with benches. Indeed, entirely new extensions were constructed 
at this time for this purpose. These baths illustrate a common trend in Late Antique bath 
architecture: a preference for a greater degree of unheated space, often at the expense of 
heated space (and pools), which was given over to a variety of functions, including recep- 
tion, changing, and socializing (Shear 1969; for pools, Ginouves 1955). The bath existed 
as such until it went out of use in the late sixth century. 
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Figure 10.4 Athens, restored plan of Southwest 
Baths (PD 1839), Late Roman phase. 


(Shear 1969, fig. 8; used by courtesy of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens: Agora Excava- 
tions) 


(p.194) (p.195) (p.196) The Praetorium Complex at Gortyna, the capital of Crete in Late 
Antiquity, demonstrates another trend in later bath architecture: the subdivision of large 
baths (of early Roman date) and the evolution toward smaller facilities over time (Di Vita 
2000). The baths reached their fullest extent, some 6,000 square meters, in the later sec- 
ond century (Figure 10.5). The governor of Crete undertook a major restoration of the 
baths in 382/383 after an earthquake in 365. These restored baths, however, were small- 
er, because he installed a praetorium in the northwest corner. In the baths, several spaces 
were abandoned altogether, including the second caldarium and tepidarium, and the 
whole plan was simplified. The western pool of the second frigidarium was infilled and 
bathers now entered over it and into a new reception space. From here, they progressed 
through a dressing area and a small tepidarium and into the single remaining caldarium. 
Thus, the bath was pared down extensively but still functional. 
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Figure 10.5 Gortyna, plan of Praetorium Complex, 
Late Roman phase (post-365). 


(Di Vita 2000, fig. 243) 


Over the course of the fifth century, the baths were further modified and reduced, and the 
complex was almost completely abandoned by the late Justinianic period. The gubernator- 
ial basilica still functioned, though an earthquake had felled its monumental entrance at 
some point in the fifth century, after which artisans built shops there. The final restora- 
tion of the complex occurred in 618, when Herakleios presided over a restoration of the 
praetorium itself, ultimately enlarging the compound (Figure 10.6). The basilica was ex- 
panded to the east at this time, and it incorporated the old entrance to the baths, which 
now led into the “Byzantine palace." In the old frigidarium, a small . 197) (heated) pri- 
vate bath was constructed. It communicated directly with the palace and represents the 
final phase of the great bath complex. It was likely a private facility entirely, meant for 
the bureaucrats who staffed and lived within the praetorium itself. Finally, in the late sev- 
enth century, the complex was transformed into a cenobitic monastery. The monastery 
contained two olive presses and many silos for storage, and coins indicate that it operat- 
ed throughout the eighth century. It did not incorporate a bath, for by this time Gortyna 
had entered its medieval phase and was no longer a city in any sense of the word. 
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ER B. B 8 28. 


Figure 10.6 Gortyna, plan of Praetorium Complex, fi- 
nal phase. 


(Di Vita 2000, fig. 266) 


(p.198) Baths continued to exist beyond urban settlements in Late Antiquity and ap- 
peared in prosperous villages, private villas, palaces, forts, sanctuaries (for as long as 
they functioned as such), and episcopal precincts. It is notable that Late Antique baths re- 
tained the early Roman decorative apparatus, for the most part. Small baths were still 
revetted in marble and could contain mosaics, opus sectile paving, and wall paintings. 
Sculptural programs were still commonly displayed in the larger baths, and even in some 
small ones. In fact, Christian authors, such as John of Gaza, continued to use the tradi- 
tional medium of ekphrasis to extoll bath architecture and decoration. Thus, while differ- 
ent in many respects, the baths still offered a refined bathing experience in Roman fash- 
ion. Athletic grounds, however, such as palaestrae, were often eliminated from bathing fa- 
cilities, reflecting a general decline in the popularity of Greek athletics and the light exer- 
cise traditionally associated with bathing, a trend that predates the arrival of (estab- 
lished) Christianity in the East (Remijsen 2012; Yegül 2010, 170-73). Indeed, baths disap- 
pear from the archaeological record only in the context of broader patterns of economic 
and political collapse throughout the Roman world from the fifth century onward, a 
process that occurred in a highly regionalized manner. 


It is clear that we should understand changes to bath architecture within the broader 
context of urban change in Late Antiquity, for baths followed the trajectory of many other 
public buildings in the Late Roman city. The administrative changes introduced by Dio- 
cletian and his successors centralized the empire's wealth at the imperial level, instituted 
higher taxation levels, demoted the local decurion class, and, overall, placed fewer re- 
sources at the disposal of cities in the empire. This, in turn, affected local economies, es- 
pecially municipal budgets and endowments, portions of which were usually reserved for 
the heating of baths, which was their greatest operational cost (Blyth 1999). Indeed, com- 
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plex financing mechanisms were in place at both the local and imperial levels to help fi- 
nance and subsidize the cost of fuel for the baths (and their general maintenance). It 
seems reasonable, then, to tie the reduction in heated spaces and preference for smaller 
baths in Late Antiquity to the changed administrative position of the city within the em- 
pire, the new socioeconomic status of the decurion class, and the new contours of munici- 
pal finances, at least in part. 


In Late Antiquity, such formal financial arrangements became even more important. In 
the early empire, provincial elites paid for baths, large and small, out of their own pocket, 
all in the spirit of euergetism. Besides construction fees, local elites paid for oil for bath 
attendants, the cost of entrance into the baths, and general maintenance, and they estab- 
lished endowments that paid for, among other things, oil and wood for heating (Yegul 
1992, 43-47). But in Late Antiquity the growth of a centralized bureaucracy and the rise 
of the institutional church transformed the cultural framework that supported bathing 
culture on the local level and drew these resources elsewhere. Christian leaders promot- 
ed a different vision of patronage, one rooted in a Christian worldview, which set differ- 
ent priorities and offered different rewards. Display-oriented euergetism shifted toward 
predominantly (although not exclusively) Christian monuments beginning in the fifth cen- 
tury (Ward-Perkins 1984; Whittow 1990). Christian euergetism was ©. 199) different in 
type, scope, and meaning and therefore acted to destabilize the formerly dominant posi- 
tion of baths within this framework. 


Traditional (classical) patronage of baths was not eliminated altogether, but it was much 
reduced from earlier ages. Epigraphic evidence, for example, indicates that private citi- 
zens built or repaired baths in Late Antique Miletus, Aphrodisias, and other locations in 
Asia Minor (Roueché 1997). The Greek Anthology contains several references to privately 
constructed baths, such as that of Theodoros in Smyrna, who asks Christ to keep him safe 
and refers to himself as a “lover of his country” (filopatrin) (Greek Anth. 615, 631, 624). 
And some 25 percent of G. Fagan’s epigraphic sample, which is mainly Western (and Ital- 
ian), dates to the fourth century or later (Fagan 1999). Baths were still objects of patron- 
age, but not as they had been before. Priorities had changed, and elites held different 
ideas about how to invest their wealth, what patrons should build, and how they should 
be rewarded for it. 


The Church and Baths 


While rigorist Christians fulminated against the baths, the church itself emerged as a 
provider of baths in the new urban context, constructing and maintaining them for clergy 
and laity (Liebeschuetz 2001, 137-68). As such, baths were incorporated into emerging 
Christian landscapes in city and countryside. Baths, for example, served as ancillary 
structures within basilica compounds, and the church would sometimes operate a bath 
for profit, as the fourth-century endowment of the church of San Lorenzo illustrates. The 
church derived an annual profit of 27 solidi from this bath, while San Vitale’s bath provid- 
ed 40 (Duchesne 1886-1957, I:213, 222). In addition, powerful bishops often enjoyed 
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baths within their episcopal palaces, and these were sometimes opened for the use of 
lower-ranking clergy, the poor, or the broader populace (Ward-Perkins 1984, 135-36). 
Baths were also features of major pilgrimage centers, and Christians took to thermal 
complexes frequently throughout Late Antiquity. The archaeological record provides evi- 
dence for these (and other) arrangements. 


At Nea Anchialos, in Greece, several baths were constructed within basilica compounds 
(Karagiorgou 2001). Two baths were associated with Basilica A, which was built in the 
middle or last quarter of the fifth century and was eventually destroyed by fire. A small 
bath, merely 200 square meters, was connected to this basilica at the west end and its 
water system was integrated with the basilica’s (Soteriou 1935). Another bath, positioned 
to the southeast of Basilica A, across the road that ran alongside the church’s apse, 
seems also to have an association with the church. It likewise seems contemporary with 
Basilica A, dating to the fifth and sixth centuries, since the two buildings have identical 
brickwork and masonry (Soteriou 1929, 49-51; 1955, 132-39). This bath was more sizable 
than the one noted previously, and it contained a much larger reception and changing 
area, and even greater space for bathing in the heated wing itself. 


(p. 200) Two baths were also found associated with Basilica C, which was likely the city’s 
cathedral church. This basilica seems to have been built originally in the late fourth cen- 
tury, expanded and modified in the middle of the fifth, and enlarged for a final time in the 
sixth century. It was destroyed by fire in the seventh century. A variety of ancillary struc- 
tures were attached to the basilica: a baptistery on the north side, dated to the sixth cen- 
tury, as well as an earlier fourth-century baptistery to the southwest of the atrium for 
adults. It also contained numerous annexes to the south, whose functions remain un- 
known at present. But some have been identified: room XIX was a storeroom, where many 
large pithoi were found; room XVII was probably a latrine; rooms VI through XI may have 
been the bishop’s palace or residence; and room IV was possibly a school. This dates to 
the sixth century, it seems. This complex demonstrates the broad social and charitable 
roles the church had taken on by this time in Late Antique society, into which bathing fits. 
One of the two baths, some 270 square meters, was attached to the basilica on its north 
wall, and two building phases are discernable. One, it seems, dates to the end of the 
fourth century (phase one of the basilica) and the other to the sixth century (the final 
phase), while the other bath was just to the southeast of the apse (Lazarides 1978, 45-49; 
1982, 99-101; 1987). The arrangement seems similar to Basilica A, in which one bath was 
attached directly and one positioned a (very) short distance from the church. This per- 
haps reflects a distinction made among clients of the bath. Perhaps those attached to the 
basilicas directly were meant exclusively for clergy and those at a minor distance were 
open for public use. Ultimately, it is not possible to ascertain whether this was the case or 
not. 


Placcus, the bishop of the city of Gerasa in the mid-fifth century, also constructed a bath 
within a broader ecclesiastical compound in 454, a date provided by a dedicatory inscrip- 
tion. The bath even contained an open courtyard with a swimming pool, which represents 
a departure from general trends in bath architecture in Late Antiquity. Its size makes it 
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certain that it was intended for public use (Fisher and Kraeling 1938, 265-69). The fifth- 
century regional emporium at Tebessa Khalia, in Algeria, which contained three basilicas, 
also provided baths that were contemporaneous in date. The baths featured a unique tho- 
los for an entrance hall/apodyterium, and bathers progressed from there through a sim- 
ple row-style bathing suite (Yegul 1992, 243-46). At Ayios Giorgios tis Peyias, in western 
Cyprus, which was perhaps a stopover point for grain transport ships on the route be- 
tween Alexandria and Constantinople, a small bath, dated to the sixth century, was found 
situated between Basilicas A and C (Bakirtzis 1995). A basilica was also built, probably in 
the fifth century, adjacent to the early Roman baths just north of the Olympieion in 
Athens, along a major entryway into the city via Hadrian's Gate. Both, it seems, were in 
use into the early seventh century, and this suggests some relationship between the two 
(Travlos 1949). Ascertaining the commonality of such arrangements would require a more 
comprehensive study, but generally it seems that by the sixth century such arrangements 
existed in a limited form and with a great deal of regional variation. 


Baths were also provided for pilgrims at major pilgrimage centers in the Eastern empire. 
The great pilgrimage center of St. Menas, southwest of Alexandria, contained two baths 
alongside its array of hostels, churches, courtyards, and administrative (».201) structures 
(Bangert 2010, 299-311). One of these baths was a large double bath, indicative of the 
reemergence of segregated bathing from the late fourth century (Ward 1992, 146-47). 
These are, unfortunately, not common in the archaeological record, mainly because men 
and women could be segregated by offering services on different days or during different 
hours in the same bath. Still, we can point here to an inscription from the baths of Phazi- 
monitis, north of Amasia in the Pontus region, which records the construction of a double 
bath in Late Antiquity, "for the sake of modesty." We might also consider the Northeast 
Baths at Epidaurus to be a segregated facility after their renovation (Anderson et al., 
1910, 41-42). The monastery of St. Symeon the Younger, situated on a hill—the so-called 
Wondrous Mountain—between the Mediterranean and Antioch, also contained a small 
bath complex, alongside ancillary structures for pilgrims and the typical ecclesiastical ar- 
chitecture one finds at such sites (Schachner 2010, 360-62). The Life and Miracles of St. 
Thecla notes a bath at this site, in Cilicia, but it remains poorly understood from an ar- 
chaeological perspective and the bath has yet to find confirmation in the material record 
(Bangert 2010, 312-14). 


A small bath was also found inside the important monastery of St. Martyrios, just east of 
Jerusalem. This impressive monastic complex contained a sizable hospice that had its own 
entrance for visitors and pack animals just off the northeast corner of the monastery. Yet 
the bath was within the enclosure itself, along the western wall and attached to the 
monastery's water supply system. It was constructed during the monastery's third phase, 
sometime in the second half of the sixth century, and decorated with mosaics similar to 
those found in the apse of the chapel of the main church (Magen 1993). Monastery baths 
such as these were often intended more for the use of pilgrims traveling throughout the 
Holy Land than for the monks themselves, though we are left to wonder about this partic- 
ular example. Generally, monks were concerned to offer proper care and hospitality to pil- 
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grims traveling throughout the Holy Land, and baths found a space within this framework 
(Perrone 1995). 


The emergence of established Christianity also led to the creation of leper baths in Late 
Antiquity. An inscription from sixth-century Scythopolis attests to one such bath for lepers 
outside the walls of the city: “Theodore the shepherd / allots, renewing them, the baths / 
to those sick with the very grievous / disease of leprosy / in the time of the seventh indic- 
tion in the year 622” (Avi-Yonah 1963). This is 622 within the local dating schema of the 
city, and so 558/559. Theodore was the archbishop of the city, and his use of the title 
“shepherd” in lieu of “bishop” is attested elsewhere epigraphically. Lepers were forbid- 
den by law from using public baths. No baths seem to have been provided specifically for 
lepers in the early empire, but their needs were met through the imperial and ecclesiasti- 
cal authorities in Late Antiquity. Thus, we have here an expansion of bathing culture, cen- 
tered on its understanding within the Roman health care system, and couched in a Christ- 
ian charitable framework (Avi-Yonah 1963). 


That the church provided baths in these contexts should come as no surprise, for there 
was never any firm theological opposition to them, strictly speaking. Although certain 
Christian authors (as we have seen) used baths rhetorically to promote alousia, typically 
by reference to baptism as the only "true" bath a Christian really needed, there ©. 202) 
was a clear line drawn between baptism and bathing, and between the physical spaces in 
which such actions occurred. Thus, as a general rule, baths were not used for ritual pur- 
poses. Yet certain aspects of the baptismal rite point to the possibility that public bathing 
culture informed the structure and (perhaps) meaning of Christianity's foremost ritual. 
The term baptisterium, after all, had long been used to describe (large) pools in frigi- 
daria, but from the later fourth century it took on a new meaning more specifically associ- 
ated with ritual bathing chambers and fonts (see Rutherford, Chapter 9 in this volume). 
Lavacrum was used interchangeably, it seems, to denote both an ordinary bath and bap- 
tism. Likewise, Christians often used the term piscina when identifying their baptismal 
pools, which had long been used to describe swimming pools in the baths or, more specifi- 
cally, fish ponds. Of course, practices common to public bathing culture, such as the re- 
moval of clothing, anointing with oil, and immersion in water, were central elements of 
the baptismal rite. Zeno of Verona went so far as to use an analogy drawn entirely from 
bathing culture to describe the baptismal rite: "Already the girded bath attendant awaits 
you, ready to furnish the necessary anointing and drying, and a golden denarius sealed 
with triple effigy” (Jenson 2012, 42-51; Zeno Tract. 1.23, trans. Jenson). In fact, the key 
element of Roman baths, heated water, was incorporated from time to time in baptister- 
ies. We see this, for example, at the basilica of St. Epiphanius at Constantia and in the 
baptistery of the East Church at Apollonia, where hypocausts heated the baptismal water 
so that new Christians could be "made" in a more comfortable setting (Megaw 1974, 62). 
Baptisteries were also sometimes built in close proximity to baths so that they could use 
the same water supply system, though this was clearly done merely for reasons of practi- 
cality. 
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Christians also made full use of long-standing thermo-mineral complexes in Late Antiqui- 
ty, spaces where religion and bathing culture coalesced directly due to the curative prop- 
erties of the waters. One such example, the thermal baths at Hammat Gader just south- 
east of the Sea of Galilee, provides unique, detailed evidence for Christian use of the site. 
An extraordinary number of inscriptions were found here, sixty to seventy in total. Most 
were incised professionally on the floors of the halls, while a few were inscribed on mar- 
ble plaques set into the walls or floors. A majority were left by Christians (inscribed cross- 
es are a common feature) and dictated by individuals in the course of their visit to the 
site, and thus they are linked to the curative capacity of the waters at the baths. These 
have been dated mainly to between the mid-fifth century and the mid-sixth century. Most 
of the inscriptions begin with the phrase “in this holy place remember" (£v tà &yío vóno 
uvno0f). This is a common epigraphical formula in the Eastern empire at this time, most 
often associated with temples, synagogues, churches, and pilgrimage centers. This indi- 
cates that the site was viewed as a healing shrine, a place whose waters had been en- 
dowed by God with the ability to heal. This, it seems, represents a change from the fourth 
century, when the site was, for the most part, viewed as a leisure resort (or spa), dedicat- 
ed to hygiene and care of the body (Hirschfeld 1997, 185-266). 


Yet despite these new conditions, baths continued to evoke responses rooted in long- 
standing traditions of classical culture, in part because their interior decorative ©. 203) 
programs supported Late Antique classicism in polyvalent ways. This is especially true of 
sculpture in the round, which ceased to be produced in any significant quantity after the 
fourth century. Indeed, the baths, alongside the fora, were a primary location to view 
sculpture in Late Antiquity. Sometimes they even acted as repositories for the more valu- 
able sculptural remains of cities. At the Great Baths at Cherchell (Caesarea), in Maureta- 
nia, two statue bases were found with dedications to Hercules and Juno, dated to the 
Principate. Beneath the original dedication, later letters note their transfer from "sordid 
places" (sordentibus locis). These were undoubtedly cult statues that had been trans- 
ferred to the baths, which, it seems, had emerged as an appropriate locale for the presen- 
tation of the city's classical heritage. This occurred sometime after the closure of temples 
in the city in the later fourth century. Other examples of the same phenomenon are 
known from Verona, Liternum, and Beneventum in the later fourth and early fifth cen- 
turies (Lepelley 1992, 59-60). 


What would a Late Roman Christian make of such statues and the spaces in which they 
had been placed? We should not expect a monolithic answer here, and Christian respons- 
es to "pagan" sculpture certainly varied enormously in Late Antiquity (Jacobs 2010; Kris- 
tensen 2013, and Chapter 18 in this volume). But many baths were full of sculptural deco- 
ration, some of which was rather directly pagan, while other programs were more classi- 
cal or honorific in orientation. The Hadrianic baths at Aphrodisias, for example, which 
were in use to the end of the sixth century, were an epicenter of statue activity in Late An- 
tiquity. More statuary was found here than anywhere else in Aphrodisias, and much of it 
had clearly been brought to and positioned within the baths from elsewhere in the city at 
this time. By the sixth century bathers would have encountered a range of statues in 
these baths, including several that were originally displayed at the sanctuary of Aphrodite 
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and likely moved to the bath sometime during the fifth century. A sizable heroic group, 
which included a colossal male nude and a larger mythological scene likely centered on 
Achilles, was repositioned in the tetrastyle courtyard of the baths in Late Antiquity. The 
baths also contained a dense concentration of Late Antique honorific portraits of the late 
fourth to the sixth century, depicting emperors, governors, and local elites. It seems that 
the baths were the favored location in the city for such displays (Smith 2007). The Zeuxip- 
pos baths, whose sculptural program was intimately linked with Constantinople’s role as 
New Rome, were decorated with statues of gods and demigods, figures of mythology 
(take largely from the Trojan War narrative), and portraiture of famous Greek and Roman 
literary, philosophical, and political figures (Bassett 1996). And the imperial thermae of 
Decius, the smallest of Rome’s imperial baths, emerged as a center for the display of hon- 
orific statues of prefects from the mid-fourth to the early fifth century, a program directed 
by the interests and identities of the senatorial elite, pagan and Christian alike (La Fol- 
lette 1994). 


Of course, the religious changes that swept across the Roman world did create space for 
iconoclastic activity directed toward statues in baths (and elsewhere). Christians mutilat- 
ed the genitalia of the nude sculpture in the South Baths at Perge, while additional exam- 
ples of such activity may be found at baths in Salamis, Miletus, and Sardis (Hannestad 
2001). And after the abandonment of the East Baths at Scythopolis, several (».204) of the 
statues were dumped in the hypocaust, while others were used as construction material 
in the walls of Silvanus Hall, which was built atop the baths in 515/516 (Kristensen 2013, 
222-25). It is perhaps worth noting that the excavators at Salamis posited that the mutila- 
tion there occurred in the context of a restoration of the baths in the fifth century and 
that the statues continued to be displayed in their new, more modest format (Kara- 
georghis and Vermeule 1964). Thus at times nude statues could be discarded entirely in 
new, Christian contexts, yet at other times they could be reconfigured and redeployed 
within the neutral space of the bathhouse (Kristensen 2013, 226-29). 


That baths evoked a remarkable range of responses from Christians can, perhaps, be il- 
lustrated with a final example from Hammat Gader. When the empress Eudocia visited 
Hammat Gader in the mid-fifth century, she left behind a unique inscription to commemo- 
rate her time there, one focused on the beauty of the building rather than the healing ca- 
pacities of the waters. The inscription was prominently displayed in the pavement of the 
Hall of Fountains (Hirschfeld 1997, 228-33). Here, at the largest bathing facility in Pales- 
tine in Late Antiquity—baths known throughout the Roman world—she wrote an ekphra- 
sis of the baths, in hexameter verse, which extols the building's waters, ornamentation, 
and architectural splendor, a reminder that baths, even in the Christian Roman world, re- 
mained symbols of classical culture, Romanitas, and Rome itself. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The art of the catacombs was born in Rome between the second and third centuries and 
is manifested especially in the pictorial decorations of the cubicula and other hypogeal 
environments. The extremely simplified artistic typology echoes the Second Pompeian 
style through the use of red and green lines that run across the walls and the faces of the 
monuments. Initially this grid contained neutral figures selected from the pagan reper- 
toire; later those images were replaced by Christian scenes inspired by biblical and salvif- 
ic imagery. The art of the catacombs also includes funerary sculpture, particularly sar- 
cophagi, and the so-called minor arts, such as gilded glass, ivory dolls, and mosaic tesser- 
ae. The catacombal decorations ended at the beginning of the fifth century, when funer- 
ary use ceased in these subterranean cemeteries. 


Keywords: iconography, funerary art, cemeterial paintings, funerary sculpture, minor arts 


FOR a good two centuries early Christians buried their dead in pagan necropoleis, as 
demonstrated by the tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul located, respectively, in the 
cemeteries of the Vatican and the Via Ostiense. Throughout this long period, the Christ- 
ian population seems invisible, in as much as neither funerary structures remain, nor 
those used exclusively for cult. The faithful moved, lived, prayed, worshipped, and buried 
their dead as fully integrated members of their society, not so much to imitate it or to es- 
cape persecution, but as a natural process in defining their community and their religion. 
Itis clear that while a Christian literature was already flourishing, a properly Christian 
art had not yet been conceived (Fiocchi Nicolai 2001). 


This delay in the development of a distinctly Christian art was consistent with the distinct 
practices of Jewish culture regarding the representation of sacred images. Deuteronomy 
5:7 and Exodus 20:4 expressly prohibited the iconographic representation of God (YHWH). 
This prohibition led to an aniconic and anti-idolatrous attitude, which was noted by the 
Fathers of the Church and especially the apologists Tertullian (De idolatria 1.1), Cyprian 
(Epistulae 41.1), and Minucius Felix (Octavius 32). The prohibition applied in particular to 
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statues, which were much too similar to the idols worshiped in the pagan temples. The 
first evidence of a Christian art appears in a famous passage in the Paedagogus of 
Clement of Alexandria (32.1; see Bisconti 1989, 368), who, referring to symbols that could 
be engraved on the rings of Christians, clearly explains: “Let our engravings be a dove, 
fish, ship...or anchor...not a sword or a bow, because we seek peace, nor a drinking 
cup, because we must remain sober. Many licentious people have engraved their lovers or 
prostitutes, so that it is impossible for them to forget their erotic passions.” 


Only at the end of the second century did the Christian community in Rome develop the 
awareness and organization necessary for a unique funerary typology that brought to- 
gether all of the faithful in one monumental complex. Thus were born the catacombs, or, 
even better, the “cemeteries” (coemeteria), which, in the Latin and ©. 210) Greek mean- 
ing of the term, pointed to the place of temporary repose in anticipation of the final resur- 
rection. Such communal resting places find, in their hypogeal typology, their most origi- 
nal and characteristic expression, and differ from the aboveground areas common 
throughout the rest of the ancient Christian world (Fasola 1983). 


The catacombs were born in Rome but spread throughout all of Lazio, Abruzzo, Tuscany, 
Umbria, Campania, Apulia, Basilicata, Sicily, Sardinia, the Tuscan archipelago, and Malta 
as well as Africa and Greece (see Fiocchi Nicolai, Chapter 4). The origins of the cata- 
combs can be dated between the second and third centuries, and specifically during the 
papacy of Zephyrinus (199-217), who entrusted the care of the Catacomb of Callisto to 
the then deacon Callistus, who would himself become pope in 217 (Fiocchi Nicolai 2004). 
Callistus organized the first Christian burials in the oldest area of the large catacombal 
complex of San Callisto at the third milestone of the Via Appia. The great Roman archeol- 
ogist Giovanni Battista de Rossi called this region “Area I” when he systematically exca- 
vated the cemetery in the mid-nineteenth century (Fiocchi Nicolai and Guyon 2006). 


Various phases of development have been identified in Area I, but in the fourth decade of 
the third century, a “papal crypt” was created, where many pontiffs of the time were en- 
tombed. Also constructed in these environs were a series of decorated cubicula, among 
which the cubiculum of Orpheus and the cubicula of the sacraments seem to be the oldest 
and most significant. The cubiculum of Orpheus (Figure 11.1), placed right in front of the 
crypt of the popes, features a pictorial decoration on a white background, highlighted by 
thin red and green lines that make up a pattern of geometric figures filled with cosmic 
images revolving around an evocative representation of Orpheus, the mythic hero, play- 
ing his lyre (Cascianelli 2015; Ferri 2015); in this Christian context, the image sheds its 
profane meaning to allude to Christ the Logos, who, with the sweet sound of his lyre, 
calms the ferocious beasts (Bisconti and Braconi 2015). 
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Figure 11.1 Cubiculum of Orpheus (L2). Catacombs 
of San Callisto, Rome. 


(Photo: PCAS Archives) 


This decorative type also characterizes the cubicula of the sacraments, which open along 
the northern gallery of Area I (Bisconti 2009). The first three cubicula signal an advanced 
typology dating to 230-250, which still allows scenes that deal with pagan themes, includ- 
ing the seasons, philosophers, marine animals, and personifications (Braconi 2009), but 
also Christian scenes, such as the Samaritan woman at the well, the baptism of Christ, 
the banquet, the fisherman, Moses striking the rock, the sacrifice of Isaac, and the resur- 
rection of Lazarus. Also present are images of the fossores, who had the responsibility of 
digging the catacombs and the purchase and sale of the tombs, and who during this peri- 
od made significant gains in social status in the community and the hierarchy of the 
church (Conde Guerri 1979). 


This initial period in the life of the catacombs, designed as communal cemeteries for the 
exclusive use of Christians, sees a decorative repertoire that is extremely complex, with 
monuments still displaying figurative pagan imagery in tombs that have already been 
Christianized. Some privately owned hypogea clearly show this detailed decorative work 
and this remarkable coexistence of themes, which in fact demonstrates the passage from 
pagan to Christian imagery (Bisconti 2007). A particularly interesting example is the hy- 
pogeum of the Aurelii on Viale Manzoni, a presumably pagan tomb of Severan origin, en- 
closed within the Aurelian city walls. The three rooms that make up the @.211) hypogeum 
show a rich decorative display with scenes that, on the one hand, speak in a symbolic lan- 
guage and, on the other, memorialize the life of the deceased projected into the afterlife. 
The three deceased members of the family of the Aurelii are represented (Onesimus, Pa- 
pirius, and Prima) in a figurative sequence, as a mosaic inscription prepared by their 
brother Felicissimus suggests. The sequence shows the brothers as shepherd-intellectu- 
als overseeing a grazing flock, as horsemen entering a villa as great as a city (Braconi 
2011), and as diners at a funerary or heavenly banquet. 
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The three protagonists also appear together in a scene of lament (prothesis) with two of 
the deceased arranged on a funeral bed that stands against the background of a villa or 
the city of Rome and in view of a sister in front of the tomb (Bisconti 2010; Figure 11.2). 
This scene takes place over a Homeric quote, which evokes the moment at which Ulysses 
and Circe speak when the hero’s companions regain their human appearance after hav- 
ing been transformed into pigs. 


Figure 11.2 Scene of prothesis. Hypogeum of the Au- 
relii, Rome. 


(Photo: PCAS Archives) 


This theme, which perhaps refers to the transmigration of the soul (Turcan 1979), also 
appears on the attic of the mausoleum of Clodius Hermes in the Piazzola of San Sebas- 
tiano. The representation has been interpreted as the New Testament episode of the heal- 
ing of the Gerasene demoniac (Mk 5:1-20; Lk 8.26-39). However, the total .212) scene 
seems to recede into a bucolic setting and relate to the Homeric theme (Bisconti 2010, 
2011). 


Returning to the singular hypogeum of the Aurelii, the extremely complex decorative dis- 
play shows a cosmic leitmotif, from which emerge pastoral and philosophical figures that 
represent, respectively, the antecedents of the personification of the Good Shepherd and 
the saintly figure. In the hypogeum, they may allude to themes from Genesis, particularly 
the creation and the exile of Adam and Eve from Eden, two scenes that were also inter- 
preted in a pagan manner as Prometheus creating the first man and Hercules in the gar- 
den of the Hesperides. 


While neutral cosmic themes were developed in the privately owned hypogea and in some 
private areas of the communal catacombs, such as the cubicula of Miltiades (Carletti 
1992) and the seasons in San Callisto (Mazzei 2007), the hypogeum of Ampliatus at Domi- 
tilla (Giuliani 2007), and the Cryptoporticus of Priscilla, some catacombal environments 
began to welcome the first truly Christian themes. In the hypogeum of the Flavi at Domit- 
illa, a third-century tomb of secure pagan origin, some scenes from the Old Testament, 
such as Noah in the ark and Daniel among the lions, were inserted into a neutral back- 
ground with red and green lines or cosmic and idyllic depictions (Pani Ermini 1969). In 
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the cubicula of the sacraments, which declare an ecclesiastical commission, the Christian 
themes, while still mixed with cosmic and seasonal themes, increase exponentially. The 
walls at the back of all of the scenes feature geometric lines, at first subtle and later more 
pronounced, which create . 213) a grid on the white background; the grid is filled first 
with generic scenes and later with Christian themes. 


During the third century, the catacombs were decorated with a type of fresco character- 
ized by this figurative typology, somewhat inappropriately defined as "red and green line 
style," which originates in the final synthesis of the Second Pompeian style and simultane- 
ously appears in domestic buildings, especially those of Rome and Ostia, as the decora- 
tion of the Villa Piccola of San Sebastiano shows (Ferri 2015). This decorative typology 
evolves over time in the second half of the third century or throughout the following cen- 
tury. The lines become wider bands, and we see the introduction, especially on the socles 
and in the negative architecture, of faux marble and transennae (Bisconti 20063). 


Among the Christian themes arranged in this style is the Old Testament story of Jonah, 
which often appears as a series of vignettes from the biblical story, such as the salient 
moments when the prophet is tossed into the sea, swallowed, thrown up by the whale 
(pistrix), and finally rests under the pergola (Bonansea 2013). The choice of this singular 
story and its extraordinary popularity depended, presumably, on the critical significance 
of the events, which refer to the Resurrection, since Christ compares himself in a unique 
way to the prophet. There has been much debate about whether the selection of biblical 
episodes depends on the salvific symbolism of the various Old Testament events. From 
the immense scriptural imagery are selected certain individuals with dramatic stories 
that end on a positive note. One example is Noah, who was saved from the flood: the pa- 
triarch appears inside the ark (which is represented as a chest) in a praying posture, 
while a dove with an olive branch in its beak flies above to indicate that the biblical down- 
pour has ended (Mazzei 2000). 


This iconographic practice is followed by the representation of other salient biblical 
episodes and structured according to a dramatic dynamic, which is resolved in a salvific 
solution. One exemplary result is the damnatio ad bestias of the prophet Daniel. He ap- 
pears unclothed (or, more rarely, clothed) and praying between two meek lions: the mes- 
sage is that salvation is already achieved, and the prophet gives thanks to God, raising his 
voice in praise, which takes the form of a prayer (Minasi 2000). Also common is the story 
of the three young Hebrew men in Babylon condemned to being burned alive (vivicom- 
burium) by King Nebuchadnezzar, which appears in the cubiculum of the Velata (Bisconti 
and Nuzzo 2001), and the story of Susanna harassed by the elders, in the Greek chapel of 
the Catacomb of Priscilla (Bisconti 2006b). Alongside these Old Testament scenes appear 
illustrations that are truly Christological, derived from the New Testament. All these 
scenes, too, like those of the Old Testament, suffer from the phenomena of reduction and 
synthesis, in such a way that some iconographic elements are configured as keys for de- 
coding the episode. For example, in the scene of ter negabis, the presence of the rooster 
informs the figurative significance of the situation. 
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By the fourth decade of the third century, the paintings of the Roman catacombs begin to 
embrace scenes related to the infancy of the Savior. The fresco of the Madonna of Priscil- 
la is emblematic, as it is represented in the central area of the first floor of the catacomb. 
Here appears a representation of a veiled Mary seated with the baby in her ©.214) arms. 
In front of her, a prophet in a tunic and pallium points to a star, resulting in a figurative 
reduction that condenses the prophecy of Balaam or Isaiah, and the fulfillment of the 
same by the birth of the Messiah. This refined iconographic selection, which alludes on 
the one hand to the mystery of the incarnation and on the other to the harmony of the Old 
and New Testaments, marks a response to the Christological controversies that arose in 
the third century and evolved in complex ways in the fourth-century Trinitarian debates 
and the disruptive Arian controversy (Bisconti 1996). 


Other New Testament episodes related to Christological matters also appear in the third 
century. A cubiculum of the Catacomb of Priscilla depicts the first scene of annunciation 
(Mazzei 1999), and the first adoration of the Magi appears in the Greek chapel, also data- 
ble to the middle years of the third century (Recio Veganzones 1980). In both examples, 
the scenes have a Christological character in the sense that the Madonna is not the true 
protagonist of the scene but appears as a functional figure in the description of the infan- 
tia Salvatoris, a long-running theme that will find its most solemn and complex applica- 
tion in the Sistine arch of the Roman basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, where the canoni- 
cal scenes that arose in the art of the catacombs are enhanced by episodes inspired by 
the apocryphal writings, especially by the Proto-Evangelium of James and the Gospel of 
Pseudo-Matthew. 


The paintings of the catacombs give us a complete depiction of the life of Christ to its 
conclusion. In the complex of Pretestato on the Via Appia Pignatelli, we can admire a 
completely restored cubiculum attributed to the first half of the third century, with scenes 
inspired entirely by the earthly travels of Jesus: the Samaritan woman at the well, the res- 
urrection of Lazarus, and the healing of the bleeding woman. The thematic apex of the 
decorative program is the crown of thorns, which was remarkable considering that an- 
cient Christians were initially averse to representing the violent scenes of martyrdom and 
passion in art. Therefore, the coronation of Christ in the cubiculum of Pretestato repre- 
sents a unique image in the third century (Bisconti 1997). The first scenes of healing also 
appear at this time, beginning with the paralytic—already present in the cubicula of the 
Sacraments in S. Callisto—and continuing with that of the bleeding woman, the man born 
blind, the possessed man, and the crippled woman. At the same time appear scenes of 
life, such as the conversation with the Samaritan woman at the well, and scenes of resur- 
rection, such as that of Lazarus. 


As a continuation of the Classical iconographic tradition, the art of the catacombs also in- 
cludes themes related to the private life of the deceased, beginning with innumerable 
portraits (Bisconti 2013) and continuing with scenes related to work (Bisconti 2000) and 
self-representation (Rea 2004). These scenes vacillate between this world and the after- 
life, as in the case of the paradisiacal setting containing reproductions of gardens, cities, 
and star-studded heavens (Bisconti 1990); banquet scenes inspired by the funerary rite of 
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the refrigerium, that is, the funeral meal in honor of the dead (Février, 1977); and repre- 
sentations of the fossores, intended as genius loci of the catacombs (Figure 11.3). 


Figure 11.3 Fossor at work. Cubiculum of Susanna 
and the fossor. Catacombs of SS. Marcellinus and Pe- 
ter, Rome. 


(Photo: PCAS Archives) 


All these themes find a more or less clear correspondence in funerary sculpture, in the 
sarcophagi placed inside the catacombs, and in the area connected to the funerary basili- 
cas aboveground, especially the circiform basilica of San Sebastiano. Concerning ©. 215) 

(p. 216) this last complex of catacombs, the splendid examples of Lot, Balaam, and the 
“Two Sisters” (Figure 11.4) come to mind, as well as the sarcophagus with the scene of 
the transmission of the law (traditio legis). 
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Figure 11.4 Sarcophagus of Lot. Catacombs of San 
Sebastiano, Rome. 


(Photo: PCAS Archives) 


The decorative elements of the catacombs also involved other types of artistic media that 
have been since removed, either in antiquity or between the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries as a result of the trafficking of sacred relics promoted during the Counter-Ref- 
ormation. Many objects that were attached in the sealing mortar of the loculus tombs 
were removed. These included objects such as dolls made of ivory or bone, metallic bells, 
decorated glass, and coins, all of which were used to personalize the tombs and serve as 
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mnemonic signs to help visitors recognize the tombs of their loved ones, since the inscrip- 
tions that identified individual believers could not always be understood by the illiterate 
or semi-literate members of the community. Moreover, the furnishings and decorations of 
the loculi, through the luminescent characteristic of many of the items (mollusk shells, 
mosaic tesserae, metallic objects, small glass vases), served to soften the darkness of the 
catacombal labyrinths, which were illuminated only by skylights and by clay torches that 
were sometimes inserted in the mortar closing the loculi (De Santis 2015; Fiocchi Nicolai, 
Bisconti, and Mazzoleni 1999, 71-82). 


While it is rare for opus sectile and mosaic to have survived the high humidity of the cata- 
combs (Spera 1995), some arcosolia decorated with mosaics have been found at Priscilla 
(Giuliani 1997) and at St. Hermes (Giuliani 2001), but the tessellated arcosolium that has 
come to us in the best condition is that of Domitilla, with its majestic Maiestas Domini and 
its mosaic inscription identifying the Son with the Father: Qui filius diceris et pater in- 
veniris (Bisconti 2001). These decorative techniques finds their climax in the crypt of the 
bishops, discovered in the 1970s (Fasola 1975), in the heart of the catacombs of San Gen- 
naro in Capodimonte. Completely restored today (Bisconti 2015a), the chapel preserves 
the mosaic portraits of the Neapolitan bishop John I and of the Carthaginian bishop Quod- 
vultdeus, received by the Neapolitan community of the fifth century following the Arian- 
Vandal persecution that erupted in Africa. In the catacombs of Naples during this time ap- 
pear many portraits, whether in paintings or in mosaics, which compete with those ap- 
pearing about the same time in the Syracusan catacomb of San Giovanni and that of Villa- 
grazia di Carini (Bisconti 2015b). 


The end of the fourth century and beginning of the fifth mark the final period of funerary 
use of the Roman catacombs. Recently, an advanced chronology of some frescoes has 
been developed with the use of laser technology, in the cubiculum of the apostles at Tecla 
(Mazzei 2010) and the cubiculum of Lazarus in Priscilla (Bisconti 2014) (Figure 11.5). 


Figure 11.5 Cubiculum of Lazarus. Catacombs of 
Priscilla, Rome. 


(Photo: PCAS Archives) 
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In the latter stage of the fourth century, we can place an iconographic collection extraor- 
dinary in the number and uniqueness of its paintings. I refer to the hypogeum on the Via 
Dino Compagni (Figure 11.6), a funerary monument under private ownership, commis- 
sioned by a family group of the highest social level, which offers a collection of frescoes 
inspired by the Bible, myth, and the world of cosmic personifications. Alongside the Old 
Testament stories of Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, Adam and Eve, Elijah, Samson, Job, and 
Jonah, and alongside a few New Testament stories such as those of the Samaritan woman 
at the well and the multiplication of the fish and loaves, we also find the .217) (p.218) 
personification of Tellus, a curious philosophy lesson, and some scenes inspired by the 
Hercules cycle. This decorative complexity symbolizes the challenge of converting the 
"last pagans” to Christianity, especially those who were found in the higher social classes 
in the final years of the fourth century. 


Figure 11.6 Cubiculum E, representation of Tellus. 
Hypogeum of Via Dino Compagni. 


(Photo: PCAS Archives) 


When the art of the catacombs waned, a new decorative season was born in these under- 
ground cemeteries frequented by the faithful, who since the time of Pope Damasus (366- 
384) had venerated the tombs of the martyrs. These final visitors are immortalized in 
large "painted posters" arranged along the passage to the saints (itinera ad sanctos), ac- 
cording to the typology of Byzantine icons. That is how, during the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, we find the hieratic images of the venerated saints in the catacombs: in the area of 
Cornelius at Lucina in the catacombal complex of San Callisto and in the catacombs of 
Pontian, Commodilla, and Calepodius (Bisconti 1995). 


Meanwhile, the catacombs became true sanctuaries and places of veneration, while a 
monumental art exploded in the buildings of cult aboveground. Echoes of this monumen- 
tal decoration—as demonstrated by the cubiculum of the eponymous saints in the com- 
plex of SS. Marcellinus and Peter and the arcosolium of the traditio legis at Grottaferrata 
—characterize the final manifestation of the art of the catacombs. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter focuses on the visual language of early Christian reliquaries produced to 
contain fragments of sacred saints, sites, and events. It aims to describe and contextual- 
ize the representative as well as exceptional cases produced in various places, made of 
assorted materials, and decorated with diverse and elaborated decorative programs. The 
chapter illustrates nuances and approaches that were in use throughout the period. 
Moreover, it shows that the visual rhetoric—that is, the frame, composition, and selection 
of motifs and scenes—is capable of implying something about the dynamics of the inani- 
mate object and the type of memory it contains. This allows us to discover clues about the 
visual preferences of the faithful, whether they were exalted bishops or simple pilgrims 
seeking heaven on earth. 


Keywords: early Christian reliquaries, relic, martyr, sacred site, pilgrim, mnemonic object, staurotheke, crux gem- 
mata 


EARLY Christian reliquaries contained fragments of saints, sites, and events by which one 
could reach the divine using the human senses of sight, touch, and sometimes even smell. 
The tactile contact, or rather contract, between the saint and the worshipers was well ex- 
pressed by Basil of Caesarea: "Those who touch the bones of the martyrs participate in 
their sanctity" (Homily on Psalm 115). Although fragmentary, the full presence of the holy 
saint or site—including its sacred power—as well as the memory of the related event(s) 
was enshrined within the portable container, based on the pars pro toto belief that the 
fragment represents the whole; thus one site, one corpse, or one object related to a sa- 
cred event could be a source for multiple relics. Preaching next to Golgotha, Bishop Cyril 
of Jerusalem described the phenomenon as early as the third quarter of the fourth centu- 
ry: "The holy wood of the cross, still to be seen among us today, bears witness; its frag- 
ments were taken from here by the faithful and now virtually fill the whole earth" (Cate- 
chesis 10.19; Eng. trans. Yarnold 2000). Apart from the diffusion of relics, Cyril also im- 
plied the optimal combination, a relic kept in situ where the original event occurred. The 
pilgrim visiting the holy places was present at a site that contained, like a monumental 
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reliquary, a mnemonic object within a memorial space, a conscious corridor connecting 
the historical event to the future salvation. 


The churches enshrining relics aimed at providing similar circumstances, which is why it 
was crucial to obtain authentic relics with traceable biographies, preferably involving a 
high-ranking patron and legends of miracle-working. While in Edessa on her way back 
from Jerusalem, the pilgrim Egeria, a (Spanish?) nun who visited the holy sites in the 
380s, obtained from the local bishop a copy of Abgar’s epistle to the Lord and the Lord’s 
answer to Abgar. She confessed sincerely: “I have copies of them at home, but even so it 
is much better to have been given them there by him” (Itiner. Pereg., 19; Eng. ©. 222) 
trans. Wilkinson 1981, 117). Bishop Victricius of Rouen received in 396 a shipment of 
relics from Ambrose, bishop of Milan. In a sermon, De laude sanctorum (On the Praise of 
the Saints), he welcomed the relics, described his good fortune, and did not forget to 
mention his source: “Today there is no bloodstained enemy, yet we are enriched by the 
passion of the saints. ... Blessed Ambrose, with what reverence shall I now embrace 
you?...I do not know what to repay for such great deserts” (CCSL 64.53-93, Demeule- 
naere; Eng. trans. Clark 1999). In a letter written by Paulinus of Nola to Sulpicius 
Severus in Primuliacum around 402 or 403, Paulinus recalled that Sulpicius, building a 
new basilica in Gaul, had asked him for relics of saints. Paulinus offered him a fragment 
of the relic of the True Cross, which he had received shortly before from Melania the El- 
der. The relic had been given to her by Bishop John of Jerusalem. The fragment, Paulinus 
promised, “will enhance both the consecration of your basilica and your holy collection of 
sacred ashes" (Ep. 31.I, CSEL 29.268; Eng. trans. by Walsh in Paulinus 1967). 


This chapter is object-oriented, concentrating on early Christian containers for relics. 
Such containers, usually termed “caskets” in accordance with the rectangular, oval, or 
bottlelike form of their bodies and lids, came in various sizes and were made of different 
materials: stone, wood, marble, or—more expensively—ivory, silver, and gold. The reli- 
quaries were used for enshrining the relics within churches, usually under the altar 
(Brandenburg 1995), as well as for their translation from place to place. 


Their circulation, relocation, changing of hands, miracle performance, use, and misuse 
transform the inanimate containers into things-in-motion with a rich social life. As such, 
they have the potential to illuminate their human and social context (Appadurai 1986; 
Pentcheva 2012). This helps to account for the enthusiastic explosion in research on me- 
dieval reliquaries in the context of the so-called material turn (most recently Hahn and 
Klein 2015). Apart from deciphering iconography and contextualizing style—that is, as- 
signing the portable object a provenance and date—recent scholarship aims to trace and 
illustrate these reliquaries’ biographies. 


Determining whether or not an early Christian portable container was produced to hold 
sacred relics is difficult, unless the container is inscribed and/or decorated accordingly 
with a related subject. Even containers found within an appropriate archaeological con- 
text, with the relic inside, were not always designed to accommodate sacred material and 
memories. Moreover, while the containers found in archaeological contexts are not neces- 
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sarily decorated, when they are, the decorative programs range from a single cross to an 
elaborated figurative cycle of scenes. Integrating some of the more elaborate instances, I 
will describe the appearance of reliquaries under two major themes: reliquaries decorat- 
ed with images of (or images related to) specific martyrs, and reliquaries decorated with 
images of (or images related to) specific holy sites. This may seem an artificial division, 
because relics of holy martyrs may turn a site into a sacred space. As will be shown, how- 
ever, the decorative program of the second group does not figure specific martyrs. 
Rather, it proclaims a series of sacred sites and the links among them. 


Considering the two groups, it will be possible to show that even when there are no in- 
scriptions involved, the visual rhetoric (e.g., frame, composition, selection of motifs and 
scenes) can imply something about the original function and type of memory ©. 223) con- 
tained; contribute authenticity to the relic, whether of martyrs, events, or sites; and also 
provide biographical notes regarding provenance and intermediate stations. 


Portable Containers for Relics of Martyrs 


The first recorded translation of relics was the movement of the remains of St. Babylas 
from Antioch to the suburb of Daphne into a martyrium built in his honor in 351-54 (Eu- 
sebius, Hist. eccl. 5.39.43; Kotting 1965). It is possible that it was not long thereafter, in 
356 or 357, that the relics of Timothy, Andrew, and Luke were brought to Constantinople 
(Mango 1990). The oldest material evidence for translation of relics (i.e., reliquaries) how- 
ever, comes in the West in the last third of the fourth century, in complete correlation 
with Latin textual sources describing the discovery (inventio) of relics, their translation 
and distribution. Thus, for example, when in 386 Bishop Ambrose of Milan deposited im- 
ported relics of Andrew, Thomas, and John the Evangelist in the Church of San Nazaro 
(Basilica Apostolorum), he most likely used a silver casket that was found under the main 
altar in the nineteenth century (discussed at greater length later in this chapter). On that 
special occasion, Ambrose was asked by the local community to consecrate, with relics of 
local saints, the new basilica built in the coemeterium ad martyres not far from Porta Ver- 
cellina. Accepting the challenge, Ambrose dug in the shrine of SS. Felix and Nabor and 
found the relics of two Milanese martyrs, Protasius and Gervasius. Such a desire (or even 
requirement) for local mediators must have influenced the tendency, in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, to include the portraits of local martyrs on the containers of their relics. 


One of the earliest surviving reliquaries, dated to the beginning of the fifth century and 
decorated with figures of martyrs, was found near the cistern under the floor of the 
cathedral in Pola (Pula, Istria). The reliquary (today in Vienna’s Kunsthistorisches Muse- 
um, inv. VII 760) is 12 centimeters long, made of silver, and shaped like a hexagonal vase, 
divided above the center into body and lid (Figure 12.1). The body is decorated with six 
full-length figures: Christ is at the center, holding an open book, and is flanked by Peter 
and Paul, while the three remaining figures may be local martyrs associated with the 
Aquileia-Istria region. The lid carries the corresponding busts of the same sequence of 
personages. It is quite unusual to have, in the same non-narrative composition, a repeti- 
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tion of figures, except for the figure of Christ. One instance of the latter, dated to the last 
quarter of the fourth century, is found in the wall painting decorating the cubiculum of 
Leonis in the Catacomb of Commodilla in Rome. On the back wall of the room Christ is 
standing in full figure and flanked by two local martyrs, Adauctus and Felix. On the vault 
above, Christ appears again on the same axis as his figure on the back wall, only this time 
it is his bust, flanked by the letters alpha and omega and surrounded by stars. The accom- 
panying motifs leave no doubt that the bust represents Christ in his second coming. 

(p. 224) Similarly, the busts on the lid of the casket from Pola could be intended to repre- 
sent Christ, along with the princely apostles and three local martyrs (of whom relics may 
be inside) as a kind of celestial council around Christ at the end of days. 


Figure 12.1 Vienna, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Inv. 
VII 760, silver reliquary from Pola. 


(Photo: KHM-Museumsverband Vienna) 


Later containers assumed to be reliquaries, such as the Byzantine oval silver casket from 
Chersones (c. 565) in the Hermitage Museum, St. Petersburg (inv. no. 249, 13 by 11 by 
8.5 cm) and a possibly sixth-century Coptic cubelike wooden casket in the Bode Museum 
in Berlin (SMB-PK, MSB, inv. no. 6113, 10.8 by 11.1 by 11.3 cm), privilege the choice of 
bust medallions of Christ and martyrs (imago clipeata) over full-figure representation. 
This preference (reflected also in contemporary monumental decorative programs) is con- 
firmed by the oval silver reliquary found in the cathedral of Sant’Eufemia in Grado and 
dated circa 500 (Noga-Banai 2008, no. 11). The combination of text and decorative pro- 
gram shows plainly its original function as reliquary. The lid has a monumental jeweled 
cross (crux gemmata) standing on a hill from which the four rivers of Paradise flow, 
flanked by two lambs. Apart from recalling the historical event of the Crucifixion, this 
composition implies that the cross represents the celestial sign (praecursor Domini) that 
will foretell Christ’s return. On one side of the body the bust of Christ is flanked by those 
of Peter and Paul, and on the other a bust of a female saint is set between four male 
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saints (Figure 12.2). A Latin inscription runs above and below the medallions. . 225) The 
one above identifies the five portraits of the saints: +SAN[CJTUS CANTIVS SAN[CTUS] 
[CAN]TIANUS SANCTA CANTIANILLA SAN[C]TVS QVIRINUS SAN[C]TVS LATINU. The 
inscription below begins with a cross, followed by the letter S of the final name in the up- 
per inscription, Latinus. The names of the donors are inscribed next: +s laurentivs v[ir] 
s[pectabilis] ioannis v[ir] s[pectabilis] niceforvs san[c]tis reddedis botvm. The three Can- 
tiani mentioned are saints associated with Aquileia. Latinus was bishop of Brescia, and 
Quirinus was bishop of Siscia. The combination of local saints and adoration of the jew- 
eled cross clues us in to two potential criteria for the identification of containers as reli- 
quaries: Christ's Second Coming and local martyrs as intercessors at the end of days. 


Figure 12.2 Grado, Treasury of San Eufemia Cathe- 
dral, silver reliquary. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Osvaldo Bohm-Venice) 


An exceptional case is the so-called Capsella Africana (Vatican, Museo Sacro, Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, inv. no. 60859, 11 by 18.5 by 7.5 cm), where a full figure (rather than 
a bust) of a martyr flanked by monumental candlesticks with lighted candles is depicted 
on the lid (Figure 12.3). Unlike the caskets mentioned above, Christ's portrait or figure is 
not represented, leaving the figure of the martyr to be the protagonist. Moreover, the 
young martyr is standing, as if he were Christ, on a hill from which the four rivers of Par- 
adise flow, and is crowned by the hand of God reaching down from above. Although found 
in Numidia, this figure recalls the representation of Januarius (San Gennaro), the venerat- 
ed martyr-saint of Naples and Benevento found (226 in the Catacomb of San Gennaro 
in Capodimonte: there a youthful Januarius stands flanked by two candlesticks with light- 
ed candles. Although Januarius does not step on the source of the four rivers, neverthe- 
less he imitates Christ insofar as he has a nimbus with the Christogram (a chi-rho mono- 
gram) and an alpha and omega. The stylistic similarities between the representation on 
the casket and various representations in Naples suggest that the reliquary was produced 
in Campania around the second quarter of the fifth century, and so was translated to Nu- 
midia. This biographical path of the reliquary may find reinforcement in the Calendar of 
Carthage, a sixth-century North African martyrology. It was used by the church of 
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Carthage, where an indication of the celebration of Januarius’s dies natalis takes place on 
the same day (September 19) as it does in Naples. 


Figure 12.3 Vatican, Museo Sacro, Biblioteca Apos- 
tolica Vaticana, Inv. No. 60859, Capsella Africana. 


(Photo: © Vatican Museums, All Rights Reserved) 


(p. 227) Early Christian containers taken to be reliquaries do not necessarily feature a rep- 
resentation of martyrs. Sometimes the decorative program is composed of biblical scenes, 
sometimes of local motifs, and sometimes both; eschatological references, however, are 
ubiquitous. For instance, the decorative programs of caskets produced in the last quarter 
of the fourth century and the beginning of the fifth are informed strongly by the reper- 
toire of biblical salvation scenes known from funerary art. When in 386 Ambrose deposit- 
ed the relics of Andrew, Thomas, and John the Evangelist in the Church of San Nazaro in 
Milan, he most likely used the rectangular silver casket found under the main altar, as 
noted earlier (Alborino 1981). As the selection of figurative scenes does not disclose the 
content, the attribution is based on finding the casket in situ as well as on stylistic com- 
parisons. Christ in Majesty (Maiestas Domini) is depicted on the lid, and each side of the 
body is decorated with a single scene: the Adoration of the Magi, the three Hebrews in 
the fiery furnace, the judgment of Solomon, and what seems to be the judgment of Daniel. 
There is no reference to specific martyrs or sites, but the repertoire chosen implies salva- 
tion at the end of days. Contemporaneous with the Milanese reliquary, the cubelike silver 
gilded casket found in Nea Herakleia, today in Thessaloniki (Museum of Byzantine Cul- 
ture, 12.4 by 9.7 by 10 cm), shows a similar though not identical selection of biblical 
scenes (Figure 12.4). We know nothing of the contents of the casket, .228) and the rep- 
resentations only hint at its provenance. On the lid is a Christogram with the letters alpha 
and omega; on the body are depicted two scenes designating salvation from death: the 
three Hebrews in the fiery furnace and Daniel in the lions’ den. The remaining scenes are 
often found juxtaposed in Roman funerary art: Dominus legem dat, that is, Christ giving 
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or presenting the Law to Peter and Paul, on the front, while around the corner Moses is 
receiving the Law. The two local Roman martyrs and the juxtaposition of Peter and Moses 
in corresponding figures and context suggest that the casket was produced in Rome. The 
style of the figures supports this attribution (Noga-Banai 2004, 2008, no. 2). 


Figure 12.4 Silver casket from Nea Herakleia. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Hellenic Ministry of Culture and 
Sports, Museum of Byzantine Culture, Thessaloniki) 


Portable Loca Sancta 


There are containers for relics that do not have representations of martyrs or select 
scenes from the biblical salvation repertoire. A relatively early example, dated circa 440, 
was found beneath the apse of the Basilica of Saint Hermagoras in Samagher (near Pola) 
and today is in the Museo Archeologico in Venice (inv. no. 1952-279, 18.5 by 20.5 by 16.1 
cm) (Figure 12.5). It is a wooden casket covered with panels of ivory reliefs. The panels 
are not complete but there is enough left to identify that the lid is decorated . 229) with 
fractions of Dominus legem dat. The body of the casket displays on the front the Adora- 
tion of the Hetoimasia (the empty throne waiting for Christ at the end of days), flanked by 
six apostles, three on each side. Paul is the closest to the throne on the left, suggesting 
that the figure with a damaged face, across the throne on the right, is Peter. Both are 
looking toward the center, just above the throne, where a piece of relief is missing, their 
hands in acclamation pose. On the basis of comparison with other early Christian repre- 
sentations of the empty throne, such as the more or less contemporary mosaic decorating 
the triumphal arch in the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, it seems plausible 
that a jeweled cross was fixed upright on top of the throne. Under the throne the (re- 
stored) Lamb of God stands on a hill from which the four rivers flow. Tilmann Buddensieg 
(1959) has argued that the front panel of the Samagher casket recalls the apse mosaic of 
the Lateran basilica, while the Dominus legem dat on the lid alludes to the decoration of 
the apse in old St. Peter’s in the Vatican. 
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Figure 12.5 Venice, Museo Archaeologico Nazionale 
di Venezia, Inv. No. 1952-279, casket from Sam- 
agher, general look. 


(Photo: Archivio fotografico del Polo Museale del 
Veneto, su concessione del Ministero dei beni e delle 
attivita culturali e del turismo) 


Apart from the scenes on the lid and front of the casket from Samagher, the central panel 
on each of the other sides carries a variation of the same template, an intercolumnar 
space composing a shrine with figures in front of it. The back panel has received much 
scholarly attention, perhaps resulting from, or contributing to, a scholarly consensus con- 
cerning its identification. At its center rests a baldachin composed of spirally fluted 
columns taken to represent the shrine in the Basilica of St. Peter (Figure 12.6). It is 

(p. 230) flanked by four figures, two males and two females. Inside the baldachin a man 
and a woman bow in acclamation, their hands nearly touching a cross that is standing up- 
right on an altar between them. On the right side of the casket’s body, a woman stands in 
profile, her right hand raised in acclamation, suggesting that a male figure was standing 
opposite her in a corresponding posture. The woman’s left hand apparently held the hand 
of a child. This panel has been theorized to represent the baptistery in the Lateran (Bud- 
densieg 1959, 172) or the rotunda of the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem (Guarducci 1978, 
84-85). A very similar arrangement is carved in relief on the left side of the casket, where 
the shrine in the center is covered by curtains and a screen door. Two standing women on 
the right and two standing men on the left look toward the shrine, where a man, woman, 
and child stand with their backs to the beholder, facing the shrine. The casket is widely 
understood to depict a visit or a pilgrimage of a family to the important churches in 
Rome. For instance, Buddensieg (1959, 187) has suggested that in addition to a visit to 
St. Peter and the Lateran baptistery, the composition here refers to a consecration cere- 
mony in the Basilica of St. Paul Outside-the-Walls; Guarducci proposed instead the Basili- 
ca of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme (1978, 75-76), while Longhi (2006, 83-89), for his 
part, pointed to the crypt in the Church of St. Lawrence Outside-the-Walls. 
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Figure 12.6 Venice, Museo Archaeologico Nazionale 
di Venezia, Inv. No. 1952-279, casket from Sam- 
agher, back panel. 


(Photo: Archivio fotografico del Polo Museale del 
Veneto, su concessione del Ministero dei beni e delle 
attivita culturali e del turismo) 


Although the identification of the shrines represented on the body of the casket is uncer- 
tain, some insights concerning the decorative program and its visual context may be of- 
fered. The repeated architectural composition implies a series; the variations within the 
template give the impression that the series is comprised of specific sites; and it seems 
reasonable that the combination of architecture and figures in action is meant to be a sort 
of snapshot of the construction and liturgy that took place in a shrine built over a holy 
site or containing holy relics. The thickness of the frames points to a reading of the pan- 
els as separate pictures rather than as successive episodes. The rhetoric of the frame (El- 
sner 2008), as we shall see next, may also contribute a clue as to the content and function 
of the casket. 


All four sides of the lid are decorated with the adoration of a jeweled cross by four doves, 
two on each side of the cross. The ivories that once covered the vertical borders of the 
casket's body at the corners have not survived, but the upper and lower horizontal frame 
of the sandwiched central panel on the body show similar consistency. The upper border 
on each side bears the Adoration of the Cross or a staurogram by lambs stepping from 
the corners toward the center. The staurogram is accompanied by the apocalyptic letters 
alpha and omega and is surrounded by a triumphal wreath (missing in the front due to 
the lock). The lambs emerge from two city gate structures, most likely representing 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. At least one monumental example was then (in the 430s) ren- 
dered in the mosaic decorating the triumphal arch of Santa Maria Maggiore, including in- 
scriptions identifying the structures as the two cities. If indeed Jerusalem and Bethlehem 
are repeatedly represented in the top frame, it is likely that the shrines depicted in the 
central ivory panels are pictures not of Jerusalem but rather of Roman loci. Moreover, if 
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the city gates in fact form an abbreviated visual formula for the sacred sites in Palestine, 
they could direct the reading of the templates in the center as pilgrimage dominions. 


(p. 231) The lower horizontal borders of the casket’s body help to convey the possible con- 
tent of the casket. As with the upper border, here too the frame does not circumscribe the 
casket, but rather splits the corners into four bands decorated with a leaf pattern. At the 
center of each band there is a cross. Together with the crosses on the lid and the upper 
borders there are twelve border panels reproducing, in one way or another, the Adoration 
of the Cross. Thus, the layout and framing strategy suggest that the sole protagonist in 
the decorative program is the cross. Adding the acclamation of the cross in the back 
sandwiched panel and possibly in the other sides as well (including the supposition of one 
behind the screen), the crosses all around composed an imaginary cross made of crosses 
along the axes. It is therefore tempting to propose that the casket was used as a stau- 
rotheke, a reliquary for the True Cross. The architectural elements representing 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem also support this identification. They could imply the Palestin- 
ian origin of the relic enveloped in Christian monuments in Rome. Recalling that the cas- 
ket was found in Samagher near Pola, one can imagine that the Jerusalemite relic, signify- 
ing the event and site of the Crucifixion and Resurrection, was translated to Rome, from 
which it was relocated across the Adriatic. 


The geographical route bespoken by the rhetoric of frames, axes, compositions, and mo- 
tifs is missing from the late fourth-century casket that, although found in Nea Herakleia, 
was most likely the product of a workshop in Rome. While this casket and the one from 
Samagher represent Dominus legem dat, the latter does not employ a biblical narrative 
rooted in Christian funerary art or compare the old and new laws. The differences be- 
tween the Samagher casket and the earlier reliquary point to a major change that oc- 
curred in fifth-century Rome: the visual vocabulary proclaims Rome as a sacred Christian 
city, a pilgrimage center comprising Christian loca sancta (Noga-Banai 2018). Staying 
methodologically with the visual context of the reliquary rather than glancing at the reli- 
gious and social politics leading to the change, it becomes clear that there had been pre- 
vious attempts to visually express a series of sacred sites in Christian Rome. Already in 
the Constantinian period a series of U-shaped basilicas were erected over the tombs of 
martyrs (Brandenburg 2013), and during the papacy of Damasus (366-84) the martyrs’ 
tombs were marked by marble epitaphs using epigraphic poetry written by the pope and 
inscribed by the same calligrapher (Saghy 2015; Trout 2015). The unified repetitive archi- 
tectural format as well as Damasus’s poetry in stone emphasized the link between the 
sites and constructed a perceptible Christian network. The churches as well as the recog- 
nizable papal marble signboard enabled direct and unified access to the local martyrs and 
burned the sacred spatial map into the collective memory of the Roman citizens. The out- 
come seems to be represented on the casket from Samagher, a portable object that cap- 
tures in its very dimensions the development of living topography and the nature of the 
local network. 
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The only other city capable of producing a portable object decorated with a rich Christian 
topographic program was Jerusalem, which embraced a series of holy sites narrating cru- 
cial biblical events. A wooden rectangular reliquary that was found in the Sancta Sancto- 
rum collection of reliquaries in the Lateran, today in the Vatican Museo Sacro, performs 
the Palestinian version (inv. no. 61883.2.1+2, 24 by 18.4 by 3 cm). It contains ©. 232) 
stones and a small piece of wood from the sacred sites in Palestine, some of them in- 
scribed, disclosing their loci of origin: Mount of Olives, Bethlehem, Sion. When closed, 
the external side of the lid shows a large painted monogram cross set within a dark blue 
mandorla standing on the hill and surrounded by the Greek abbreviation IC and XC 
(Iesos Christos) and the letters alpha and omega (see Peers, Chapter 13 in this volume; 
Figure 13.5). The inner side of its lid, seen when the wooden box is opened, is decorated 
with five scenes that represent the life of Christ (see Peers, Chapter 13 in this volume, 
Figure 13.6). The scene at the top left is the Resurrection, represented by two women at 
the tomb of Christ, covered by the dome of the rotunda of the Holy Sepulcher. Next, on 
the top right, is the Ascension. The center of the composition has the Crucifixion, and at 
the bottom the left-hand scene shows the Nativity, including the manger and altar with a 
fenestella that we know to have been in the basilica in Bethlehem, and the right-hand 
scene shows the Baptism. The specific physical details inserted into the biblical scenes 
with the actual relics below them turn the biblical iconography into a visual interpreta- 
tion of the holy sites and the historical events associated with them: the Holy Sepulcher, 
Mount of Olives, Golgotha, the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem, and the Jordan River, 
respectively. The physical details, seen at times in portable Palestinian containers of dif- 
ferent kinds from the sixth century onward, illustrate the direct contact between the ob- 
ject and the sites, thus enhancing the authenticity of the matter within. 


The painted scenes are individually framed, composing a series of sites rather than a nar- 
rative cycle. As with the layout of the ivory panels in the casket from Samagher, there 
seems to be a hierarchy of sites: the complex of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher includ- 
ing Golgotha, taking up half of the space and situated in the center, is clearly the most im- 
portant one. Unlike the Samagher case, the snapshot taken of the Palestinian sacred sites 
is not concerned with the local liturgy and worshipers, but rather performs an everlasting 
picture of the historical play associated with the specific stage. The casket from Sam- 
agher does not draw on local historical scenes from the past such as the martyrdom of Pe- 
ter and Paul or their legendary meeting in Rome. Instead, it presents an updated picture 
of the pilgrimage churches in Rome and seems to outline the scenario suggested above, 
in which the departure point of the translation of the Jerusalemite relic to Pola was Rome. 


A similar object-on-the-move story, only reversed and employing different rhetoric, is told 
by a reliquary produced in approximately 570 for the translation of a relic of the True 
Cross from Constantinople to Rome (Figure 12.7). The relic was distributed by Emperor 
Justin II and his wife, Sophia, in a lavishly embossed and gilded reliquary in the form of a 
Latin cross that is still to be seen today in St. Peter's Treasury in the Vatican (Frolow 
1961; Pace, Guido, and Radiciotti 2013). The reliquary bears the portraits of the Constan- 
tinopolitan pair as they appear in medallions on the reverse of the jeweled cross. While 
they are depicted on the horizontal arms, Christ appears on the vertical axis at the top 
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and again at the bottom. The center is taken up by the Agnus Dei. The remaining space 
on the arms is filled with vegetal ornamentation, evoking the cross as the tree of life. 
Pearls and gemstones are embedded on the frame of the cross on the obverse side. At the 
intersection of the flaring arms, the fragment of the cross is set ©. 233) within a medal- 
lion encircled by twelve pearls. Between the gemmed frame and the relic, the arms hold a 
Latin inscription disclosing the imperial patrons: LIGNO QVO CHRISTVS HVMANVM 
SUBDIDIT HOSTEM DAT ROMAE IVSTINUS OPEM ET SOCIA DECOREM ("With the 
wood with which Christ conquered man's enemy, Justin gives his help to Rome and his 
wife offers the ornamentation") (Pace, Guido, and Radiciotti 2013). The spiritual power of 
the cross accompanied by imagery and text labeled the memory packed inside. There is 
no doubt that the imperial couple and the Constantinopolitan source served to authenti- 
cate the relic and suggest a direct linkage to the initiators of the translation of the relic of 
the True Cross to Constantinople and Rome, that is, Constantine and Helena. 


Figure 12.7 Vatican, Treasury of St. Peter, Cross of 
Justin II. 


(Photo: © Vatican Museums, All Rights Reserved. 
Photo after Pace, Guido, and Radiciotti 2013, figs. 14, 
15) 


To the best of our knowledge, the crux gemmata of Justin II in the late sixth century is the 
first material evidence for formatting reliquaries in direct association with the relic trea- 
sured inside. This tendency is found in medieval reliquaries, when a relic of the True 
Cross was often kept inside a three-dimensional jeweled cross. A close association, 
though not identical, would be the medieval embrace of anthropomorphic reliquaries in 
the shape of arms or heads, sometimes implying the part of the body of the martyr that it 
contained, but more often alluding to his or her deeds and influence (Hahn 2012). The 
rhetoric of the cross of Justin II suggests that toward the end of the sixth century a new 
type of visual esthetic related to reliquaries emerged, where the subject matter has a tan- 
gible impact on the frame and format of the object. 


Unfortunately, we have no record of the reliquary of the True Cross that the same imperi- 
al couple sent to Radegund of Poitiers in 568/569 (Frolow 1961; Hahn 2006). ©. 234) 
Baudonivia, a nun in the Monastery of the Holy Cross in Poitiers who composed St. 
Radegund's biography (between 609 and 614), attests that Radegund "got what she had 
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prayed for: that she might glory in having the blessed wood of the Lord’s cross enshrined 
in gold and gems and many relics of the saints that had been kept in the East living in 
that one place” (trans. in McNamara, Halborg, and Whatley 1992, 97). In any case, the 
cross of Justin II suggests that the visual symbiosis between relic and format was innovat- 
ed in the East and translated with the relics to the West, where the earliest local material 
evidence for such conflation is dated to the ninth and tenth centuries (Hahn 2012). 


The reliquaries discussed above, whether the silver casket found in Nea Herkleia, the Ro- 
man wood and ivory casket found in Samagher, the painted box found in the Lateran col- 
lection of relics, or the cross in the Vatican, were all at some point objects on the move. 
Their portability mobilized their magical energy through time and space. Today, the deco- 
rative program of these reliquaries enables the modern spectator to bridge back to the 
past: “It is not normal today to think of ‘inanimate objects’ as possessing a lively capacity 
to do things to us and with us, although it is quite normal to experience them as 

such” (Bennett 2012, 263). Thus, early Christian portable containers became invested 
with sacred power and also possessed past memories and validated them. The sacred was 
made tangible through the object and its decorative program, connecting the past and 
the future, earth and heaven. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter examines the development of a distinctive early Christian genre: the icon. It 
does so by taking a relatively unknown, but important, example of a devotional panel in a 
U.S. collection with a (now) anonymous warrior saint trampling a demon while on horse- 
back. This icon permits a methodological rumination on the means by which we come to 
think we know the historical meaning of such an object: our art historical premises, our 
photographic and museological knowledge of objects, and our own assumption about 
what constitutes a real "subject" in the past and in the present. This chapter attempts a 
kind of archaeology, an examination of strata in the icon, but really an anarchéologie of 
the icon, by which archaeology is problematized, undermined, in order to reveal the ways 
in which our culture has produced its histories. 


Keywords: media theory, archaeology, icons, relics, iconography, warrior saints, Christ, Mandylion, Egypt 


AS soon as (and usually before) brush clearing, trowel cuts, hand lifts, whatever physical 
operation brings an object to air, light, and life in the field, culture takes hold of the 
process. The thing uncovered is undergoing change to become something for us.! 


We all do archaeology, even if we are not archaeologists in the conventional sense of the 
word. We uncover, sort, classify, present, discuss, and put away into a newly made past 
everything we encounter. We make our own history all the time, but (to paraphrase Karl 
Marx) not as we please. These things we control in our habitual archaeology of daily life 
are not really ours, and the culture we make of them is provisional, tentative, perpetually 
changing, because those things have endless surplus and will escape always and ultimate- 
ly our archaeologies. When archaeology comes to have all those qualities (self-reference 
or self-understanding, recursive dialectics), then it is what we recognize as an elaborate, 
sophisticated system. 


From that vantage point, I would like to propose a slightly different method of approach 
for understanding the provisional proposition that is the early Christian icon, which here I 
define as belonging to the period from the third to seventh centuries. I will talk primarily 
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about a little-known small painted panel, now in the Menil Collection in Houston, Texas 
(Figures 13.1 and 13.2), in terms of its archaeological identity: provenance, physical con- 
dition, visual information (also known as iconography), and its historical meaning and 
context (often called history of art). This identity-based method is a kind of archaeology, 
as I understand it, since it comprises a stratigraphic penetration of the object and a de- 
scription of those layers that, in the order I gave, brings the object to light and gives it 
culture (that is, absorbs it into ours). 


Figure 13.1 Obverse, icon of an unidentified warrior 
saint, sixth/seventh century, The Menil Collection, 
Houston, TX (85-57.01 DJ). 


(Photo: Paul Hester) 


But the little icon has other identities not the least dependent on my, or anyone's, verbal 
capture of it. It has a strikingly open quality. Its broken, patched-together state reveals an 
active and unsettled relationship between (and among) surface and structure, (».238) age 
and youth, cohesion and disintegration. The icon is also surprisingly innocent of our ex- 
planations, both in the sense that it does not care and in the sense that it has largely es- 
caped study. The former can be taken or left (again, it doesn't really matter to it either 
way), but the latter is more obviously noteworthy for students and scholars, since it dates 
(probably) to the sixth or seventh century, comes (probably) from Egypt, and belongs to a 
large subclass (archaeology) of related objects with vanquishing equestrian figures. No 
end game here: this chapter will note possibilities and describe historical trajectories, 
early Christian and modern both, but it will also take an approach in which the cultural 
operations (exhibition, conservation, religion, academic inquiry) around this icon play 
equal roles (see Brown 2013). This array of points of analysis comprises an anarchéologie, 
related to archaeology through difference and invested in ceaseless reorganization, reap- 
praisal, and reuncovering, of ourselves as much as the object. 
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Figure 13.2 Reverse (icon of an unidentified warrior 
saint), cross, sixth/seventh century, The Menil Collec- 
tion, Houston, TX (85-57.01 DJ). 


(Photo: Paul Hester) 


Archaeology per se is the carrier place within the field of knowledge production of 
the relationship between people and objects. It is the epistemological scene with- 
out which, however tentatively and spectrally, objects summon the past, including 
a human past, into the present. 


(Brown 2013, 255) 


(p. 239) These two sentences are not perfectly clear to my reading, and the stress in un- 
derstanding comes from the "without." In my simplifying hands, the sentences are going 
to mean that archaeology manufactures culture, and in the absence of that manufacture 
(a good word choice), things make the past present. That statement seems to me unobjec- 
tionable—objects realize the past for us—but the space that looks productive, and was 
perhaps intended by Brown's "without," is between an object's emergence to our con- 
sciousness and our making it after that fashion. Might there be a generative gap in be- 
tween, between oblivion and absorption, where we can imagine a thing before analogy 
takes hold of it? And to subvert and revert to archaeology at the same time? 


The definition of "icon" is not straightforward. The word's semantic indeterminacy needs 
to be recognized, because that aspect forms its basic instability as historical artifact. In 
Greek, eikon can mean anything from mental image to idea or plan to physical object. In 
primary sources from the earliest appearance of Christian visual culture, circa 200, 
"icon" assumes these various meanings, and every mention of the word includes its other 
meanings, even if those meanings do not appear to be obviously in play in each context. 
So an eikon is always both notional and physical in meaning, (».240) even if the balance 
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can be tipped quite far in the direction of one over the other. In most scholars' hands, an 
icon is assumed to be a painted panel used in broadly defined devotional contexts. 


Such cultural understandings did not precede the study of icons as a subfield of art histo- 
ry. In the early part of the twentieth century, European scholars, largely from France, 
Germany, and Russia, began serious study and publication of these objects, which were 
often found in (and sometimes "exported" from) collections in the Orthodox world of the 
eastern Mediterranean and the Middle East. Searching for Christian origins of its distinc- 
tive material culture, those scholars saw in these painted panels a diverse body of evi- 
dence; they identified continuity from the ancient world (Christ, whose visual attributes 
cannot be known, shown as Zeus, for example), and regional variation (the different ap- 
pearances of Christ's unattainable face), but most noteworthy is that they brought their 
own biases against “idolatry,” what seemed a worrying attention to thing as a goal of ven- 
eration (they too were attracted to the compelling beauty of the objects—too beautiful, it 
seemed, to be used for an innocuous, spiritual worship). Some of this modern (often, but 
not exclusively, Protestant) discomfort was read back into the record, and a historical 
stratigraphy emerged that found its strongest and most convincing statement in the twen- 
tieth century in the work of Ernst Kitzinger (1954). That causal layering is still apparent 
in many discussions of the emergence of this distinctive genre within Christian art histo- 
ry. Kitzinger argued for an interlinked chain of behavior—worship, counterreaction, and 
defense—in the development of the icon, and by extension all Christian worship of matter. 
He pointed to textual examples of use and abuse of icons, by which he meant—drawing 
on critical theologians from that period (second through eighth century)—overweening 
reliance on matter as means to gain access to God and a brinkmanship before animism's 
abyss. The textual record is, perhaps hopelessly, deformed by iconoclasm, the period of 
strongest reaction to art and representation (720s to 843, with an interval of tolerance for 
icons in worship between 787 and 815). This set of ideological debates used highly dis- 
torting methods of argumentation, by which earlier theologians' objections or defenses of 
matter in worship were adduced for radical claims of unsullied tradition by both sides. 
The pro-image party won in the end, and according to the terms of the Second Council of 
Nicaea (787), the last ecumenical council in the Christian tradition, icons were defined as 
the sine qua non of Christian ritual and devotion. To reach that apparent consensus, the- 
ologians dissected and re-presented their opponents' arguments, and so our knowledge of 
iconoclasts' (the anti-matter/anti-idol party) views is entirely determined by their ene- 
mies' editorial cruelty. Our sources are hopelessly tendentious. 


Kitzinger's great achievement was to provide the appearance of clean stratigraphy in 
these sources: in his view, Christians came to practice untoward veneration of things 
(namely, portraits of sacred figures, that is, icons), purists attacked ("purist" being a cate- 
gory highly Protestantized, referring to a truer spiritual and interior worship of God), and 
then compromises were reached through new explanations and evidence of God's favor 
(the Mandylion, the sacred self-portrait of Jesus, took care of both these necessities quite 
easily with its miraculously divine creation and its palladium results). That neat @. 241) 
trajectory covered the entire early Christian/Late Antique period (third to seventh cen- 
turies), but a clean reading of the textual record is an illusion, and the confused editorial 
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sectioning and arrangement of the sources make clear that scholars ought to be very con- 
cerned about the models they apply to this period's cultures. 


Other explanations of the appearance of a Christian genre of devotional panel paintings 
have been offered since Kitzinger's formidable model some sixty-odd years ago. Two im- 
portant scholars, Paul Corby Finney (1994) and Hans Belting (1994), have written books 
in the last twenty-five years that have made important advances in our understanding, 
away from Hegelian dialectics and toward a more plausible, if not too leading, human-lev- 
el understanding. In both cases, the cultural contexts of the development of Christian ma- 
terial culture are fully in play: Christians were a subset of Romans, and they did almost 
all the things Romans did. The differences were important, but only in often invisible 
ways. Given that they were more than likely a disadvantaged segment of society in the 
first three centuries of the common era, Christians produced nothing distinctive for the 
archaeological record, and yet as their socioeconomic status rose, so did income available 
for things (adornment, books, more sumptuous burials) that spoke to specific concerns 
and hopes of this community. 


Christians did not invent icons, but borrowed and refined them for their own purposes. So 
Belting (1994) carefully unpacked the Roman roots of the Christian icon: the imperial 
cult, death portraiture, and religious customs throughout society, to list the most signifi- 
cant. His real contribution is the thoroughgoing treatment of the development of the cult 
of icons in this period within the logic of art history. Belting begins his book by positing a 
conflict of interests between icons and theologians, a point still not widely attended to: 
"Whenever images threatened to gain undue influence within the church, theologians 
have sought to strip them of their power" (1994, 1). For him, art can be illuminated by 
church theory and practice, but it need not be determined or exhausted by them, and so 
we can also presume icons had their own interests, too. Belting's initial proposition opens 
up many ways of seeing icons as intersubjective: icons are not passive presentations of 
theology, nor objects of devotional hope, nor even sites of desire (Peers 2012). They are 
independent agents able to contend with and contradict officials, state and ecclesiastic, 
and are able to demonstrate a nearly complete sense of subjecthood, just like most hu- 
mans around them. 


The most dramatic example of an emergent Christian belief in extended subjecthood is 
the already mentioned Mandylion (see Dell'Acqua 2013). By the sixth century, the narra- 
tive that had built up around this relic-image had given a sentient, replicable body to this 
icon: it moved, acted, stayed vigilant, healed. Like so many objects in this period, the 
original Mandylion (whatever it actually was) has long vanished. But the narratives, both 
visual and textual, and the Mandylion’s later copies bear witness to perhaps the most sig- 
nificant record on early Christian and medieval realities of relations among all entities, 
human and every other. 


The basic story is this: Abgar, the king of the Edessans (now Sanliurfa in southeastern 
Turkey), wrote to Jesus to offer refuge in his kingdom. Christ politely refused in a hand- 
written letter to the king but promised his protection over the city evermore (this is the 
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(p. 242) first great relic, the voice and hand of Christ). Abgar then sent a painter to try to 
capture a likeness of the Lord, and when the painter was unable to do so before the great 
model himself, Jesus pressed a cloth to his face (after washing with water or somehow us- 
ing the sweat of his brow) and left a facial self-portrait on the linen. This portrait was 
transported back to Edessa, performing miracles of healing and reproduction along the 
way, and it healed Abgar of his leprosy after it touched his body. The icon continued to 
produce miracles at the city, and after it was ransomed by the Byzantines in the tenth 
century, it did so in the capital in Constantinople, whence it went west in the thirteenth 
century and was lost from sight. 


This icon is not the only example of counterintuitive (for us) subjecthood, but all of these 
great early icons are lost now. An archaeology of this image type would need an originary 
object to deliver, and this motivation marks many of the sindonologists, those who contin- 
ue to make the specious argument that the Shroud of Turin is really the Mandylion (which 
is really shroud too). An archaeology would also need a vertical passage from that origi- 
nary object to its cognates, which are the copies, visual and textual, that began to circu- 
late almost immediately upon the commencement of its journey from Jerusalem to 

Edessa. The Mandylion dispersed itself quickly, dramatically, and it did not insist on hier- 
archy, distributing agency easily to copies of itself and to its voice (since the letter or 
seals of Christ were also widely admired and emulated). 


This horizontal dissemination resists object closure or discretion (agency spreads 
throughout); it keeps time non-linear (opens forward and backward in this era of ever-im- 
minent judgment); and it traverses place (it self-disclosed its interest in replicability). In 
these ways, it also resists the dialectic model imposed by Kitzinger, and the cultural an- 
thropology of Belting does not meet in fact, many art-historical criteria for explaining this 
phenomenon. Even that important work cannot account for the ways in which icons such 
as the Mandylion can be both an apparently finite thing and, at the same time, God, since 
it shares characteristics with him through contact and power with Jesus's own divine-hu- 
man body, and spreads its agency across other people, objects, cities, armies and kings. 
Before it had all that culture of modern art history (it seems very modern in its seriality 
and autonomy), the Mandylion had always already had its self-sufficient surfeit of pres- 
ence and power. 


My primary object for imagining and discussing this process, again, is a small painted 
panel in the Menil Collection (Figures 13.1 and 13.2). Like all icons, it has no title; many 
have original inscriptions, since the correct identity can seem important, and so arises 
their organic, serial relationship with each thing sharing that name or form (leave the 
model out of this formula). This small panel may have had such a nominating inscription, 
but if it had, the state of preservation does not allow us to know for certain. So the panel 
is simply titled, by the museum for inventory purposes, "Unidentified Warrior Saint" (see 
Weyl Carr 2011). The horse that he is riding is an important element of the panel's visual 
communication, but the human figure is exclusively credited; not necessarily all that im- 
portant, but let's give the horse its due for the time being. The condition of the panel is 
stable now, but it has been badly damaged. The wood (probably cedar) has been broken 
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in several places; the gesso (the plaster bed on which the pigments were ©. 243) added) is 
badly abraded and is missing in several places; and the pigment (the wax encaustic tech- 
nique was used) has also flaked and worn, while some later (when?) retouching is almost 
evident and seen in conservators' tests (see the hair of the male figure and the muzzle of 
the horse). The panel had painting on the reverse (we would normally privilege the figur- 
al passage, the obverse here) and was done in red-orange, with a rather elaborate (it is 
hard not to add qualitative descriptors) cross filling the whole field on that side. One fur- 
ther objective observation (mimicking discipline only here) is to note scale: the panel is 
20 by 12 by .635 centimeters. 


Now for what we both see and don't see: the photograph published here is the Menil 
Collection's official version of the obverse, set against a black background and with color 
values noted. Likewise, the reverse is centered in that abstract field, the void. This panel 
is seldom exhibited, and to be frank, the collection might not realize how significant this 
object is for the history of this genre. Its apparent fragility might also impede its public 
presentation. So these photographs are largely its identity and gain independent mean- 
ing. In this light, we still see the terribly scarred surface, proverbially time's ravaging 
hand. Examining the photos entails primarily searching the pictorial fields for compre- 
hensible elements, and for the most part one's eyes alight on the coherent passages, 
where faces and forms are evident and even legible. 


One should really ask of this panel if it is still close enough to its original state that we 
can treat it as an artifact, or if it has so dramatically diminished in itself that it is a nearly 
empty fragment (Peers 2015a). It skates around both these possible positions. Its actual 
state of rest in the collection is another identity, which clarifies and unsettles those posi- 
tions. A modern wooden board is clamped by metal hooks to the edge of the panel and is 
now the resting surface for the panel; it also suppresses the non-figural element on the 
reverse and makes clear the value placed on the figural obverse over the abstract design 
of the cross on the reverse. (I have seen the obverse several times in person, but never 
the reverse.) 


The perceptual and analytic encounter with this object is heavily mediated already: layers 
of material damage and revision, conservational choices of areas left bare and partly so 
(like medical textbooks showing in cutaway sections skin, flesh, bone—here paint, gesso, 
wood), material impediments (the backing and its clamps most noticeably), even institu- 
tional hurdles to clear for access to it (though the Menil Collection is always welcoming, 
in my own experience). All these facets create modes of excavation, stratigraphy, classify- 
ing. 


Conventional art historical practice needs to take account of other elements. Disciplinary 
tradition and formation make it so. If we proceed stratigraphically downward, the first 
layer needing descriptive clearing is figural grounds: in the upper third of the obverse, a 
male figure faces and squares shoulders to the picture plane; he nonetheless directs his 
vision upward, signaled by the white of his eyes, which create crescent moons resting on 
his cheekbones. In his right hand he holds a staff or spear, which seems to have a tassel 
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at the head of the shaft. He is seated on a horse, which is smaller in proportion to the hu- 
man on its back. The horse looks downward in a very expressive way—something appears 
to be on the ground below it, though what that might be is not clear @. 244 since the low- 
er half of the panel descends into an increasingly obscure field with significant passages 
taken over by wood that has been scraped clean. Two other portions are almost legible: 
on the left-hand side is a reddish post with white highlights, and on the lower right-hand 
side is the rear of the horse. Not noted in conservation reports is that the reverse shows a 
cross painted in orange-red on the varnished wooden ground. It appears incised or 
scratched into the cedar-skin. The flares diagonally emerging from the intersection of the 
cross arms give an impression, perhaps, of elaboration, of conscious complementarity to 
the figures on the obverse. But an observation of that nature is premature. In this materi- 
al unpacking, one needs to note the fields of gesso that seep out from under the colored 
grounds, and then the bare, pathetic wooden core, the paper-thin sheet that divided ob- 
verse and reverse, the figures from the cross, and now reveals our conservation generosi- 
ty—better wounded than dead, the icon seems to say, and who can disagree? 


Proceeding downward stratigraphically (which for us always means more profoundly, rad- 
ically, significantly), subsequent layers reveal coherence and meaning (Russell 2013). The 
vertical has value, while the horizontal fails to probe. The panel itself is uncovered, and it 
has entered an archaeological culture already, though perhaps it can withdraw later, too. 
But for now the panel has to enter more fully still the disciplinary area that the inevitably 
leading description has indicated as appropriate. In our now developing stratigraphy, the 
panel needs context. Form and style, motifs and actions, place and maker, meaning and 
function—all need to emerge in layered, unfolding, uncovering analysis to complete our 
ownership papers. 


The description above fell into evaluative positions (the horse's expression, for example) 
but sidestepped them at other points—namely, in the obverse's human figure. But that 
face holds everything in its hands, as though the Mandylion contained the entire content 
of creation in that face's relation to God's reflecting surface, the human face. A round 
gold field encloses this male figure's face, and thus a motif indicates status, while the fea- 
tures show placidity (small relaxed mouth and smooth planes of the cheeks and forehead) 
and avidity (pupils pushing strongly upward). The horse looks the other way, and the two 
figures create a mediating point between up (sky, heaven) and down (earth, profanity). 
The horizontal and vertical axes are likewise strongly expressed: while an architectural 
setting is hinted at, the rider and horse are traveling right to left. Moreover, the tension 
of the three-quarters profile of the horse lends a mild sense of possible emergence 
through the picture plane that the unnaturally frontal, still human belies. The small panel, 
in these ways, creates a remarkably dynamic set of potentialities. But all these readings 
in this paragraph are inference; the panel uses no words, and the writer has few controls 
beyond the plausibility and accuracy of her observations, which are always fluid and pro- 
visional. This set of descriptions copies no one and will not be mimicked. 
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Comparison is the great friend of archaeologists and art historians; without analogy, 
these fields would have nothing but unmanageable, unclassifiable unica, and nothing pro- 
ceeds without analogy (Peers 2015b). Positioning an object like this, unnoted before the 
mid-1980s in the public record, in time and place can only proceed through ©. 245) analo- 
gy—that is, finding horizontal matches in the stratigraphy. And those matches circle back 
on the original object, so a recovery and then recovering with new meaning. Early icons 
are notoriously difficult to date, and they are also exceedingly rare. Most are found at the 
venerable Monastery of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai (Egypt), but some others have made 
their way to Kiev, Paris, or Berlin, or have always lived in Rome (Nelson and Collins 
2006). Few wayward icons have made themselves known, and this Menil panel is a unique 
survival in a North American museum, to my knowledge. 


With the heavy concentration of extant icons at Sinai, the inference might be that that 
monastery, functioning since probably the fourth century, was a production center for 
icons. However, little wood is available in this area, and the isolation and aridity of the lo- 
cale make the survival of objects here much likelier than in major centers that have expe- 
rienced great changes over the centuries. Moreover, the variety of types and styles in the 
surviving examples makes it more probable that the genre was widespread throughout 
the Roman world. The facial type of the warrior saint—broad forehead tapering to a 
round, narrow chin—does have a parallel in one of the faces of Christ on an icon at Sinai, 
with the same curly hair and general shape of face (Figure 13.3). This icon was called in 
the past the “Syrian type,” because it had analogies with one of the types for Christ in the 
illustrated Rabbula Gospels, some of which are dated and localized to the monastery of 
Rabbula in 586 (Bernabó 2008). The type has a rounder face and curly hair, and unlike 
the most common type now (discussed later), it petered out in the early eighth century 
(see Belting 1994). But two objections arise: many figures in the Rabbula Gospels were 
overpainted in the early modern period, at the Medici court in Florence; and in any case, 
few scholars would commit any longer to these provenance arguments, when the Late Ro- 
man eastern Mediterranean was, in reality, a remarkably vibrant network of cultural ex- 
change. Despite the importance of the Mandylion as a proof text-relic for the face of God, 
icons reveal surprising variety in this period. The other, more famous icon of Jesus at Si- 
nai is large and shows him in an impressive Jupiter-like persona. In sum, the Rabbula 
Gospels is one of the few benchmarks for Late Antique art; very few objects come with 
any firm date in this period, and so the generalized range of dating and its floating quali- 
ties make analogical thinking all the more necessary. The evidence is very contradictory, 
or at least scattered and arbitrary in its survivals, that our chronology is difficult, maybe 
more so now that overpainting in the Rabbula undermines its absolute chronology for 
comparative dating. 
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Figure 13.3 Icon of Christ, sixth/seventh century, 
Holy Monastery of St. Catherine, Egypt. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Saint Catherine's Monastery, Si- 
nai, Egypt) 


Too small for communal devotional practice (icons are often around a meter high), the 
Menil icon must have sat on a private altar, on a shelf or niche by a liminal space like a 
door or window or entry to an alcove, or even as a portable icon that traveled with a par- 
ticularly devout Christian. The larger icons, like that of Christ and of Peter at Sinai, were 
prestige panels, it would seem, and likely used in public settings, much like portraits of 
the emperor had been in the Roman world (Belting 1994). Such small things like the Me- 
nil icon are, paradoxically, totalizing. They reverse scales, bring us down to their level, 
and, by commanding that reversal, overwhelm and exclude. In these circumstances, the 
icon intent by candle warmth, this mutual interrogation could take place (the now classic 
formulation is Stewart 1984). 


(p.246 Moreover, in these very circumstances, things always perform their homicidal log- 
ic (Didi-Huberman 2009). Who needs the prototype when you have this compelling, en- 
gulfing little thing to perform hopes and desires on? The prototype is distant, obsolete, 
made redundant by this miraculously present entity, whose attention is fixed and beyond 
one; it faces you and looks away (rider's gaze most literally) at the same time. And its 
very presence performs distilled power. While the description just above shows how a 
reading of form can function to provide narrative purchase, this panel also (».247 oper- 
ates as emblem, as more than itself. It stands in a long, pre-Christian line of riding war- 
riors who take care of inchoate threat in the world; the proof is in the timeless series that 
it finds itself in. These warriors are found in Egypt for the most part now and demon- 
strate the ways in which "magic" (a very different category for the early Christian world 
than for us) worked under and with "religion" (ditto) to perform complementary service. 
For example, excavation photos from Bawit, in Egypt, show a partial survival of a riding 
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warrior on a column drum in the nave of the principal church of that monastery (Figure 
13.4) (Clédat 1904-6, 80-81, plates 55-56; Clédat 1999, 210, fig. 191; and Brune 1999). 
Painted above a register of faux fluting, as if it were a real carved marble column from 
antiquity, a triumphant warrior rides in the space of the church above the viewer. He is 
transcending and wholly grounded simultaneously. Like the Menil warrior, he rides paral- 
lel to the picture plane and appears to turn his shoulders in a remarkable torque in order 
to face the viewer. Likewise, a watercolor of the frescoes at another site in Bawit shows 
the expansive field of evil and threat in which these warrior saints perpetually operate. 
Surrounded by maleficent figures, the rider effortlessly impales a reclining demon, shown 
as a semi-clad woman, and birds, snakes, centaurs, and hybrids circle and wait for his 
guard to drop; the warrior saint is painted in eternal victory, giving no hope for such re- 
laxation of his vigilance. Such a cluster of forces, good and evil, are also . 248) found in 
small tokens that could be held in the hand or suspended from the neck (for example, 
Kirin 2005, BZ.1950.15, from the sixth century). Here are clues, too, to what might have 
been painted in the missing passages of the Menil icon. That warrior is fixing something 
with his spear—effortlessly, since his attention is drawn up and outward—but the horse is 
clearly transfixed by the creature, now gone, that was writhing wounded under its 
hooves. The small icon gains power from its distilled, discrete intensity, but it also joins 
ranks of a riding host that peopled churches, homes and pockets. In this host's unrelaxing 
work, Christians, like many non-Christians with and before them, managed to navigate 
the treacherous, invisible currents always desiring to pull them under and take their good 
lives. 


Figure 13.4 Illustration of fresco of Holy Rider, Baw- 
it Monastery, Egypt, sixth/seventh century. 


(Clédat 1999) 


These figures defeat evil with ease and constancy, and they do so in ways well beyond the 
literal depiction on, and literal reading of, these monuments. George, for example, the 
greatest of the warrior saints, had many responsibilities related to his name's etymology, 
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which refers to something like “earthworker.” In that way, he is an agricultural saint, an 
aid to birthing, and a particular favorite of lost children (and their parents) (Peers 2004). 
Despite the fact that he was very often shown in just this pose, his work was never limit- 
ed to what was literally shown before one. The identity of the riding warrior on the Menil 
icon may not be retrievable, and it may not matter. His actions are predictable and reli- 
able, and their materialization in this way makes the “real thing” (that is, a model) use- 
less anyway. Once the thing is in our possession, relying on the faulty and unseeable lines 
of communication that ostensibly connect humanity and heaven appears rightly foolish, 
whatever theologians might say to the contrary. The thing is here and not elsewhere. The 
constant shifting of the earth around this artifact shows its anarchéologique depths, its 
limitless layers of sedimenting, but also shows its gravitational force. 


Some of that sedimenting already discussed has showed up, ironically, in the disappear- 
ing fields of paint, where signs of restoration by modern conservators were noted. This 
absence of paint and presence of wooden support is an authentic sign of age (according 
to Alois Riegl, its “age value").? For us (to generalize), this damage manifests its antiquity 
and its cultural preciousness, which is constantly under threat from invisible dangers 
(chemistry tells us this fact), and the icon needs us for its survival (thus our pact with our 
objects). But another way of cutting across this sedimentation is possible. In the period 
under question, hagiographies, or saints’ lives written for Christian history and edifica- 
tion, narrate the scraping of paint and ingesting those flakes and particles with water, 
wine, or oil. The obvious conclusion upon seeing the icon is that centuries have left its 
mark on this surface, but the mark may be less impersonal, as time is often taken to be 
impersonal, and due to a common human need for erasing boundaries dividing powerful 
things from our bodies. By ingesting, our mouths can make the other come inside us, and 
that matter can remake our interior in an integral whole with the powerful intensities of 
the world. Christian testimony exists in this period and into . 249) the modern world of 
ingesting pigment, as well as other materials considered holy and powerful, and objects 
often show signs of intrusion (rubbing, flaking, gouging, etc.) (Marinis 2014; Pantelic 
2011, 446-47).? Matching these actions to specific objects is particularly difficult, but the 
actions of positive destruction cannot ever be ruled out. 


Our photographs flatten and distinguish planes of objects, but this small icon is a three- 
dimensional object; specifically, it has a front and back. Double-sided icons are notorious- 
ly hard to date, and one cannot say for certain that the cross belongs to precisely the 
same phase as the rider on the obverse. But it gives every appearance of antiquity, and its 
work is plausible for Late Antiquity's use of such motifs. How the icon was positioned 
when active is impossible to know with certainty, and whether the cross was visible at all 
is impossible to say (it is no longer visible, in any case, since the wooden backing spoons 
the back of the object). Yet its visibility is not really an issue, since the invisible presenta- 
tion of a cross does a great deal of work, too. Crosses in this period often were placed on 
liminal spaces (doors, windows, etc.), shadowing and defining them, but they were also 
major chords in the visual symphonies of painted and mosaic-decorated church interiors, 
like the apocalyptic cross in the church of Sant'Apollinare in Classe (near Ravenna, Italy), 
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from the mid-sixth century. The cross was a basic, fundamental building block of a Christ- 
ian reality and creation, regardless of scale, medium, or shape (Peers 2013). 


The cross painted on the back of the icon performs multiple tasks, potentially and simul- 
taneously. The cross on the reverse of the icon seals the object from rear attack, and so it 
is an impregnable object, able to fend off any threat from any direction. The power of the 
rider's actions both derives from and ratifies the cross, too. The two sides operating at 
the same time, even if not ever viewable at the same time, create an ensemble that is cu- 
mulatively like a body, with front and back (and even flayed open in photographs, front 
and back, to allow a postmortem autopsy). The miniature body of the icon is like some 
condensed and powerful version of a fully realized body, not human but fleshed out, di- 
mensionalized and in relation to the world around it. 


Another object, even more complex and powerful—and certainly more famous— possesses 
a similar dynamic of front and back, but with extra dimensions of interiorized relics and 
clay (Figures 13.5 and 13.6). The famous reliquary box, now in the Vatican Museums but 
for centuries in the Sancta Sanctorum at the Lateran Palace in Rome, demonstrates re- 
cursively through its materials and mode of assemblage its complex operations. Filled 
with earth and stones from holy sites in Palestine connected with the life of Christ, the 
box was a very striking and highly prized container of sanctity. It brought the Holy Land 
to the sacred city of the bishop of Rome, and it intensified and ramified Rome's claims to 
be the center of Christendom. The relics did that work, but so did the paintings on the lid, 
especially the scenes from the life of Christ on the inner lid, most likely copied from pil- 
grims' ampullae originating in the Holy Land. But the extratemporal cross (on the reverse 
of that figured inner lid) works in ways that supersede the (».250 narrative history of the 
figural scenes, too. The two sides of this icon go in and out of times and places simultane- 
ously, from history to future, both collapsing in a present very much present before one 
(even if not visible at the same time—it gives and takes this super-extensive set of possi- 
bilities). In constitution and representation, the box made real and here the divine on 
earth, past and durative. 
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Figure 13.5 Reliquary box with stones from the Holy 
Land, 24 by 18.4 by 3 cm, sixth/seventh century: lid 
with cross (1 cm thick). 


(Photo: Courtesy of the Vatican Museums) 


Figure 13.6 Reliquary box with stones from the Holy 
Land, 24 by 18.4 by 3 cm, sixth/seventh century: un- 
derside of lid with scenes from life of Christ. 


(Photo: Courtesy of the Vatican Museums) 


The technology of the box’s construction and preparation likewise denies any literal, sim- 
ple assertion of remade place. Indeed, it shows a sophisticated making of places that are 

imbricated in the box and performed for believers’ amplified understanding of the mirac- 
ulous openness of matter. In a remarkable passage of art historical inculturation, Herbert 
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Kessler invokes the carpentry in the box: "The reliquary's roundover and rabbitted edges 
invite picking up; and the careful carpentry recalls a flat-bottomed boat... intended to 
transport precious cargo"; "The outer surface is painted in encaustic, moreover, a medi- 
um that Pliny reports was valued for its durability and hence used for the outside of 
ships" (Kessler 2014, 97-99; see also Cutler 2015, 311-13, and Krueger 2015, 112-189). 
Readers of Michel Foucault know just what a ship is and is not, and the Sancta Sancto- 
rum box operated in ways cognate with shipbuilding in order to reveal the box's neces- 
sary instability. For Foucault, the boat was the perfect heterotopia: "a floating piece 

(p.251) (p.252) of space, a place without a place, that exists by itself, that is closed in on 
itself and at the same time given over to the infinity of the sea... has been simultaneously 
the greatest reserve of the imagination."^ So, by means of its technology, its nearly invisi- 
ble—though also naked—making, the reliquary recursively enters into place and non- 
place, or, rather, many places. It is sacred place prior in time and other in space, and at 
the same time it is an intensifier of the new sacred space it belongs to; it undermines and 
supports; its reality is also its illusion, without having its materiality denied.? Indeed, its 
very madeness, and its discretion as such, are at base its means of making meaning. 


So the neglected side of the Menil icon, the just-visible cross, is more than just visible; it 
draws its matrix (the icon as surface for meaning) into a system of revelation (what waits 
behind or underneath) and movement. A perfectly still face, the cross side expresses a 
process of unfolding, of leading to some other facet of the icon, which is the active rider 
making visual material, his relational energy. Moreover, the cross undermines the weight 
of present place of the icon. It is another place, too—in fact, all the places where the 
cross leads to someplace else, from its originary setting at Golgotha to thresholds into 
new places (buildings, texts, people) where a fully realized Christian entity (or fully enact- 
ed utopia) can be anticipated. An icon can be a heterotopic site as well. It is itself, while it 
self-undermines its discretion with its open signs and shared processes of making. And 
yet this icon is nothing but surplus: its vulnerability, its bandaging supports, its quiet nos- 
talgia, and in spite of all that, its shaping, confident existence. 


An anarchéologie of an icon can look like this: glancing steps sideways that refuse to 
plant on solid ground. This little icon in Houston has more stories to tell, and this short 
chapter only raises several provisionally. It has attempted to perform a kind of non-exca- 
vation, a manner of spreading analysis that comes closer to rumination than conventional 
art historical discourse. The aim of such a process is to try to give such an object its due, 
to give it back something of its dignity, by according it the respect its age gives it a right 
to expect. It attempts to distribute doing and thinking across several normally and habitu- 
ally closed boundaries between human subjects and their world. In short, the question 
ought to be not who is thinking this chapter, and the actions and meaning described with- 
in it, but what. How does this icon think and perform its worlds? (. 253) It has had many 
over the course of its many centuries, and those worlds have been not discrete but poten- 
tially spilling, latching, draining, feeling—both in the object's orbiting and everything in 
its orbit as it coursed its path. And in the end, anarchéologie reverts to that process 
whereby the earth always claims its own.’ No end but endless excavation. 
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Notes: 


(1) Special thanks to Mat Immerzeel for advice and hospitality, and to Kostis Kourelis for 
generous sharing, as always. 


(2) "The traces of this process testify to the fact that a monument was not created recent- 
ly but at some point in the past, and the age-value of the monument therefore rests on the 
obvious perception of these traces" (Riegl 1982, 31). 


(3) And, as Derek Krueger pointed out to me, a devotee would be participating with the 
saint in the worthy battle against evil by flaking away the demon paint. 


(4) "There are also, probably in every culture, in every civilization, real places—places 
that do exist and that are formed in the very founding of society—which are something 
like counter-sites, a kind of effectively enacted utopia in which the real sites, that can be 
found within the culture are simultaneously represented, contested, and inverted. Places 
of this kind are outside of all places, even though it may be possible to indicate their loca- 
tion in reality" (Foucault 2002, 236, and see also 231; see, too, Siegert 2015). 


(5) Kitzinger (1988, 60-61, 67) argues that clusters of scenes on objects like the box led to 
the development of feast cycles in church decoration of the Middle Byzantine period, 
some centuries after the initial making and dissemination of these souvenirs. The objects 
came to replace the reality and compulsion of the original sites, and the images of feasts 
overtook the "real" places, another example of homicide by image. The timeless, closed 
circle of these scenes of the feasts around Christ's life developed in concert, consequent- 
ly, a beneficent power for other subjects in attendance on them. 


(5) Curator Carolyn Christov-Bakargiev: "When an artwork is looked at closely, it be- 
comes, as in meditation, an ever more abstract exercise, a thinking and imagining while 
thinking, until the phenomenology of that viscous experience allows the mind to merge 
with matter, and slowly, possibly, to see the world not from the point of view of the dis- 
cerning subject, the detached subject, but from within so-called objects and 

outward" (quoted in Madoff 2012, 82). 


(7) "Shovel in hand, what does the artist know that seems so difficult to know? Simply 
that, in the midst of repatriation debates over one artefact or another, the ground (that is, 
the earth) is always in the midst of filing its own claim, which is to have all its objects 
back. Call it a claim on behalf of nothing that is almost everything at once" (Brown 2013, 
264). See the disingenuous brevity of Sir John Boardman's review of the book (it's not 
clear if he saw the exhibition): "Scholars uneasy with or not competent in analysis and 
understanding of the primary evidence of archaeology may find some comfort in the re- 
sponses of some artists to images of the past; they may prefer it to attempting further ex- 
planation of the past on its own terms" (2014, 510). And what are its terms exactly? 
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Abstract and Keywords 


In the past few decades, the post-Classical reuse of fragments of sculpture and architec- 
ture, commonly known as spolia, has become a subject of much scholarly interest. As a 
result, many of the interpretations first voiced in the Renaissance have been critically as- 
sessed. But others have not, such as the idea that the reuse of temple architecture was a 
statement of Christian victory over paganism. Building on the recent reassessment of evi- 
dence for temple conversion in Late Antiquity, this chapter suggests that reuse evoked 
different reactions from various audiences and at different moments in time. Consequent- 
ly, it is likely that in many cases the religious interpretation of spolia was not a factor in 
the initial moment of reuse, but had its origin one or more generations later. 


Keywords: spolia, reuse, temple conversion, architecture, religious triumphalism 


Spolia Studies 


IT was not until the Renaissance that artists and writers first paid careful attention to dis- 
parate architectural elements embedded in the Christian basilicas of Rome. Thus, the six- 
teenth-century drawings of Maarten van Heemskerck or the seventeenth-century frescoes 
of Filippo Gagliardi (Figures 14.1 and 14.2), for example, show that the original colon- 
nades of the Vatican and Lateran basilicas were not uniform in appearance, but instead 
featured blocks of different colors, sizes, and architectural styles (Wohl 2001). Extensive 
renovations to these churches prevent us from studying in detail their original construc- 
tion, but the preface of Giorgio Vasari’s 1568 Lives of the Artists explains that the hetero- 
geneous appearance of the church of St. Peter in Rome was due to the fact that its archi- 
tectural members were “all brought from various parts and taken from magnificent build- 
ings, which had been constructed in former times” (Vasari 2011, 34). For Vasari and his 
contemporaries, the act of architectural and sculptural reuse in Late Antiquity was a new 
phenomenon, indicative of the tragic decline in ability among artisans who could no 
longer maintain the “perfection and excellence” of their predecessors. To describe these 
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reused materials, antiquarians repurposed an ancient term for the spoils of war, “spolia,” 
thereby creating an entirely new class of objects (Alchermes 1994; Kinney 1995). 


For writers such as Vasari, this significant change in construction practice had a religious 
aspect as well. The construction of churches, he wrote (2011, 37), entailed the wide- 
spread destruction of pagan temples and mausolea: 


These things were done by the Christians not out of hatred for the arts but in or- 
der to humiliate and overthrow the pagan gods. Nevertheless, their tremendous 
zeal was responsible for inflicting severe damage on the practice of the arts, 
which then fell into total confusion. 


(p. 258) Thus, for Renaissance scholars, the act of spoliation was also closely tied to the 
growing power and influence of the Christian church as it came to overtake the religious 
practices of the Hellenic past. 


Figure 14.1 Illustration of Old St. Peter's Basilica by 
Heemskerck. 


(Courtesy of Swedish National Museum) 


Only in the last few decades has a more systematic form of study replaced this cursory 
use of spoliation as evidence of artistic and social decline. Most notably, in 1940 Deich- 
mann demonstrated that recycled columns and capitals were symmetrically arranged ac- 
cording to their appearance in order to establish spatial hierarchies in early Christian 
basilicas. As he reiterated in a later, more expansive study (Deichmann 1975), reuse 
should be seen as a positive development that broke the constraints of the Classical 
canon and opened up new possibilities for the exploration of shape and color in an archi- 
tectural setting. The truth of this conclusion was aptly demonstrated by the nearly con- 
temporary publication of Esch's (1969) survey of spolia use in medieval Italy, which em- 
phasized the sheer diversity of materials, monuments, and motivations that should be 
considered in exploring reuse as a reflection of later attitudes toward the Classical past. 
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Figure 14.2 Illustration of Old St. Peter’s by Gagliar- 
di. 


(Courtesy of Art Resource) 


In the years since, the examination of spolia has seen a tremendous growth in popularity 
and diversity of interpretation (Altekamp, Marcks-Jacobs, and Seiler 2013; Dey 2012; 
Frey 2015a; Kinney 2006; Poeschke and Brandenburg 1996). Thus, scholars have @. 259) 
considered the possibility that architectural reuse provided builders, patrons, and archi- 
tects the opportunity to explore new aesthetic and architectural effects (Brenk 1987, 
1996) using building materials that were inherently beautiful (Greenhalgh 1989), to ex- 
press an appreciation of the Classical past (Papalexandrou 2003; Saradi-Mendelovici 
1990), or for personal or political gain (Elsner 2000; Kalas 2010; Liverani 2011; LOrange 
and von Gerkan 1939; Peirce 1989; Ward-Perkins 1999). Moreover, having recognized the 
diversity of reuse practices (Ward-Perkins 1999), scholars now prefer intensive studies of 
individual buildings and monuments over large-scale typological surveys (Hansen 2013, 
86). At the same time, they also seem willing to explore ever earlier and later examples of 
reuse, thereby challenging the notion that spoliation originated in Late Antiquity (Bril- 
liant and Kinney 2011; Frey 2015b). Yet, more than anything else, they express a shared 
concern (. 260) over the reception of spolia use among viewers in antiquity. An observer 
may have interpreted spoliation as evidence of damnatio memoriae, demonic possession, 
or urban decay (Coates-Stephens 2003; Esch 1969; James 1996; Kinney 1995, 1997; Sara- 
di 1997). But it is also likely that many ancient viewers simply did not recognize recycled 
materials or distinguish them from newly carved elements in the often obscured settings 
of their secondary use (Esch 1969; Kinney 1995, 1997; Leone 2013, 225). 
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Christian Spolia? 


For all its advances, and in spite of a strong sense of self-awareness (Kinney 1997, 2001, 
2006), the field of spolia studies has not paid much attention to the Renaissance notion 
that reuse in churches also functioned as a condemnation of the pagan past. This over- 
sight is especially problematic given the nearly exclusive focus on Christian architecture 
in studies of post-Classical reuse. One might explain this trend as a simple matter of 
available evidence: unlike baths, theaters, temples, or other secular monuments, Christ- 
ian churches more commonly benefited from post-Classical renovation and repair, making 
them both more plentiful and more amenable to systematic study (Emmel, Gotter, and 
Hahn 2008, 11). Yet, as a growing body of research focused on fortifications clearly 
shows, reuse in a secular setting may also have been motivated by more than a need to 
economize (Bakirtzis 2010; De Staebler 2008; Dey 2012; Frey 2015a; Greenhalgh 1999; 
Jacobs 2013; Underwood 2013). Furthermore, even though civic defenses held as much 
value as churches in Late Antiquity (Dey 2012, 295-96; Frey 2015a, 38-43; Saradi 1995, 
47) and show signs of an equally creative use of spolia, it seems unlikely that they were 
primarily built as a religious statement. Thus it is worth asking the important question 
whether the act of spoliation in Late Antiquity should be understood as a symbol of Chris- 
tian victory. 


To be sure, the association of spoliation with Christian violence finds confirmation in the 
few ancient sources that mention the practice. Thus, in a work of Zonaras, Epitome Histo- 
riarum (2009, XIII.12), we read that, upon his visit to Cilicia, the emperor Julian was 
asked to help “restore again to the temple of Asclepius [in Aegae] the columns which the 
archpriest of the people of the Christians had removed and upon which he had built his 
church.” The fact that the columns were to be returned to the temple “at the bishop’s ex- 
pense” suggests that they had been taken from a building that was still in use and that 
the Christian community was being punished for its actions. Moreover, the relevant edicts 
in the Theodosian Code (16.10.3 [in the year 342 or 346], 16.10.15 [399]; 16.10.18 [399]; 
16.10.19 [408]) have been interpreted as a series of unsuccessful attempts on the part of 
the imperial leadership to preserve public structures in the face of increasing pressure 
from zealous Christians, ending in an authorization (16.10.25 [435]) of practices that had 
already run rampant. This would seem to find confirmation in the appeal of the rhetori- 
cian Libanius (1969, 30) to Theodosius to enforce the laws that were already in place to 
protect the temples. Thus, as Deichmann (1940, 116), who had previously explored the 
conversion of temples into churches, pointed out in his earliest work on ©. 261 spolia, 
“The notion of victory over paganism may often have played a role in the breaking apart 
of a temple and the use of its columns and marbles.” Even though his surveys give prefer- 
ence to an aesthetic interpretation of spoliation over a predominantly religious one, the 
tradition he helped to set in motion can still be seen in several works today (Hansen 2003, 
2013; Onians 1988; Wohl 2001). 


On the other hand, some Christian destructions of pagan sanctuaries do not involve the 
use of spolia. Thus, in Eusebius’s account of the construction of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher in Jerusalem—an event that is often said to have set a precedent for future 
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Christian responses to pagan architecture—we read that Constantine ordered all material 
associated with the existing Temple of Aphrodite be removed from the site (Vita Constan- 
tini 3.25-28). Given that this statement could be easily verified at the time, it is safe to 
conclude that either parts of this structure were never used in the new construction or 
they were utilized in ways that went unrecognized. The account of the destruction of the 
Temple of Marnas in Gaza is also relevant in this regard. Here, a debate within the Christ- 
ian community over the design of the structure to replace the “wholly burned” temple is 
resolved only by the arrival of a letter from Empress Eudoxia, who provided not only the 
plan for the new church but also the promise of “precious pillars and marbles,” which lat- 
er arrive from Carystos. Moreover, the only other construction materials mentioned in de- 
tail are the “very great stones from the hill that is... toward the west of the city,” sug- 
gesting the use of newly cut stone. Of course, none of these details rule out the possible 
reuse of temple fragments, but the fact that both imported and newly quarried materials 
were provided when the previous structure had been “set about with two porticoes” 
strongly suggests that church was not designed to display spolia in the same fashion as 
the frequently cited example of marble used for the atrium pavement (Marc the Deacon 
2001, 75, 79). 


It is also the case that alternative interpretations of spolia use have been advanced that 
do not rely so strongly on the idea of religious triumphalism, even if the main object of 
study continues to be the early Christian basilica. For example, Krautheimer (1961) long 
ago proposed that Christian reuse practices may have been motivated by an effort to ac- 
quire the prestige of Classical architecture while avoiding pagan associations. Brenk 
(1996) and Saradi (1997) have suggested that the principle of varietas, the exploration of 
visually appealing assemblages of differently shaped and colored materials, may have 
been a stronger motivation than any statement of Christian victory. Brandenburg (1996, 
2011) has even argued that this aesthetic approach came to govern the creation of newly 
carved materials as well. There has also been a trend toward more practical and pragmat- 
ic explanations of architectural reuse that see spoliation as a positive and adaptive re- 
sponse to changes in the social practice of public benefaction that left cities with a sur- 
plus of civic architecture in need of repair (Jacobs 2013, 2014; Kalas 2010) or as the in- 
evitable outcome of an architectural tradition that celebrated monumental works built in 
modular units with durable materials (Altekamp 2013). As with the interpretation of spo- 
lia as proof of cultural decline, the connection between reuse and anti-pagan sentiment 
turns out to be a much more complex matter than it may once have appeared. For as we 
will see, it has always been easier for later observers to map their own interpretations 

(p. 262) onto the appearance of spolia than for a team of builders and architects to suc- 
ceed in expressing a uniform message of Christian victory. 


Temple Conversions 


In exploring the possible association of spoliation and Christian triumphalism, we should 
take note of the recent developments in the closely related practice of wholesale temple 
conversion in the early Christian era (Bayliss 2004; Hahn, Emmel, and Gotter 2008; Ja- 
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cobs 2013, 272-307; Lavan and Mulryan 2011; Saradi 2006, 355-84). Here too, what was 
once recognized in a few well-preserved examples as a straightforward practice has been 
shown to be a complex issue that should be studied with greater sensitivity to regional di- 
versity and local conditions (Bayliss 2004, 4; Deligiannakis 2011, 323-24; Emmel, Gotter, 
and Hahn 2008, 4-5; Kaldellis 2009, 38-39). Thus, most regions in the West contain far 
fewer examples of temple transformation than the Italian peninsula does (Ward-Perkins 
1984). Moreover, those that occurred in North Africa appear to be more closely tied to 
the urban renewal that followed the Byzantine reconquest (Leone 2013, 81; Sears 2011), 
while the few archaeologically attested examples in Gaul often involved an intermediate 
phase of use as a funerary chapel or baptistery (Goodman 2011, 181-83). Meanwhile, the 
Spanish peninsula is marked by “a distinct lack of evidence for pagan temples being 
turned into churches” altogether (Arce 2011, 205). 


The situation in the eastern Mediterranean has been shown to be equally complex. Thus, 
in contrast to the well-known examples of temple conversions in Asia Minor (Bayliss 2004; 
Talloen and Vercauteren 2011), the Greek peninsula exhibits little trace of direct conver- 
sion (Sweetman 2015a, 2015b). In the case of Egypt, which has the reputation of being 
one of the best-documented regions of anti-pagan activity, it has been observed that tradi- 
tional temple buildings, with their preference for small dark rooms, were better suited for 
use as monasteries, while churches were simply built elsewhere within the temple 
precinct (Brakke 2008; Grossmann 2008). 


Furthermore, there is evidence that, within each of these regions, urban and rural tem- 
ples were treated differently at various moments throughout the early Christian period 
(Caseau 2004). Quite often, temples located in prominent urban settings were maintained 
out of appreciation for their age and beauty or from a more general concern with the ap- 
pearance of the public setting (Bayliss 2004, 18-19; Foschia 2009; Mulryan 2011; Saradi- 
Mendelovici 1990). Yet, exurban sanctuaries, which were usually private foundations 
without imperial protection, were more likely to fall prey to early acts of violence (Bayliss 
2004, 21; Caseau 2001, 31; Jacobs 2013, 289). Oddly enough, in time this lack of official 
status became an advantage, as the mandated closure of temples left only the privately 
owned, often rural sanctuaries to serve as sites of enduring pagan practice (Caseau 2001, 
32, 2004, 114-15; Sweetman 2015a, 510-11). 


There has also been a call for greater attention to the “negative evidence” of temples not 
converted directly into churches (Dijkstra 2011, 392; Foschia 2000, 433; ©. 263) Ward- 
Perkins 2003, 286). It is commonly noted that the vast majority of pagan sanctuaries had 
fallen into disuse sometime before the first edicts banning sacrifice, either due to the nat- 
ural ebb and flow of popularity among cults (Caseau 2001, 25) or, more commonly, be- 
cause Changing social and political customs rendered acts of public beneficence less per- 
sonally rewarding for civic elites (Caseau 2004, 110-12; Liebeschuetz 1992; Ward Perkins 
1984, 14-78). While most of these structures were simply left to decay, others were 
adapted to serve a variety of secular functions. In Egypt and North Africa, temples be- 
came meeting halls, basilicas and other administrative buildings, a military camp, a the- 
ater, and even a prison (Dijkstra 2011, 401-6; Leone 2013, 61-66; Sears 2011, 239-41). In 
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Gaul, beyond the previously mentioned use as cemeteries, there is evidence of pagan 
sanctuaries becoming domestic structures, some of which may have been associated with 
the workshops engaged in disassembling and redistributing their component parts (Good- 
man 2011, 186-87). Contrariwise, as Vaes (1986, 317-24) stressed in his study of Christ- 
ian reuse, many secular structures such as basilicas, baths, theaters, warehouses, gra- 
naries, and barracks were also converted into churches. Thus, churches were not the in- 
evitable successors of temples. Rather, as Leone (2013, 79) has stated, “it appears clear 
that the main elements considered in the transformation were the availability of building 
material and the topographical location within the urban sector.” 


Yet the most important point of general agreement among recent studies concerns the 
fact that, with very few exceptions, the conversion of temples into churches occurred af- 
ter the middle of the fifth century, at which point most sanctuaries had already been 
abandoned for many decades (Bayliss 2004, 4, 107; Saradi-Mendelovici 1990: 49, 60-61; 
Vaes 1986, 326; Ward Perkins 1984, 85-86). There is even the possibility that some struc- 
tures had undergone intermediate transformations that bore little relation to either their 
previous or subsequent use (Arce 2011, 197; Emmel, Gotter, and Hahn 2008, 10). For ex- 
ample, Moralee (2006, 189-91) mentions a mid-fourth-century church in Gerasa built up- 
on the podium of a first-century temple that had been reused as a bronze foundry in the 
third century. Interestingly, these conversions seem to coincide with the development of a 
genre of literature centered on the acts of holy men and women engaging in physical con- 
frontations with pagan communities, expelling demons from temples, and erecting 
churches to accommodate the masses who immediately and inevitably turned to Chris- 
tianity (Jacobs 2013, 133; Kristensen 2013b, 81-82; Trombley 1993, 99-186). To be sure, 
historians have already commented upon the uniform and highly rhetorical character of 
these accounts, which frequently contradict themselves and each other (Caseau 2001, 33; 
2004, 121; Emmel, Gotter, and Hahn 2008, 2-3) and which seem to emulate Old Testa- 
ment motifs of divine intervention (Frankfurter 2008, 137; Goodman 2011, 174-75). And 
while evidence of specific episodes of violence against temples is difficult to identify in 
the archaeological record (Sauer 2003, 23-44), what does exist strongly suggests these 
dramatic narratives were recorded at a time when most temples were no longer in active 
use (Milojevic 1997; Saradi 2008; Saradi-Medelovici 1990, 47). With very few exceptions, 
these accounts were recorded by individuals who were not directly present or who were, 
at the very best, disciples of the agents themselves. According to Dijkstra (2011, 399- 
400), these sources “should in the first place be taken for what they are, literary ©. 264) 
works with an ideological agenda, in which a Christian author and his audience looked 
back on a ‘pagan’ past and explained this past from that contemporary perspective." 


Receptions of Spolia 


This is not to say that the reuse of temple architecture could not be deeply meaningful for 
Christians and non-Christians alike. But these recent trends in the study of temple con- 
version should redirect our attention back to the question of how these acts were per- 
ceived in antiquity. For even though there is a growing recognition of the diversity of 
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reuse practices in both religious and secular contexts, the study of spolia remains insuffi- 
ciently aware of the various, potentially conflicting interests of the different agents who 
created the monuments we study and who lived in their presence down to our own times. 


While it may suffer from a discouraging lack of evidence, research into the building 
process in the Roman period has shown that for any given project, a multitude of individ- 
uals worked at various levels of responsibility (Frey 2015a, 25-31). There was the patron, 
who might be an individual seeking public recognition or an agent of the state acting on 
the orders of the emperor. Then there was the architect who was contracted to design the 
monument. Depending on the size and location of the project, this individual might have 
either supervised the actual construction or enlisted the services of a contractor. In either 
case, someone was responsible for organizing the labor and materials that were needed 
to bring the design into existence. While the evidence does not allow for any firm conclu- 
sions, it is likely that there was even diversity at this lowest level, with some higher- 
skilled laborers serving as members of work crews with their own artistic traditions, 
while others worked as short-term labor or as part of their service in the military. In this 
environment it is difficult to determine what exactly each individual knew about the 
source of the building material, especially given the growing body of evidence that the 
demolition of a temple required independent teams of workers and that the resulting spo- 
lia was supplied either from stockpiles or folded into the existing storage and transporta- 
tion system for imported marbles (Arce 2011, 196; Brandenburg 1996; Goodman 2011, 
173-75; Leone 2013, 32; Russell 2013; Talloen and Vercauteren 2011, 354). Moreover, it 
is hard to imagine that, during this period of transition, the religious identity of the requi- 
site workforce would have been uniform enough to determine a consistent response to 
pagan spolia, or, as Esch (1969, 38) pointed out long ago, that a builder’s technique 
would have changed between sacred and secular projects or at the moment of his conver- 
sion to Christianity. Finally, as recent studies of the building process have clearly shown, 
mistakes and last-minute adaptations were commonplace, even in large imperial projects 
such as the Pantheon or the Baths of Caracalla (DeLaine 1997; Wilson Jones 2003). Given 
the added complexity of acquiring and effectively utilizing materials originally intended 
for another purpose, it would have been exceedingly difficult to carry out a successful 
program uniformly expressing the victory of Christianity through the use of spolia. 


(p. 265) Of course, this does not rule out the possibility that structures built with spolia 
were interpreted in a religiously significant way at various later moments in time. As the 
rhetorically charged and often chronologically disconnected accounts of temple destruc- 
tion and conversion suggest, it was well within the power of viewers to find religious 
meaning in their natural and built environment, regardless of whether those interpreta- 
tions were factually accurate (Hansen 2003; McVey 2010). The motivation to interpret 
and explain would have been particularly strong in the case of reused architecture. In 
contrast to the uniform appearance of canonical Classical architecture, the frequently dis- 
jointed and incongruous look of spolia encouraged the viewer, then as now, to imagine the 
chain of events that led to their present state. Thus, as Coates-Stephens (2003, 356) 
points out, “The justification for the use of spolia given in a text might be a post eventum 
explanation, never in the builder’s mind.” Therefore, assuming an instance of reuse was 
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meant to be meaningful, it is necessary to distinguish between an intended message that 
has been realized to various degrees of success by the architect, contractor, and builders 
and a message that has been received by contemporary and subsequent viewers, whose 
ideas about the work are subject to change, depending on their understanding of the re- 
cent and distant past. It is difficult, of course, to say with certainty whether we modern 
scholars have interpreted either message accurately. 


Theorizing Spolia 


The indeterminate nature of so many instances of architectural reuse has motivated a 
small number of scholars to engage in the use of theory to structure their analysis of 
reuse practices in antiquity. For example, Brilliant (1982) has shown that the reuse of 
past monuments can be categorized according to whether such examples actually involve 
fragments from an earlier structure (which he termed spolia in se) or are citations of the 
style of an earlier era (his spolia in re). Liverani (2011, 45-48) improved upon this initial 
scheme by recognizing the need to distinguish between examples of reuse that “maintain 
the record of their precise origin” (which he called spolia I) and examples that have 
“meaning as generic references to broad concepts [such as] classical antiquity, imperial 
power [or] the authority of Rome” (or spolia II). He also suggested that a third category, 
spolia in me, should be added to Brilliant’s scheme to reflect instances when a specific or 
even general name from the past is assigned to an object or institution. The resulting ta- 
ble of associations (Table 14.1) can be quite helpful when attempting to determine the in- 
terpretation of various forms of spolia use in the early Christian period. Thus, for exam- 
ple, a Corinthian capital that has been newly carved in imitation of first-century style gen- 
erally and set in place in the nave arcade of an early Christian basilica (and therefore an 
instance of spolia II in re) might more likely have been interpreted as an effort to appro- 
priate some aspect of the ethos of the Classical era. On the other hand, a Corinthian capi- 
tal that somehow could be identified as part of a specific building (and therefore an exam- 
ple of spolia I in se) may have been interpreted as an example of a trophy  (».266) of victo- 
ry, or if used incorrectly—for example, in an inverted orientation as a base instead of a 
capital—understood as a negation of the former use and significance of the object. What 
is exciting is that this theoretical approach also allows for misinterpretations as well, pro- 
vided modern scholars can make such a determination. For example, in her brief study of 
an inscribed column in the church of Santa Maria in Aracoeli in Rome, Kinney (1996) ar- 
gues that a misreading of the words ACVBICVLO AVGVSTORVM suggested to later view- 
ers that this column had been present in Octavian's room when he had a vision of the fu- 
ture creation of the church. Arguably, this would make the column an example of 
Liverani's spolia I in me. 


Spo- Domain Intertextual Refer- Interdiscursive Reference 
lia ence 
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in se metonymic or spolia I: trophy, sou- spolia II: Late Antique reuse, 

indexical venir, relic, museum ob- collection object 
ject 

in re metaphorical literal citation, copy, al- stylistic citation, proverb, 

or iconic lusion stereotype, idiomatic expres- 
sion 

in me conventional or attribution, spurious metaphorical proper names 

symbolic work 


For all its ability to structure a more rigorous analysis of spoliation, this theoretical ap- 
proach is still somewhat limited in that it does not account for the potentially cyclic na- 
ture of multiple instances of reuse or reinterpretation. If, as Caraher (2010, 249) has ar- 
gued for the case of Greece at least, there exists “considerable, if problematic archaeo- 
logical evidence for the reuse of Early Christian churches as foundations for later Byzan- 
tine buildings,” then we must be open to the idea that the spolia in those cases may be in 
a tertiary phase of use. Kristensen (2013a, 24-29) has offered a promising solution 
though his adaptation of the theory of formation processes developed by processual ar- 
chaeologists since the 1960s, in particular the flow model generated by Schiffer to trace 
the life history of materials. The point of the model, which now differs slightly from the 
originally proposed version (Figure 14.3), is to trace 


the sequence of behaviors (i.e., interactions and activities) that lead from the pro- 
curement of raw materials and manufacture of that object, through various stages 
of use, reuse and/or recycling, to the eventual discard or abandonment of the ob- 
ject in the archaeological record—with the possibility of multiple cycles of manu- 
facture, use and recycling, and of reclamation, reuse and discard. 


(LaMotta and Schiffer 2001, 21) 


As the model shows, the life history of an object may be either cyclic or linear, and de- 
pending on the point at which an object returns to an earlier stage of use, the process 
may be considered reuse or “lateral cycling” (which does not alter the object), recycling 
(which requires some form of manufacture), or reclamation (which differs from recycling 
or reuse only in that the object must first have been discarded). Kristensen has suggested 
that the concept of "cumulative cycling” should be used in place of "lateral ©. 267) cy- 
cling” to account for the role that the memory of an object’s former use may play in shap- 
ing the way it is reused. However, in the context of the present discussion, it is also nec- 
essary to consider those moments when objects undergo conceptual alterations that do 
not involve physical modifications. For example, a renaming or reinterpretation of an ob- 
ject (e.g., the appreciation of a temple as a work of public ornament or the preservation 
of a statue due to its misidentification) can have just as much impact on its use life asa 
physical alteration (e.g., the erasure of a name from an inscription or the recarving of the 
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features of a statue), even in cases when an act of reuse was not originally intended to ex- 
press an aesthetic or ideological message. 


Figure 14.3 Flowchart of Schiffer's life-history mod- 
el. 


(From LaMotta and Schiffer 2001) 


An Example 


Given the popularity of Marc the Deacon's account of the fate of the Marneion at Gaza in 
studies of Christian reuse practices, there is perhaps no better way to demonstrate the 
utility of this theoretical approach than to evaluate this famous moment when temple 
blocks were reused as paving materials. Following its destruction in the early fifth centu- 


ry, 


the rubbish that remained of the marble work of the Marneion, which they said 
was sacred, and in a place not to be entered, especially by women, this did the 
holy bishop resolve to lay down for a pavement before the temple outside in the 
street, that it might be trodden under foot not only of men, but also of women and 
dogs and swine and beasts. And this grieved the idolaters more than the burning 
of the temple. Wherefore the greater part of them, especially the women, walk not 
upon the marbles even unto this day. 


(Marc the Deacon 2001, 76) 


It cannot be determined whether this account, which has not been confirmed archaeologi- 
cally, and which may have been written as late as the middle of the sixth century, reflects 
the true reactions of individuals to this episode of reuse or merely the interpretation of 
the author (Rubin 1998; Trombley 1993, 246-82). But a theoretically informed approach 
provides a structured way of exploring the various possibilities. In one scenario, the ac- 
count is accurate in recording both the intention of the bishop and the reaction of non- 
Christian Gazans. In this case, the reuse, which would have needed to retain some indica- 
tion of the marble's prior function to be most effective, was a clear act of Christian 

(p.268) triumphalism that was received by viewers in the manner it was intended. On the 
other hand, it is possible that it was not Porphyry's plan to reuse these materials as a 
mark of disgrace but his biographer and a pagan audience somehow understood it this 
way. In this situation, the reused elements, which likely still required some form of physi- 
cal modification, were used as simple building materials following Classical aesthetic 
principles. Then these spolia underwent a second, conceptual cycle of reuse when their 
appearance was nevertheless interpreted as an act of disgrace by the author of the ac- 
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count or pagan viewers. Finally, it is also possible that both Porphyry’s intentions and the 
reaction of the pagan audience are simply inventions of the author of the hagiographical 
account. In this situation, the initial act of reuse only became a symbol of Christian victo- 
ry for the author at the time he composed his account. 


In choosing among these possible interpretations, we would do well to consider any anal- 
ogous instances of reuse. For example, archaeological investigation has shown that the 
courtyard of the basilica erected in front of the Temple of Jupiter following the late 
fourth-century destruction of the sanctuary at Baalbek was built from the remains of the 
temple’s altar (Bayliss 2004, 55; Hoffmann 2011, 286; Westphalen 1999, 68-71). Yet, de- 
spite the violent conflict that preceded its destruction at the end of the fourth century, the 
reaction to the use of one of the most important parts of the temple complex in this way 
does not receive comment in either the Chronicon Paschale (1989, 1.561) or the Chroni- 
cle of John Malalas (1986, 13.37). In this regard, it is worth noting that this latter source 
also reports that in the same year the Temple of Helios at Constantinople was destroyed 
and made into a courtyard, which continued to be called the Courtyard of Helios (13.39). 
Thus, despite the memory of the pagan sanctuary being publicly retained, this compara- 
ble episode of reuse was not interpreted (by the author at least) as a symbol of Christian 
victory. Finally, in order to balance the traditional dependence on Christian religious ar- 
chitecture in studies of spoliation, it is worthwhile to consider a similar instance of reuse 
in a secular setting. A particularly well-studied example concerns a fortress erected in the 
early fifth century out of the remains of the sanctuary of Poseidon at Isthmia in the Ro- 
man province of Achaea (Gregory 1993, 61-62). Here, the monument known as the North- 
east Gate was built around a preexisting Roman triumphal arch and featured a nearly 9- 
meter-long roadway paved with blocks of white marble, which, to judge from their condi- 
tion, were still standing just prior to reuse. Excavation here has shown that an assort- 
ment of inscribed blocks from an Ionic entablature, monuments to victorious athletes in 
the Isthmian Games, and a collection of monolithic columns were all either placed face- 
down or carved flat on one side, practically eliminating all clear signs of prior use. Thus, 
rather than serving as an example of religious triumphalism, here the prior use of the 
spolia was largely obscured. The construction of this monument is not noted in the writ- 
ten sources, but its repair in the sixth century is recorded in Procopius (De aedificiis 
4.2.27-28) and in an inscription found on-site, carved into a reused Ionic cornice (Grego- 
ry 1993, 12-13). However, in contrast to the accounts of temple destructions and conver- 
sions that were being composed at the time, neither text gives any indication of a senti- 
ment of religious triumphalism. 


w.26) Conclusion 


As these comparative examples of spoliated pavements show, the “negative evidence” of- 
fers an important counterpoint to the interpretation offered in Marc the Deacon’s ac- 
count, which may well have been an invention of the author. On the other hand, there is 
always the possibility that other episodes of spoliation were considered religiously signifi- 
cant but went unrecorded in the written sources. Indeed, as Coates-Stephens (2002, 280) 
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has noted, it is quite likely that with respect to spolia, individuals in antiquity shared “the 
same multiplicity of attitudes as exists among scholars of the subject today.” This sug- 
gests that in place of a definitive positive or negative response, the question of whether 
the act of spoliation was understood as a symbol of Christian victory should be met with 
the equally important questions of “When?” and “To whom?” And in responding to these 
questions, we should follow the example of those engaged in the study of temple conver- 
sion, who advocate for a keen attentiveness to the specific local conditions of the reuse 
practices we study. While such evidence has only recently been collected at the necessary 
level of detail, the message of religious triumphalism seems to have become more mean- 
ingful for those who encountered the monuments of early Christianity well after their 
construction. As it is among those who study the phenomenon of spoliation today, per- 
haps it was only in hindsight that specific moments of religious conflict were recognized 
(or imagined) as particularly significant against the backdrop of larger-scale processes of 
change. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter provides an introduction to early Christian mosaics that emphasizes the im- 
portant role played by archaeology in improving our understanding of their geographical 
and architectural contexts. After a short discussion of the position of early Christian mo- 
saics in the history of the medium, a brief review of the most productive methodologies 
used in research on mosaics is undertaken, followed by a survey of mosaic technology 
that includes the workshops and artists involved in mosaic production. In the rest of the 
chapter, a selection of mosaics in churches, martyria, chapels, and Christian mausolea lo- 
cated in various parts of the Mediterranean world is examined. The evidence from ar- 
chaeology demonstrates that although early Christian mosaics share universal themes, 
the diversity reflected in their iconography and the presence of secondary themes rooted 
in local traditions necessitate a regional approach to their interpretation. 


Keywords: floor mosaic, wall mosaic, vault mosaic, early Christian art, architectural decoration, mosaic 
technology, artist workshops, patronage 


Introduction 


THE phrase "early Christian mosaics" evokes images of the lavish programs preserved on 
the walls, vaults, and domes inside the churches and mausolea of Italy. These mosaics, 
commissioned by high-ranking imperial and ecclesiastical patrons, survive in remarkably 
good condition due to their original quality and their continued care and restoration over 
the centuries. Floor mosaics, by comparison, come to mind less commonly, even though 
they survive in larger numbers in churches, chapels, and monasteries as well as Late An- 
tique synagogues, civic buildings, and wealthy private homes. 


Scholars have often preferred to study wall mosaics rather than floor mosaics because 
they have assumed that church decoration was arranged hierarchically, with the most sig- 
nificant imagery on ceilings, vaults, and walls, and the least significant on the floors. The 
relationship of the decoration of the walls and ceiling to the floor, however, is difficult to 
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determine because the superstructures of the buildings are rarely preserved. More criti- 
cally, a range of archaeological and literary evidence indicates that the decoration of aps- 
es, walls, and floors together formed a unified liturgical environment within the church 
interior. While in most cases the archaeological evidence cannot be correlated directly 
with literary sources, the provinces of Palestine and Arabia provide an exception. For this 
region, there exist both contemporary literary descriptions and substantial archaeological 
evidence for early Christian churches. As a case study in both interpretation and method- 
ology, we will examine the interconnections between textual sources and several church 
interiors in Palestine and Arabia, with the aim of reaching a better understanding of the 
role of floor mosaics within programs of early church decoration. 


The course charted in this chapter resembles the production of a mosaic: we shall fit to- 
gether small pieces to form a coherent whole. After providing a short introduction 

(p.276) defining the position of early Christian mosaics in the history of the medium, we 
will offer a brief review of the most productive methodologies used in research on mo- 
saics, as well as a survey of mosaic technology that includes the workshops and artists in- 
volved in mosaic production. In the rest of the chapter, we will examine a selection of mo- 
saics (fourth to seventh century) in churches, martyria, chapels, and Christian mausolea 
located in various parts of the Mediterranean world. Here, the evidence from archaeology 
clearly shows that although early Christian mosaics share universal themes, the diversity 
reflected in their iconography and the presence of secondary themes rooted in local tradi- 
tions necessitate a regional approach. The corpus size of early Christian mosaics makes it 
impossible to provide equal coverage for all regions. In an effort to avoid generic classifi- 
cation and highlight the richness of regional diversity, in the second half of the chapter 
we present case studies that illustrate the complex visual strategies used in mosaics. 


Historical Context 


Tessellated mosaics are made of small cubes of cut stone, called tesserae. By the time of 
their appearance in distinctively Christian contexts in the fourth century CE, tessellated 
mosaics were a well-established form of floor pavement throughout the Roman world and 
therefore must be viewed through the wider lens of contemporary developments in the 
floor mosaics of other types of buildings in the same area (Dunbabin 1999, 18-37). In the 
Roman period, mosaic was neither the most prized nor the most expensive form of floor 
covering; rather, a type of revetment formed from pieces of marble cut into the shapes of 
a design, referred to as opus sectile, occupies those positions (Dunbabin 1999, 254-68). 
When opus sectile paved a room or space, mosaic generally paved other, less important 
areas of the building. The combination of opus sectile and mosaic has been found, albeit 
rarely, in early Christian churches, such as the sixth-century basilica at Mahatt el Urdi 
(near ancient Eleutheropolis) in Palestine, where opus sectile appeared in the nave and 
mosaic in the aisles (Baramki 1972, 130-52). In the period after Byzantine iconoclasm 
(ninth century), opus sectile replaced tessellated mosaic as the preferred method for 
paving church floors (Maguire 2012, 110-12, 133-34). 
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The placement of mosaic on the walls, vaults, and domes of buildings was a Roman inno- 
vation of the late republic and early imperial periods in Italy (Dunbabin 1999, 236-38). 
The earliest examples appear in real or manmade caves and grottoes, called nymphaea 
due to their perceived association with nymphs, where artisans decorated the walls and 
vaults with volcanic rock, shells, and Egyptian blue beads. The introduction of tesserae as 
a suitable material for walls and vaults occurred in the first century CE and has been 
linked to increased Italian glass availability (Dunbabin 1999, 238). The Roman author 
Pliny (H.N. 36.189) described the installation of glass tesserae on vaults as a new practice 
and related it to floor mosaic—an indication that from the beginning ancient viewers as- 
sociated the use of tessellated mosaic on walls with its use on floors. The scant evidence 

(p. 277) for early wall mosaics also shows the influence of trends in contemporary wall 
painting and is a reflection of the flexibility and experimentation common in periods of 
artistic innovation. As we will show, early Christian developments in use of wall and vault 
mosaic eventually converge with those of floor mosaic. 


From the first to third centuries, wall and vault mosaic use spread to other parts of the 
Mediterranean. People continued to mainly use it in nymphaea, grotto-like structures 
such as catacombs (Sear 1977, cat. nos. 152-62), shrines (Lavagne 1988, 678-89; Sear 
1977, cat. nos. 112-18), and places associated with water, including baths (DeLaine 1997; 
Sear 1977, cat. nos. 177-78) and fountains, where a mosaic surface proved more durable 
than wall painting. The nature of the archaeological evidence for these centuries makes it 
impossible to fully map the expansion of wall and vault mosaic; however, it appears grad- 
ually to have been used in other types of buildings (James 2014; Lavagne 1988; Sear 
1977). By the fourth century, mosaic appeared in the vaults and domes of rooms in imper- 
ial palaces, such as in Diocletian's palace at Split (Sear 1977, cat. no. 284; Wilkes 1986) 
and in Constantine's palace at Trier (Sear 1977, cat. no. 257). 


The placement of mosaic on floors, walls, vaults, and domes was well established in the 
Mediterranean world prior to the appearance of distinctively Christian architecture, and 
thus its use in Christian buildings must be understood as one development in the long his- 
tory of mosaics. At the same time, it is important to recognize that the contributions made 
by early Christians to the mosaic tradition had far-reaching consequences. The extensive 
use of mosaic in elaborate programs that spread over an entire building is an early Chris- 
tian innovation that continued unabated into the Byzantine period. 


Methodology 


In the original preface to Sacred Fortress: Byzantine Art and Statecraft in Ravenna, O. 
von Simson considers the sixth-century mosaic-filled churches of Ravenna: "I have here 
attempted to see them against the entire panorama of the age in which they were execut- 
ed and in the political atmosphere of which they were a part" (1987, vii). The influence of 
von Simson's pioneering approach—a macroscopic synthesis of the context that included 
literature, liturgy, theology, and politics—is evident not only in subsequent work on the 
churches of Ravenna (Deichmann 1958, 1969-88; Deliyannis 2010) but also in studies of 
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early Christian and Byzantine mosaics by art historians and archaeologists through the 
present day. Broadly speaking, two contextual approaches have emerged: one hews close- 
ly to von Simson’s aim of assembling the complete context of a limited group of mosaics, 
while the other employs a particular type of evidence, such as early Christian exegetical 
literature, as an apparatus for investigating thematically related imagery in an expansive 
set of geographically disparate mosaics (Maguire 1987). The historian G. W. Bowersock 
recently put the study of mosaics to different use, as his interest lies in iconography 
rather than in style or technical matters (Bowersock 2006). For Bowersock, . 278) mo- 
saics are historical documents, the equal of texts in illuminating the lived experiences and 
traditions of various early Christian communities. 


A methodologically sound approach integrates the analysis of the formal qualities and 
iconography of mosaics with the religious, social, and political conditions in which they 
were produced. At the same time, we must attend to the immediate context of the mo- 
saics (Britt 2011). As a form of architectural decoration, mosaic is inextricably linked to 
architecture. For example, the discovery of floor mosaics in an excavation where the su- 
perstructure of the building is not preserved provides information about the building’s ar- 
chitectural plan—information that archaeologists can then use to reconstruct the building 
in drawings and modeling. This reciprocal relationship suggests that both architectural 
context and religious and social rituals activated the meanings of mosaics. Finally, mo- 
saics were only one part of a decoration and furnishing program that shaped the viewer’s 
experience and engagement with a space. To overlook the place of mosaics within this 
larger ensemble is to misinterpret their original reception. 


Technology of Mosaic Production 


Early Christian mosaicists worked in near anonymity. Compared to the number of pre- 
served mosaics, the number of named artists is small. Nonetheless, their signatures (mo- 
saic inscriptions that name the artist) occur in nearly every region where archaeologists 
have uncovered mosaics (Donderer 1989). While the state of evidence does not allow for 
the identification of many individual mosaicists, archaeology provides valuable insight in- 
to the techniques, methods, and processes used in mosaic production (Dunbabin 1999, 
279-91; Talgam 2014, 170-76). 


Mosaicists worked in teams that scholars call workshops—groups of artists involved in 
on-site mosaic production. Detailed assessments have allowed scholars to identify the 
work of particular workshops and, sometimes, individuals. Archaeological evidence and 
textual sources offer clues about organization and geographic limits of workshops (Dun- 
babin 1999, 275-78; Zohar 2006). It seems that perhaps only large cities could support 
more than one workshop (Alexander 1987). Mosaic workshops functioned according to an 
apprenticeship system in which a master mosaicist trained another generation of appren- 
tices in the practices of the trade in exchange for their labor. 
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Outside large cities, the internal evidence from the mosaics themselves and artist signa- 
tures indicates that many workshops were small businesses that operated within a limit- 
ed area, with probably some regional variation in organization and practices. In a number 
of fourth- to seventh-century churches and synagogues in Palestine, Arabia, and Syria, 
artist names match those of religious officeholders and donors in the buildings’ mosaic in- 
scriptions, indicating that mosaicists were part of their region’s local populations (Don- 
ceel-Voùte 1988, 470-71; Piccirillo 1993, 47; Talgam 2014, 170-74). .279) Moreover, 
first- through sixth-century inscriptions suggest that workshops were family businesses, 
with the trade passed from father to son (Donderer 1989, 73-74; Hachlili 2009, 244-49). 
Evidence for this appears in two synagogues, Beth Alpha and Beth She’an, located in low- 
er Galilee, where inscriptions record that the mosaics were made by Marianos and his 
son Haninas. Further proof for family-based workshops comes from Constantine’s edict 
(337) exempting mosaicists and other tradesmen from compulsory public service so that 
they could perfect their art and train their sons in it (Codex Theodosius, 13.4.2: De excu- 
sationibus artificum). 


The use of pattern books or model books by mosaicists is a controversial subject. Accord- 
ing to some scholars, they were an integral part of the process (Kitzinger 1976, 49-63). 
Others view them as unnecessary for artists trained in the basic principles of the mosaic 
trade (Balmelle and Darmon 1986, 246-47; Bruneau 1984, 241-72; Kondoleon 2000, 65). 
Still others have noted that the books’ cost would have been prohibitive for most work- 
shops (Cormack 2008, 393). Among those who accept the existence of pattern books, 
there are questions concerning the degree of their sophistication (Dunbabin 1999, 302; 
Talgam 2014, 186). While early Christian mosaics were limited by certain contextual con- 
ventions, they display enormous variety: no two mosaics are exactly the same (Maguire 
1998, 121). Mosaic heterogeneity—from the inventiveness evident in many compositions 
to the diversity of the motifs—militates against pattern book use. Recently, scholars have 
begun to consider the extent and effects of travel, including the development of profes- 
sional networks in antiquity. People moved from time to time; therefore, it is perhaps rea- 
sonable to view the geographical diffusion of the mosaic repertoire in this light. 


As a form of architectural decoration, early Christian mosaics were made in situ. Wall and 
floor mosaics shared similar planning and installation steps, though there are some no- 
table differences. A proper foundation preparation was essential to achieve a strong and 
durable surface. The first-century BCE Roman author Vitruvius (De Architectura 7.1) pro- 
vides the nearest contemporary description of the foundations of a floor mosaic, which, as 
archaeological evidence demonstrates, was virtually the same for pavements made in 
subsequent centuries. Three layers constitute a floor mosaic’s foundation: a bottom layer 
(statumen) of compacted local soil and large stones, a middle layer (rudus) of a rough 
lime mortar incorporating small pebbles, and a thin upper layer (nucleus) of a fine mor- 
tar.! These layers formed a base for the setting bed—a thin lime mortar layer that held 
tesserae. The mosaicist applied the setting bed in small sections that could be completed 
before the mortar dried. A similar process was used for wall and vault mosaic substruc- 
ture, though there the third layer of mortar functioned as the setting bed. 
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(p. 280) A critical step in the planning process occurred during the preparation of the mo- 
saic foundations. In the case of floors, the preliminary outline of a mosaic was incised or 
painted in red on the middle foundation layer. A detailed painting of the complete design 
on the upper layer served as the underpainting—an essential guide to keep the mosaicists 
on track with the overall design. In wall mosaics, evidence suggests that the setting bed 
itself received a full and detailed underpainting in color while the plaster was wet. The 
underpainting not only acted as a placement guide but also provided extra depth of color, 
particularly gold, in areas where glass tesserae were used.” Moreover, wall and vault 
tesserae were staggered and tilted in order to optimize the reflection of light from the 
surface. 


Stone and glass were the primary materials used in early Christian mosaic tesserae. Floor 
mosaics are generally made of local limestone (which explains the similar color palettes 
of mosaics found in the same geographic area), with glass and marble used sparingly. In 
wall and vault mosaics, the tesserae are mainly glass and limestone; other materials, such 
as marble, glazed pottery, and mother-of-pearl, are less common. The discovery of waste 
material from the cutting of stone and glass tesserae at numerous archaeological sites, as 
well as its appearance in the foundations of floor pavements, indicates that all stages of 
the mosaic-making process occurred on-site (James 2006, 38-39; Talgam 2014, 175). 


Patronage 


The donations of high-ranking imperial and ecclesiastical patrons for the construction of 
churches and their mosaic decoration were usually memorialized by mosaic inscriptions 
and, in some cases, portraits of the donors in the buildings. Historians and chroniclers 
frequently recorded these patrons' activities, and these textual sources can be correlated 
with the material culture. By comparison, the patrons of ordinary churches in the East 
and West that neither received funding from high-ranking officials nor attracted histori- 
ans' attention are known primarily through mosaic inscriptions naming the individual(s) 
responsible for the donation. In the East, portraits of male and female donors occasional- 
ly accompany the inscriptions (Britt 2008, 119-43). The inscriptions document patronage 
patterns that range from gifts of entire pavements by wealthy lay and ecclesiastical fig- 
ures to modest contributions made by groups of laity and clergy for a portion of a floor 
mosaic (Caillet 1993; Donceel-Voüte 1988, 466-77). The donors' role in decision-making 
about the content of mosaic programs and the nature of donors' relationships with mosa- 
ic workshops remain unclear. 


6.2 Mosaics in Churches, Martyria, and 
Chapels 


Throughout the Mediterranean world, Christians were quick to adopt mosaic for church 
interior decoration—a choice that is unsurprising when considered alongside other con- 
temporary developments. There was no tradition of monumental church architecture be- 
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fore Constantine, and when his architects were tasked with constructing such buildings, 
they drew from well-established Roman types. Mosaic, which was an accepted form of 
floor, wall, and vault decoration in imperial palaces and other buildings, was embraced 
for church decoration. The reflective properties of the glass used in wall and vault mosaic 
would have been desirable, as these glittering surfaces helped create a paradisiacal envi- 
ronment inside the church. Floor mosaics were by this time a common pavement type 
throughout the Roman world. While the earliest surviving church mosaics date to the fifth 
century, fourth-century mausolea and villas preserve mosaics containing Christian iconog- 
raphy. As we will demonstrate, the latter have much in common with mosaics in non- 
Christian buildings. 


There is much evidence within the corpus of early Christian mosaics. Discoveries stretch 
from Spain in the west to Syria and Jordan in the east, from Britain in the north to North 
Africa and Egypt in the south. In general, preserved floor mosaics far outnumber wall and 
vault mosaics. In this section, we will discuss a selection of mosaics that are representa- 
tive of early Christian developments. In Centcelles, Spain, the dome of a mausoleum fre- 
quently associated with Constans I has a poorly preserved mosaic (fourth century) that in- 
corporates Christian iconography (Schlunk 1988). In keeping with the syncretism found 
in the earliest Christian mosaics, the Centcelles dome, which is divided into three concen- 
tric registers surmounted by a framed central medallion, combines familiar Roman sub- 
jects with new Christian ones. In this case, the well-established concern for displaying the 
owner's status is reflected in hunting scenes in the lowest register, an imperial ceremony 
with enthroned figures in the top register, and an owner portrait in the central medallion. 
In the middle register, however, are scenes associated with salvation—appropriate for a 
funereal context—from the Old and New Testaments, including Adam and Eve, Noah's 
Ark, Jonah, Daniel in the Lions' Den, Christ as the Good Shepherd, and the Raising of 
Lazarus. 


A Roman villa at Hinton-St. Mary in Britain combines an extremely rare image of Christ 
in a floor mosaic (fourth century) with a scene of the Greek mythological hero 
Bellerophon slaying the Chimera (Scott 2000; Toynbee 1964, 7-14). In general, the depic- 
tion of Christ (and other religious figures) in floor mosaics was avoided, as it was consid- 
ered unacceptable to walk on images of sacred figures. The floor mosaic in the villa, how- 
ever, is an exception: it is divided into two sections, with the images of Christ and 
Bellerophon each placed in a central medallion. In the case of the former, a bust of Christ 
is depicted with the chi-rho monogram behind his head and a pomegranate on either side. 
In the case of the latter, Bellerophon appears on horseback and is engaged in (». 282) 
killing the monstrous Chimera. Hunting scenes and personifications of the wind gods sur- 
round the central medallions. 


The convergence of form and content in floor, wall, and vault mosaics is clearly visible in 
the mid-fourth-century vault mosaics in the ambulatory of the Church of Santa Costanza, 
Rome, originally constructed as a mausoleum for Constantina, the daughter of Constan- 
tine (Johnson 2009, 139-43; Stanley 2004). The ambulatory vault mosaics are divided into 
individually framed panels with purely geometric designs, including patterns of interlock- 
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ing geometric shapes; roundels enclosing figure types such as cupids, psyches, animals, 
birds, marine life, full-length figures, and busts; floral motifs; winemaking scenes and 
perhaps portrait busts amid vine scrolls; and a scattered composition containing branch- 
es, fruit trees, birds, and vessels (Stern 1958). The panels’ designs and iconography have 
numerous antecedents in floor mosaics (Dunbabin 1999, 248-49). The connection with 
the floor is strengthened by the mosaics’ material: they are made primarily of stone 
tesserae, with glass used sparingly for highlighting (James 2014). There is nothing dis- 
tinctively Christian about the imagery in these mosaics; such imagery is found in earlier 
private and public Roman mosaics, and its use continued in contemporary religious (non- 
Christian) and non-religious buildings. The use of subject matter that could be stretched 
to permit multivalent interpretations meant that the physical context of the earliest Chris- 
tian mosaics is crucial to an understanding of the range of intended meanings (Finney 
1994; Jensen 2000). For example, imagery of the vine in a Christian tomb might bring to 
mind Christ and the community of believers as described in John 15:1-5. 


Similarly, in the Mausoleum of the Julii, located in the necropolis under St. Peter’s in 
Rome, a green vine scroll against a yellow ground covers the tomb’s vault (Sear 1977, 
cat. no. 135; Toynbee and Ward Perkins 1956).? The vine motif frames lunettes containing 
Christian subjects: Jonah, a fisherman, and the Good Shepherd. In this setting, the male 
figure in the horse-drawn quadriga with rays emanating from the halo encircling his head 
should be identified as Christ-Helios. This identification is predicated on the Christian 
subjects in the lunettes; without them, there would be no reason to identify the figure as 
anything other than the sun god. In the fifth century, the ambiguity of some iconography 
in the earliest Christian mosaics gives way to a well-developed repertoire of Christian im- 
agery ranging from symbolic to narrative. Within this repertoire, exuberant vine and 
acanthus scroll compositions continued to play a prominent role, as evidenced by their 
use on vault mosaics in the Mausoleum of Galla Placidia, Ravenna (c. 425-50) and on the 
vault and walls in the sanctuary of the Church of San Vitale, Ravenna (c. 547), where its 
use in framing individual motifs and scenes related to fertility and abundance evoked the 
magnificence of the created world described in contemporary commentaries on the Hexa- 
emeron, celebrating the first six days of creation (Maguire 1987). 


(p. 283) In churches, the earliest preserved mosaics appear in the semi-dome of the apse 
that towered over the chancel—the space that served as the center of liturgical activity in 
a basilica-type building. Early church architecture evolved along with liturgy, and this 
may explain the more frequent construction of basilicas over central-planned churches 
(for a full discussion of church architecture, see Stewart, Chapter 7 in this volume). The 
demands of liturgical stagecraft likely overpowered other design parameters. The early 
liturgy was characterized by processions best suited to a long, longitudinally oriented 
space. The rhythmic arrangement of the columns to either side of the nave draws both 
the eye and the body toward the east end of the church. As the faithful moved through 
the space, they experienced the basilica’s full impact: one space and its decoration were 
seen through another, producing a telescopic effect. In the aisled basilica, almost any po- 
sition becomes an important factor in the way that an individual experiences the church 
space and ritual. The apse becomes the focal point, not only because of its location at one 
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end of the major axis of symmetry but also because it is here that diaphanous views are 
impossible. The gaze is ultimately drawn to and rests upon the apse. 


A mosaic in the Church of Santa Pudenziana in Rome is an early example (c. 400) of the 
enduring practice of placing an image of Christ in church apses, and marks a transition in 
depictions of Christ that likely corresponds with the establishment of Christianity as the 
empire's official religion (Mathews 1993, 92-114).* In the apse of Santa Pudenziana an 
enthroned Christ presides as a majestic figure of authority within a semicircular composi- 
tion reminiscent of scenes of philosophers (Figure 15.1). At the center of the symmetrical 
composition, Christ towers over the disciples to either side as well as over the faithful in 
the nave below. Dressed in purple and gold and seated on a jeweled throne, he holds an 
open book inscribed with the words Dominus conservator ecclesiae Pudentianae ("Lord, 
protector of the Church of Pudenziana"). In the apse mosaic's middle ground, female per- 
sonifications of the Jews and the Gentiles offer crowns to Peter and Paul. This scene is set 
against a portico with a cityscape, usually identified as Jerusalem, that recedes into the 
background. In the sky above the cityscape and aligned with the enthroned Christ below 
an enormous jeweled cross is flanked by four winged creatures. Here, encapsulated in 
one scene, is the entire Christian theology: "Vicarious sacrifice, victorious resurrection, 
establishment of the universal church, judgment at the end time, and the second coming 
[of] Christ with the New Jerusalem" (Jensen 2000, 108). The non-narrative scenes appear- 
ing in early Christian church apses are situated outside the bounds of earthly time and 
place, thereby producing a liminality that contributed to the individual and collective ex- 
perience of sacred knowledge. 


A slightly later apse mosaic (c. 425-50) in the small church of Hosios David in the Lato- 
mos monastery in Thessaloniki adheres to the same thematic and compositional princi- 
ples (Tsigaridas 1988). The scene in the apse has been interpreted as the vision of Ezekiel 
(Ez 1:4-28) and as the vision of John (Rev 4), two prophetic visions that @. 284 have 
much in common (Jensen 2000, 110; Mathews 1993, 115-19). At the center of the theo- 
phanic vision a gleaming aureole of light envelops Christ, who is seated on a rainbow. He 
raises his right hand in a gesture of speech, an action explained by the unfurled scroll he 
holds in his left. The inscription on the scroll, a variation on Isaiah 25:9-10, reads, "Be- 
hold our God in whom we hope and here rejoice in our salvation, for he will give us rest 
and hospitality in this house" (Jensen 2000, 110). From behind the aureole, four winged 
creatures—symbols of the gospel writers—emerge holding jewel-encrusted books. In the 
rocky landscape to each side of the central composition, two prophets, Ezekiel and per- 
haps Habakkuk, express fearful surprise at the divine apparition they behold. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine that in the small, intimate space of this church, the monks would have 
felt themselves to be witnesses experiencing the vision alongside the two prophets. 
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Figure 15.1 Christ in Majesty, Apse Mosaic, Church 
of Santa Pudenziana, Rome, Italy, c. 400. 


(Photo: Welleschik, Creative Commons) 


The apse of Santa Pudenziana also displays early evidence for the custom of tailoring uni- 
versal theological messages to individual communities by incorporating imagery (sec- 
ondary themes) that references local traditions or that appeals directly to the local com- 
munity. In the case of Santa Pudenziana, the open book held by Christ contains an inscrip- 
tion that explicitly places that church—and, by extension, its community—under Christ’s 
protection. The practice of including local traditions in apse mosaics as a strategy for per- 
sonalizing theological messages is underscored by two strikingly different representa- 
tions of the Transfiguration of Jesus. The apse mosaic in the church of the monastery of 
St. Catherine, Sinai (c. 550), is a rare survival of an early Christian apse mosaic in the 
Near East (Forsyth and Weitzmann 1973; Lowden 1997, 74-79). In the apse’s center, 
Christ, dressed in gleaming white and gold robes, stands in a dark aureole suspended 
above the ground (Figure 15.2). White rays of light radiate from Christ and ©. 285) shine 
on the prophets Moses and Elijah, as well on the astonished apostles John, Peter, and 
James as they witness his divine transfiguration. The choice of the Transfiguration (Mt 
17:1-6) for the apse has important local significance due to the participation of Moses in 
the episode and his historical association with the reception of the Law at Sinai (Ex 20:1- 
17; Procopius, the court historian of the emperor Justinian, who provided funds for the 
fortress monastery and church, specifically notes this connection in De Aedificiis 5.8.8). 
Furthermore, the monastery’s chosen site incorporated the burning bush from which God 
spoke to Moses (Ex 3:1-4), a fact mentioned by Eutychius (Annales 160-61), not Pro- 
copius. Both episodes appear in mosaic on the wall above the apse. The composition of 
the apse mosaic links Moses to Christ through both the prophet’s participation in the 
gospel episode and the affinities between their transformative experiences. Nevertheless, 
the mountain setting, present in the scenes of Moses on the upper wall, is absent from 
the apse mosaic, where the Transfiguration is set against an otherworldly gold back- 
ground that underscores the mosaic’s resolute expression of the dogmatic message of 
Christ’s duality. 
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Figure 15.2 Transfiguration of Christ, Apse Mosaic, 
Katholikon of Monastery of St. Catherine, Mount Si- 
nai, Egypt, c. 565. 


(Photo: Wikimedia Commons) 


The Transfiguration is also the subject of the apse mosaic in the Church of 
Sant’Apollinare in Classe (c. 549), near Ravenna, but it is altogether different from Sinai 
in composition and iconography (Deliyannis 2010, 259-74). Unlike the literal depiction of 
the Transfiguration at Sinai, the scene at Classe, which occupies only the upper half of 
the apse’s semi-dome, contains a symbolic representation of the episode (Figure 15.3). 
Here Christ appears not in full bodily form but as a bust in a small roundel at the center 
of (».286) a large jeweled cross set against a starry blue sky and encircled by a medallion. 
The cross medallion is flanked by half-length figures of Moses and Elijah, who appear 
amidst white clouds that float against a gold background. In the verdant landscape be- 
neath the cross medallion, the apostles who witnessed the Transfiguration are represent- 
ed symbolically as three sheep. Below, an orant St. Apollinaris, aligned axially with the 
cross above, stands among twelve sheep, six to each side. On one hand, the sheep are 
clearly intended to be associated with the twelve apostles, which is a remarkable claim of 
Apollinaris’s importance. On the other hand, the community of Ravenna would have 
viewed themselves as Apollinaris’s flock thereby identifying with the twelve sheep. 
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Figure 15.3 Transfiguration of Christ and Bishop 
Apollinaris, Apse Mosaic, Church of Sant’Apollinare, 
Classe, Italy, c. 549. 


(Photo: Wikimedia Commons. Photographer: Super- 
chilum) 


These different approaches to the representation of the Transfiguration highlight the flex- 
ibility of mosaic programs in functioning as important resources of communal self-fash- 
ioning and in crafting distinct responses to doctrinal controversies, such as Christ’s dual 
nature. The nature of Christ as human and divine was a subject of fierce debate within 
the early church. A number of church councils were convened to define the orthodox posi- 
tion (Council of Nicaea, 325) and to reject heretical views, including Arianism (Council of 
Constantinople, 381) and Monophysitism (Council of Chalcedon, 451). Sinai is located in a 
region where Monophysitism was entrenched, and therefore the depiction of Christ in full 
bodily form might have been viewed as an effort by the orthodox church and emperor to 
stress the human aspect of his duality. The opposite emphasis ©. 287) can be argued for 
the Transfiguration in Classe: the reduction of Christ’s human form to a small bust set 
within the enormous cross focuses attention on his divinity in a city where Arianism had 
established a foothold during Ostrogoth rule. Likewise, the placement of Virgin and Child 
images in apse mosaics expressed the orthodox position in another doctrinal controversy, 
which was resolved at the Council of Ephesus (431) with the declaration that Mary was 
not simply Jesus’s mother but was the Mother of God (Theotokos). The Transfiguration 
scenes, installed more than a century after the councils, reflect the church’s concern over 
resurgent heresy. They were intended to promote and celebrate orthodoxy through point- 
ed visual language and to foreclose any rehabilitation of locally popular heretical posi- 
tions. 


The wall mosaics in early Christian naves and sanctuaries depicted a variety of subjects 
whose placement and resonance depended upon the function of the space and the mes- 
sages communicated to the intended audience(s) through the choice of imagery. The ear- 
liest preserved program of decoration in the nave and on the triumphal arch above the 
entrance to the apse of a large basilica is in Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome (432-40), built 
by Pope Sixtus III (Miles 1993, 155-75).° The mosaic program’s themes must be viewed 
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as a papal celebration of the victory scored by the church at the Council of Ephesus: they 
commemorated the Virgin as Theotokos (in the elaborate scene on the triumphal arch) 
and showed Christianity’s victorious achievement as the fulfillment of Jewish history. The 
nave’s Old Testament scenes do not merely prefigure the events in Christ’s life. Rather, 
taken as whole, the cycle amounts to a reinterpretation of the past that presents Jewish 
history as having been completed by Christ’s incarnation. The Old Testament scenes near- 
est the sanctuary, such as the bloodless sacrifice of Melchizedek, refer to the space’s Eu- 
charistic liturgy. The mosaic program in the Church of Sant’Apollinare Nuovo, Ravenna 
(c. 500), was designed to celebrate another powerful institution: the royal family of 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. In this palace church, the mosaic program on the nave 
walls gives primacy of place to palace scenes and the king’s court. As papal and royal 
foundations, these churches’ mosaic programs are exceptional. 


However, it is equally important to know about the decoration programs in ordinary early 
Christian churches filled with ordinary community members. The nature of the evidence 
makes this a daunting task but, as we will show, scholars have made progress in illumi- 
nating the complex interplay between church and community in these mosaics. Piecing 
together the archaeological remains with evidence for the rites and ceremonies conduct- 
ed in churches—found in sources as diverse as catechetical lessons, homiletics, and myst- 
agogical liturgical commentaries—provides insight into the possible interpretations of 
floor mosaics and their position in the programs of decoration in early Christian church- 
es. As a case study, the interconnections between the Catechetical Lectures of Bishop 
Cyril of Jerusalem and several Palestinian and Arabian church interiors offer (. 288) sig- 
nificant insights into how ancient viewers understood floor mosaics. Cyril delivered his 
catechetical lectures in the Church of the Holy Sepulcher between 348 and 350 (Day 
2007). Subsequent references to Cyril’s lectures indicate that they continued to circulate 
in the centuries following his death in 386.9 


While imagery connected with architecture and architectural decoration abound in the 
Catechetical Lectures, we focus here on Lecture 9, "On the Worlds, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth, and of All Things Visible and Invisible," which is an exposition on the Nicene 
Creed. Cyril begins by noting that God is invisible, and he refers to Ezekiel, who saw the 
image of the glory of the Lord but not the Lord in person. He clarifies his opening state- 
ment as follows: 


The Divine Nature then it is impossible to see with eyes of flesh: but from the 
works, which are Divine, it is possible to attain some conception of His power, ac- 
cording to Solomon, who says, For by the greatness and beauty of the creatures 
proportionally the Maker of them is seen. He said not that from the creatures the 
Maker is seen, but added proportionally. For God appears the greater to every 
man in proportion as he has grasped a larger survey of the creatures: and when 
his heart is uplifted by that larger survey, he gains withal a greater conception of 
God. (C.L.9.2) 
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Cyril’s opening statement provides insight into how Christian communities may have 
viewed the mosaics teeming with creatures in numerous regional churches, such as the 
fifth- to sixth-century Church of the Deacon Thomas in ‘Ayun Musa, Jordan, and the sixth- 
century Chapel of the Priest John, in the Church of Amos and Kasiseus in Khirbet al- 
Mukhayyat, Jordan (Piccirillo 1993, 180-88, 166-75) (Figure 15.4). 


Cyril’s lectures also comment on the wild beasts, which commonly decorate the mosaic 
floors of churches in the region. In his lectures, Cyril asks, 


Who among men knows even the names of all wild beasts? Or who can accurately 
discern the physiology of each? But if of wild beasts we know not even the mere 
names, how shall we comprehend the Maker of them? God’s command was but 
one, which said, Let the earth bring forth wild beasts, and cattle, and creeping 
things, after their kinds: and from one earth, by one command, have sprung di- 
verse natures, the gentle sheep and the carnivorous lion, and various instincts of 
irrational animals, bearing resemblance to the various characters of men. (C.L. 
9.13) 


In churches such as the Church of St. Stephen, in Horvat Be’er Shem ‘a, Israel (sixth cen- 
tury), and the Church of the Holy Martyrs Lot and Procopius, in Khirbet al-Mukhayyat, 
Jordan (sixth century), wild and domesticated animals inhabit vine and acanthus scroll 
compositions (Gazit and Lender 1993, 273-76; Piccirillo 1993, 152-65) (Figure 15.5). The 
themes present in the scrolls can be divided into three categories: pastoral, hunting, and 
agricultural. The vignettes usually unfold horizontally across the rows. Between the rows, 
domesticated animals or beasts of burden are typically juxtaposed with wild animals. 
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Figure 15.4 Inhabited acanthus scroll, Floor Mosaic, 
Chapel of the Priest John in Church of Amos and Ka- 
siseus, Khirbet el-Mukhayyat, Jordan, c. 565. 


(Photo: Piccirillo 1993, 175. Courtesy of the Francis- 
can Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and the 
American Center of Oriental Research, Amman) 


(p. 289) Cyril (C.L. 9.8) speaks of the sun, the moon, and the stars, and how their courses 
affect the seasons: God prolongs the days in the summer to provide favorable circum- 
stances for men’s work. Then, in the winter, he shortens the course of the sun that the 
nights might become longer, and to therefore contribute to men’s rest as well as to the 
earth’s fruitfulness. In addition to indicating the appropriate season for agricultural activ- 
ities, the stars aid in navigation. Mosaic pavements depicting personifications of the sea- 
sons and months as well as humans engaged in the range of activities described—agricul- 
ture and sailing—are ubiquitous in this region’s early Christian floor mosaics. 
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Figure 15.5 Inhabited vinescroll, Floor Mosaic, 
Church of the Holy Martyrs Lot and Procopius, Khir- 
bet el-Mukhayyat, Jordan, c. 557. 


(Photo: Piccirillo 1993, 153. Courtesy of the Francis- 
can Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and the 
American Center of Oriental Research, Amman) 


(p.290) (p.291) The earth’s fertility and its consequent abundance are given visual repre- 
sentation in scenes of the Nile River, a theme found in numerous Palestinian and Arabian 
church mosaics. At Tabgha, the site associated with Christ’s miracle of the loaves and 
fishes as early as the fourth century, the north and south transepts of the fifth- to sixth- 
century church contained panels paved with Nilotic imagery (Schneider 1937; Shenav 
1984, 22-31).” From the vast Nilotic iconographical repertoire, the subject matter is re- 
stricted to a few architectural elements, including a Nilometer, plants, various waterfowl, 
snakes, and a mouse (Figure 15.6). It is possible to imagine the particular resonance of 
viewing such imagery in the context of Cyril's lesson (C.L. 9.11): "This great and wide 
sea, therein are things creeping innumerable. Who can describe the greatness of the 
whales, and the nature of its amphibious animals, how they live both on dry land and in 
the waters? Who can tell the depth and breadth of the sea or the force of its enormous 
waves?" 
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Figure 15.6 Nile River scene, Floor Mosaic, Church 
of the Multiplication of Loaves and Fishes, Tabgha, 
Israel, fifth century. 


(Credit: Alamy Photo) 


By now it is clear that the most difficult elements to reconstruct in early Christian church- 
es are the wall and ceiling mosaics and paintings, which formed an integral part of the 
overall decorative program. Literary sources indicate that the same themes found in the 
floor mosaics also appeared on the walls and liturgical furnishings. In his ekphrasis on 
the Church of St. Stephen in Gaza, Choricius (Laudatio Marciani II, 50) describes (p. 292) 
Nilotic imagery on the walls of the basilica: “The river itself is nowhere portrayed in the 
way painters portray rivers [i.e., personifications], but is suggested by means of distinc- 
tive currents and symbols, as well as by the meadows along its banks. Various kinds of 
birds that often wash in that river’s streams dwell in the meadows” (Mango 1997, 72). 
This description calls to mind the Nile imagery in the north and south transepts of the 
Church at Tabgha (described earlier). In the sixth-century church of the monastery of St. 
Catherine, Sinai, carved floral motifs, animals, sea creatures, and elaborate Nile scenes 
decorate the original wooden doors and ceiling beams (Drewer 1971). In the Church of 
the Priest Wa’il at Umm al-Rasas in Jordan, archaeologists discovered five ashlar blocks 
from the apse wall with a preserved fresco (Michel 2001, fig. 394). It appears that the 
apse wall was decorated with a standing male figure holding an open book. An inhabited 
scroll motif filled with birds surrounded the figure. Thus, inside the early Christian 
churches of Palestine and Arabia, it appears that similar imagery, undoubtedly communi- 
cating different levels of meaning, would have surrounded the Christian community. 


Conclusion 


Images saturated the interiors of early Christian churches. As P. Brown aptly states, “To 
enter a church was to enter a mundus transformed. The sudden explosion in the fifth or 
sixth centuries of exuberant decoration taken from the entire living kingdom...shows a 
yearning of Christian congregations to become, for a moment, participants in Paradise it- 
self” (1999, 33-34). The overall goal of early Christian decorative programs was not to 
create imagery that must be “read” in order to be understood, but rather to create an ex- 
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perience. They sought to envelop the faithful in a paradisiacal environment in which the 
surrounding imagery cultivated an image of the church as heaven on earth. The incorpo- 
ration of imagery related to local traditions or referencing the local community intensi- 
fied this experience, thereby creating profoundly particularized impressions of the heav- 
enly environment. 
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Notes: 


(1) The ideal process described by Vitruvius was not always strictly followed by mosaicists 
for a number of reasons. For example, Vitruvius's account assumes that the building is 
newly constructed and paved with mosaic for the first time; however, the statumen is nec- 
essary only when the mosaic is installed directly on the soil and not, for example, in the 
instance of repaving a building. 


(2) Cormack (2008, 389) notes that the underpainting could compensate for the use of 
fewer tesserae (i.e., tesserae were placed farther apart) in cases where economizing 
seems to have occurred. 
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(3) The tomb was likely constructed in the late second century for non-Christian owners. 
The mosaics containing Christian subjects were installed later, perhaps in the mid-third to 
early fourth century. This dating is based on the composition, subject matter, and style. 


(4) On the sixteenth-century intervention that resulted in the trimming of the apse but did 
not alter the central composition, see Kóhler 1931 and Matthiae 1938. On the historical 
background of the church apse and developments in its decoration, see Brenk 2010. 


(5) The original mosaics preserved in the church are the heavily restored mosaics in the 
nave (only twenty-seven of the original forty-two are preserved) and on the triumphal 
arch. From Sixtus's dedicatory inscription, it can be surmised that the apse contained an 
image of the Virgin, but this mosaic was replaced between 1292 and 1296. 


(5) Jerome, De Viris Illustribus 112 (c. 392); Theodoret, Eranistes 77 (c. 447); Leontius 
Byzantinus, Contra Nestorianos et Eutychianos Book 1 (c. 530). 


(7) The church was rebuilt according to its fifth- to sixth-century plan and incorporated 
fragments of the original mosaic pavement in their original positions. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter discusses the role ceramics play in addressing archaeological questions re- 
lated to early Christianity. Ceramic artifacts, such as fine wares and amphorae, have typi- 
cally been used to provide chronological markers for dating, or to provide evidence relat- 
ed to economic activities such as trade and exchange. Religious decorations on fine wares 
and stamps on amphora also provide insight into the presence and spread of Christianity 
even if there remain significant problems in connecting these decorations with religious 
identity. Previously neglected ceramic artifacts, such as roof tiles, ampullae, and decora- 
tive covers, offer new possibilities for untapped evidence related to the nature of the 
Christian religion in the Roman world. 


Keywords: ceramics, African red slip, Phocaean red slip, Cypriot red slip, amphora, ampullae, roof tile 


Pottery and Early Christianity 


CERAMIC pottery is an intriguing but unconventional lens through which to view the ear- 
ly Christian world. The remarkable consistency of potting traditions over time means that 
a dish from two thousand years ago may look very similar to one manufactured today and 
even have the same basic shape and function. Unlike materials such as altar screens, 
icons, mosaics, or even church buildings, ceramics have typically not been seen as obvi- 
ous markers of Christianity. Recent refinements in ceramic chronologies combined with 
new ways of understanding and analyzing ceramic objects (such as markers of certain 
identities, in terms of production, and increased attention to particular classes of artifacts 
such as ampullae) permit ceramics to contribute to our understanding of Christianity. 


Pottery contributes in many indirect ways to fundamental issues in the study of early 

Christianity. The ubiquity and volume of ceramic objects in early Christian archaeological 
contexts makes pottery an important class of objects for thinking about broad patterns of 
Christianization. On the most basic level, the continuing refinement of ceramic chronolo- 
gies makes pottery more and more useful for dating Late Roman buildings such as basili- 
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ca-style churches (Caraher et al. 2013, 79-92) or private villas (Sanders 2005, 431). The 
development of potting industries that produced Christian iconography and symbols in 
the decoration of fine ware vessels and other ceramic objects from the fourth to seventh 
centuries means that pots with Christian markings can be found at every kind of site 
across the Mediterranean. The shifts in form and function of fine ware vessels may also 
point to new communal dining practices that relate in complex ways to the growth of new 
religious outlooks. Even the manufacture and distribution patterns of ordinary utilitarian 
vessels such as cooking wares and storage and transport vessels illuminate the broader 
social and economic realms of early Christians. 


(p.298) This chapter provides an overview of Roman and Late Roman pottery classes and 
their value for an archaeology of Christianity that goes beyond simply the dating of Chris- 
tian buildings. Late Roman ceramics, it will be argued, also shed light on Christian pro- 
duction and consumption patterns and contexts within which the religion grew. Our atten- 
tion will focus here on the later Roman period (300-749) since Christians in earlier cen- 
turies numbered only a small minority of the population and did not generally produce or 
buy ceramic vessels with Christian symbols. Studies of ceramics in context provide broad- 
er information about the social and economic life of a Christianizing world. 


Overview of Roman Pottery and Its Types 


For most of the Late Roman period, ceramic manufacturing was small-scale and regional, 
but certain classes of objects—notably fine wares and transport amphora—circulated 
widely via dynamic trade networks. Late Roman pottery is the most robust and common 
artifact in archaeological sites of the period, and complete Late Roman vessels found in 
shipwrecks, tombs, and burials have allowed archaeologists to construct typologies of dif- 
ferent forms and types, but most archaeologists encounter and study ceramics through 
excavation (Hayes 1997, 12) in the form of innumerable small, broken pieces of pottery 
known as sherds. Virtually indestructible in the archaeological record, Late Roman pot- 
tery sherds appear at typical sites in the tens of thousands or more (see Figure 16.1). In 
its ubiquity and abundance, pottery offers some of the most valuable clues to the ordinary 
lives of local communities in Late Antiquity. 


The principal value of ordinary pottery lies in its physical characteristics (color, shape, 
decoration, etc.), which can be attributed to particular vessels types, forms, and dates. 
Stylistic differences between ceramics have permitted archaeologists to construct typolo- 
gies that allow them to distinguish between and assign chronologies to the sherds (Orton, 
Tyers, and Vince 1993, 22-24). For example, wheel ridging on cooking vessels is typically 
associated with the Roman period, while a thick lustrous black slip on fine wares is typi- 
cally dated to the Late Classical and Early Hellenistic periods (Hayes 1997, 24). This asso- 
ciation of pottery types with chronology makes ceramic artifacts especially valuable in 
dating buildings and sites. 
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Because of their temporal value, ceramics provide the type of evidence that scholars need 
to answer broad economic questions, such as networks of trade routes or the develop- 
ment of local economies. For instance, the work by Reynolds and Pavlidis on the ceramic 
collection from the Bishop’s House at Nicopolis in western Greece demonstrated that the 
cities of Nicopolis, Butrint, and Corinth yielded quite different ceramic collections despite 
the relative geographic proximity of the cities. Excavations at Nicopolis did not (p. 299) 
discover any pieces of the type known as Late Roman C despite its presence at Butrint 
and Corinth in sixth-century deposits. This led ceramicists to postulate that the cities pos- 
sessed differing distributional models of supply that depended on both shared and dis- 
crete trading routes (Reynolds and Pavlidis 2014, 455). 


(p. 300) Figure 16.1 Collection of excavated sherds 
at Isthmia, Greece awaiting analysis. 


(Photo: R. Scott Moore) 


In recent years, scholars have attempted to extract more information from ceramics than 
just chronological information or commercial indicators. For example, Vroom was able to 
show that the changes in the shapes of Brittle Ware cooking jars at the site of Horum 
Hoyuk on the Upper Euphrates reflected not changes in diet but changes in food prepara- 
tion and cooking introduced by the Islamic conquest of the region (Vroom 2009, 246). 
This approach is mirrored by Vionis and colleagues’ work at Sagalassos that demonstrat- 
ed that a change in shape in the sixth to seventh centuries was due to changes in cooking 
practices and diet (Vionis et al. 2010, 460). These new kinds of studies are exactly the 
sort that have the potential to shed light on religious changes. 


Ceramics are typically divided into distinct categories based on their function, such as 
fine wares (dining), cooking or kitchen wares (food preparation), and storage wares 
(transport or long-term storage). While other kinds of ceramic artifacts are also common 
(roof tiles, ampullae, bricks, beehives, etc.), fine, cooking, and storage vessels collectively 
encompass the majority of ceramic artifacts present at archaeological sites (Winther-Ja- 
cobsen 2010, 51-56). These categories of ceramic objects relate differently to questions 
of religious change and practice in the early Christian world. 
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Fine Wares 


The pottery class that has drawn the most interest from scholars is fine table wares used 
for dining (plates, dishes, bowls, pitchers, and cups). These wares are of a higher quality 
than other categories, with better-levigated clay and more attractive decorations. The 
vessel could have been decorated either before its firing (slip, incising, or rouletting) or 
after it cooled (painting or burnishing). The easiest decorations to apply were incised 
lines or rouletting, which were simply etched or drawn into the soft, unfired clay with a 
tool. The most common decoration in the Late Roman period was a slip (a viscous mixture 
of clay and water), which was applied by painting or dipping, and which after firing pro- 
duced a smooth, glossy surface. Late Roman red slips were typically dipped into the solu- 
tion, and often dipped multiple times to ensure complete coverage. This could result in 
dark streaks where excess slip drained off the vessel while firing (Schreiber 1999, 28, 53- 
56). 


Imported fine wares were more expensive and of higher quality than locally produced 
wares, and were presumably used by individuals with higher social standing or greater 
wealth. During the early Christian period, fine wares in the Mediterranean were dominat- 
ed by three particular wares (African red slip ware, Phocaean red slip ware (or Late Ro- 
man C ware), and Cypriot red slip ware (or Late Roman D ware)) that are all types of Ro- 
man red slip wares. These works are characterized by a glossy reddish or reddish-orange 
slip on both the interior and exterior of the ware and were a continuation of the glossy 
Early Roman fine wares, known as sigillata wares (Hayes 1972, 13). Since these Late Ro- 
man red slips were less refined than their earlier red gloss counterparts, they were easier 
to manufacture, allowing for mass production and greater profits (Mackensen and Sch- 
neider 2006, 163). 


African Red Slip 


African red slip ware (ARS) was the most popular fine ware of the second to seventh cen- 
turies and was traded in large quantities throughout the entire Mediterranean. Its shapes 
consisted of both open forms (dishes and bowls) and closed forms (jugs and pitchers). 
Originally identified by various names, such as Roman red slip, Late Roman A, and Late 
Roman B, it was not classified as African red slip ware until the 1970s in the work of John 
Hayes (Bes 2015, 22; Hayes 1972). The discovery of numerous kilns in Tunisia confirmed 
the hypothesis that this ware was manufactured in North Africa. In his seminal 1972 
work, Late Roman Pottery, Hayes identified two hundred different forms (shapes) of 
African red slip, many of which have variations (subforms) (Hayes 2008, 68). 


African red slip has been found at archaeological sites throughout the Mediterranean and 
Europe. Its earliest forms in the first century of production were confined to North Africa 
and Sicily. By the second century, the markets for ARS grew to include all of the western 
Mediterranean, from North Africa across the Strait of Gibraltar to Spain, and along the 
southern coast of Europe all the way to the eastern coast of Greece. By the ©. 301) þegin- 
ning of the fourth century, ARS vessels were ubiquitous throughout the entire Mediter- 
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ranean, and pieces have been found in northern Europe and north of the Black Sea 
(Hayes 1972, 454-63). 


This ware’s fabric, upon close examination, has small particles (inclusions) and is charac- 
terized by an orange or orangish red slip that was applied in a thick coating to the entire 
vessel. The vessels were sometimes decorated with repeating patterns (rouletting), in- 
cised lines, or stamped bases (Hayes 1972, 217-81). The series of ARS tableware forms 
starts in the first and second centuries with small dishes and bowls that are characterized 
by a low foot. During the third and fourth centuries, the plates and bowls become larger 
while the foot shrinks. In the fifth to seventh centuries, the foot returns to the vessels and 
decoration of the pottery becomes simpler (Hayes 1972, 15-18). 


Decoration of ARS vessels (excluding incised lines, slip, and rouletting) was fairly rare 
and limited to a small range of forms, but these decorations, relief decorations, appliqués, 
and stamps provide evidence for the transition from polytheism to Christianity (Hoek 
2013, 3833). Relief decoration, which were mold-made and applied to the rims, walls, or 
floors of the vessels before firing, occurred on ARS vessels from the early to mid-third 
century and were fairly common until the fifth century. While the regular use of relief 
decorations on ARS was limited to relatively few forms (primarily Hayes bowl forms 51- 
56 and closed vessel forms 171-79), its usage over four centuries resulted in the creation 
of hundreds of different designs (Armstrong 1993, 4-7). The first series of appliqués in 
the third and early fourth centuries tended to consist of floral patterns (palm branch, oak, 
palmette, etc.) or geometric motifs that flank a figure, such as Venus, Cupid, Bacchus, a 
boxer, an actor, or a charioteer (among others). Starting in the middle of the fourth centu- 
ry, the figures change, reflecting either mythological scenes or biblical scenes, such as 
Adam and Eve, Abraham offering Isaac in sacrifice, Jonah and the whale, or Daniel in the 
lions’ den (Hayes 1972, 211-17). 


The decoration of ARS with stamps, which were impressed into the floor of larger vessels 
prior to firing, follows a pattern similar to that of the applied decorations. The earliest 
phase, which starts in the third century, consists of floral and geometric patterns. During 
the second phase, which began around 450, the stamps include animals or Christian sym- 
bols, such as the cross. By the end of the fifth century Christian producers and consumers 
were increasingly drawn to objects featuring Christian symbols. In the final phase, which 
lasts to the end of the sixth century, the stamps tend to be highly decorative crosses, hu- 
man figures (including saints and Christ), and animals (Hayes 1972, 217-29). 


Phocaean Red Slip 


Originally identified as Late Roman C ware (LRC) by Waagé, the discovery of production 
centers in Phocaea (modern-day Turkey) led to the ware being renamed Phocaean red 
slip ware (PRS or PHW) (Waagé 1948, 51-52; Mayet and Picon 1986, 129-42). This ware 
was manufactured from the fourth to seventh centuries and was a competitor of the more 
widely traded ARS. In the fourth century, PRS was primarily traded in the eastern @. 302) 
Mediterranean, from Greece to the Levant and around the coast of North Africa to mod- 
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ern-day Libya. In the following century, PRS’s markets expanded to include all of the 
Mediterranean, although the majority of finds dating from this period are clustered in the 
Greek East. As was the case with ARS, a few pieces of PRS have been found in the North 
Sea area, and even as far away as Britain (Hayes 1972, 459-61). The fabric of the vessels 
is well levigated, with only a few inclusions, and ranges in color from a purplish red to a 
brownish red with a very thin and dull-looking slip (Hayes 1972, 323-24). 


PRS was typically decorated with rouletting and incised decorations and with stamps on 
the floors of the larger vessels. Stamps appear on the larger forms of PRS dated to the 
end of the fourth century but do not continue beyond the sixth century, even though PRS 
production lasts into the seventh century. The PRS stamp decorations, while not as var- 
ied, are similar in style to ARS stamps and include floral patterns, animals, crosses, and 
figures. Unlike ARS, however, the overwhelming majority of the motifs on PRS do not ap- 
pear to have Christian connections, and the greater part of the motifs are hunting or ani- 
mal related. The less common stamped crosses on PRS reflect Near Eastern influences 
and often include circles or drops in the angles of the arms (Hayes 1972, 323-25, 347- 
49). 


Cypriot Red Slip 


The last of three major fine wares of the period is Cypriot red slip. The ware dates from 
the fourth to seventh centuries and was a direct competitor of PRS in the eastern 
Mediterranean. It has been found at sites across the eastern Mediterranean from Greece 
to the Levant to Libya, and apparently was not traded in the western Mediterranean 
(Hayes 1972, 371-72, 461). 


As with the other two red slip wares, ARS and PRS, this ware was first classified by 
Waagé, who called it Late Roman D (LRD). Eventually Hayes renamed it Cypriot red slip 
(CRS) since the fine ware was most common on Cyprus and scholars theorized that it was 
manufactured on the island (Hayes 1972, 371). In recent years, though, archaeological 
work in southern Turkey has discovered a number of kiln sites that were involved in the 
manufacture of CRS, and this has led several scholars to suggest that the ware should be 
called not CRS but LRD (Jackson et al. 2012, 89). 


Hayes's original typology for CRS contained twelve basic forms, with a few subforms, but 
Henryk Meza has since modified Hayes's typology to include several additional forms that 
have come to light in recent years (Meyza 2007, 43). CRS forms include shallow dishes, 
basins, and pitchers. Most of the forms were decorated with incised lines, rouletting, and 
stamped decorations on the floor (Hayes 1972, 371). The stamped decorations first ap- 
pear in the fourth century but are infrequent until the middle of the fifth century. The 
stamps are similar to the ones on ARS and PRS, with floral and geometric patterns, ani- 
mals, and crosses, but a smaller percentage of CRS (less than 20 percent) was decorated 
with stamps than were the other two Late Roman fine wares. There is also a primary dif- 
ference between the crosses, as those on CRS tend to be more stylized and make use of 
fish-tailed arms; there are also far fewer representations of people on . 303) CRS (Fig- 
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ure 16.2). The increasing prevalence of the cross with fish-tailed arms on later forms of 
CRS (Meyza forms K3 [530-680] and K4 [550-700]) reflects the increasing symbolic sig- 
nificance of the cross in Christian art (Meyza 2007, 82-84). 


Figure 16.2 Fish-tailed cross on Cypriot red slip 
sherd from Polis, Cyprus. 


(Photo: R. Scott Moore) 


Fine Wares and Early Christianity 


The markings placed upon the different kinds of traded fine wares by the manufacturers 
and traders who facilitated the movement of these goods raise questions about the rela- 
tionship between ceramics and Christianization. For fine wares, the most obvious link to 
early Christianity is the change in decoration to include Christian symbols (cross, saints, 
etc.), which started in the late third century and was prevalent by the fifth century. Inter- 
pretation of these symbols on ceramics discovered in an excavation or on a survey, how- 
ever, is not always straightforward. 


The overview of fine table wares presented earlier shows first of all that religious decora- 
tion was much more common at the North African production centers than at those in 
western Asia Minor (PRS) or southern Asia Minor and Cyprus (CRS). What might have in- 
fluenced the industry, as Warmington long ago suggested (1954), was the arrival of Chris- 
tianity in North Africa, where it spread quickly across the region (Warmington 1954). 
There is some confirmation of this in the production of ARS, which shows that despite be- 
ing manufactured at a wide range of sites that included rural and urban locations, as well 
as small-, medium-, and large-scale production centers, all production centers show evi- 
dence of this change in decoration around the same time (Mackensen 2009, 17-40). 


However, the evidence for Christianity’s impact on the decoration of African red slip is 
limited and complicated. While some potters’ tools have been discovered bearing Christ- 
ian theophoric names, these are few in number and have not been studied in detail 
(Mackensen 2009, 21-28). It is clear that Christian decorations existed alongside pagan 
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ones. A study of the motifs appearing on 158 examples of ARS form 53A, which dates to 
350-430, showed that 28 percent of them possessed pagan representations, while ©. 304) 
12 percent of a collection of North African lamps manufactured in the same period and in 
some of the same workshops had pagan decorations (Lund 2001, 203). Does the preva- 
lence of Christian symbolism on ARS forms indicate the preferences of the manufacturers 
of the ware, the preferences of the middlemen selling the products, or demand from cus- 
tomers? It has been hypothesized that the ceramic industry in North Africa was fairly sta- 
ble, and outside factors such as political change and foreign invasions seem not to have 
impacted its overall production (McCormick 2001, 58). This would suggest that local fac- 
tors would be more influential in affecting production styles than outside forces. 


Religious symbolism also bears an unclear relationship to provenance. The discovery of a 
plate with a stamped cross in an excavation, for example, could suggest a religious con- 
text for the artifact (e.g., a church), a Christian owner, the patterns of supply by Christian 
merchants, or simply the religious predilections of the North African workshop. It is also 
possible that the plate indicates nothing about the Christian beliefs of the purchaser, who 
may have inherited it, received it as a gift, purchased it for its attractiveness, or simply 
been unaware of the Christian symbolism. These different factors cannot be easily distin- 
guished from each other, especially if the ceramic artifact is found out of context. 


The 2016 discovery of a fourth-century sherd at an excavation at Brentford, a town in 
west London, inscribed with the Christian chi-rho symbol serves as a good example for 
this discussion (Powell 2016). Out of thousands of sherds at the site, this single piece is 
the only one that appears to bear any Christian symbolism, and its uniqueness raises the 
question of its value, if any, for understanding the presence or absence of Christianity, let 
alone the factors that led to its use and deposition at the site. For areas at the edge or 
even outside of the Roman Empire, such as Britain, some scholars have inferred that such 
religious objects represent particular trading routes followed by Christian merchants ply- 
ing their trade; in this scenario, merchants determined the goods traded in the region 
(Seland 2012, 81-86). Another view seems probable, however. Lund sees the consumers 
having more of an impact and supports this by demonstrating that during the transition 
period of the fifth century, when Christianity supplanted polytheism, producers and mer- 
chants catered to both polytheists and Christians (Lund 2001, 199-201). The availability 
of some ceramics decorated with pagan motifs and some decorated with Christian motifs 
is a pragmatic approach by a merchant to a changing marketplace. In this case, the Chris- 
tian sherd from Brentford may very well represent a Christian living in the area who 
chose to purchase the pottery because of its design. 


Amphorae 


In addition to fine wares, amphorae are the other main category of ceramics that has re- 
ceived significant scholarly attention. Amphorae provide valuable data about chronologi- 
cal issues, but unlike fine wares, their lack of decoration has usually placed them outside 
the interests of archaeologists of early Christianity. It is true that certain .305) am- 
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phorae types, such as Rhodian amphorae, had stamps, usually impressed into the handle, 
but these stamps typically only indicate when and where the amphora originated (Hayes 
1997, 34-35). Seals and stoppers that covered the amphora’s opening and prevented the 
spilling of the cargo were also occasionally marked with the shipper’s name and decora- 
tions including Christian symbols, such as crosses (Minchev 2011, 143-60), but such dec- 
orated stoppers have been rarely found outside of shipwrecks. 


In the context of the study of early Christianity, amphorae have the most significant po- 
tential to highlight the commercial connections and the role of churches in trade and re- 
distribution that is referenced in the ancient sources. For example, the Life of Saint John 
the Almsgiver relates the story of John, Patriarch of Alexandria, loaning a destitute sea 
captain one of the church’s ships loaded with twenty thousand bushels of wheat; the cap- 
tain sailed the vessel to Britain and traded the wheat for tin (Life of Saint John the Alms- 
giver 10). This involvement of the church in trade is echoed in the Liber Pontificalis (34), 
which records how church-owned estates sent a variety of goods to Rome that would then 
be sold or traded to acquire other goods or money. It is clear that the church, which was 
overseeing this trade to provide charity and raise revenue, played a not insubstantial role 
in the movement of trade goods around the Mediterranean. 


The types of amphora discovered through excavation at basilicas can illustrate the inte- 
gral role the church played in the local economy. Since amphorae were used for the mar- 
itime transportation of goods, they provide valuable evidence about economic issues 
(trade routes, local economies, etc.) and the broad world that Christians inhabited. For 
example, archaeological excavations at the Cemetery Basilica at Dion in Macedonia, 
which dates to the second half of the fifth century, uncovered a large number of amphora 
sherds originating from different regions throughout the Mediterranean, illustrating the 
extensive commercial activities of this relatively small church (Fragoulis, Minasidis, and 
Mentzos 2014, 297-98). This is echoed at the site of Maroni Petrera in Cyprus, where the 
variety of amphorae present indicates connections with the Aegean, Asia Minor, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and North Africa (Manning 2002, 78). Excavations have also shown that the 
production of amphorae, sometimes conducted on a grand scale, was an important ele- 
ment of economic life at monasteries and at churches. At the monastery of Apa Jeremia in 
Egypt excavators discovered a collection of kilns that was capable of firing five thousand 
amphorae a day, evidence of large-scale commercial production (Wipszycka 2011, 185). A 
ceramic workshop at Novae (Svistov in modern Bulgaria) owned by the local eparchy 
manufactured a variety of ceramic wares for commercial distribution, including table am- 
phorae (Biernacki and Klenina 2014, 151-53). 


Coarse Wares and Cooking Wares 


The majority of sherds present at archaeological projects are coarse wares representing 
simple vessels produced and used for utilitarian tasks. Unfortunately, their lack of decora- 
tion and unique shapes has discouraged scholars from in-depth analyses (».306) (Winther- 
Jacobsen 2006, 244). The lack of distinguishing characteristics makes it difficult to asso- 
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ciate this class of ceramics stylistically with Christianity. As with amphorae, the clearest 
connection with Christianity is through the church-controlled manufacture and commerce 
of coarse wares. As noted above, work at the Late Roman/Early Byzantine site of Novae 
has revealed a production center for coarse wares in the fifth and sixth centuries, which 
was owned by the eparchy and under the control of the local bishop. This site produced a 
limited range of coarse and kitchen wares of high quality that were sold for local con- 
sumption. None of these wares were decorated, but the site did manufacture lamps 
adorned with Christian symbols (Biernacki and Klenina 2014, 151-53). 


While kitchen or cooking wares were seldom decorated with Christian symbols, one cook- 
ing apparatus was: bread stamps. Bread stamps were ceramic, metal, or wood seals used 
in antiquity to mark loaves of bread so that the buyer could be certain of the bread’s ori- 
gin. These stamps ranged in size from small ones designed to mark the center of the loaf 
to large ones that covered the entire top of the loaf. Bread stamps were also used to mark 
bread with symbols related to specific deities so that the marked bread could then be giv- 
en as an offering to that deity. The growth of Christianity naturally resulted in the devel- 
opment of eulogia and Eucharistic bread stamps that made use of Christian iconography 
and texts (Kakish 2014, 19-28). 


Roof Tiles 


Roof tiles are often overlooked as a source of archaeological information. This is due to 
their abundance, coarse fabric, and apparent uniformity. They do, however, offer reliable 
evidence concerning occupation of the land by inhabitants and building activity in a re- 
gion (Gaffney and Gaffney 1986, 66-68). Late Roman roof tiles can be divided into two ba- 
sic categories, a pan tile (tegula) and a cover tile (imbrex). Even though the majority of 
Late Roman roof tiles are quite similar in design, differences in fabric can help determine 
a manufacturing location in the same fashion as fine wares. While it is clear that most 
roof tiles were manufactured and used locally, some Late Roman roof tiles, such as the 
ones manufactured on Cyprus near Salamis, were traded throughout the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. This is documented by shipwrecks with cargoes of roof tiles that have been dis- 
covered off the coast of Cyprus. As with other ceramic artifacts, roof tiles could be deco- 
rated with slip, paint, or stamps (Rautman 2003, 178). 


The presence of roof tiles at archaeological sites does provide several insights about the 
locale. First, roof tiles, because of their size and weight, are indicators of permanent oc- 
cupations (Rautman 2004, 209). Second, in many parts of the Roman Empire, in particu- 
lar the provinces, roof tiles are an expensive status symbol (Mills and Rajala 2011, 209). 
While exact prices are not preserved for roof tiles, Mills has used references to other 
building materials in Diocletian's price edict to argue that the cost ‘. 307) of a roof tile 
was equivalent to a day’s wages for an unskilled laborer, or 5 denarii (Mills 2013, 104-5). 
Third, the presence of roof tiles can indicate the presence of monumental buildings, in- 
cluding churches and monasteries. Unfortunately, roof tiles have not yet received the 
same careful attention that other ceramic wares have, due to their lack of individuality 
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and the sheer tonnage of them present at large archaeological sites (Hamari 2008, 377). 
One recent study, however, has calculated a ratio of pottery sherds to tile fragments dis- 
covered at various sites in Italy that shows a strong correlation between the ratios and 
site type. For example, a higher percentage of tile compared to pottery indicates tombs, 
while a higher pottery-to-tile ratio signifies a suburban area (Mills and Rajala 2011, 208). 


(p. 308) Figure 16.3 Cross stamp on Late Roman 
cover tile from Pyla-Koutsopetria, Cyprus. 


(Photo: R. Scott Moore) 


A common decoration for roof tiles in the fourth to seventh centuries is a stamped cross 
(Rautman 2003, 178) (Figure 16.3). The question that stamped roof tiles raise is similar to 
the one discussed earlier in respect to decorated fine wares: does the presence of roof 
tiles stamped with crosses indicate a Christian function or value of a building, the prefer- 
ence of Christian consumers in purchasing tiles, simple utilitarian reasons (e.g., recycling 
earlier materials), or the religious identity and agency of the manufacturer to imprint reli- 
gious symbols on Christian buildings? Philip Mills hypothesizes that crosses stamped on 
tiles may, on the one hand, reflect a deliberate attempt by the producers of the tiles to 
proclaim their Christian identity, and, on the other hand, illustrate Christian elites who 
had the financial resources to control the appearance of their dwellings (Mills 2013, 109). 


Ampullae 


Perhaps the most distinctively religious ceramic item of the early Christian period is the 
ampulla, or pilgrim flask. While fine wares might be decorated with religious signs or mo- 
tifs, ampullae were directly associated with Christians traveling to holy sites (Brazinski 
2012, 5). An ampulla is a small terra cotta flask that is rounded in shape and flattened on 
the front and back, usually with two small handles on the top. The front and back of the 
mold-made ampullae were decorated with crosses, saints, or geometric designs. These 
ampullae were sold at pilgrimage sites so that pilgrims visiting the site could bring back 
relics from the site (water, oil, blood, or dirt) as a souvenir, or as protection from evil or 
sickness (Buora, Lafli, and Sahin 2015, 273-74). 
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Ampullae have not received as much attention from archaeologists and ceramicists as 
other wares, such as fine wares and amphorae. In most archaeological reports ampullae 
are treated as oddities, included in the section of “miscellaneous pottery” or listed as 
“small finds” and merely described, not analyzed. This lack of analysis in part reflects 
their relative infrequency at archaeological sites (as a percentage of the total ceramic as- 
semblage) and, consequently, their lack of connection to commerce and exchange. Unlike 
amphorae and fine wares, which were produced and exchanged in great volume along es- 
tablished trading routes, ampullae were purchased at pilgrimage sites and carried home 
by individual pilgrims; their presence illustrates interregional connectivity but does not 
shed much light on larger-scale commercial transactions. Moreover, ampullae are often 
categorized as artistic objects and rarely studied in context (Vikan 1982, 28). It is only in 
the last twenty years that scholars have attempted to classify ampullae and create typolo- 
gies to assist with identification and chronology (Brazinski 2012, 4-7). The best-known 
pilgrimage sites that produced ampullae are Abu Mina (Egypt), Ephesus (Turkey), Thes- 
saloniki (Greece), Santiago de Compostela (Spain), and Canterbury (England). 


An important issue concerning ampullae is understanding how archaeologists interpret 
their presence at archaeological sites. Certainly ampullae have most often been used for 
illustrating long-distance pilgrimage. An ampulla from the shrine of St. Menas in Abu Mi- 
na, Egypt, for example, has been usually seen as an indicator that a Christian at some 
point undertook a pilgrimage to the site, purchased the ampulla, and then came to a new 
location where it was eventually buried or lost. Yet in recent years, with more data avail- 
able to them, scholars have begun to do more careful analyses with ampullae (Hunter- 
Crawley 2012, 135-36). For instance, when the locations of Eastern-manufactured ampul- 
lae found in the West are plotted against the matching distribution patterns of other East- 
ern goods, it becomes possible to make observations about trade, travel, and gift ex- 
change. The discovery of Menas flasks on well-established trading routes, such as the Via 
Agrippa, the Amber Route, and the Silk Route, demonstrates that the circulation of the 
flasks imitated the distribution pattern of other, more common trade goods (Anderson 
2011, 240). Trade, as much as pilgrimage, may be responsible for the presence of ampul- 
lae in the West. 


©.309 Ceramic Panels 


In addition to the categories already discussed, other ceramic objects occasionally shed 
light on early Christianity. One of the most important finds is a rectangular clay panel 
known as the Vermeule cover, which was made by a manufacturing center in North 
Africa. Sold at a London auction to Cornelius C. Vermeule III, it is now on display at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston (Hoek 2006, 198). The panel is mold-made and has the 
physical characteristics of a large Roman roof tile, both in the poorer quality of the clay 
when compared to fine wares and in its size and shape. 


The Vermeule panel is relevant here in respect to its decoration, which features three fig- 
ures. The central figure is a Roman consul dressed in traditional garb who is surrounded 
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on each side by the apostles Peter and Paul seated on thrones. The Roman official has 
been identified as Anicius Auchenius Bassus, who served as consul in the western half of 
the Roman Empire in 408 CE (Hoek 2005, 173, 179). The grouping of a living person with 
the apostles Paul and Peter is relatively rare until the sixth century, as the apostles were 
most often seen flanking either Christ or the cross. Hoek has argued that this grouping 
was intended to deliver to viewers a message that was both political and ecclesiastical. 
She has hypothesized that Paul and Peter are shown with Bassus to demonstrate that reli- 
gious leaders supported the Roman governmental system, and that Bassus was acting in 
his political capacity to intervene in religious matters. 


For the North African churches where this artifact was created, the panel may reflect the 
crisis of Donatism that affected the region in the fourth century. This movement grew 
steadily during the fourth century in North Africa, and by the time of Bassus’s consulship 
in the early fifth century, conflict was regularly occurring between the Donatists and 
mainstream Christians. As a result of these disturbances, the Roman government decided 
to involve itself in the religious conflict and passed a series of laws and imperial decrees 
that were designed to curb Donatism and force its adherents to abandon their “heretical” 
beliefs. Bassus, as consul, would have upheld the imperial edicts and served as enforcer 
for the restrictions on the Donatists. The Vermeule cover, though clearly a decorative ce- 
ramic artifact, both reflects and justifies the political intervention in the religious sphere, 
with its close grouping of Paul, Peter, and Bassus (Hoek 2006, 221-29). 


Conclusion 


Ceramics are an important resource for archaeologists and historians. Properly analyzed, 
they can provide valuable information about chronology that can be used to date build- 
ings, people, and even events. The large numbers of sherds discovered at archaeological 
sites also help provide evidence for trade and commerce, trading routes, and commercial 
exchange. While the most significant factor affecting the ‘. 310) distribution pattern of 
ancient ceramics was the distance they traveled from their manufacturing site, other fac- 
tors, such as the mode of transportation, topography, weather conditions, and the eco- 
nomic situation of markets, also played a role in determining their final distribution pat- 
tern (Lund 2014, 297). Scholars have tended to focus on the higher-profile ceramics, such 
as Late Roman fine wares and amphorae, but recent work on previously neglected wares, 
such as ampullae and roof tiles, offers new evidence that can be brought to bear on ar- 
chaeological research related to early Christianity. 


The value of ceramics to more complex and ephemeral issues about cultural or religious 
identity, though, is a little more difficult to address. A Christian decoration on a fine ware 
plate, a Christian stamp on an amphora, or an ampulla requires careful interpretation be- 
fore being used to address questions about the Christians and their religion. While their 
presence clearly indicates associations with a Christian, it is unclear whether one should 
attribute that religious identity to the manufacturer, the middleman, or the buyer. The 
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sherd cannot stand alone as a conclusive indicator of Christian belief, but has to be con- 
sidered within broader archaeological and historical contexts. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Lamps with Christian imagery are among the earliest and most easily identifiable materi- 
al witnesses to early Christian communities in the Roman Empire, but lamps employed by 
Christians were not confined to those adorned with religious images and symbols. This 
chapter presents an overview of the types of clay, metal, and glass lamps owned and used 
by Christians and discusses their functions in daily, funerary, ecclesiastical, and other rit- 
ual contexts. Continuities with and departures from earlier Roman practices are high- 
lighted, while the emergence of a specifically Christian decorative repertory is associated 
both with the wish of early Christians to express their distinct religious identity in materi- 
al terms and with the gradual elaboration of a Christian symbolism of light. The need for 
more focused, contextualized studies of lamps within the framework of Christian archae- 
ology remains a desideratum for future research. 


Keywords: Christian lamps, clay lamps, metal lamps, glass lamps, Christian imagery, light symbolism 


Introduction 


ONE of the earliest surviving material witnesses featured in the exhibition catalogue Pic- 
turing the Bible (Spier et al. 2007), which sought to illuminate the emergence and devel- 
opment of Christian imagery in the Roman world, is a clay lamp dated to the early third 
century (Figure 17.1). A product of the well-known workshop of Florentius, which was ac- 
tive in the area of Rome around that time, it is adorned with a central figure interpreted 
as the Good Shepherd, an allegory for Christ, flanked by abbreviated vignettes inspired 
by the Old Testament narratives of Noah and Jonah. Nothing is known of the context in 
which the lamp was found or used. If one accepts its imagery and, hence, its user as 
Christian, its message of salvation through Christ would place it within the sphere of pri- 
vate devotion as an expression of the Christian owner’s hopes for this life and the next, 
equally appropriate for use in the home and the tomb (Spier et al. 2007, 5, cat. no. 2).! 
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The importance of this lamp, however, goes beyond attesting to the beginnings of Christ- 
ian iconography and documenting the popularity of certain artistic themes. It also sug- 
gests the existence of a Christian community in Rome whose members felt the need to de- 
fine a distinct religious identity and express it in the material culture of their daily lives. 
Such a desire began to impact artisanal production, in this instance, by encouraging a 
well-established lamp workshop to experiment with, if not actually branch out into, the 
production of items destined for a Christian market. It is not surprising that humble clay 
lamps would be included among the earliest objects to serve as vehicles for the material 
expression of a Christian owner’s preoccupations. In adorning lamps with religious im- 
agery, early Christians were following a well-established Roman tradition. Lamps, espe- 
cially clay lamps, were ubiquitous and often employed in intimate and private circum- 
stances in the home, workshop, shrine, and tomb, and they lent themselves to adornment 
with images that were expressive of personal beliefs and .314) concerns. Their primary 
function of illuminating the darkness endowed them with tremendous symbolic potential. 
For Christians, lamps symbolized the direct association of Christ with light (Jn 8:12). 


Figure 17.1 Berlin, Staatliche Museen, Skulpturen- 
sammlung und Museum für Byzantinische Kunst, inv. 
no. 2354. Clay lamp with the Good Shepherd and Old 
Testament scenes (early third century). 


(Photo: Bildarchiv Preussischer Kulturbesitz) 


Lamps adorned with Christian images and symbols constitute some of the earliest, most 
constant, and most readily identifiable material witnesses to the life and death of the 
members of the first Christian communities, even from the time prior to the great expan- 
sion of Christianity ushered in by the reign of Constantine I (306-37), when the visibility 
of these communities in the archaeological record is limited at best (Finney 1994, 99- 
145). 
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Approaches to the Study of Lamps in Early 
Christian Archaeology 


The discovery, collection, and study of such lamps is coeval with the dawn of Christian ar- 
chaeology, going back to the first explorations of the catacombs of Rome in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when numerous examples first came to light (Trost and Hell- 
mann 1996, 17). Earlier studies of these objects concentrated on their decoration, recog- 
nizing their importance in the investigation of Christian iconography and, by extension, 
early Christian piety. Scholars tended to ascribe Christian symbolism to all motifs on the 
lamps, especially if they were found in an otherwise identifiable Christian context (Lecler- 
cq 1928; for an early discussion of lamps in Christian archaeology, see Kaufmann 1922, 
582-92). More recent discussions, however, especially from the second half of the twenti- 
eth century onward, have become more nuanced in this respect (Lund 2001). 


The late nineteenth century saw the gradual increase of lamps recovered from systematic 
excavations from all over the Late Antique world. As a result, the study of these objects 
gradually shifted to issues of typology, chronology, manufacture (techniques, materials, 
workshops, regional centers of production), distribution, and trade (for an overview of the 
history of the research, see Trost and Hellmann 1996, 17-23). Indeed, the constant refine- 
ment of the typology and chronology of individual lamp types has turned clay lamps 
specifically into one of the most useful tools available to field archaeologists for the dat- 
ing of archaeological strata. As a result, publications of lamps from excavations or in mu- 
seum collections usually have the form of catalogues in which the objects are arranged 
according to material (clay, metal, glass), type, and decoration. In publications of archae- 
ological excavations, the lamps are rarely discussed in association with the other finds 
from the same contexts, unless it is for dating purposes (Hadad 1997). 


Integrated discussions of lamp finds are rare and are mostly encountered in thematic ex- 
hibition catalogues, where the authors attempt to elucidate the function of the lamps in 
daily life for a general audience (Bouras and Parani 2008; Motsianos and Bintsi 2011; 
Theis 2001). Interestingly, though lamps are abundant in the archaeological record, at- 
tempts at reconstructing their usage and role in Christian contexts are based primarily on 
the evidence provided by written texts and artistic representations, not contextual studies 
of archaeological data. Rare exceptions concern mainly studies of the lighting arrange- 
ments of ecclesiastical buildings (Mlynarczyk 2011). 


What Makes a Lamp “Christian”? 


What is it that identifies a lamp as Christian? Is it its adornment with readily identifiable 
Christian images, symbols, or inscriptions, its use in Christian contexts irrespective of 
decoration, or simply its ascription to the period after the triumph of the church? The 
characterization “Christian lamps” was attributed early on, especially in French scholar- 
ship, to the ceramic products of North African workshops dating from the fourth to sev- 
enth centuries because of the popularity of Christian imagery in their decorative reper- 
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toire (Trost and Hellmann 1996, 17 n. 3). However, the inclusion in catalogues of “Christ- 
ian lamps” of clay examples featuring mythological scenes, pagan deities, scenes from 
everyday life, simple vegetal and animal motifs, and Jewish symbols creates a margin for 
confusion (Ennabli 1976; Lyon-Caen and Hoff 1986). 


(p.316) Nonetheless, to confine the identification “Christian” to examples that bear obvi- 
ous Christian imagery or inscriptions is limiting, particularly when one seeks to explore 
the material culture of early Christian communities generally. The numerous glass lamps 
illuminating Christian places of worship from the fourth century onward bore no Christ- 
ian symbolic decoration. There was also nothing to stop a Christian from owning and us- 
ing lamps adorned with neutral motifs, such as rosettes, or with mythological scenes, the 
latter remaining popular in Late Antique art as illustrations of the pleasures of a prosper- 
ous life, the hunt, beauty, and love (Karivieri 2001; Lund 2001). 


Thus, the lamps used by early Christians in various mundane and ritual contexts formed a 
much broader category than the standard scholarly designation of “Christian lamps.” This 
broader category included examples adorned with Christian imagery and inscriptions but 
was not confined to them. An understanding that takes into account the context of use, as 
well as the decoration of the lamps, is adopted here. Given the nature of the published ev- 
idence, the following discussion will emphasize lamps with explicit Christian decoration, 
which indicate their owners’/users’ Christian identity and mark the contexts in which they 
were found as potentially Christian. Still, an attempt will be made to contextualize their 
use as part of the lives of early Christians or to propose potential avenues for contextual- 
ization. 


Lamp Types 


Though clay, metal, and glass lamps could be and were used concurrently in the same 
spaces, the production and decoration of each group will be discussed separately since 
each category has its own distinct line of development. Other types of lighting sources, 
such as candles, which were important in early Christian ritual contexts (Dendy 1959), 
will not be considered here, since our knowledge of their uses is based primarily on writ- 
ten and visual evidence rather than archaeology. We shall begin with a consideration of 
clay lamps, which constitute the largest group and are the first category that comes to 
mind when one thinks of lamps within the framework of Christian archaeology. 


Clay Lamps 


Clay lamps with Christian decoration have survived by the thousands, unearthed from do- 
mestic, ecclesiastical, and funerary contexts and ritual deposits (see, selectively, Anselmi- 
no 1986; Bailey 1988; Ennabli 1976; Hayes 1980; Karivieri 1996; Rothaus 2000, 55-59, 
126-34; Trost and Hellmann 1996). Like their counterparts with non-Christian iconogra- 
phy, they were closed-shape, with a nozzle for the wick at one end, one or more open fill- 
ing holes at the top, and more often than not a rudimentary handle opposite the ©. 317) 
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nozzle. They were unglazed and their relief decoration was the product of a manufactur- 
ing process generally using two-part plaster molds. 


Lamps with Christian ornamentation were produced in pottery workshops from the Holy 
Land to North Africa. Their production increased in volume from the fourth and particu- 
larly the fifth century down to the seventh century, though there are at present no quanti- 
tative estimates of the percentage of lamps with Christian imagery or inscriptions among 
Late Antique lamp production at the local or regional level. Such estimates could offer in- 
sights into the potential economic impact of Christianization on this sector of artisanal 
production, though it remains likely that Christians did not buy lamps with Christian sym- 
bols and inscriptions exclusively. 


Equally lacking are quantitative studies of lamps with Christian imagery among the out- 
put of individual Late Antique workshops. In some cases, such as the Late Antique Athen- 
ian workshops studied by Karivieri, the same workshops produced lamps with Christian 
and non-Christian imagery (Karivieri 1996, 81-151). Similar studies could shed light on 
how production responded to the demands of a public that included pagans, Christians, 
and Jews. Though it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to identify the religious be- 
liefs of the artisans on the basis of the repertoire of their lamps, a careful look at the 
themes they chose for production provides insights into the type of clientele that they tar- 
geted and how that clientele changed over time (Karivieri 1996, 89, 143-146; 2006). 


The decoration of clay lamps produced after the fourth century continued to feature 
themes from daily life, the natural world, and Greco-Roman mythology, which derived 
from the traditional ornamental vocabulary of Roman clay lamps. The lack of overt Christ- 
ian symbolism did not necessarily mean that such lamps were not owned or used by 
Christians; it simply makes it more challenging to identify the religious beliefs of their 
owner, especially when their findspots remain unknown. However, one type of decoration, 
erotic scenes, that had been popular on Roman clay lamps disappeared from the orna- 
mental repertory of Late Antique lamps, and from an early stage, scholars ascribed this 
development to the increasing “purifying” influence of Christian morality (Leclercq 1928, 
1089). 


The appearance of a new and properly Christian ornamental vocabulary made the impact 
of the new religion more clearly apparent, especially from the second half of the fourth 
century. In this period Christian communities acquired the freedom and the confidence to 
cultivate and project their distinct religious identity in the materiality of their daily lives 
beyond the intimacy of the tomb. However, there was some variation regarding the actual 
time of the spread of Christian themes on Late Antique lamps from one area of the em- 
pire to the next. While Christian ornamentation, for instance, is encountered on North 
African examples by the second half of the fourth century, it was not introduced into the 
repertory of Athenian workshops until the mid-fifth century. One assumes that this differ- 
ence must have been informed by the specific historic and economic conditions prevalent 
in each region, as well as by the progress of Christianization and its potential impact on 
local lamp markets. These remain issues that merit a closer examination. 
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(p. 318) In terms of content, the Christian vocabulary on clay lamps falls into three broad 
categories: 


1. Christological symbols, such as the Christogram (the monogram consisting of the 
chi and rho, the first two letters of “Christ” in Greek),” the cross, and the staurogram 
or monogrammatic cross (a monogram comprising the Greek letters tau and rho) 
(Figure 17.2)? 


Figure 17.2 New York, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, acc. no. 74.51.2039. Clay lamp with staurogram 
from Cyprus (fifth century). 


(Photo: www.metmuseum.org/The Cesnola Collection, 
purchased by subscription, 1874-76) 


2. Figural representations, which included: 
a. Images of fish, dolphins, doves, peacocks, deer, and lambs, all creatures in- 
vested with specific Christian symbolism 
b. Individual human figures, such as Christ, the saints, angels, and anonymous 
orant figures, standing or in bust 
c. Narrative biblical scenes, such as Adam and Eve, the three Hebrew youths in 
the furnace, Daniel in the lions' den, Jonah and the whale, the sacrifice of Abra- 
ham, the raising of Lazarus, the Ascension (Figure 17.3), and Christ trampling 
the lion and the basilisk (Ps 90[91]:13) 


3. Greek inscriptions, either referring to the relation of Christ with light (Figure 
17.4) or identifying the lamps as eulogiae, material blessings destined for pilgrims. 
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Figure 17.3 Hypati, Byzantine Museum of Phthiotis, 
inv. no. ®K 168 (13). Clay lamp with Ascension (440- 
90). Found in a tomb at Perivoli, Spercheios Valley, 
Phthiotis. 


(Photo: Courtesy of the Byzantine Museum of Phthio- 
tis/Ephorate of Antiquities of Phthiotis and Euryta- 
nia. By permission of the Hellenic Ministry of Culture 
and Sports, Archaeological Receipts Fund) 


Figure 17.4 Paris, Musée du Louvre, inv. no. AO 
8808. Clay lamp with Greek inscription: DOC XY 
DENI IACI ("Christ's light illuminates all") (fifth 
century?). 


(Photo: ? RMN-Grand Palais (Musée du Louvre)/ 
Mathieu Rabeau) 
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The themes of the first two categories are associated primarily with products of North 
African workshops and their imitators in different parts of the empire. Lamps with Christ- 
ian inscriptions in Greek are the products of workshops in the Holy Land, which also pro- 
duced lamps adorned with roughly executed Christian symbols, such as the cross or the 
palm tree, often in combination with inscriptions (Loffreda 2001). 


The inscribed formulae on Holy Land lamps, such as the phrase DOC XPICTOY DAINEI 
IIACI ("the light of Christ illuminates all"), highlighted the symbolic aspects of light with- 
in a Christian context, and their meaning could have been easily disambiguated for illiter- 
ate buyers by the lamps’ sellers. The inscriptions on lamps destined as material blessings 
for pilgrims not only identified them as eulogiae but also may have guaranteed their au- 
thenticity and consequent protective efficacy (Vikan 2010). Not least, (».319 (p.320) the 
Christian inscriptions on these Holy Land lamps may have served an apotropaic function; 
they would have assuredly resonated with the owners’ hope for salvation through Christ, 
the Light of the World. 


Christian symbols and figural representations on clay lamps likewise expressed the Chris- 
tian identity of their owners/users and their desire for divine protection and redemption. 
These iconographic themes were not developed specifically or primarily for the lamps. 
Rather, they derived from and repeated the current vocabulary of early Christian art, as is 
known from the frescoes of the catacombs, floor and wall mosaics, numerous products of 
minor arts, and red slip table wares, the latter produced by the same workshops as the 
lamps (Bejaoui 1997; Trost and Hellmann 1996, 45-54). 


Metal Lamps 


Lamps made of metal, especially silver and copper alloys, were less numerous than their 
clay counterparts because they were more expensive. In terms of form, metal lamps fall 
into two broad categories: (1) closed-shape lamps, similar to the clay ones, with a nozzle 
for the wick at one end, a handle opposite the nozzle, and a lidded filling hole at the top, 
and (2) open, float-wick lamps. The majority of the extant closed-shape lamps of Late An- 
tique date, including those bearing overt Christian decoration, were made of copper al- 
loys (bronze and brass). Most of them lack securely identified findspots, which creates 
great difficulties in ascribing a secure date and discussing centers of production and con- 
texts of usage (Lafli and Buora 2014; Xanthopoulou 2010). Still, recorded provenances 
and the study of the collections of local museums have led scholars to propose Italy, 
Egypt, and Asia Minor, among others, as regions where such lamps were manufactured. 


The earliest examples of copper alloy lamps adorned with overtly Christian themes are 
ascribed a third- to fourth-century date and an Italian provenance. Most feature the 
Christogram or the staurogram on their handle, occasionally accompanied by the apoca- 
lyptic letters alpha and omega (Rev 1:8, 21:6, 22:13) and surrounded by a ring ora 
wreath (Xanthopoulou 2010, 88-99). Such lamps could be personalized with the addition 
of an inscription. A now-lost double-nozzle hanging lamp with a handle shaped like a stau- 
rogram had an inscribed tabula ansata attached to its suspension chains identifying the 
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owner (or donor) of the lamp as Nonius Atticus Maximus, who was praetorian prefect of 
Italy in 384 and consul in 397 (Brenk 1999, 80-81, fig. 12). This inscription indicates that 
the Christian market for these lamps included members of the highest echelons of late 
fourth-century Roman society. 


Also of probable Italian manufacture and dated to the late fourth or early fifth century are 
lamps with molded, three-dimensional (plastic) handles featuring Christian narrative 
scenes (Franken 2007, 9-12; Franzoni 1973, no. 186; Stiegemann, Kroker, and Walter 
2013, no. 66). Among them is a bronze lamp with a handle featuring the apocryphal 
episode of St. Peter in prison striking the rock, while a kneeling Roman soldier, his jailer, 
turns to receive the springing water (Stiegemann, Kroker, and Walter 2013, no. 47) (Fig- 
ure 17.5). (.321) As opposed to the more generic Christian message on the lamps with 
the Christogram or the staurogram, this example bespeaks a Christian identity with a 
strong local—in this case, Roman—inflection, which suggests that it may have been made 
to order. This local inflection is also observable in other late fourth-century works of 
Christian art, such as sarcophagi, produced for an upper-class Roman clientele, apparent- 
ly proud of and eager to proclaim the association of the Roman church with its great 
apostolic founder, St. Peter. This association lay at the foundations of a new identity for 
Rome as a Christian metropolis and may have been promoted by the local church. It 
seems that it also appealed to Christian Roman aristocrats, who were in search of a new, 
acceptable outlet for their traditional feelings of civic pride (Dresken-Weiland 2011). 


Figure 17.5 Florence, Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale, inv. no. 1674. Bronze lamp with the water 
miracle of St. Peter (last quarter of fourth century). 


(Photo: Courtesy of the Soprintendenza Archeologia 
della Toscana, Florence) 
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(p. 322) The owner of another equally unusual lamp of the late fourth century, today in the 
Museo Archeologico in Florence, was a lay member of the Roman aristocracy who es- 
poused Christianity. The lamp was discovered in the house of the aristocratic family of the 
Valerii in Rome during the seventeenth century (Figure 17.6). This double-nozzle hanging 
example has the form of a sailing ship with two male figures, one standing at the prow 
and one seated at the rudder. Atop the mast, a tabula ansata bears the inscription ©. 323) 
Dominus legem dat Valerio Severo. Eutropi vivas (“The Lord presents the law to Valerius 
Severus. Eutropius, may you live”). Because the inscription reveals the lamp’s Christian 
milieu, scholars have identified the two figures either as SS. Peter and Paul or as Christ 
and St. Peter (Brenk 1999; Spier et al. 2007, no. 72; Stiegemann, Kroker, Walter 2013, no. 
48; Xanthopoulou 2010, 224 LA 16.001). While boat lamps were also known in Roman an- 
tiquity, in this particular context the sailing ship may be an allegory for the church 
(Bouras and Parani 2008, 11-12). The lamp is thought to commemorate the conversion of 
Valerius Severus (who may have adopted the name Eutropius upon his baptism) and his 
commitment to live by the teachings (the Law) of Christ. In the houses of the aristocracy, 
to which Valerius belonged, luxurious lighting devices served to advertise the position 
and wealth of the aristocratic family. In this case, however, the choice of a lamp with this 
highly symbolic imagery was more likely inspired by the association of light with Christ 
and with the spiritual illumination that came from joining the ranks of the church through 
baptism, rather than by traditional patterns of aristocratic behavior. 


Figure 17.6 Florence, Museo Archeologico 
Nazionale, inv. no. 1671. Bronze lamp in the form of 
a ship with SS. Peter and Paul (?) (late fourth centu- 
ry). 

(Photo: Courtesy of the Soprintendenza Archeologia 
della Toscana, Florence) 
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The number of copper alloy lamps with Christian imagery or symbolism multiplied during 
the centuries that followed, and though they remained costlier than clay lamps, one need 
not envision their usage exclusively among Christian members of the empire’s aristocra- 
cy. Standardization in form and the wide geographical distribution of examples belonging 
to specific types—such as lamps with a cross-shaped handle or lamps with vegetal-scroll 
handles incorporating a cross and, occasionally, a dove surmounting the cross—imply that 
these copper alloy lamps enjoyed a certain popularity among the middle and upper strata 
of Late Antique society. They may have been manufactured in more than one production 
center, and were certainly products of interregional trade (Xanthopoulou 2010, 6-14). 
These observations indicate the existence of a Christian clientele willing to invest in pur- 
chasing such lamps; because of their real and symbolic value, they were objects that 
could confer prestige at home or serve as worthy donations to a place of worship. A num- 
ber of extant examples bear inscriptions identifying them as objects offered to churches 
by lay and ecclesiastic donors in fulfillment of a vow (bmép edyfic) (Xanthopoulou 2010, 
71-72). 


A popular category in the decorative repertory of copper alloy lamps destined for a Chris- 
tian market were those with handles shaped like a griffin’s head. Such decoration reflects 
the Christianization of a popular pagan motif with a long tradition in lamp decoration. In 
Greek and Roman antiquity, the mythical griffin was considered to be a powerful guardian 
and was associated with the Greek god of light, Apollo, hence its aptness for the decora- 
tion of lamps. The addition of Christian symbols to the griffin’s head (cross finials, dove) 
and the body of the lamp (Christogram/staurogram, dolphin) may have been thought to 
neutralize the creature’s pagan associations and make it suitable for use in Christian con- 
texts (Bouras and Parani 2008, 16; Xanthopoulou 2010, 14-15). 


Another category of Late Antique copper alloy closed-shape lamps used by Christians 
were lamps with molded (plastic) forms that continued Roman types and were associated 
with certain popular beliefs, seemingly shared by their Christian owners as well. Lamps 
in the shape of a sandaled foot were thought to be symbols of good luck and had an 
apotropaic function. They were originally connected with the Egyptian god _ . 324) Ser- 
apis but were neutralized for Christian usage by the addition of a cross or a dove (Bouras 
and Parani 2008, 15-16; Xanthopoulou 2010, 20-21). Dolphin-shaped lamps were also 
made more attractive for a Christian clientele with the addition of a cross, though dol- 
phins had not been specifically associated with any popular late pagan cult (Bouras and 
Parani 2008, 176; Xanthopoulou 2010, 23). Other types of plastic lamps, such as those 
shaped like a dove and a peacock, do not bear any overt Christian symbols, though their 
use by Christians is assumed on the basis of the symbolic significance ascribed to the 
dove (associated with the Holy Spirit) and the peacock (a symbol of paradise and immor- 
tality) in early Christian thought (Bouras and Parani 2008, 17-19; Xanthopoulou 2010, 24- 
25). 


Metal float-wick lamps were far fewer in number than the closed-shape lamps. Only nine 
silver lamps of this type are known at the time of writing (Figure 17.7), while . 325) Xan- 
thopoulou lists nine copper alloy examples in her catalogue (Martiniani-Reber 2015, 90, 
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91 tab. 9[M. Mundell Mango]; Xanthopoulou 2010, 43-45). The shape of these lamps is 
reminiscent of the body of a cantharus, and they were used either standing or hanging. 
Despite their rare occurrence in the archaeological record, the fact that some of the sil- 
ver examples bear control stamps of the sixth and early seventh centuries and have a 
standardized form and weight has been interpreted as implying mass production by the 
state, which would indicate a market for them (Mundell Mango 1986, 103). 


Figure 17.7 Washington D.C., Dumbarton Oaks Re- 
search Library and Collection, inv. no. DO 63.36.17. 
Silver standing lamp with crosses and acanthus leaf 
decoration and a votive inscription: EYTYXIANOC 
EAAXICTOC EIIICKOIIOC TO METANO GEO ("Euty- 
chianos, most humble bishop, to the Great God") 
(550-65). 


(Photo, © Dumbarton Oaks, Byzantine Collection, 
Washington, D.C.) 


At least six of the silver examples formed part of Late Antique ecclesiastical silver trea- 
sures, and inscriptions in Greek on five of them indicate votive offerings to Christian 
sanctuaries by laypersons and ecclesiastics. In terms of ornamentation, only four of those 
offered to churches incorporate a cross; of the remaining two, one is plain, while the sec- 
ond is adorned with a “neutral” palmette motif, a valuable reminder that not all artifacts 
destined for ecclesiastical usage bore or required religious decoration. Another sixth-cen- 
tury example, of possible Syrian manufacture and found during the excavation of a 
monastic compound in Cherson, is adorned with more explicit Christian iconography, 
comprising busts of Christ and the apostles Peter and Paul (JaSaeva 2010, 481, fig. 6). As 
for the copper alloy examples, none bear decoration with Christian content, and only one 
has a securely identified context, discovered at the western necropolis at Cherson 
(Yashaeva et al. 2011, no. 160). 
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Glass Lamps 


Glass lamps were first extensively used in the fourth century. They were of the open, 
float-wick variety and were manufactured in large quantities since they were both rela- 
tively cheap and prone to breaking. Though theoretically any glass bowl or cup could 
have been used as a lamp, Late Antique glassworkers also created specialized lamp 
forms. The most common two were the bowl-shaped lamps, which could stand or hang 
and sometimes had a central glass wick tube, and lamps shaped as goblets, with a stem 
but without a foot, which were meant to be used in combination with metal multi-light de- 
vices (Olcay 2001; Stern 1999; Uboldi 1995; Weinberg and Stern 2009, 153-56) (Figure 
17.8). The latter constitute the most important innovation in artificial lighting in Late An- 
tiquity, since they allowed the interior illumination of secular and religious spaces to 
reach unprecedented levels of elaboration and luxury. These multi-light devices com- 
prised chandeliers, which consisted of a central element with branched supports for the 
glass lamps, and the so-called polykandela (“many lights” in Greek), which were common- 
ly flat openwork round plates with circular openings for the insertion of stemmed glass 
lamps. Extant examples made of silver and copper alloy could hold up to sixteen lamps, 
though written texts mention examples, some made of gold, with an even greater capaci- 
ty (Bouras and Parani 2008, 12-14, 28-29; Xanthopoulou 2010, 46-53). 


Ordinary glass lamps did not bear any form of Christian decoration, or any other type of 
figural or symbolic ornament. Still, their usage by Christians is documented through ar- 
chaeological contexts—they are a common find in excavations of Late Antique basilicas— 
and by the decoration of the metal elements with which they were. 326) used. For in- 
stance, the metal suspension chains of single hanging lamps and the metal openwork cas- 
ing of the more luxurious examples could bear symbols such as the cross, or inscriptions 
that identified their owner or donor as Christian (Boyd 1988; Xanthopoulou 2010, 40-43, 
54-56). The cross occurs regularly in the decoration of chandeliers and polykandela, 
while the dolphin also appears to have been very popular: dolphin-shaped brackets were 
employed on copper alloy chandeliers, and figures of dolphins were incorporated into the 
decoration of ten out of the twelve silver polykandela of the sixth-century Sion ecclesiasti- 
cal silver treasure from southwestern Turkey (Bouras and Parani 2008, 17). 
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Figure 17.8 Nea Anchialos, archaeological site, inv. 
nos M1, M2. Pair of glass lamps for a multi-light met- 
al lighting device (fifth-sixth century) from the Fort 
of Larissa. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Ephorate of Antiquities of Laris- 
sa, with the permission of the Hellenic Ministry of 
Culture and Sports, Archaeological Receipts Fund) 


Uses of Lamps by Christians 


In the absence of secure provenance, neither the iconography nor non-votive inscriptions 
can provide any information on a lamp’s actual context of use, which may have changed 
during the life span of individual objects. In the case of clay lamps, however, comparison 
of the inventory of Christian themes on examples recovered from houses or workshops, 
ecclesiastical buildings, and burials could help us trace whether specific subjects were 
more popular in certain contexts than others. For instance, it has been suggested that the 
Ascension may have been preferred for clay lamps in tombs given this episode’s eschato- 
logical connotations as a prefiguration of Christ’s Second Coming (Lazaridou 2011, no. 
127 [G. Kakavas]; see Acts 1:11). Likewise, some types of copper alloy lamps, such as 

(p. 327) the griffin lamps or those shaped like a sandaled foot, are considered more appro- 
priate for domestic contexts given their apotropaic or prophylactic function, while others, 
such as dove lamps, are thought to have been destined for ecclesiastical usage (some of 
them have been found during the excavation of Late Antique basilicas; Xanthopoulou 
2010, 66). In the case of examples lacking confirmed findspots, such ascriptions must re- 
main tentative unless the lamps in question bear votive inscriptions identifying them as 
offerings to a church. 


The ritual, religious, and utilitarian uses of lamps by Christians indicate a great degree of 
continuity with certain deeply ingrained Roman practices, which persisted with a new 
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Christian veneer, despite the suspicion of official church leaders, anxious about their flock 
falling back into pagan habits (for a general overview, see Bouras and Parani 2008, 20- 
22). The extraordinary discovery of the so-called Fountain of Lamps at Corinth demon- 
strates that certain Christians were not above resorting to magic in order to achieve their 
purposes: among the thousands of lamps deposited in a disused underground bath cham- 
ber from the late fourth to the mid-sixth century were lamps with Christian motifs, a 
small number of which were inscribed with magical invocations (Karivieri 2010, 416-20; 
Rothaus 2000, 126-34). 


We do not know how widespread the use of lamps was for magical purposes by Chris- 
tians. In Naukratis, for example, the archaeologically documented reduction in the num- 
ber of lamps used after the late fourth century has been interpreted as an indication that 
lamps were no longer extensively used for magical or ritual functions by the now largely 
Christian inhabitants of this Egyptian city (Thomas 2013). Whether such a reduction in 
the numbers of lamps is also observable in other Late Antique sites remains a crucial 
question for future archaeological research into the Christian uses of lamps. It would cer- 
tainly be interesting to discover how the archaeological evidence compares to written evi- 
dence attesting to more “acceptable” ritual uses of lamps by Christians at the home and 
the workshop, such as the lighting of lamps before icons, especially from the sixth centu- 
ry onward (e.g., van den Ven 1962, 158). 


While scholars have usually treated lamp finds from excavations of domestic contexts as 
evidence for dating or economic patterns, there have been no contextual studies of the 
distribution of lamps with Christian symbolism within excavated houses.* Brenk (1999, 
80-81) has suggested that the lamp of Valerius Severus (discussed earlier in this chapter) 
was meant to be suspended in a private chapel in the domus of the Valerii, though the ex- 
istence of such a chapel is not documented archaeologically. Still, it is not necessary to 
envision the use of lamps with Christian imagery only in spaces with a sacred function. 
The sixth-century silver polykandelon with its discreet decoration of crosses that formed 
part of the secular Lampsacus silver treasure could have very well been used to illumi- 
nate a dining hall as well as a private oratory (Mundell Mango 2003, 68-71). Besides, the 
majority of the owners of such lamps lived in homes that did not have private chapels but 
which may have had a shelf or table on which an icon was displayed. . 328) The message 
of salvation as well as divine protection evoked by the lamps' decoration or inscriptions 
would have made them appropriate for use in various domestic contexts. Further archae- 
ological investigations may shed light on this matter. 


This salutatory message also made lamps with Christian imagery suitable for use in the 
tomb; indeed, it is in funerary contexts that such lamps are first attested. Though the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of the dead dispensed with the traditional belief 
that the deceased had material needs in the tomb and made the offering of grave goods 
redundant, the archaeological record amply demonstrates that lamps continued to be de- 
posited in Christian burials down to the seventh century, even as other traditional grave 
offerings, such as vessels for carrying food or drink, disappear (Volp 2002, 198-202; 
Watts 1991, 66-73). Admittedly, a portion of the lamps found in Christian cemeteries were 
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probably left behind after serving the practical purpose of illuminating a dark tomb cham- 
ber for a burial or as part of the funerary rites to honor the dead (Rothaus 2000, 55-59). 
However, a number of them were placed in the actual tomb, sometimes in small niches 
created for this purpose, which indicates that some were meant to accompany the de- 
ceased in his/her last abode. 


Lamps found in Christian funerary contexts include mostly clay examples as well as cop- 
per alloy and glass lamps with or without overt Christian symbols and imagery (Ancona 
1998; Laskaris 2000, 320-21; Prokopiou 1995). This suggests that it was primarily the 
function of the objects as lamps that determined their deliberate deposition in Christian 
tombs. Images of candelabra with lit tapers sometimes adorned early Christian sarcopha- 
gi and the walls of burial chambers. Thus, like their pictorial counterparts in Christian fu- 
nerary contexts, lamps may have been thought to refer to the light of Christ and, through 
Him, the light of eternal life to which the faithful could now aspire. Whether popular be- 
liefs about darkness and its potential dangers to the soul also influenced the practice of 
depositing lamps in Christian burials is worth exploring further, given that artifacts with 
apotropaic or prophylactic function are sometimes recovered from the same contexts 
(Bouras and Parani 2008, 22-23, 26; Laskaris 2000, 316-18). 


In terms of lamp usage in Christian contexts, the great “revolution” concerns ecclesiasti- 
cal lighting. The ritual use of lights was widespread in pagan cults, and pagans would 
present lamps to temples as votive offerings (Rothaus 2000, 48-50). For Christians, how- 
ever, the splendid illumination of their places of worship became an end in itself and pro- 
vided a way to express one’s personal piety, irrespective of one’s social standing. Beyond 
the traditional honorific and joyful associations of light, its symbolic connection with 
Christ, life, and salvation lies at the root of the importance ascribed to church lighting. 


Of all aspects of the uses of lamps in Christian contexts, ecclesiastical lighting has re- 
ceived the most scholarly attention. Scholars have explored the lighting devices used and 
their spatial arrangement within the church building, the liturgical and other ritual uses 
of lights, and the dynamics of patronage for its provision (Dendy 1959; Galavaris 1978; 
Geertman 1988; Mundell Mango 1990; Xanthopoulou 2010, 66-70). The descriptions of 
the magnificent lighting of the early Christian churches of Rome in the Liber Pontificalis 
or Paul Silentiary’s account of the marvelous lights of the Justinianic Hagia Sophia in 

(p.329) Constantinople have captured scholarly attention for decades. This is also an area 
in which the relevant archaeological evidence, comprising extant lamps and permanent 
fixtures for lighting devices, is regularly being considered in conjunction with the written 
and artistic evidence. 


Aside from studies of the lighting system of Hagia Sophia, which cannot be deemed typi- 
cal (Bouras and Parani 2008, 31-36; Butler 1992; Fobelli 2005), the systematic excavation 
and consequent publication of certain Late Antique basilicas in Palestine and Asia Minor 
have enriched our understanding of the interior arrangements, especially of hanging 
lamps within ecclesiastical buildings. Such studies are particularly important since they 
reveal that the liturgical and symbolic importance ascribed to specific parts of the build- 
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ing, such as the bema and the nave, informed the distribution of lights within the church 
(Gough 1975, 161, fig. 5; Dauphin and Gershon 1984, 103-4, 113-14, fig. 24). 


Studies of ecclesiastical lighting, focusing mainly on lighting devices and lamps made of 
metal and glass, rarely take into account the presence and use of humble clay lamps in 
the church, even though the latter constitute a common find of the excavation of Late An- 
tique basilicas. One exception, though it dates beyond the scope of this chapter, is the 
study of the lighting of the northwest church at Hippos/Sussita (Israel) in an eighth-cen- 
tury context and under Umayyad rule. The study is noteworthy in that the author discuss- 
es the function of all the building’s lighting devices in relation to the liturgical and ritual 
use of space. While bronze lamps were used for the lighting of the most important spaces, 
such as the altar, clay lamps were lit as votive offerings before the chancel screens (Mly- 
narczyk 2011). 


Conclusions 


Lamps made of clay, metal, and glass were much more than simple utilitarian objects em- 
ployed for the illumination and adornment of the interior spaces where early Christians 
lived, worked, and prayed. The unequivocal archaeological evidence for the use of lamps 
in Christian private devotional rites, funerary contexts, and public worship alerts us to 
their multifaceted role in the life of early Christian communities and in efforts to define 
and project a distinct Christian identity. Despite the large body of extant archaeological 
material, attempts at the disambiguation of this role have been based largely on the rele- 
vant artistic and written evidence. Though an interdisciplinary approach to the study of 
lamps and lighting in early Christian contexts will always remain essential, the potential 
of the archaeological evidence needs to be more fully and systematically tapped. Moving 
beyond issues of typology and distribution patterns, the focused examination of lamps 
within the context of early Christian archaeology could offer insights into diverse issues 
ranging from the impact on artisanal production to the continuation, adaptation, disrup- 
tion, and innovation in devotional and ritual behavior related to the symbolic uses of 
lamps and light in both the private and public spheres. .330) Thanks to the diligent cat- 
aloguing and scholarly publication of lamps from excavations and museum collections, a 
large and constantly expanding body of material is now available to allow for the study of 
lamps as an integral part of the material culture of Christian communities in Late Antiqui- 
ty. 
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Notes: 


(1) On the problem of defining "Christian art" and securely identifying its products prior 
to the fifth century, see Elsner 2003. 


(2) Though the use of the Christogram became widespread only after its adoption by Con- 
stantine I in 312, it did occur in earlier contexts, especially on personal items, such as en- 
graved gems (Spier et al. 2007, no. 28). 


(3) Attested already around 200 in some early manuscripts of the Gospels, it became a 
popular symbol in artistic contexts especially from the fifth century onward (Spier et al. 
2007, no. 58). 
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(4) Simon Ellis’s studies on the illumination of Late Antique houses are an exception, 
though he does not treat identifiably Christian uses of lights in the home. See Ellis 2007. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter reviews the archaeological evidence for different forms of Christian use and 
reception of statues in the period between the third and the seventh centuries. Previous 
scholarship has primarily been based on the heavily biased Christian literary tradition 
(notably hagiographies), whereas archaeology in recent years has begun to uncover a 
whole range of complex ways in which Christians negotiated the sculptural landscape of 
Late Antiquity. This landscape consisted of both new and old statues set up in temples, 
public buildings, and private residences. In turn, the chapter addresses newly erected 
statues, “residual” statues, the practices of marking crosses and carving Christian in- 
scriptions on the heads and bodies of pagan statues, the destruction of statues, and the 
recycling of statues. 


Keywords: sculpture, statues, Christian visual culture, iconoclasm, Christian responses, recycling, cross-marking 


THE destruction of pagan statues is a common theme in many genres of Late Antique 
Christian literature, especially in hagiography, where saints frequently go on iconoclastic 
rampages. One example, chosen almost at random but characteristically set during the 
reign of Diocletian, is the story of Artemon, known from several non-contemporary 
sources (Huttner 2013, 346-55). Artemon, a Christian living in Laodicea on the Lycus in 
Phrygia (modern Turkey), smashed the cult statues of Apollo and Artemis in a local tem- 
ple (Synax. eccl. Const., cols. 121-22). Before he was martyred, he wreaked similar havoc 
in a temple of Asklepios, obliterating the god’s statue and serpent-entwined staff. 
Artemon’s acts of iconoclasm mirror the second-century Acts of John, which describes the 
apostle attacking cult statues and an altar in the temple of Artemis in Ephesus but is 
grounded in specifically regional, cultic tradition. While powerfully demonstrating the an- 
ti-idolatrous stance of early Christian literature, Artemon’s acts of iconoclasm are not 
clearly historical events. Nor can the hard-line rhetoric of church fathers, such as Tertul- 
lian and Origen, be taken as typical of Christian responses to statues more generally, 
even if they have profoundly shaped modern historiography. Idol destruction was a topos 
that played a key role in the construction of Christian identity and permeated many as- 
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pects of anti-pagan rhetoric (Jones 2014, 47-60; Kristensen 2013, 65-89; 2014). In every- 
day life, Christian responses to pagan statuary required more subtle and careful negotia- 
tion. Statues had been an integral part of Roman culture, and Christian engagement with 
them was varied and complex, often depending on very local circumstances. Understand- 
ing these different responses allows us to shed light on the social, cultural, and religious 

changes that took place during Late Antiquity. 


Recent scholarship has drawn on new archaeological finds and the careful reassessment 
of older assemblages of statuary to emphasize the range of different attitudes Christians 
displayed toward pagan sculpture (Kristensen and Stirling 2016). Both old and new stat- 
ues were part of the daily life of Christianized cities, in public buildings, streets, and pri- 
vate homes, and were important elements in the Christian cultural imagination. They 
were not merely topoi of idolatry (as in the case of Artemon) but also emblems of the 
Classical tradition and persistent legacies of urban adornment and self-representation. 

(p. 334) Only pagan statues in cultic contexts posed consistent problems, and imperial leg- 
islation preserved in the Theodosian Code specifically targeted pagan statuary that was 
used for the purposes of temple worship (Stirling 2005, 158-63). However, these edicts 
had limited geographical distribution and were not always enforced through serious sanc- 
tions. Furthermore, textual Christian responses range in character from the hagiographic 
purges of idols to ekphrastic engagements with the rich repertoire of pagan mythology, 
such as Christodoros of Coptos’s poetic descriptions of sculptures adorning the baths of 
Zeuxippus in Constantinople (Kaldellis 2007). This chapter reviews the evidence of the 
different kinds of Christian response to statuary, with particular attention to how the ar- 
chaeological record informs our understanding. 


New Statues 


Despite the fierce Christian rhetoric targeting pagan idols, Christianization did not entail 
an immediate abandonment of traditional sculptural formats, not even within seemingly 
“Christianized” contexts. The production of pagan mythological statuary continued into 
the early fifth century, especially in smaller formats that were convenient for long-dis- 
tance transportation and well suited to the decoration of luxurious private residences 
across the empire. The religiously neutral term “ideal sculpture” (from the German 
Idealplastik) is often used in scholarship to describe this category. There were important 
sculpture production workshops in Asia Minor (where a variety of marbles were conve- 
niently available), such as Aphrodisias, Constantinople, Dokimeion, and Ephesus, and 
some of these were bases for itinerant workmen. For example, Aphrodisian workmen 
were active in Rome, as is evident from the signatures left on the bases of the so-called 
Esquiline group (now in Copenhagen’s Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek). In archaeological terms, 
workshops of sculpture are only known in the case of the single atelier excavated in 
Aphrodisias, active between the second and fourth centuries (Van Voorhis 2012). The 
workshop, occupying two simple rooms in a stoa in the city center, produced both por- 
traits and mythological statuary, and also offered recarving of older works, as is clear 
from several sculptures found there that were in the process of being reworked. More 
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generally, the identification of the characteristics of individual workshops and the 
chronology of the sculptures produced in them rely on stylistic criteria that continue to be 
highly contested (see, recently, Birk 2012; Hannestad 2014; Witschel 2015). 


Recent work has focused on the social contexts in which newly produced Late Antique 
mythological sculpture was displayed, in particular the sculptural assemblages belonging 
to townhouses and rural estates in Gaul and Spain (Stirling 2005, 2007). Other regions 
have yielded comparable finds, although they have been less intensively studied. In 1999 
American excavators in Corinth discovered a group of statuettes that originally adorned a 
Late Antique domus and had been placed in a small room shortly before the house burned 
down in the 360s (Stirling 2008). The latest of these statuettes . 335) dates to the early 
fourth century, although other pieces were much older. Collections of this kind, often con- 
sisting of an eclectic mix of different genres, styles, and dates, reflect the Late Antique 
ideal of paideia (learning or culture) to which villa owners, both Christian and pagan, as- 
pired. Artemis, Aphrodite, Dionysos, and Asklepios were popular motifs within sculpture 
collections in domestic contexts, found often in combination with portraits, both contem- 
porary and much older. 


While Christian texts and imperial legislation fiercely attacked idolatry, new statuary 
adorned some pagan sanctuaries until the late fourth century, even if the cases are few 
and far between. The best-documented example is that of a mithraeum in Sidon (modern 
Lebanon), where a group of three statuettes, including a bull-slaying Mithras, an Aion- 
Kronos, and a herm of Hekate Triformis, may be dated to 389-90 by the inscriptions 
carved on their bases that give the year according to the local calendar (Stirling 2005, 
92-95). The group, now in the Louvre, is uniquely important for two reasons: it consti- 
tutes the only chronological fixed point that we possess in the study of late pagan mytho- 
logical sculpture, and it is a remarkably late case of new statuary in a pagan cultic con- 
text. The statuettes were found in a pristine state in 1897, although little is known about 
the sanctuary to which they belonged. However, in many other sanctuaries, old statues 
continued to be on display for much of Late Antiquity. 


The production of new statuary was not limited to pagan motifs. While sarcophagi were a 
more common medium, Christians experimented on a number of rare instances with 
sculpture in the round as a means of representing Christ, apostles, saints, and biblical fig- 
ures in art (Marsengill 2014). Among the more remarkable of these experiments is a 
group of statuettes known as the Cleveland Marbles, presumably carved in Dokimeion 
(Figure 18.1). Acquired by the Cleveland Museum of Art in 1965, the group included six 
small-scale portraits and five statuettes less than half a meter tall, four of which repre- 
sent scenes from the Old Testament story of Jonah. The Jonah group is dated on stylistic 
grounds to the late third century, making it a uniquely early example of specifically Chris- 
tian narrative as sculpture in the round (Wixom 1967). While the sculptures seem to have 
been buried together in a pithos (for safekeeping?), the original intended context for the 
collection is unclear; a private house and a tomb are both plausible guesses. Included in 
the group is a statuette of the Good Shepherd, a widespread motif in Christian sculpture 
from the third century onward. As a stand-alone figure, the Good Shepherd could be a ta- 
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ble support (possibly intended for funerary use), such as a mid-fourth-century example 
from Thessaloniki now in the Byzantine and Christian Museum in Athens (Cormack and 
Vassilaki 2008, 378, cat. no. 3). In a fashion characteristic of early Christian art, the 
sculptor responsible for this work borrowed iconographic traits from representations of 
Dionysus, thus drawing closely on earlier models to establish a visual language for Chris- 
tianity. 


(p. 338) Figure 18.1 The "Jonah group." 


(Photo: Courtesy of Cleveland Museum of Art, USA/ 
John L. Severance Fund/Bridgeman Images) 


The most resilient form of new statuary in Late Antiquity was the honorific portrait (Fig- 
ure 18.2). The highly characteristic representation of individuals through a portrait statue 
with an accompanying inscribed base was a prominent fixture in the urban spaces of the 
Roman Empire, where it embodied the power and influence of distinguished members of 
society (Fejfer 2008). Even though this “portrait habit" experienced (».337 a rapid de- 
cline in most parts of the Roman world after the fourth century, it continued erratically in 
some places until the early seventh century for the purposes of representing Christian 
emperors and empresses, as well as local magistrates and governors.! Late Antique por- 
traits were made according to an increasingly abstract and stylized visual scheme that 
regulated their appearance and use of materials. Sculptors exclusively reserved Egyptian 
porphyry, for example, for imperial portraits, and selected dress appropriate to rank 
(Gehn 2012). In regions where portraits had been particularly common (such as Italy and 
the Greek-speaking eastern Mediterranean), the practice of erecting portrait statues in 
major public spaces and streets continued—for example, on Curetes Street in Ephesus, in 
the agora of Aphrodisias, and throughout the cityscapes of major centers, such as Con- 
stantinople and Corinth (Bassett 2014; Brown 2016; Smith 2006). Not all the portrait stat- 
ues set up in Late Antiquity were new productions, however. A large proportion had been 
reworked from earlier statues or simply "updated" with a new dedicatory inscription 
(Prusac 2016). Reuse was not simply practical; it could also be used to symbolize imag- 
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ined dynastic lineages, as in the colossal statue of Constantine that appears to have been 
reworked from an earlier portrait of Hadrian (Varner 2014). 


Figure 18.2 Portrait head of unidentified male, mid- 
to late fifth century, found in Constantinople (Fatih 
Camii), Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. 5278. 


(Photo: Troels Myrup Kristensen, by permission of 
the museum) 


(p. 336) In spite of the fact that the production of portrait statuary continued in some 
places until the early seventh century, Late Antiquity ultimately brought an end to the 
production of new statues (Anderson 2016; Smith and Ward-Perkins 2016). Christians 
eventually let go of the “statue habit,” and the production of new sculpture in the round 
ceased. Recent excavations at Stratonikeia in Karia have unearthed fascinating evidence 
of some attempts to “Christianize” the tradition of setting up portrait statuary in public 
spaces (Ward-Perkins 2015). This consists of four inscriptions that have been dated to the 
fifth century. While the representational medium appears to have followed a traditional 
format, the dedicatory language inscribed on the statue bases incorporates Christian for- 
mulae, in one case including the denunciation of wealth, and in another replacing the tra- 
ditional opening evocation of Good Fortune (Agathe Tyche) with “Mary gave birth to 
Christ.” One of the statues even seems to have been set up in front of a church. Examples 
of Christianized portrait statues are rare, however. Slowly but surely, three-dimensional 
portraits ceased to be part of the repertoire of Christian art (Liverani 2016). This trend is 
mirrored in other media besides statuary: while portraits of the deceased occasionally 
featured on Christian sarcophagi of the late third and early fourth centuries, they disap- 
peared shortly thereafter, to be replaced by biblical scenes and more generic figures, 
such as the orant (Birk 2014, 42-44; Studer-Karlen 2012). Furthermore, the early fifth 
century marked the end of the production of three-dimensional sculpture with specifically 
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pagan motifs. In their place, a market for reused (and occasionally reworked) sculpture 
emerged. 


Old Statues 


After the fifth century, new statues very rarely embellished Late Antique cities. Yet many 
older statues, including representations of pagan gods and mythological figures, contin- 
ued to be part of the fabric of “Christianized” cities, especially in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean, where there had been a strong tradition of the sculptural embellishment of urban 
spaces. Occasionally inscriptions even note that old statues were repaired and reerected 
following natural disasters, such as earthquakes (Kristensen 2016). These “residual” stat- 
ues continued to be displayed for a variety of reasons that included nostalgia, pride, or 
simply the lack of active interest in removing them (Jacobs 2010; 2013, 395-445; Lavan 
2011). Occasionally textual sources hint at some of the complexities involved in managing 
this legacy of still-standing sculpture that in many cases was now weathered or damaged 
in other ways. Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History describes an alleged portrait of Christ in 
Caesarea Philippi (7.18), which may have been a portrait of an emperor reinterpreted as 
Christ (Kristensen 2013, 246-47). Similar stories relate to Constantinople, where pagan 
statues continued to be part of the cityscape and were occasionally reinterpreted as 
Christian figures. 


In some instances, the continued display (and occasional redisplay) of pagan statuary was 
part of carefully orchestrated strategies of curation. The “statuescape” of Constantinople, 
even if known almost exclusively from textual evidence, is once again the best-studied ex- 
ample (Bassett 2004). Constantine’s new capital was adorned with sculpture appropriat- 
ed from many different parts of the Mediterranean, including famed pagan sanctuaries in 
Athens, Delphi, and the Valley of the Muses. This collection, later expanded during the 
reign of Theodosius, was an important element in dynastic self-representation and re- 
quired considerable resources to establish. The choice of statues and their provenance 
emphasized the Christian rulers’ ambitions to glorify the New Rome and to provide its 
public spaces with a more profound sense of history. Aphrodisias, with its vast assem- 
blage of statues excavated since the 1960s, provides another good example of old statues 
given new life in prominent locations (Smith 2012a). Furthermore, scholars have found 
evidence of the active “curation” of older statues in other parts of the Mediterranean. We 
will discuss in sequence this evidence in three different contexts: sacred, public, and pri- 
vate spaces. 


Statues in the context of pagan cult (idols) constituted the most problematic category for 
Christian communities, and attracted the repeated ire of the church fathers. Some cult 
statues were removed from pagan sanctuaries during the reign of Constantine, but only 
beginning in the Theodosian period did imperial officials undertake systematic efforts to 
strip temples of their sculptures. Letters by Libanius, a pagan teacher of rhetoric, sug- 
gest that as authorities abandoned sanctuaries, temple inventories of sculpture became 
available for purchase by private individuals (Ep. 712.3; Watts 2015, 123). This rich 
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source of old statuary may account for the eclectic range of sculptures that were gath- 
ered in many villa collections, although some of these pieces could also have been 

(p.339) private heirlooms or collected by previous owners of the estates. In spite of the 
pressures put on pagan cults during the fourth century, and the decline of the production 
of new statuary, the sculptural collections of at least some sanctuaries were maintained 
and even updated into the late fourth and early fifth centuries (as with the case of Sidon, 
described earlier). From the sanctuary of Magna Mater in Ostia comes a remarkable col- 
lection of some thirty pieces, ranging in date from the first to the third century (Boin 
2013). A first-century statue of Dionysos was rededicated in the late fourth century, indi- 
cating that curation of the collection was ongoing at this time, and that the statue was 
still considered a relevant part of the sanctuary’s decor and rituals. That the sculptures 
were found fully intact suggests they had been simply abandoned at some point during 
the fifth century. Many other sanctuaries likely suffered the similar fate of abandonment, 
although some were also targets of violent destruction, as will be discussed later in this 
chapter. 


Late Antique streets, agoras, and civic buildings, such as baths and basilicas, had for cen- 
turies been some of the most important public places for sculptural adornment in the 
Mediterranean. A fifth-century inscription from Ephesus informs us that a certain De- 
meas removed an image of Artemis from a major thoroughfare and erected a cross in its 
place, indicating that Christians were occasionally responsible for the removal of pagan 
statues from public spaces (Kristensen 2013, 9-22). Old statues could also be moved to 
new contexts as part of urban restoration projects. In one exceptional case from Caesarea 
Maritima (Israel), a damaged porphyry statue of a seated emperor was recovered from a 
building (possibly a shrine of the imperial cult), propped up, and reused for the adorn- 
ment of a new public thoroughfare sometime between 546 and 606, as evident from the 
dedicatory inscription on the adjacent mosaic pavement (Kristensen 2013, 232-46). At Sa- 
galassos (Turkey), Belgian excavators have uncovered important evidence of similar long- 
term urban development in which pagan statuary continued to play a role. Statuettes of 
Apollo, Hygieia, and the Three Graces were set up in the city’s colonnaded street in a ren- 
ovation during the second quarter of the sixth century (Jacobs 2016). Similar to the do- 
mestic assemblages discussed above, these sculptures are small in scale (around 80 cm in 
height, thus decidedly under life size). The statuettes continued to be on display until a 
series of major earthquakes in the seventh century destroyed much of the urban infra- 
structure. Bathhouses were an equally important display context for old statues, as they 
maintained their importance for socializing (Stirling 2016). The West Baths at Cherchel 
(Algeria) were renovated at some date during the Theodosian period and furnished with 
an impressive collection of some fifty statues that included both portraits and mythologi- 
cal sculptures. At Aphrodisias, an equally eclectic and extensive collection of statues re- 
mained on view in the Hadrianic baths, maintained up until the sixth century (Smith 
2007). A group of four statues from Ostia may have similarly been part of the adornment 
of a Late Antique bath complex (Boin 2010). These collections—some of considerable age 
—constituted an integral part of Late Antique urban life and were part of the everyday ex- 
perience of many Christians. However, in some contexts, the display of pagan statuary did 
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become a sensitive issue. Thus, the systematic and intentional removal of genitalia from a 
number of nude statues is attested in p.340) bathhouses in Cyprus and Asia Minor (Kris- 
tensen 2013, 218-32). When the Eastern Bathhouse at Scythopolis (Israel) was aban- 
doned at some point before 515-16, several of its sculptures were unceremoniously 
dumped in the hypocaust, including a statue of a nude Venus. Such treatment suggests 
that by the sixth century, many old pagan statues were losing their appeal. 


In the private sphere, villa culture flourished during Late Antiquity, evident in the sump- 
tuous residences across the Mediterranean. Late Antique villas, often of enormous size, 
are today best known for their architectural splendor and elaborate mosaic floors, but 
statuary constituted an equally important aspect of their decoration, at least up until the 
fifth century. As already noted, collections of old statues have been found in many villas, 
with those in Gaul especially well studied (Stirling 2005, 2014, 2016). The majority of 
these sculptures date to before the fifth century and had been purposely placed in new 
contexts. Furthermore, many sculptures show clear evidence of repair. In the case of Chi- 
ragan, an enormous assemblage of such sculpture exists in a wide range of styles and for- 
mats. Recent work has approached such assemblages as indicators of Late Antique col- 
lecting practices (Bassett 2015; Stirling 2015). Sculpture from funerary contexts also be- 
came available for the adornment of private houses, as recently demonstrated in a study 
of Late Antique Ostia (Murer 2016). 


Christianizing Statues 


Among the statues still on display in the cities of Late Antiquity, one group stands out: 
those that were adorned with Christian crosses or inscriptions. The best-known examples 
are two colossal statues of Augustus and Livia found in the Austrian excavations in the 
Basilica-Stoa in Ephesus in the 1960s; each was adorned with a prominent, albeit crude, 
cross on the forehead. These two imperial statues remained on view in a large public 
building after the crosses were added, marking them as Christian bodies in an act compa- 
rable to baptism, perhaps carried out in response to a fear of demons (Kristensen 2012, 
44-52). In recent years, many more examples have been located, showing the practice 
was more widespread than previously known. A recent compilation of these cross-marked 
sculptures enumerated some sixty instances, and it is clear that many more remain unde- 
tected in museums and storerooms (Kristensen 2012, 2015). Although it remains difficult 
to date and interpret individual examples, notably because the crosses have often been 
crudely carved, some tentative attempts at dating have been made. A first-century 
Artemis of the Rospiogliosi type found in Corinth, for example, has a rather elaborate 
cross on its thigh, which has been dated to some point between the seventh and the tenth 
century (Brown 2016; Kristensen 2012, 35, 60, cat. no. B20). 


Why were particular statues singled out for cross-marking? It is likely that the reasons 
differ in each individual case, and it is worthwhile to consider them case by case. Recent 
Turkish excavations at Artemon’s home city of Laodicea have uncovered several statues 
adorned with crosses and monograms. Among these is a Severan head of a woman that 
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(p.341) has a rude cross carved on its forehead (Figure 18.3) (Simsek 2013, 466). This 
stands in stark contrast to another example found in the same city, in which a head of a 
bearded male has been entirely defaced, its original surface replaced with a Christian 
monogram and the alpha and omega (Simsek 2013, 466, fig. 669). The first example from 
Laodicea can be compared to the previously mentioned Ephesian portraits of Augustus 
and Livia, and it may have continued to be on display in its Christianized form. In the case 
of the second example, the cross and monogram attest to Christian reuse of the statue 
head as building material that, in this case, was Christianized through both text and im- 
age, with the remaining surface smoothed (recycling of pagan statues is discussed later 
in the chapter). It finds a parallel in a case from Rhodes dated to the sixth century (Kris- 
tensen 2012, 56, cat. no. B17). 


Figure 18.3 Statue head incised with cross, found at 
Laodicea. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Celal Simsek) 


The highly local nature of cross-marking is worth emphasizing. While Laodicea sports a 
rather large number of examples, the nearby city of Hierapolis, which has yielded numer- 
ous sculptures in sixty years of excavation, has yet to produce a single example. More 
broadly, larger numbers of cross-marked statues are known from Greece and Asia Minor, 
but few from the western Mediterranean. That the placement of the crosses differs may 
also be significant. Whereas statues with crosses on the head have attracted the most at- 
tention, there are other examples where crosses are placed on a different part of the 
body, in some cases parts not visible to the viewer. For example, the Hellenistic portrait 
statue of the priestess Nikeso that stood by the propylon to the sanctuary of Demeter at 
Priene has a large cross carved on her back, clearly visible in its current display in 
Berlin's Altes Museum, but hidden at the time when it was carved (Kristensen 2012, add. 
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1). In a comparable case from the Athenian acropolis, a colossal statue of Athena had 
three crosses carved on her back (Kristensen 2012, 59, cat. no. B11). 


Apart from crosses, pagan statues were occasionally inscribed with short Christian texts. 
A famous example is a fifth-century marble head found by Gaudin in the late nineteenth- 
century excavations at Aphrodisias and now in Brussels (IAph2007, no. 15.102). On top of 
the head (and thus invisible when set up on a tall base), it carries a Greek inscription: 
“Mary bore Christ/God, help” (Figure 18.4). Another portrait of a governor from Aphro- 
disias, dating to the late fourth or early fifth century, is inscribed .342) with part of the 
same Christian formula, XMT, showing that this was not an entirely unique practice 
(Smith 2002). These inscriptions may represent the work of Christian artisans as declara- 
tions of faith, or they could be a discreet way for the patron to express his Christianity. As 
with cross-making, Christian inscriptions on pagan statues constitute important evidence 
of how viewers responded in subtle ways to statuary on display in Late Antique cities. 


Figure 18.4 Christian inscription carved on top ofa 
portrait statue from the Hadrianic Baths at Aphro- 
disias, now in the Musées Royaux d’Art et d’Histoire, 
Brussels, inv. A 1561. 


(Photo: Courtesy of the Musées Royaux d’Art et 
d’Histoire) 


Smashing Statues 


This chapter began with the story of Artemon’s destruction of statues at Laodicea as an 
example of the Christian rhetoric of iconoclasm found in many genres of Late Antique lit- 
erature (Caseau 2011; Kristensen 2013, 65-89). Here we will return to the issue of statue 
destruction, which has received renewed interest in recent scholarship. All regions of the 
Late Antique Christian world boasted their own saints, whose hagiographies frequently 
included imaginative accounts of iconoclasm, such as in the cases of Gregory of Tours 
(Gaul) and Shenoute, the leader of a monastic federation based in the vicinity of Atripe 
(Egypt). It is a hotly debated topic how much reality there was to such textual . 343) ac- 
counts of iconoclasm. Nonetheless, many archaeologists have used them, time and again, 
to account for the many fragmented and mutilated statues that have been uncovered in 
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excavations of Late Antique layers in both cities and sanctuaries (Kristensen 2013, 65- 
76). However, frequently there are problems with this material, notably in terms of dating 
particular types of response, and in turn placing these within a social and religious con- 
text. Other agents besides Christians may have been responsible for the destruction of 
statues during Late Antiquity, such as Germanic raiders (Kiernan 2016) and natural disas- 
ters (Kristensen 2016). Whereas earlier scholarship often turned to the so-called anti-pa- 
gan edicts collected in the Theodosian Code to explain Christian purges of pagan sculp- 
ture, recent work has emphasized a more complex development in which there were 
many different regional circumstances (Kristensen 2013, 2015; Sauer 2014). 


Several Late Antique assemblages of sculpture certainly bear witness to extensive and in- 
tentional destruction. Swiss excavations in a Sebasteion in Eretria on Euboea uncovered 
hundreds of fragments belonging to seven statues scattered across the floor of the temple 
(Schmid 2001). The excavators attributed this extensive destruction to Christian icono- 
clasts, and noted that particularly heads and hands were targeted. A similarly thorough 
destruction is documented for the sculptures adorning the magnificent dining grotto at 
Sperlonga (Italy). In other cases, the careful targeting of specific parts of sculpture points 
to an intentional episode of iconoclasm. The attackers of the relief decoration of the Se- 
basteion of Aphrodisias carefully chiseled away scenes of sacrifice and added crosses to 
some panels on the depictions of altars (Smith 2012b). The temple of the imperial cult 
that had been the centerpiece of the monument may have been torn down at the same 
time, although parts of the complex continued to be in use until the seventh century. Giv- 
en that the Christian rhetoric against idolatry especially targeted veneration and sacri- 
fice, it is not surprising that Christians were sensitive to such scenes, whereas the rest of 
the decorative program was considered to be much less problematic. 


Even in cases where Christian agency can be fairly confidently established, many differ- 
ent motivations may have been responsible for the destruction and mutilation of statuary. 
In some cases, pagan cult statues were useful props in highly orchestrated performative 
“events” that would emphasize the Christian victory over paganism. A noteworthy exam- 
ple of this phenomenon was the widely reported destruction of the cult statue of Serapis 
at his temple in Alexandria, which was cut into pieces and finally burned (Kristensen 
2013, 118-35). Iconoclasm was one strategy that Christian communities occasionally 
chose to deal with pagan heritage, particularly when statues belonged to the cultic 
sphere. More sculpture from well-documented Late Antique contexts will allow us to bet- 
ter understand the chronology, methods, and motivation of Christian iconoclasts. In the 
meantime, there is scope for future scholarship to further interpret iconoclasm as a spe- 
cific kind of Christian, anti-pagan discourse, and as part of long-term and ongoing discus- 
sions of the nature of sacred representation (Elsner 2012; Kristensen 2013). It is also use- 
ful to further explore the social consequences and cultural implications of the closing of 
temples and the destruction of cult statues for the pagan communities that remained 
(Deligiannakis 2015). Accounts of statue destruction share functions with narratives of 
temple destruction that play a similar role in Christian (.344) hagiography (Busine 
2013). Furthermore, stories of idol destruction may be fruitfully seen through the lens of 
etiology as foundation stories for Christian communities (Kristensen 2013). Thus the story 
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of Artemon, potently set during the reign of the prosecutor Diocletian, and his destruc- 
tion of cult statues in the temples of Laodicea, gave the city’s Christians a shared history 
linking them with major Christian figures, such as John. 


Recycling Statues 


Destruction did not necessarily constitute the final stage in the “life” of a statue, as even 
unidentifiable fragments of stone sculpture remained useful as building material, notably 
in times of civil unrest or economic decline. Late Antique and medieval “statue walls,” 
consisting in some cases of thousands of sculptural fragments, were excavated in large 
numbers in Rome during the nineteenth century, when the city grew beyond its ancient 
center (Coates-Stephens 2007). The phenomenon is also known in other parts of the 
Mediterranean. For example, at Caesarea Maritima, four headless statues were used to 
seal the city gate sometime before the seventh century, when Arab forces invaded (Kris- 
tensen 2013, 234). Many other statues ended up in Late Antique and medieval lime kilns, 
for which there is much evidence from Ostia and villa sites in the northwestern provinces 
(Munro 2016). Bronze statues were particularly prone to various kinds of recycling, due 
to their intrinsic value, which accounts for their rare survival in the archaeological record 
(Croxford 2016). These “practical” kinds of recycling were supplemented by more ideo- 
logically driven forms of spoliation (see also Frey, Chapter 14 in this volume), although 
there is often scholarly debate concerning cases where it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween these two, frequently arbitrary categories. Sarcophagi decorated with pagan mo- 
tifs were often reused as altars in Christian churches, but three-dimensional sculpture 
was less appealing, due to the cultic associations that it held. During the Renaissance and 
after, ancient statues regained some of their earlier significance and were not only cared 
for but also integrated into new monuments, such as the five “talking” statues that 
adorned different parts of Rome from the sixteenth century onward (Figure 18.5), anda 
statue of an elephant in the Piazza Duomo in Catania, installed in the eighteenth century 
(Sami 2016). Residual statues were occasionally marked out for negative reuse, as ina 
curious case from Trier, where a statue of Venus of the Capua type was placed outside a 
local church with an accompanying inscription, dating to the second half of the sixteenth 
century, spelling out that it stood “before the world for ridicule” (Kristensen 2013, 242- 
43). 


Conclusion 


The period between the late third and the seventh centuries saw dramatic developments 
in Christian attitudes toward statuary that are highly revelatory of social and religious 
changes in Late Antique society. While the first half of this period saw Christians (p. 345) 
experiment with three-dimensional representations of biblical narratives and figures (no- 
tably in the case of the Jonah group) and some rare attempts to Christianize the long-es- 
tablished “portrait habit” (as with the four statue bases of Stratonikeia), the second half 
experienced discontinuity in new statuary production and problems with the presence of 
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old statues. Yet this general characterization of long-term development should not over- 
shadow the fact that there were several different regional trends and that localized forms 
of responses could vary greatly. Instead of explaining Christian responses from the per- 
spective of imperial legislation—ineffective as it often was—and the strongly biased Chris- 
tian textual tradition, it is more useful to zoom in on local cases that reveal the gamut of 
Christian attitudes, ranging from both curatorial and pragmatic recycling to intentional 
destruction. In many places, contemporary responses were seemingly contradictory. In 
Aphrodisias, for example, a late fourth-century fountain reused reliefs of a gigantomachy 
from the second-century South Agora Gate, repurposing them with water spouts (Ogiis 
2015). At roughly the same time that these reliefs were reinstalled in a new urban con- 
text, a bust of Aphrodite was systematically mutilated, highlighting the difference in re- 
sponses to cultic and decorative statuary. Specific cases of Christian response to pagan 
statuary extended beyond the seventh century, as in some instances of cross-marking. 
Furthermore, various kinds of recycling and redisplay continued unabated into the Re- 
naissance. Thus, some ancient statues have never (pe. 346) been underground, as in the 
case of the famous equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius that was installed on the Campi- 
doglio by Michelangelo in the sixteenth century, but which prior to that stood near the 
Lateran Basilica. 


Figure 18.5 “Madama Lucrezia,” Rome. 


(Photo: Troels Myrup Kristensen) 


The key problem that continues to pose challenges to the study of Late Antique statues 
and contemporary responses to them is the lack of chronological precision. Not only are 
the dates of much of the new statuary highly contested (based as they generally are on 
stylistic criteria), but it is also very difficult to date later treatment, such as cross-mark- 
ing, destruction, repair, and recycling. Additionally, the intentions driving individual re- 
sponses are often difficult to establish, and in many cases are contested by different 
scholars. Another general problem is the lack of interest that much scholarship prior to 
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the 1970s demonstrated in the later life of ancient monuments, which accounts for much 
of the poor documentation. Yet the earlier neglect is also what makes this field of re- 
search innovative and fresh. New research is rapidly changing our understanding of the 
transformation from paganism to Christianity through the lens of how people at all levels 
of society engaged with the sculptural heritage surrounding them in their everyday lives. 
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Notes: 


(1) The freely accessible Last Statues of Antiquity database (http:// 
laststatues.classics.ox.ac.uk) makes available all the evidence for the erection of new stat- 
ues from all parts of the Late Antique world. This incredibly useful resource for research 
on Late Antique statuary also includes the large corpus of dedicatory inscriptions that, in 
contrast to the sculptures themselves, are datable on solid historical grounds. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Although "magical" amulets are often overlooked in studies of early Christian material 
culture, they provide unique insight into the lives of early Christians. The high number of 
amulets that survive from antiquity, their presence in domestic and mortuary archaeologi- 
cal contexts, and frequent discussions of amulets in Late Antique literary sources indicate 
that they constituted an integral part of the fabric of religious life for early Christians. 
The appearance of Christian symbols on amulets, beginning in the second century and oc- 
curring with increasing frequency in the fourth century and afterward, reveals the in- 
creasing perception of Christian symbols as ritually potent among Christians and others 
in the Roman Empire. The forms, texts, and images on amulets reveal the fears and hopes 
that occupied the daily lives of early Christians, when amulets designed for ritual efficacy 
if not orthodoxy were believed to provide a defense against forces that would harm body 
and soul. 


Keywords: amulet, symbol, ritual, magic, orthodoxy 


IF late Roman amulets are to be believed, then the dangers stalking early Christians and 
their neighbors were manifold and omnipresent. The texts and images on amulets offer 
protection from disease, pain, aggressive magic, physical attack, and demonic onslaught, 
as well as other threats to body and soul. Such apotropaic objects were particularly em- 
ployed when the dangers were beyond the control of individuals, states, or institutions, 
and when the precise threat was as yet unknown. The texts, forms, and images employed 
on amulets give shape to the thoughts and concerns that occupied the waking hours and 
anxious nights of early Christians—subjects that rarely appear in more public artistic me- 
dia. 


Importantly for the study of early Christianity, protective amulets display what are 
thought to be some of the earliest appearances of distinctively Christian symbols, some 
dated as early as the late second to third century, where they appear alongside Greek, Ro- 
man, Egyptian, and Jewish names and symbols. The appearance of Christian symbols 
among other ritually potent, religiously diverse symbols suggests the gradual emergence 
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of a popular perception that the Christian God and associated celestial beings, saints, 
names, and symbols were effective when deployed for defense against maleficent forces. 
Parallel to the spread of Christianity, amulets dated to the fourth through sixth centuries 
typically feature more prominent, and often exclusive, uses of Christian symbols, names, 
and texts. The eventual dominance of Christian symbols on Mediterranean magical 
amulets in the Late Antique period suggests that the greatest number of consumers came 
to regard Christian symbols as the most effective means to protect the bearer from harm. 


The syncretistic and “magical” character of many amulets with Christian symbols, names, 
and ritual texts should not be understood to indicate that such objects were exceptional 
or marginal to the lives of early Christians. The large number of amulets that (. 352) sur- 
vive in multiple forms, the frequent discussions of such objects in Roman and Christian 
texts, the descriptions of amulets in books of magic, and the discovery of such objects in 
household contexts suggest that amulets formed part of the fabric of the daily lives of 
Christians and other Romans in Late Antiquity, as de Bruyn discusses in a recent study 
(2017, 1-42). Amulets thus open a window into quotidian religiosity in the late Roman 
world, where dangers were countered with wearable objects containing words and im- 
ages of ritual power employed for their perceived efficacy—and not necessarily their reli- 
gious orthodoxy. 


Although amulets hold significant potential for the study of the everyday lives of early 
Christians, two factors present significant challenges for interpretation. First, most 
amulets in museums and private collections are unprovenanced and thus lack archaeolog- 
ical context. Indeed, some of the best-known gemstone and bronze amulets have been cir- 
culating in collections since the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries and have only a 
reported region of acquisition (Bonner 1950). In cases where amulets come from archaeo- 
logical excavations, many were published in the early to mid-twentieth century, when 
such objects did not merit much attention from excavators and thus commentary on the 
context of their discovery is minimal (e.g., Davidson 1952, 244-45, nos. 1947-53; 260, 
nos. 2100-4). More recent excavations, such as those in the latter twentieth century at 
Anemurium in present-day Turkey, have paid closer attention to the contexts in which 
amulets were discovered (Russell 1995). The continued contextualization of excavated 
amulets will likely enhance our understanding of how early Christians and other Romans 
used such objects. 


The second, related challenge in the use of amulets in the study of early Christianity is 
dating them. While some amulets, such as those from Anemurium, can be dated from ar- 
chaeological context (Russell 1995), and some unprovenanced gemstone amulets can be 
dated from the appearance of historical figures such as Roman emperors (Spier 2007a, 
11-14), most are dated on stylistic grounds. Style-based dating of amulets tends to place 
amulets within a fairly broad chronological range, typically one to two centuries. The styl- 
istic dating of amulets can also be rather circular and self-confirming. Thus, the dating of 
unprovenanced amulets is often open to challenge and interpretation. However, it ap- 
pears likely that further discoveries of amulets in secure archaeological contexts will con- 
tinue to refine the dating of such objects and consequently offer enhanced opportunities 
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for the use of amulets to better understand Christianity, magic, and everyday religiosity in 
Late Antiquity. 


The Form and Function of Amulets 


The English word “amulet” comes from the Latin amuletum (pl. amuleta), a term uncom- 
mon in Latin literature but one that Pliny employs to describe an object worn for defense, 
particularly against sorcery, veneficiorum amuleta (Pliny H.N. 29.19, Lewis and Short 
1955, s.v. “amuletum”). Although the origins of the Latin term are unknown, the ©. 353) 
existence of the Arabic cognate hamalet suggested to Flinders Petrie, in one of the earli- 
est modern studies of amulets, that the Romans may have borrowed the term from the 
Carthaginians (Petrie 1972, 1). Pliny's use of the Latin term is semantically similar to the 
widely used Greek term @vAaktnptov (pl. pvAaktnpia), which is rooted in the Greek verb 
@vAdoow, “to guard," and is found in numerous instructions for making amulets in the 
Greek Magical Papyri, on lamellae (folded pieces of papyrus or metal), and in literary 
sources (Liddel, Scott, and Jones 1996, s.v. pvàaxtńpior n. 2, n. 3). Other terms in use 
among early Christians and their neighbors include the Greek neptanta and nepiappata, 
terms that describe objects tied around the body, including pieces of colored thread (Bon- 
ner 1950, 3-4). A few examples of Aramaic amulets written on soft metal, dated to the 
fifth to sixth centuries, refer to themselves as a 1U V'np,rp" ro oper amulet” (Naveh and 
Shaked 1985, 45 no. 2, 55 no. 4). While Christians and other Romans appear to have worn 
a wide variety of objects as amulets, those that survive with Christian symbols, names, 
images, or ritual texts can be divided into several main types. These types include carved 
gemstones, engraved bronze or other hard metal amulets, and lamellae worn for protec- 
tion. To these we should add pilgrimage souvenirs that depict holy sites, biblical stories, 
and holy men for the reason that some pilgrimage souvenirs could also be worn for pro- 
tection and healing and, in some cases, souvenirs utilized imagery familiar from other 
forms of magical amulets, such as the Holy Rider and Chnoubis images (Vikan 1984, 81- 
86). 


The earliest examples of amulets with Christian symbols and texts belong to the category 
of late Roman "magical" amulets. Such amulets date primarily from the second to sixth 
centuries, and those with Christian words and symbols appear as early as the late second 
century and occur in greater numbers in the third and fourth centuries (Delatte and Der- 
chain 1964, 283-87; Michel 2001, 1:279-87; Spier 2007a, 14). Third- and fourth-century 
amulets with Christian symbols frequently feature them in combination with Greek, 
Egyptian, and Jewish sacred names, ritual terms and formulae, symbols, deities, and alle- 
gorical representations. Although overt references to pagan deities on amulets dimin- 
ished over time, amulets continued to employ esoteric words and images alongside well- 
known Christian symbols into the Middle Ages and beyond (Skeemer 2006). 


Most Late Antique magical amulets feature Greek texts, although there are examples of 
papyrus and metal lamellae written in other languages, in particular Aramaic, Coptic, and 
Latin. In some cases, the ritual efficacy of the Greek text is enhanced by the use of other 
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languages, in particular Aramaic or Hebrew (Bonner 1950, 39-44). However, in some cas- 
es, the second language is either poorly executed, merely asserted, or completely fabri- 
cated. For example, an amulet made for a certain Christian named Epiphanius asserts 
that it will adjure “in Hebrew,” but what follows is a vaguely Semitic phrase of uncertain 
meaning (Jordan and Kotansky 1996, 167-71). The ritual efficacy of amulets is often en- 
hanced by the use of vowel repetitions, invocations of angels, magic words, palindromes, 
and esoteric ring-signs or charakteres (Bonner 1950, 11-13; Cline 2011a, 66-74; Gager 
1993, 3-12; Kotansky 1991; Versnel 2002). Secondary sympathetic symbols such as the 
suffering or "evil" eye and other images that reinforce the intention (».354 of the prima- 
ry image and sacred names often appear on the reverse side or outer edges of the amulet 
(Bonner 1950, 97-100). 


A significant portion of magical amulets feature divinities, angels, and demons that ap- 
pear in so-called gnostic texts, such as the name Abrasax (Delatte and Derchain 1964, 23- 
42). Magical amulets also depict deities that are peculiar to amulets and similar esoteric 
media, such as the cock-headed anguipede with Roman breastplate and a shield that is of- 
ten emblazoned with Taw, a Greek vocalization of YHWH (Bonner 1950, 1-44; Michel 
2001, 1:374). The presence of such names and deities led early scholars of the objects to 
label many such amulets "gnostic," but as Campbell Bonner noted in his seminal work, 
the appropriateness of the term seems doubtful, in that the amulets do not appear to re- 
flect the beliefs of any one religious system, gnostic or otherwise (Bonner 1950, 1-2). 
Rather, the guiding principle of amulet design appears to be the perceived efficacy of par- 
ticular names and symbols for a specific purpose rather than adherence to a religious sys- 
tem (Janowitz 2002, 1-18). The use of Christian symbols in the late second and third cen- 
turies and the subsequent appearance of distinctively Christian amulets in the fourth cen- 
tury and afterward reflect the emergence of consumers for whom Christian symbols, 
words, and stories were uniquely powerful. 


Magic and the Ritual Power of Amulets 


Amulets and similar objects appear to have been familiar items in the lives of ancient 
Greeks and Romans (Faraone 1999, 5-17). The popularity of such objects has led some to 
question the utility of the terms "magic" and "magical" when discussing such phenome- 
na, given that "magic" suggests deviant, non-normative phenomena (Meyer and Smith 
1994, 1-5). There are a number of distinctive features of such objects, however, that can 
justify the usefulness of "magic" and related terms to describe amulets—even if we 
should understand such "magical" practices to be part of the quotidian experiences of 
most residents of the Roman Empire. For example, textual evidence from the Roman peri- 
od suggests there were specialists in the esoteric knowledge necessary to craft such ob- 
jects, the word magus/i was used to designate such specialists, the word magica was used 
to describe their craft, and the makers of amulets and related objects were perceived as a 
threat by some authorities (Cline 2011a, 153-55; Dickie 2001; Frankfurter 2002, 159-78; 
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Graf 1997, 20-117). Thus, Romans appear to have understood amulets as sources of ritu- 
al power distinct from more formal, liturgical means of accessing divine aid. 


That is not to say that liturgical and amuletic sources of power did not sometimes over- 
lap. The Synod of Laodicea’s (c. 360) ban on clerics making amulets suggest that priests 
may have been the creators of some “magical” amulets, and the same synod’s prohibition 
of Christians wearing amulets, which it describes as “prisons for their souls," .355) indi- 
cates that some parishioners may have sought to avert harm both through the church and 
by means of magical amulets (Cline 2011a, 142-45). The reaction of the council at 
Laodicea may have been due to the Jewish ritual formulae of some amulets, as well as 
their frequent use of angel names and other potentially Christian ritual formulae in com- 
bination with invocations of Greek, Roman, and Egyptian deities—all of which are attest- 
ed on amulets from the period (Cline 2011a, 145-153). However, the synod’s anathemas 
of both the priestly making of such objects and Christians’ wearing of them reveals the 
manner in which Christian authorities attempted to distinguish between legitimate cleri- 
cal and liturgical sources of ritual power, on the one hand, and the illegitimate extra-ec- 
clesiastical means of summoning divine aid, on the other—even as the two practices over- 
lapped in the lives of Late Antique Christians. 


In general, the use of esoteric names and symbols and the language of adjuration found 
on magical amulets distinguish them from more public and liturgical types of ritual invo- 
cation, such as those found on public inscriptions. However, this distinction does not al- 
ways hold. Most famously, the Miletus archangel inscription depicts amulets on the out- 
side of the theater, which was incorporated into the defensive walls of the Late Antique 
city. The highly visible inscription uses images of amulets, esoteric ring-signs, vowel se- 
quences, and other potent, ritual enhancements to call upon archangels to protect the 
city and its inhabitants—most likely in order to avert disease or plague (Cline 2011b). 
Thus it would appear that in some cases, in certain circumstances, "magical" means of 
protection could be used in public ways to protect the public. 


Indeed, although the Synod of Laodicea testifies to Christian authorities' opposition to 
amulets, certain amulets came to have church approval, such as pilgrimage souvenirs, 
wearable relics, and Christian symbols like the cross (Vikan 2010). Indeed, Clement of 
Alexandria's second-century testimony indicates that some authorities appear to have be- 
lieved that amulets were not only tolerable but necessary for a Christian's well-being—al- 
though Christians should only use amulets with appropriately Christian symbols (Spier 
2007a, 15). Clement’s approval of some amulets coupled with the rejection of others finds 
parallels in Augustine, John Chrysostom, and other fourth- and fifth-century church fa- 
thers as well; such Christian authorities generally approved of their congregants using 
amulets with biblical texts but not amulets that featured pagan or mixed religious names 
and imagery (Stander 1993). That such eminent theologians should trouble to speak on 
the dangers of syncretistic amulets suggests that many in the congregation probably uti- 
lized such “magical” amulets. 
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In fact, the few controlled excavations of amulets indicate that such objects constituted 
part of everyday household religion. As James Russell describes in this summary of the 
excavation of a Late Antique domestic structure at Anemurium in present-day Turkey, a 
silver phylactery, a bronze oval Holy Rider amulet, a bronze amulet with the evil eye at- 
tached, and a glass paste amulet with the trisagion were found in the context of mixed 
household objects, coins, and pottery dated to the late sixth and early seventh centuries 
(Russell 1995, 46-47). Russell compares the assemblage to tombs excavated in Jordan 
and Palestine, where similar collections of household goods and apotropaic material have 
been found. For Russell, both the tombs and the household assemblage at P. 356) Ane- 
murium suggest that amulets formed part of the miscellany of useful objects in everyday 
life, much like the pots and other instruments that made up household material culture in 
the late Roman world. The excavation of a late Roman house at Butrint, in Roman Epirus 
Vetus, also suggests that amulets formed part of household and portable religious experi- 
ence in Late Antiquity. There, in separate areas of the Triconch Palace, excavators found 
three amulets in stratified fifth- to sixth-century contexts: one depicting a snake-legged 
figure, one a bird, and one a cross in a circle. In addition, the excavators found a Holy 
Rider amulet in the excavation debris from the house (Mitchell 2007, 289-97). As John 
Mitchell has noted, the amulets from Butrint reveal something of the “everyday practices, 
beliefs, and mind-sets” of the occupants (Mitchell 2007, 289). Thus, while relatively few 
amulets come from datable, stratified contexts, those amulets do suggest that such ob- 
jects were not employed by self-consciously deviant heretics or magicians but by ordinary 
Romans utilizing commonly available but ritually potent objects to thwart the powers that 
might do them harm. 


Christian Words and Symbols on Gems and 
Bronze 


A significant number of surviving amulets with Christian words and symbols were made 
from semiprecious gems or hard metals such as bronze. Since the mid-twentieth century, 
several comprehensive studies, museum exhibitions, and (more recently) web resources 
have enhanced our understanding of these types of amulets. Campbell Bonner laid the 
framework for subsequent studies with his Studies in Magical Amulets, Chiefly Greco- 
Egyptian (1950). Bonner’s work consists of a systematic study of nearly four hundred 
metal and gemstone amulets held in European collections such as those at the British Mu- 
seum and France’s Bibliotheque Nationale, American collections such as those at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Walters Art Gallery, and numerous smaller and private collec- 
tions. His study offers brief descriptions of each amulet, photographs, and lengthy chap- 
ters that analyze and categorize the major types of magical amulets, their probable ori- 
gins, their purposes, and the religious influences on their creation. His work was a signifi- 
cant departure from the antiquarian research that characterized earlier publications and 
catalogs. Bonner’s book remains a useful guide, and, significantly for the present chapter, 
his chapter on Palestinian, Syrian, and Christian amulets considers several types of 
amulets with Christian names and symbols, including early depictions of the cross, partic- 
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ular saints, scenes of the Annunciation, and Holy Rider types. The last is worthy of extra 
comment here. 


The Holy Rider type makes up one of the largest subgroups of amulet produced on hard 
metal and gemstones. The earliest forms are usually dated to the third century and fea- 
ture a mounted warrior sometimes identified as Solomon spearing a prostrate woman or 
demon (Bonner 1950, 208-12). The rider is typically surrounded by the ©. 357) inscription 
sic OEÒG Ó vikOv tà kak& (“one God who conquers evil"). Such amulets often feature the 
first words of Psalm 90 (Septuagint) in Greek and frequently invoke archangels by name, 
as well as Iao Sabaoth. Some are enhanced by the addition of the suffering eye on the re- 
verse, referred to in the Testament of Solomon 18:39, a first- to fourth-century text that 
probably originated in a Jewish context before subsequent Christian reworking (Duling 
1983, 945-57). The reverse sides of such amulets are often labeled ompayic 0£00 (“seal of 
God") in apparent reference to Solomon's seal ring, which granted him the power to im- 
prison demons, according to post-biblical legend (Testament of Solomon 1:5-7). Not all 
rider amulets correspond precisely to this type, however. In the example in Figure 19.1, 
from Cyzicus in Asia Minor and dated to the late third century, the rider (presumably 
Solomon, as named in the inscription) spears a demon while accompanied by an angel, 
and the amulet is inscribed with the following formula (after Sorlin Dorigny 1891, 287; 
Cline 2011a, 152-53): 


Figure 19.1 Illustration of Holy Rider amulet from 
Cyzicus. 


(After Sorlin Dorigny 1891, 287) 


Miyana Tappa Ovpina ‘Pagana SapbAatov tov qopobvta 
Aytog Aytoc Aytoc 

IIIIII RPSS 

Ayy£Aoc Apaag pedye uuioyuévn LoAopwv oe 6k 


Michael, Gabriel, Ouriel, Raphael, guard the bearer [of this amulet] 
Holy, holy, holy 

PIPI RPSS 

Angel Araaf! Flee, hated one! Solomon pursues you! 
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The reverse of the amulet in Figure 19.1 depicts the evil eye, perhaps about to be made to 
suffer by a lion, which is also trampling a woman, presumably the Angel Araaf speared by 
Solomon on the obverse and commanded to flee in the inscription. The reverse appears to 
depict solar and lunar deities while using the Trisagion from Isaiah 6:3 (Septuagint) to 

(p. 358) increase the efficacy of the call for protection. Thus, the amulet combines ritual 
elements drawn from Judaism and Greek religion. 


While it is possible that a Christian wore the amulet pictured in Figure 19.1, there is noth- 
ing uniquely Christian about it. However, the material collected by Bonner also shows 
how the Solomon-type rider amulet was adapted to include distinctively Christian sym- 
bols and imagery. In Figure 19.2, the obverse of an amulet said to have been purchased in 
Syria depicts the Holy Rider spearing a female monster, and it employs symbols found in 
other examples of the type (Bonner 1950, 324; Bohak 1995, no. 32). 


Figure 19.2 Christian Holy Rider amulet purchased 
in Syria (KM 26119, Bronze Amulet). 


(Photo: Courtesy of Kelsey Museum of Archaeology, 
University of Michigan) 


The image of the rider displays clear similarities to the Solomon amulet in Figure 19.1, 
but in this case the Christian identity of the rider is signaled by cross on the spear. In ad- 
dition, the reverse features Christ enthroned in the heavens surrounded by the symbols of 
the four evangelists, along with magical charakteres, the Trisagion, Psalm 90 (Septu- 
agint), a lion, a crab, and other ritual enhancements. 


There are many additional examples of Christian Holy Rider figures on amulets, where 
the features that distinguish them from the earlier Solomon type are the spear with the 
cross and a composition strongly evocative of later medieval depictions of St. George and 
similar warrior saints. One remarkable example of an amuletic bracelet or armband that 
appears in Bonner’s study and was reportedly purchased in Syria features four medal- 
lions, one of which depicts a Christian Holy Rider in a manner much like the amulet in 
Figure 19.2. However, the bracelet combines the Holy Rider with one medallion engraved 
with the opening verse of Psalm 90 (Septuagint) and images associated with pilgrimage 
sites in Palestine: the Virgin and Child and the women at the tomb (Bohak 1995, no. 33; 
Bonner 1950, no. 321). The bracelet amulet thus combines a traditionally Jewish 
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apotropaic biblical verse and a Christianized version of the Jewish Solomon amulet with 
the ritual power of the images of pilgrimage sites in the Holy Land. 


(p. 359) The decades following Bonner’s publication have witnessed several scholarly pub- 
lications of museum collections of late Roman magical amulets (Delatte and Derchain 
1964; Michel 2001; Philipp 1986; Zwierlein-Diehl 1992), catalogs of special exhibitions 
featuring amulets (Bohak 1995; Israeli and Mevorah 2000, 159-65; Maguire et al. 1989, 
209-17; Spier 2007b, 227-32), well-illustrated studies of particular types of Late Antique 
amulets (Jones 2016; Naveh and Shaked 1985; Spier 2007a), English translations of an- 
cient instructions for making amulets and related paraphernalia (Betz 1986; Meyer and 
Smith 1994), and the Campbell Bonner Magical Gems Database, which aims to make the 
entire world corpus of magical gems available to the public on line. Due partly to such de- 
tailed publications, amulets have featured prominently in many late twentieth- and twen- 
ty-first-century studies of magic and ritual practices in the Roman world, a trend that 
seems likely to continue as scholars continue to examine the religious and social contexts 
of such objects (Bohak 2008; Faraone 2018; Kotansky 1991; Longenecker 2015, 100-105; 
Smith 1977, 61-62; Vikan 1984). 


One of the first catalogs to follow Bonner’s publication was Alain Delatte and Philippe 
Derchain’s study of over five hundred magical amulets in the Cabinet des Médailles of the 
Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris (1964). Their study included two examples of amulets that 
featured unambiguously Christian names and imagery alongside other words and images 
of ritual power. One invokes “Christos” on the obverse, accompanied by an image of three 
men inside a colonnaded structure, while the obverse features a snake-legged figure with 
a gorgonlike head (Delatte and Derchain 1964, 285, no. 406). The second example fea- 
tures a crucified man and invokes [v]ié [?], natrip, Inoobd Xpioté (“Son [?], Father, Jesus 
Christ”) on the obverse, accompanied by letters and words of power, while the reverse 
features the name “Emmanuel” among other esoteric invocations (reading adapted from 
Spier 2007a, 73, no. 43; Delatte and Derchain 1964, 287, no. 408). Derchain, in the same 
year as the catalog’s publication, argued in a separate publication that the gem with the 
crucifixion dated approximately to the third century, possibly as early as the second, 
which would make the amulet the earliest surviving depiction of the crucifixion of Christ 
(Derchain 1964, 109-13). Josef Engelmann has challenged the authenticity of the amulet 
(Engelmann 1981, 293-94), but most have accepted its authenticity and the second/third- 
century date, including Michel, the author of the catalog of the British Museum, the insti- 
tution that currently holds the amulet, as well as Roy Kotansky, who confirms Felicity 
Harley and Jeffrey Spier’s reading of the inscription (Kotansky 2017, 631-59; Michel 
2001, 1:283-84, no. 457; Spier 2007b, 228-29, no. 55). Harley and Spier have speculated 
that the amulet may indicate that depictions of the Crucifixion were common in more 
public contexts in the second and third centuries, although no such early depictions sur- 
vive, with the earliest surviving public depiction of the Crucifixion, that at Santa Sabina 
at Rome, dated to the 430s. The appearance of the crucifix, cross, anchor, fish, and other 
Christian symbols on possibly second- and third-century gems, pendants, rings, and simi- 
larly amuletic items suggests that such symbols could have appeared on private and 
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household objects prior to their use in public art. However, because most such potentially 
early examples are unprovenanced, such interpretations remain highly speculative. 


(p.360) One of the major limitations of Bonner's study, as well as more recent research, is 
the difficulty in dating gemstone and bronze amulets. Some have been circulating in Eu- 
ropean collections since the Renaissance; others have been purchased from antiquities 
dealers and brought into museums and private collections in Europe, North America, and 
the Middle East in the last two hundred years. In his 2007 study Late Antique and Early 
Christian Gems, Jeffrey Spier describes the history of collecting such objects from the Re- 
naissance until the modern era, noting the frequent selling of fraudulent amulets to en- 
thusiastic collectors and the gradual emergence of a more scholarly approach to collect- 
ing and analysis (Spier 2007a, 1-9). In the past century or so, some collections belonging 
to Europeans and North Americans have been acquired by museums such as the Biblio- 
théque Nationale's Cabinet des Médailles, the Vatican, the Walters, and the British Muse- 
um. Recently, the Israel Museum received a collection of amulets and similar material 
from a private collector that it plans to publish online in the near future. Other collections 
remain private. 


Unprovenanced gemstones and bronze amulets are dated by comparing their shape, 
style, letter-forms, and religious content with the relatively few amulets and gems that 
can be more securely dated. Considerable progress has been made in this type of typolog- 
ical and stylistic dating since Bonner's publication. For example, Spier, in his illustrated 
study of over one thousand early Christian and late Roman engraved gemstones, estab- 
lishes a method for dating unprovenanced gemstone amulets using such criteria (Spier 
2007a, 11-14). Similarly, S. Michel in her comprehensive study of over six hundred “magi- 
cal" amulets in the British Museum's collection (with line drawings and photos) appears 
to use criteria such as the style, content, and previous studies to provide an approximate 
date for unprovenanced amulets (Michel 2001). Most amulets dated by comparisons of 
style and content are placed within a range of one hundred to two hundred years, as in 
the case of the crucifixion and Holy Rider amulets examined in this chapter. 


Prayers and Stories on Metal Lamellae, Pa- 
pyrus, and Parchment 


The Christian character of amulets and their users is often easier to determine on longer- 
form amulets made from materials such as soft metals, parchment, or papyrus. Such 
amulets could be inscribed with tailor-made formulae, requesting that a specific person 
be protected from a particular threat or disease. The material could then be folded and 
placed in a cylinder to be worn around the neck, punctured and sewn with a necklace 
cord, or attached to a person in some similar fashion. Folded-media amulets such as these 
tend primarily to utilize textual invocations as their primary means of enacting protec- 
tion, although such amulets sometimes feature vowel repetitions, Christian symbols such 
as the cross, and other "magical" symbols such as charakteres to increase the efficacy of 
the written invocation. Amulets of this type that draw from the Christian tradition to ef- 
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fect protection and healing frequently use quotations from (. 361) the New Testament 
(especially the opening verses of the gospels), the Septuagint (especially Psalm 90 [= Ma- 
soretic Text 91]), liturgical formulae, and historiolas (short retellings) of biblical stories, 
in particular healing stories. The amulets thus demonstrate the ritual power of narrative 
and the apotropaic potency of represented speech, aspects of Roman-era magic that 
Frankfurter (1995) and Foskolou (2014) have examined in detail. As one would expect of 
the longer-form medium, such amulets provide more detailed and specific information 
about those seeking protection than gemstones. One fourth-century papyrus amulet, for 
example, uses a detailed ritual formula and calls upon the power of Jesus Christ, the Fa- 
ther, Son, Holy Spirit, Mother (of Christ?), and Abrasax to guard a woman named Aria 
from the “one-day chill,” among several other types of fevers (Meyer and Smith 1994, 39- 
40, no. 15 [= Preisendanz 1928, 2.212; = Oxyrhynchus 924]). The details on such amulets 
are a potentially rich source of information about the societies that created and used 
them, and modern scholarship has only begun to explore their potential as resources for 
social and cultural history. For example, amulets like Aria’s can reveal what diseases ear- 
ly Christians and other Romans suffered from and feared, and they can offer a potential 
window into the gendered nature of amulet use, along with other, related lines of investi- 
gation. 


Unlike engraved gems, a significant number of lamellae and papyrus amulets come from 
known archaeological contexts, such as Oxyrhynchus, or from more modern excavations. 
Roy Kostansky’s 1994 publication of such texts of known provenance remains a valuable 
collection. His work demonstrates the geographic range of such amulets across the Ro- 
man Empire between the first and fifth centuries and the manner in which such amulets 
drew from diverse religious traditions, in particular Judaism, in order to increase their ef- 
fectiveness. Kostansky’s study also reveals the appearance of Christian symbols and 
words in the fourth century and afterward, no doubt because of their perceived efficacy, 
as in invocation of the “One God and his Christ” at the end of an otherwise Jewish-seem- 
ing Great Angelic Hierarchy amulet discovered in a tomb at Beirut (Kotansky 1994, 270- 
300). 


A number of Christian folded-media amulets employ parts of the liturgy, Gospel historio- 
las, and/or Gospel incipits—that is, the opening words of one, some, or all four of the 
canonical Gospels. Most amulets of this type are dated by style and letter forms to the 
fifth to sixth centuries, although a few examples have been dated as early as the third to 
fourth century and as late as the eighth century (Jones 2016; de Bruyn 2017). Although 
traditionally excluded from consideration as witnesses to texts in critical studies of the 
New Testament, Brice Jones (2016) has explored the potential use of incipits and other 
New Testament texts in the critical study of the New Testament. Indeed, as Jones’s study 
argues, scripture-quoting amulets provide valuable witnesses to early versions of the New 
Testament, and as his study suggests, their use as evidence for early liturgies and canon 
formation appears ripe for further investigation. Additionally, Jones’s study and other, 
previous publications of such amulets provide powerful evidence for the apotropaic use of 
the Trinitarian and creedal formulae and Christian scriptures, the Gospels in particular, 
indicating that scriptural texts took on powers that exceeded the explicit meaning of their 
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words (e.g., IG 4.204 in Cline 2011b, 63; Kotansky 1994, 301-5; Meyer and Smith 1994, 
41-42, no. 17 [= Preisendanz 1928, 2.219-20]). For example, on . 362) one of the 
amulets in Jones's study that quotes the beginning of all four Gospels as well as other 
parts of the Bible, some quotations of scripture make sense in a request for protection, 
such as the quotation of the beginning of the ever-popular Psalm 90 (Septuagint), 
Matthew 4:23 and its description of Jesus healing "every infirmity," and Psalm 17:3 (Sep- 
tuagint) and its affirmation that God is a refuge (Jones 2016, 65-71, no. 2). However, 
Gospel incipits are harder to explain in an amuletic context, if we expect the text to say 
something related to healing or protection or contain a sympathetic historiola. This is es- 
pecially true of the opening of Luke, which describes the Gospel author's methods of in- 
vestigation. As the amulet has it in Jones's translation, "Since many have undertaken to 
set down an account..." (Jones 2016, 66). Outside of their New Testament context, such 
words would not seem to inspire confidence in their protective power or engage a deity in 
sympathetic healing or protection. However, in this case the amulet is using the opening 
lines of Luke as an apotropaic symbol in itself rather than as a sympathetic historiola or 
to invoke or coerce names of power. The belief in, and use of, the power of sacred texts 
unrelated to the specific meaning of the words that are quoted finds analogies in the sym- 
bolic use of scripture in other religions that rely upon a canon of scripture (Graham 2005, 
8200-1). The symbolic employment of Gospel texts in apotropaic amulets is thus reflec- 
tive of the representational power of the Gospels within the Christian community and the 
possible use of the Gospel texts in this fashion among non-Christians as well. 


The amulet from Jones's collection just described draws exclusively from biblical and 
liturgical material, and one can observe a tendency among folded-media amulets with bib- 
lical and liturgical quotations to avoid overt references to non-Christian deities (as in 
Meyer and Smith 1994, 31-48). However, numerous Late Antique folded-media amulets 
combine Christian symbols and names of power with traditional symbols of ritual power 
and invocations of Greek, Roman, and Egyptian deities, as on the sixth-century amulet 
that uses a cross, along with invocations of Aphrodite, Sabaoth, Adonai, and Horus, to 
protect a house from vermin (Meyer and Smith 1994, 48-49; Preisendanz 1928, 2.209-10 
[= Oxyrhynchus 1060]). As with bronze and gemstone amulets, the folded-media amulets 
are often syncretistic, combining crosses, New Testament texts, and Christian liturgical 
formulae with ritually powerful, but non-Christian, names and symbols. The guiding prin- 
ciple behind such amulets appears to be the perceived efficacy and power of the scrip- 
tures, stories, names, and symbols employed rather than orthodoxy. 


Conclusion: The Power of Holy Symbols, Holy 
Words, and Holy Sites 


In addition to gemstones, bronze pendants, and folded-media amulets, pilgrimage sou- 
venirs were used as amulets for personal protection and healing. As Gary Vikan has con- 
vincingly demonstrated, representations of pilgrimage sites in Palestine appear as 

(p. 363) apotropaic and medicinal symbols on bracelets and other objects, alongside im- 
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ages drawn from the repertory used in Greco-Egyptian magical amulets, in particular the 
image of Chnoubis (Vikan 1984, 74-77). Clay and metal (typically pewter or lead) sou- 
venir flasks known as ampullae were made with holes or rings that would enable them to 
be worn. The best-known of these types of souvenirs are the clay St. Menas flasks from 
Egypt, clay flasks from the church of St. John in Ephesus, and the silver and pewter flasks 
of the Monza/Bobbio type that apparently depict holy sites in Palestine (Grabar 1958; 
Vikan 2010). Such objects could be used to contain holy oils, sediment, or other sec- 
ondary contact relics from the pilgrimage destination. Thus, the apotropaic efficacy of the 
objects was determined by both the images and invocations depicted on them as well as 
the holy materials they carried. 


Although there is evidence for the production and trade in pilgrimage souvenirs earlier in 
the Roman period (Cline 2014; Elsner 1997), the peak production of such Christian pil- 
grimage souvenirs appears to be during the fifth and sixth centuries, when, incidentally, 
the Piacenza Pilgrim provides one of the most detailed descriptions of how such objects 
were used to gather holy oil in Jerusalem (Itin. 18-20). Other textual evidence reveals 
how souvenirs from holy sites and persons could be used to cure illness and injury (Vikan 
1984, 70-86; 2010, 42-53). Although medicinal cures, protection from metaphysical at- 
tack, and Holy Land souvenirs might at first seem to be unrelated, they have a logical 
connection based on early Christian theories of disease, which held demons responsible 
for many physical ailments, as evidenced in Solomon's legendary ability to cast out the 
demons associated with various illness (Testament of Solomon). Pilgrimage souvenirs 
functioned as empirical proof of the manifestation of divine power on earth, and the ritual 
power they contained was believed to be able to banish disease-causing demons and oth- 
er evils from their presence. 


While the form and content of amuletic pilgrimage souvenirs is distinct from gemstone 
and bronze pendants and folded-media amulets, they participate in a shared assumption 
that ritually potent presentational symbols, in the form of words, images, stories, and con- 
tact relics, can protect those who bear them. The representation of pilgrimage destina- 
tions and saints alongside other symbols on such objects reveals the evolving character of 
ritually potent, distinctively Christian apotropaic symbols among Christians and their 
neighbors. The use of pilgrimage souvenirs and relics as amulets thus represents a dis- 
tinct phase in the amuletic use of a Christian apotropaic vocabulary that began with the 
appearance of Christian names of power, images, texts, and stories on gemstone amulets 
in the second and third centuries and continued to evolve with the use of Christian texts 
and symbols on folded-media amulets. The increasing frequency of Christian symbols on 
amulets in various forms during the fourth century and afterward illustrates the rise in 
the perception of Christian symbols as ritually potent among the Roman population. The 
number of amulets that survive from antiquity, their discovery in household and funerary 
contexts, and the frequent discussions of such objects in Late Antique sources indicate 
that they were not marginal objects but rather formed part of the everyday religious lives 
of early Christians and other residents of the late Roman world, designed to keep evil and 
harm at bay by the most effective means available. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The first Christian archaeological evidence in Palestine dates from the third century, in 
the so-called Megiddo church. From 326 onward, Palestine was the focus of imperial 
funding, and grand basilicas were established by order of the emperor Constantine. Sa- 
cred places associated with Jesus’s ancient appearance to Abraham (Mamre), birth (Beth- 
lehem), Crucifixion and Resurrection (Golgotha), and instruction and Ascension (the 
Mount of Olives) have all yielded monumental remains. There is ample material testifying 
to a boom in church building to service Christian pilgrimage and conversion of the popu- 
lation, with Christian building and rebuilding continuing through to the Persian invasion 
of 614 and subsequent Muslim conquest of Palestine in 638. 


Keywords: Megiddo church, Aila, Constantine, Helena, Golgotha, Anastasis, Bethlehem, Eleona, Mamre, Joseph of 
Tiberias 


THE Christian archaeology of Palestine has often focused on traditional holy places exca- 
vated under the auspices of religious authorities such as the Franciscans—designated 
protectors of the holy sites for Catholicism by order of Pope Clement VI in 1342—and the 
Greek Orthodox Church. Outside this sphere, numerous archaeological excavations un- 
dertaken by national authorities and (international and local) academic institutions have 
provided a wealth of data about the churches of Palestine from the third century onward. 
This discussion will focus on some of the major discoveries of most interest at the present 
time (arranged in a chronological framework), summarize key conclusions, and also pro- 
vide some fresh perspectives. 
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From Judaea to Palestine: The Origins of Chris- 
tianity 


Historical sources for the region of Palestine in the Roman era indicate a period of enor- 
mous change. In the first and early second centuries, much of the area of Palestine (in- 
cluding the eastern side of the Dead Sea, the river Jordan, and Golan) was known in Ro- 
man provincial terms as Judaea, and Jewish law—administered from Jerusalem—was in 
operation (Safrai and Stern 1974, i, 377-419, 504-33). The remainder was divided into in- 
dependent cities (and their hinterland) with largely non-Jewish populations: Gaza, Azotus, 
Scythopolis, et cetera (Avi Yonah 1974) (Figure 20.1). After the destruction of the Temple 
and the Roman quashing of the First Revolt in the year 70, Judaean autonomy continued 
only until the end of the Second (or Bar Kokhba) Revolt, put down in 135 ©. 370) (Eshel 
2006). At this point the emperor Hadrian renamed the region in accordance with an alter- 
native ancient designation, Syria Palaestina, and removed Judaean jurisdiction, with an 
administrative reorganization based on autonomous Hellenistic-styled cities and Roman 
coloniae (Millar 1993, 374-86). 


(p. 371) Figure 20.1 Map of sites and toponyms 
noted in the text in the region of Palestine, based on 
Natural Earth Data, and the Ancient World Mapping 
Center: "Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/word- 
press/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


The churches of former Judaea would have been affected by the Roman ruling that 
banned Jews from inhabiting Jerusalem (renamed Aelia, now a Roman colonia) and its 
surrounding area (Tertullian, Advers. Jud. 13; Justin Martyr, Dial. 16; Apol. 1.77; Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. 4.6; Midrash Lamentations Rabbah 2.2; see Taylor 2013). Eusebius thus lists 
fifteen "Hebrew" leaders of the Jerusalem church only through to the end of the Second 
Revolt (Hist. Eccles. 4.5), and he notes that Christians of Jerusalem fled to the city of Pel- 
la, across the Jordan (Hist. Eccles. 3.5.3, Pan. 29.7.7-8; De Mens et Pond. 15; see Taylor 
1993, 43-44). In terms of material evidence, Epiphanius (writing c. 392) records that 
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when Hadrian arrived in Judaea there was “a church of God that was small,” which 
Epiphanius identified as the place where in Acts 1-2 the disciples met in the upper room 
(De Mens. et Pond. 14; see also Bordeaux Pilgrim, Itin. 592; Taylor 1993, 208-13). This 
identification reflects claims about the heritage of the great fourth-century Church of 
Holy Zion, but—despite speculations—no verifiable preexisting Christian remains have 
been uncovered (Taylor 1993, 207-20). 


Roman Palestine: 135-324 


The period following the Bar Kokhba revolt was a thriving one for independent cities in 
which Syro-Palestinian culture blended into a Greco-Roman form (Avi Yonah 1976, 50-51; 
Taylor 1993, 48-85). Eusebius states that from this revolt onward, the leaders of the 
church in Jerusalem were Gentiles (Hist. Eccles. 4.5.1-4; Dem. Evang. 3.5). Golgotha and 
the tomb of Jesus were covered over by a temple to the Roman goddess Venus, Hadrian’s 
family deity (Eusebius, Vita Const. 3.26-27; Jerome, Ep. 58.3; Socrates, Eccles Hist. 1.17; 
Sozomon, Hist. Eccles. 2.1; Rufinus, Hist. Eccles. 9.60); some remains of this temple have 
come to light (Gibson and Taylor, 1994, 65-71; Taylor 1998). 


The Megiddo/Legio Church 


In 2005 a room was found in a salvage excavation in the precincts of the military com- 
pound of Roman Legio (Maximianopolis) and identified as Christian on the basis of a 54- 
square-meter mosaic with one section dedicated to “God Jesus Christ.” The Megiddo 
church, as the room became known, was dated to about 230 on the basis of pottery, coins, 
and the inscription style (Adams 2008, 62-69; 2013, 96-99; Tepper and Di Segni 2006). 
However, Tzaferis (2007) prefers a date in the latter part of the third century. The site’s 
abandonment in about 305, evident in the purposeful covering of the mosaic, relates well 
to the crisis of 303, when the Christian communities of Palestine experienced persecution 
instituted by the emperor Diocletian. Eusebius’s reference in The Martyrs of Palestine to 
Christians in Legio and Legio’s inclusion among the communities that sent bishops to 
Nicaea in 325 (Taylor 1993, 56-64) together indicate a significant Christian presence 
here. 


While discussion has focused on the dating of the structure, the arrangement is also in- 
teresting. The two stones where the offering table was located, and two small mosaics on 
either side, point to centralized activity within a communal space (20 by 30 meters). 
There is no indication of room division, but the mosaics suggest a template of different 
activity zones. On the northeast side, a mosaic rectangle with two fish at the center has 
an inscription stating: “Gaianus, also called Porphyrius, centurion, our brother, has made 
the pavement at his own expense as an act of liberality. Brutius has carried out the work.” 
On the southwest side, another mosaic rectangle contains two further inscriptions. The 
first is significant in recording a woman named Akeptous as the donor of the table: “The 
God-loving Akeptous has offered the table as a memorial to [the] God Jesus Christ.” The 
second inscription on the same panel designates four women without any indication about 
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marital status or family relationships: “Remember Primilla and Cyriaca and Dorothea, and 
moreover also Chreste.” These named women would be appropriately understood as wid- 
ows who had made donations independently. The order of widows remained important 
throughout the early centuries of the church (Eisen 2000, 142-57; Thurston 1989). The 
presence of women need not be surprising in a military camp since after the year 197, 
military men under the rank of centurion were permitted to marry (Phang 2001, 226; and 
see 107-9). 


(p. 372) The mosaics suggest a gendered division of space between the southwest (inscrip- 
tions mentioning women) and the northeast (inscription mentioning men). One may read 
the arrangement of the mosaics, and the rite of the Eucharistic meal, in light of the nor- 
matively gendered construct of the Hellenistic dining room, in which a male space, an- 
dron, and a female space, gunaikon, were the standard pattern. Indeed, the location of 
the room adjacent to the military camp’s bakery likewise suggests that the shared eating 
of bread was key to the function of this space. 


The Megiddo/Legio church is therefore extremely important in two respects. It is the only 
discovered archaeological instance of gendered division of space within early churches, a 
practice firmly attested in literary sources (see Berger 2011, 53-66, for references). It al- 
so problematizes the designations of Christian structures prior to the fourth century, giv- 
en that a “church” may involve little in terms of architectural norms (Adams 2013). The 
Megiddo/Legio church may be compared with the contemporary Dura Europos church 
(see the recent assessment in Adams 2013, 89-95, and Peppard 2016), which had defini- 
tive Christian elements (a baptistery and a graffito mentioning a bishop) and meeting 
rooms that might be interpreted in terms of the household’s normatively gendered 
spaces. The expanded main meeting space at Dura was converted from the andron or 
male dining room, formerly decorated with a Bacchic fresco (Baird 2014), and comprised 
a large room that could have been internally divided according to gender (MacMullen 
2009, 5). 


The Aila Church? 


Thomas Parker (1999, 150-51; 2003) has proposed that a building in ancient Aila (Aqaba) 
is a church dating to the late third or early fourth century, built within second-century do- 
mestic structures, and probably destroyed in the earthquake of 363 (Russell 1980; 
Thomas, Parker, and Niemi 2007). The identification is not without its merits. The two-sto- 
ry structure was made of mud brick on courses of stone foundations (26 by 16 meters), 
and apparently oriented to the east with features that appear like a rectangular apse, 
chancel screen, arched doorways, and vaulted nave and aisle. One of the walls showed 
red and black paint, and the central areas yielded fragments of glass oil lamps, dining 
ware, and coins. Like the Legio church, this building may possibly have been a space for 
Christian congregations associated with the Roman army, which had a large base in Aila. 
Yet the lack of distinctive surviving Christian iconography or inscriptions ultimately 
makes the building’s Christian identification uncertain. 
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Byzantine Palestine: 324-638 


The conversion and military success of the emperor Constantine brought a wave of huge 
changes in Palestine, as the land was transformed into a locale of magnificent Christian 
basilicas and shrines. Two years after Constantine’s defeat of Licinius in 324, the mother 

(p. 373) of the newly converted emperor, Helena, visited Palestine, accompanied by Eu- 
tropia, the mother of Constantine’s daughter-in-law (Taylor 1992-93), and inaugurated a 
program of Christianization that would last to the seventh century (see Hunt 1984; Walk- 
er 1990; Taylor 1993, 295-332; Wilken 1992). As pilgrimage boomed and the local popula- 
tion became largely Christian, churches and shrines proliferated throughout this new 
Holy Land. The rich textual sources for Christianity, and especially Christian pilgrimage, 
in Byzantine Palestine allow some direct comparisons between precise descriptions of 
features and the results of excavations; the material remains often, but not always, cor- 
roborate texts. 


The archaeology of Byzantine Palestine has been the subject of numerous useful surveys 
and synthetic studies (see, for example, Magness 2012, 320-48; Parker 1999; Tsafrir and 
Israeli 2000). Byzantine mosaics in Israel and the Occupied Palestinian Territories have 
been thoroughly catalogued and studied by Andrew Madden (2014). Crowfoot (1941) was 
the first to present comprehensively the churches of Byzantine Palestine, but Ovadiah 
(1970) and Tsafrir (1993) have contributed further studies; for the spread of early Chris- 
tianity in the region, see Stemberger (2000). It is not possible to summarize all of the ma- 
terial here; rather, we will focus on a few key matters that deserve more attention. 


Important at the start is to define geographical parameters. In 390, the administrative 
districts of the Eastern Empire were reformed, so the former Arabia Petraea became des- 
ignated as Palaestina Tertia, and the former Palestine was divided into Palaestina Prima 
in the south (with its capital at Caesarea) and Palaestina Secunda in the north (with its 
capital in Scythopolis). This terminology confuses the picture of the boundaries, and for 
the purposes of this section, the area of Palaestina Tertia is not included (this area com- 
prises Arabia, which was the former Nabataea, and the eastern side of the Dead Sea and 
the river Jordan, which lie in the region of modern-day Jordan; for this, see Schick, Chap- 
ter 21 in this volume). 


Constantinian Churches and the Churches of Palaestina Prima 


Since literate Christian pilgrims recorded their observations and the stories they heard, 
texts are a vital source for dating archaeological and architectural features. At Golgotha, 
Constantine’s initiatives are frequently subsumed into the legend of the True Cross, in 
which his mother, Helena, is the principal agent in the discovery of a relic of the cross 
(Baert 2004). While this legend may seem too full of the miraculous to have a historical 
core, an “archaeological discovery” of the purported cross may well have been made. The 
cross was much dispersed already by about 348: Cyril of Jerusalem would claim that the 
“whole world” was filled with pieces of the wood (Cat. 4.10, 10.19, 13.4). Drijvers (1992) 
has argued the Jerusalem church invented the story of the finding of the cross, since Eu- 
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sebius does not mention it when describing the Martyrium basilica on Golgotha (Life of 
Constantine 3.25-40). However, Eusebius does allude to it in his Praise of Constantine 
9.16 (Drake 1985). That wood at the site of Golgotha was Christ's actual (».374 cross is 
unlikely, since there is no evidence that Romans ever buried crosses used for executions, 
but it is possible that a long beam of old wood was discovered and hailed as the lost cross 
at the time of the empress Helena's visit. This was venerated for centuries in Jerusalem 
(Egeria, Itin. 36.5, 37.1-3; Piacenza Pilgrim, Itin. 20). 


The Constantinian basilica constructed in Jerusalem was understood to encompass the 
large site of Golgotha (see Taylor 1998). The tomb—uncovered beneath the demolished 
Temple of Venus—was cut from rock and shaped into a block enclosed by the Edicule, or 
"small house," standing alone in a wide, open courtyard west of the basilica. However, 
this was soon enclosed to create a round structure known as the Anastasis. While this 
roofed structure is normally dated to the time of Constantius II, circa 361, Shalev-Hurvitz 
(2015, 43-77) has argued it should be considered part of Constantine's work before his 
death in 337. However, that view is not without problems, since round or octagonal struc- 
tures with domed roofs would have called to mind imperial mausolea, which "stood as 
tangible reminders of the individuals whose remains were contained therein" (Johnson 
2009). Surrounding the Edicule with a ring of columns without a roof would have avoided 
any simple analogy with the imperial mausolea and would signal Christ's tomb as an emp- 
ty one, without bodily remains. Opening the roof to heaven above would have architec- 
turally proclaimed Christ's resurrection. 


The church and its surrounding sites of veneration, dedicated in September 335 (Euse- 
bius, Laud. Const. 11-18), have been the subject of numerous important studies (e.g., Cor- 
bo 1981-82; Coüasnon 1974; Duckworth 1922; Gibson and Taylor 1994, 73-85; Griffith- 
Jones 2018; Harvey 1935b; Heisenberg 1908; Krautheimer 1967; Parrot 1957; Patrich 
1993; Vincent and Abel 1922-26, 89-300; Vogüé 1860; Wilson 1906). Archaeological exca- 
vations in the area of the church have brought to light substructural elements of the Mar- 
tyrium, the Cross/Calvary chapel (Katsimbinis 1977; Lavas 1998), the Edicule (Biddle 
1999), and the Rotunda (Chen 1979a; Kleinbauer 1998; 2006, 128-31; Shalev-Hurvitz 
2015, 43-77), from which it is possible to imagine the superstructures on the basis of 
comparable basilicas elsewhere (e.g., the churches of Diocletian in Split and Constantine 
in Trier; Odahl 1995). Sensationally, during restorations of the Edicule in 2016, the Na- 
tional Technical University of Athens exposed and analyzed lime mortar and a grey mar- 
ble slab on the tomb (Romey 2017). The lime mortar was dated by optically stimulated lu- 
minescence to the mid fourth century. The slab can be seen as broken and partial, but it 
includes a double-barred (or patriarchal) cross cut into a corner. The standard shape for 
reliquaries of the True Cross as early as the sixth century (Werner 1990, 178-80), this 
type of Byzantine cross is highly appropriate. 


The buildings of Golgotha, including the Edicule, were destroyed by Caliph Hakim in 
1009 (Canard 1965), but the Anastasis survives in the perimeter wall (preserved to 11.10 
meters) and floor, which was rebuilt into the Crusader Rotunda in the early twelfth centu- 
ry. Parts of the atrium of the church have been discovered: remains of the huge central 
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entrance may be seen on Khan es-Zeit Street (Figure 20.2), and the southern doorway 
was found in the Russian compound (Gibson and Taylor 1994, 74). Deep stylobate walls 
were exposed in the Armenian Chapel of St. Vartan and elsewhere. In the area €. 375) of 
the Coptic Patriarchate north of the present church, Gideon Avni and Jon Seligman exca- 
vated a square structure (16.2 by 16.2 meters) dated to the Constantinian period (Avni 
and Seligman 2003). The excavators note that this adjoined the Martyrium basilica and is 
situated just 15 meters from a large Byzantine cistern, which suggests to them it may be 
part of the Baptistery. 


Figure 20.2 On the right of this picture stand the 
large ashlars of the Constantinian (fourth century) 
entrance to the Martyrium complex, preserved in the 
storerooms of Zalatimo’s bakery, Old City of 
Jerusalem. 


(Photo: Joan E. Taylor) 


On the Mount of Olives, Constantine built the Eleona basilica at a locality associated with 
Jesus’s teaching of his disciples (Eusebius, Dem. Evang. 6.18; Laud. Const. 9.16-17; Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim, Itin. 595); Egeria frequently mentions the Eleona in her visit in 383 (Itin. 
30.3, 31.1, 33.1-2, 35.1-2). Vincent’s excavations (Vincent 1910, 1911; Vincent and Abel 
1914, 337-74; 1957; Abel 1918; Loukianoff 1939; Bloedhorn 1995; Taylor 1993, 143-56) 
revealed remains of this basilica in portions of a mosaic floor in the plastered cave 
chapel, which is now within the Pater Noster church complex (Figure 20.3). The basilica 
(30.5 by 19 meters) comprised a nave and two side aisles with two rows of six columns, 
and a portico and an atrium with three entrances to the west wall. As in the Basilica of 
the Nativity (discussed later in this section), two sets of stairs led down to a cave chapel 
beneath the altar area. 
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Figure 20.3 The Constantinian (fourth century) Cave 
Chapel of Eleona (heavily restored). 


(Photo: Joan E. Taylor) 


(». 376) On the summit of the Mount of Olives is the round Ascension Church (26.5 meters 
in diameter), the Imbomon, which was excavated by Corbo (1960). Shalev-Hurvitz (2015, 
85-115) has plausibly argued that this structure was part of the same Constantinian com- 
plex. While Egeria does not explicitly describe the Imbomon as a church (Itin. 31.1, 35.4, 
39.3, 43.5; Walker 1990, 201-13), Eusebius associates the cave of the teaching and the 
place of the Ascension in his statement that Helena beautified a cave to commemorate 
the Ascension (Vita Const. 3.41-42). If the Imbomon is Constantinian, a church complex 
stretched more than 100 meters from the Ascension Church to the Eleona basilica, appro- 
priately commanding the top of the Mount of Olives. 


Bethlehem was the site of the Basilica of the Nativity, enshrining the cave associated with 
Christ's birth. Originally constructed by Constantine, the first basilica had an octagonal 
structure at its eastern end enclosing the Cave of the Nativity (part of a network of an- 
cient caves), which was accessed by stairways on the west leading from the building's 
side aisles and nave. In the center of the octagon a 4-meter-wide hole provided a view of 
the cave and altar. Probes conducted by the Palestinian Department of Antiquities in the 
1930s revealed sections of a mosaic floor in the narthex and nave, aisles, and octagon 
(Hamilton 1947; Harvey 1935a, 1937; Richmond 1936, 1937a, 1937b). The mosaic in the 
nave has geometric patterns surrounded by a frame of interconnected circles decorated 
with flowers and fruit. The mosaic of the octagon is a rich geometric program with figura- 
tive motifs such as birds and flowers. As later excavations in the .377) compound of the 
adjacent Franciscan Church of Saint Catherine proved that the mosaic floor was embed- 
ded directly on bedrock, Bagatti (1952) concluded it was the floor of the original Constan- 
tinian structure. Remnants of the Constantinian basilica survive as columns, bases, and 
other architectural elements now outside the building. 
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Figure 20.4 The Church of the Nativity, now heavily 
buttressed (with 'U' shaped addition) and with the 
original central and north doorways—as outlined—al- 
most entirely filled in. The Armenian monastery on 
the right blocks the original south doorway. The low- 
er stonework of the facade has much larger building 
blocks than the upper level. Normally understood as 
a church from the time of Justinian (sixth century), it 
is suggested here that much of the facade dates to 
the time of Constantine (fourth century). 


(Photo: Joan E. Taylor) 


In 556 the Constantinan church was burned in the final Samaritan Revolt (Cyril of 
Scythopolis, Vita Sabae 70-72; Crown 1989, 74), and rebuilt by Justinian. The issue of 
what elements of the Church of Nativity surviving today belong to the period of Constan- 
tine and what to Justinian's is unclear without a full structural survey, though Justinian 
obviously remodeled the octagon to become a three-apsed structure with steps on either 
side leading down to the sacred cave. An octagonal baptismal font in the southern aisle 
clearly bears a sixth-century inscription. However, the three huge entrances to the 
narthex, blocked and buttressed in later centuries, are surely Constantinian (Figure 20.4). 
These large rectangular doorways are similar to the Constantinian entrance to the Mar- 
tyrium complex and other Constantinian churches (e.g., Santa Constanza in Rome or the 
Aula Palatina in Trier), and they are built of larger .378) stonework quite different from 
that of the Justinianic superstructural walls of the church and apse (Figure 20.5). Inside 
the church, archaeologists exposed remains of three entrances corresponding to these 
doorways, showing also steps to the level of the main church. As the columns within the 
church stand on the level of a nineteenth-century slab pavement that appears to have re- 
placed (any remains of) the Justinianic floor, the main superstructure should be Justinian- 
ic. 
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Figure 20.5 The back of the apse of the Church of 
the Nativity, Bethlehem, showing smaller stonework 
from the time of Justinian (sixth century) than the 
time of Constantine (fourth century). 


(Photo: Joan E. Taylor) 


Although one late literary source, the tenth-century Annals (252 [1.17.3]) of Eutychius of 
Alexandria, states that Justinian demolished and rebuilt the church completely from 
scratch, this must indicate only the inner octagon. Archaeological investigations have re- 
vealed a layer of ash and burnt debris, including roof tiles, suggesting that the super- 
structure of the building was burnt and damaged in 556, but not all was gone, and that 
this required rebuilding but not total replacement. Thus, Justinian’s builders tore down 
the octagonal structure over the Cave of the Nativity and expanded the church to the 
east, creating a new superstructure, but they maintained the central shape of the main 
part of the church and incorporated surviving elements, notably the fagade and en- 
trances. The basilica survived the Persian conquest of 614 (Avni 2010 shows the lack of 
archaeological evidence for widespread destruction of churches) and remains today the 
only church in Palestine to survive intact in its sixth-century form (Chen 1979b; Vincent 
1914; Weigand 1911). 


(p. 379) One final Constantinian church in Palaestina Prima was the renovated structure 
at Mamre, the locus of a regional cult of Abraham (Kofsky 1998). A sacred oak tree here 
(or terebinth; see Hepper and Gibson 1994) marked the location where three angels visit- 
ed Abraham (Gen 18:1-22), one of them being typologically identified as Jesus (Eusebius, 
Dem Evang. 5.9; Vita Const. 3.52-53, Sozomon, Hist. Eccles. 2). Herod had a sacred enclo- 
sure built here in the first century BCE, and Hadrian further developed the site. After Eu- 
tropia reported a cult to the emperor at this location, Constantine remade the structure. 
Excavations by Mader in 1926-28 (Kretschmar 1972; Mader 1957) and by Magen in the 
1980s (Magen 2003) have brought to light a small Constantinian basilica with an open 
atrium that enclosed the sacred oak and well, but the Herodian rectangular structure (65 
by 49 meters) continued to be maintained (see Taylor 1993, 86-95). 
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Galilee and the Churches of Palaestina Secunda 


Examinations by Mordecai Aviam (2007) have shown that central Galilee was largely in- 
habited by Jews between the second and fourth centuries. While there is no clear archae- 
ological evidence for Jewish-Christians in the second and third centuries, as we will dis- 
cuss (Taylor 1993, summarized in Broadhead 2010, 301-51), archaeological evidence does 
seem to support Epiphanius’s story that a Jewish convert, the comes Joseph of Tiberias, 
constructed churches for visitors in the Jewish towns of Tiberias, Diocaesarea (Seppho- 
ris), Nazareth, and Capernaum around the year 335, in order to make Jewish converts 
(Epiph., Pan. 30.11.9-10; Taylor 1993, 227-28, 289-90; see Goranson 1999). Excavations 
in the area of the Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land at Capernaum, for example, have 
revealed evidence for a transformation of a first-century BCE dwelling into an expanded 
space in the mid-fourth century, and then into an octagonal church in the fifth century. 
The very simple early pilgrim church is defined as Christian by its clear examples of pil- 
grim graffiti on the walls; the pilgrim Egeria visited the church around 383 and under- 
stood it as the House of Peter (cited in Peter the Deacon, Itin., V2; see Corbo 1975; Taylor 
1993, 268-94). 


Likewise, archaeological excavations at a cave in Nazareth (in the present Basilica of the 
Annunciation) have shown its development in the middle of the fourth century, with the 
construction of a basilica in the following century (Bagatti 1969). The fourth-century mo- 
saics and graffiti indicate that it was dedicated to Mary, and the structure was distin- 
guished by decorated plastered walls (Taylor 1993, 221-67). It may be that Egeria visited 
this cave “where Mary lived” in the late fourth century (Peter the Deacon, Itin. T). This 
was developed in the fifth century. However, Ken Dark has identified this cave noted by 
Egeria, which included a well, under a later church (Church of the Nutrition) within the 
grounds belonging to the Sisters of Nazareth (Dark 2012, 177-78). 


According to Epiphanius, Joseph of Tiberias built a small church in Tiberias, in part of a 
former Hadrianeum (Pan. 30.12), and another in Diocaesarea (Pan. 30.12. 9) during the 
reign of the emperor Constantine. In excavations led by Yizhar Hirschfeld in 2007, a large 
wall identified as the apparently unfinished Hadrianeum was partly brought to ©. 380) 
light in the southern part of Tiberias, and there was also a large Christian basilica built 
further to the east, as if expanding out of the eastern edge of the former imperial cult site 
(Stepansky 2008). While the basilica has been dated to the fourth to fifth century and is 
not the small church built by Joseph, its proximity to the Hadrianeum may indicate that 
the small church was remade into this larger structure in the same way that expansions 
subsumed fourth-century structures in larger buildings in Capernaum and Nazareth. 


In Diocaesarea/Sepphoris the churches that have come to light date from the fifth and 
sixth centuries and are located on either side of the Cardo Maximus in the lower city. The 
eastern church was built into a second-century temple, south of the decumanus (Weiss 
2010, 2015), which may be the building noted by the Piacenza Pilgrim in 570 (Itin. 161) 
as a place where he could see the jar and basket of Mary, the mother of Christ. The devel- 
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opment of a former temple as a Christian structure would fit with Joseph’s work in 
Tiberias, but only further excavation will reveal whether fourth-century remains survive. 


Jewish-Christians? 


Christian writers of the fourth century such as Eusebius and Epiphanius describe the 
presence of Jewish-Christians in the Golan area (Eus., Onom. 172.1-3; Epiph., Pan. 
29.7:.7;. 30.2.8-9, 18.1, and see Jerome, Lib. loc. 112; Taylor 1993, 36-41; Broadhead 
2010, 346-49). Archaeological remains identified as “Jewish-Christian” include cross- 
menorahs from Breikah and Khan Bandak-Ghadiriyeh (Schumacher 1888, 116, 183, Figs. 
23, 27, 74-76). Greek inscriptions from Farj include both Jewish and Christian symbols— 
the menorah, fish, cross, and palm branch—scratched lightly on black basalt architectur- 
al fragments (Dauphin 1982, 1984). The Farj fragments, however, probably derived from a 
church that had been a synagogue, and date from the fourth century at the earliest (see 
Taylor 1993, 39, for the dating of the cross on Cavalry; see also Negev 1963 and Sperber 
1965 for the dating of menorah types). Since mainstream Christians inscribed crosses 
over existing menorahs as part of the appropriation of Jewish sites (as outlined by Fine 
2014), a clear identification of Jewish-Christians is wanting. 


Conversely, at the so-called House of Kyrios Leontis at Scythopolis/Beth Shean, in a large 
fourth- to sixth-century structure with a mosaic containing Nilotic and Alexandrian scenes 
(Bahat 1981; Zori 1966), Zeev Safrai (2003) finds evidence of Jewish-Christians in a possi- 
ble menorah, the Jewish name of Kloubas (Leontis’s brother), and doves in the mosaic. 
However, the identification of Christian motifs is doubtful (see Broadhead 2010, 343-45). 
One would need to see definitive Christian symbols to argue for Christian usage; a dove is 
not enough to identify Christians, since it appears as a motif in the depictions of Noah’s 
ark in synagogue art (at Gerasa, for example; see Hachlili 2009, 65-75). Since neither of 
these images are clearly “Christian,” we should not identify Jewish-Christians here. As 
the fifth-century Huqoq synagogue mosaic tells us, Jews could use a wide repertoire of 
representative art (Magness et al. 2018). 


0.38) Other Byzantine Churches in Palestine 


Every place with biblical significance had associated Christian structures for pilgrimage 
during the Byzantine period, and there is no space here to discuss them fully. Churches, 
monasteries, and lauras were built in major cities and in numerous towns (Hirschfeld 
1992; Patrich 1989, 1995). By the fifth century, there were two prominent architectural 
plans for churches. Most were basilical with a rectangular shape, a central nave, usually 
with columns and aisles, a chancel with altar and semicircular apse (or apses) facing east, 
and a narthex with atrium in the west. However, some were octagonal: the fifth-century 
church at Capernaum (Corbo 1975); the church built over the destroyed imperial cult 
temple in Caesarea (Avner 2008); the Kathisma church (Avner 2003; Testini 1962, 1964); 
and the church of the Theotokos on Mount Gerizim, built by Emperor Zeno after putting 
down the Samaritan revolt in 484 (Magen 1990). These had a central focus, like the simi- 
lar "concentric" constructions of the fourth-century Anastasis and the Church of the As- 
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cension (Parker 1999, 151-52; Shalev-Hurvitz 2015), with the round form also found in 
the church of Scythopolis (Arav 1989). Cruciform plans were adopted in the Church of 
Mary’s Tomb, in Jacob’s Well in Shechem, and in two Gazan churches (Parker 1999, 152). 


Jerusalem’s churches and others in Palestine are found beautifully rendered in the sixth- 
century Madaba Mosaic map (Figure 20.6). For Jerusalem, the map shows a long cardo 
running from present-day Damascus Gate to Mount Zion (Piccirillo and Alliata 1999), and 
a second street running on the west of the Temple Mount. Of the churches that can be 
identified in the mosaic, archaeological investigations have illuminated the Martyrium 
basilica on Golgotha, the Anastasis (discussed earlier), and the nearby Church of St. John 
the Baptist Prodromos (Humbert 2009), probably shown just to the right of the Martyri- 
um close to a street leading to David’s (Jaffa) Gate. The map shows in addition the Probat- 
ica (Sheep Pool) church of St. Mary at Bethesda (Dauphin 2005; Dauphin and Gibson 
2011; Mauss 1888; Rousée 1965); the Nea Theotokos (dedicated in 543), which has been 
revealed as having considerable underground vaults (Avigad 1977, 1993; Gutfeld 2012; 
Taylor 2008); the Siloam church (Dickie 1897; Reich 2011; Wilkinson 1978); and Holy 
Zion (Gisler 1935), dedicated in 394, venerating the upper room of the Last Supper and 
Pentecost (Taylor 1993, 211-12). 


Material Culture 


The rise of Christianity brought a new form of material culture to Palestine. Roman fine 
red-slipped sigillata pottery was replaced by a type manufactured in North Africa, Egypt, 
and Asia Minor (Phocaean), which sometimes had distinctive Christian motifs (Magness 
2012, 343-44; Parker 1999, 160-69). Hard, thin Jerash pottery continued a type formerly 
associated with the Nabataeans but also was painted with Christian motifs. . 382) Like- 
wise, some pear-shaped "slipper" lamps made by pressing two molds together (upper and 
lower) were decorated with Christian images and inscribed with proclamations such as 
"The light of Christ shines beautifully for all" or "Of the Mother of God,” indicating their 
use within churches and on pilgrimage routes (Magness 1993, 174-77). Byzantine tombs 
have yielded numerous examples of blown-glass vessels, including sixth-century examples 
of mold-blown glass flasks and jugs showing the cross or the Edicule, produced in 
Jerusalem for pilgrims to carry holy oil (Barag 1970, 1971; Newby 2006). Clearly there 
were myriad changes of material culture in this period (Parker 1999, 160-67) as Palestine 
became the key centre of pilgrimage and Christian settlement. 
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Figure 20.6 The sixth-century mosaic map in the 
Church of St. George, Madaba, Jordan, showing the 
city of Jerusalem. A central street known as the Car- 
do runs from left to right, with the martyrium basili- 
ca and round anastasis in the centre. On the right 
are two further large basilicas: the Nea (upper) and 
Holy Zion (lower). 


(Photo: Joan E. Taylor) 


Conclusion 


Christian archaeology in Palestine is rich in architectural innovations, showing how 
spaces were created and adapted to the needs of community assemblies and movements. 
A range of texts are particularly useful in enabling archaeologists to understand the 

(p.383) Jayouts and forms of buildings, as visitors sought to document what they encoun- 
tered, but can also create interpretive problems for the archaeologist, who has to consid- 
er evidence independently. The region boasts one of the earliest Christian assembly 
rooms in the world, in the Megiddo/Legio church, as well as survivals of the earliest impe- 
rial basilicas, including the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 


In terms of fresh perspectives, it has been suggested here that the Church of the Nativity 
retains more of the Constantinian superstructure than has hitherto been recognized: 
three Constantinian entrances and a facade wall. We may also agree with Shalev-Hurvitz 
that the Imbomon round church on the top of the Mount of Olives was originally Constan- 
tinian, which asks us to imagine a far more splendid constellation of structures running 
from the top of the Mount of Olives to the Eleona. Whether there was a rotunda ceiling 
over the Edicule at the outset is a question warranting further debate, but it should be re- 
membered that the Tomb of Christ was not a mausoleum, as such, but conceptually an 
empty shell from which the body of Christ emerged, which makes an open sky appropri- 
ate. 


The layout and mosaics of the Megiddo/Legio church have also been considered, and it is 
suggested these indicate gendered space, which offers a fruitful paradigm for future dis- 
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cussion of the churches of the Christian East in the light of textual evidence, and women’s 
activities in Christian assemblies. Finally, conclusions reached previously (Taylor 1993) 
are affirmed, in that Jewish-Christian remains still cannot be verified, though a determi- 
nation of any specific heterodox form of Christianity from archaeological data alone may 
demand too much of the evidence. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Well over three hundred sites, including over 150 well-preserved churches, provide abun- 
dant archaeological information on Christianity in Jordan. Archaeological investigation 
over the past hundred years has often focused on revealing architecture and mosaic 
floors, while careful, improved excavation techniques and use of scientific methods of 
analysis of finds in recent decades provide insights into anthropological topics, such as 
occupational history; standards of post-excavation conservation have improved as well. 
From their origins in the fourth century, material forms of Christianity spread in the fifth 
century and reached their high point in the sixth and seventh centuries, continuing into 
the early Islamic period, only to decline in the eighth century and beyond. 


Keywords: Byzantine archaeology, early Islamic archaeology, archaeology in Jordan, early Christian archaeology, 
churches, mosaics, destruction of images 


THE area of the modern-day country of Jordan has rich archaeological evidence for early 
Christianity from the fourth century to the eighth century. Some 150 well-preserved 
church buildings, plus nearly a hundred other churches that have been completely or 
mostly destroyed, were listed in a recent corpus of sites (Michel 2001). Adding recent dis- 
coveries, unpublished sites, and sites with other types of Christian antiquities, such as 
tombstones, brings the total number of early Christian sites in Jordan to well over three 
hundred. Some two-thirds of the churches have been excavated, so the archaeological ev- 
idence for early Christianity in Jordan is as abundant as anywhere in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. 


This chapter presents the state of early Christian archaeology in Jordan. After an intro- 
duction and presentation of the time period and area under investigation, this article dis- 
cusses the history of research and critiques research methodology, standards of excava- 
tion, and post-excavation conservation. The chapter then highlights some developments 
in the Byzantine and early Islamic periods from the fourth century through the eighth 
century and beyond. 
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Jordan 


Time Period and Area Covered 


There is almost no archaeological evidence for Christianity in Jordan prior to the fourth 
century, so our survey starts in the fourth century, continues past the Muslim conquest of 
the 630s, and ends in the early Abbasid period in the late eighth century. At that point the 
evidence for a continued Christian presence largely comes to an end, so it serves as the 
best end point for a discussion of early Christian archaeology in Jordan. 


Modern-day Jordan fell within different Late Roman/Byzantine provinces along the south- 
east border of the Roman Empire. After reorganizations in the fourth century the north- 
ern part of Jordan as far south as the Wadi Mujib was within the Province of Arabia, 
which included southern Syria, with its capital at Bostra (Bosra) and bishoprics in Jordan 
at Esbous (Hesban), Gerasa (Jerash), Madaba, and Philadelphia (Amman) (Figure 21.1). 


, 
i 


Figure 21.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of Jordan, based on Natural Earth 
Data, and the Ancient World Mapping Center: 

^Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/ 
map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


(p.392) (p.393) Palestine west of the Jordan River, but including the east side of the Jor- 
dan River valley, was Palaestina Prima, with its capital at Caesarea and a bishopric at 
Livias (Tall al-Ram), while Galilee and the Golan Heights, including a small part of north- 
west Jordan, was Palaestina Secunda, with its capital at Scythopolis (Beth Shean) and 
bishoprics at Capitolias (Bayt Ras), Gadara (Umm Qeis), and Pella (Tabaqat Fahl). 


Southern Jordan south of the Wadi Mujib was Palaestina Tertia, which also included 
southern Palestine and much of the Sinai Peninsula, with its capital at Petra (Wadi Musa) 
and other bishoprics at Aila (al-‘Aqaba), Areopolis (al-Rabba), Arindela (Gharandal), Au- 
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gustopolis (Udhruh), Charach Moab (al-Karak), Phaeno (Faynan), and Zoara (Ghor al- 
Safi). 


The Province of Arabia was within the Patriarchate of Antioch, while the three provinces 
of Palestine were within the Patriarchate of Jerusalem, established by the Council of Chal- 
cedon in 451. 


History of Research 


The study of early Christianity in Jordan is by necessity based on archaeological evidence 
because there are few surviving texts about Christians. The existing textual information, 
which consists mostly of attestations of bishops participating in church councils (see 
Fedalto 1988; Michel 2001, 426-33; Piccirillo 2005) and other scattered references in 
saints’ lives or other historical sources, does not enable the writing of a detailed and con- 
nected history. But by combining archaeology and written sources, a better understand- 
ing of early Christianity in Jordan can be achieved. The best such general study is by 
Michele Piccirillo, published in French and Italian editions (2002a, 2002b), which ex- 
pands on his presentation in English in an earlier work (Piccirillo 1993), while Anne 
Michel’s study of church architecture (2001), which includes a comprehensive corpus of 
church sites with complete bibliography, is fundamentally important. This chapter will 
frequently cite her corpus entries. 


Our understanding of the archaeological evidence for early Christianity in Jordan is an ac- 
complishment of the past one hundred years. The first major documentations of ancient 
church remains in Jordan came in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries in the 
city of Madaba (see Piccirillo 1989) with its rich mosaic floors, such as the famous sixth- 
century map depicting the Holy Land, discovered in 1896 (see Piccirillo and Alliata 1999), 
and in northern Jordan during expeditions by Princeton University in 1904-5 (Butler 
1907-21). 


The first major multiyear archaeological projects were the excavations by Yale University 
in the Decapolis city of Gerasa (Jerash) from 1928 to 1934 (Kraeling 1938) and by the 
Franciscans at the monastery commemorating Moses at Mount Nebo and in the nearby 
town of Khirbat al-Mukhayyat starting in 1933 (Saller 1941; Saller and Bagatti 1949). One 
result of those projects was John Crowfoot’s extensive coverage of Jordan in his lectures 
in 1937 about early churches in Palestine, the first general summary of the topic (Crow- 
foot 1941). 


(p. 394) Starting in 1936 Reginetta Canova, based at the Italian Hospital in Karak, collect- 
ed more than four hundred early Christian tombstones in two dozen town and village 
sites across the Karak plateau (Canova 1954). By the mid-twentieth century, some 141 ar- 
chaeological sites in Jordan were known to have early Christian antiquities, including 
church remains, stray architectural elements, and inscriptions (Saller and Bagatti 1949, 
221-35). 
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In the first decades after World War II, early Christian churches were excavated at the 
pace of one or two a year. Starting in the late 1970s, a number of large-scale projects be- 
gan, such as the excavations in the city of Pella between 1979 and 1985 (McNicoll et al. 
1992; McNicoll, Smith, and Hennessy 1982; Smith and Day 1989) and in Franciscan exca- 
vations in the Madaba region, at Mount Nebo starting in 1976 (Piccirillo and Alliata 1998) 
and Umm al-Rasas, ancient Mefaa, starting in 1986 (Piccirillo and Alliata 1994). Michele 
Piccirillo, the prolific excavator of churches in the Madaba region (see his festschrift, 
Dauphin and Hamarneh 2011), also put together an exhibit of mosaic panels from Jordan 
that toured Europe in the 1980s; Italian (Piccirillo 1986), French, and German versions of 
the exhibit catalogue were published. The success of the exhibit in France led to a confer- 
ence about the churches and mosaics of Jordan held in 1989 (Duval 2003). 


Another site where a long-term, major project started in the 1970s is the Decapolis city of 
Umm Qeis, ancient Gadara, in the northwest corner of Jordan (see Weber 2002, 126-33, 
344-48, 359-73 for summaries of the Christian remains). Of special interest are an octag- 
onal church from the sixth century and adjacent basilica from the seventh century as well 
as a five-aisled basilica from the mid-fourth century that incorporated a large under- 
ground Roman funerary crypt (al-Daire 2001). 


Several other major excavation projects that got under way in the 1980s remain poorly 
published, such as the six churches in the Decapolis city of Abila in northern Jordan (for 
the best summary see Michel 2001, 111-20), the fifteen or so churches at the large town 
of Umm al-Jimal in northeast Jordan (see Michel 2001, 166-82), and the eight churches at 
Khirbat al-Samra in north central Jordan, although some 850 funerary stele marked with 
crosses found in an early Christian cemetery there have been published in detail (Bauzou 
et al. 1998; see also Michel 2001, 192-206). Along with the crosses, a couple dozen of the 
tombstones have brief inscriptions in Greek, while some eighty-five have inscriptions in a 
form of Christian Aramaic in use around 550-650. 


Another site with multiple churches is the large town of Rihab, east of Jerash. Early work 
on some of the churches there was published (see Piccirillo 1981), but little has been pub- 
lished about the ongoing work by the Jordanian Department of Antiquities (Michel 2001, 
212-22). Arecent claim by a Jordanian archaeologist that one of the churches there dates 
to 230 is obviously incorrect, due to a mistaken reading of the date in the mosaic dedica- 
tory inscription, which should be dated to 530 (Blumell and Cianca 2008). 


The bulk of the work up through the mid-1980s occurred in the northern half of the coun- 
try. The first careful excavation of a church in the southern half took place only in 1985 at 
a humble sixth-century building associated with the last phase of occupation at the Ro- 
man legionary fortress of el-Lejjun (Schick 1987); a substantial project started in 1988 at 
the pilgrimage church and monastery at Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata in Ghor al-Safi, ancient Zoar, at 
the south end of the Dead Sea, built around the cave that early Christians ©. 395) identi- 
fied as the one where Lot and his daughters stayed after the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah (Politis 2012). 
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Archaeological work over the decades, especially by Michele Piccirillo in the Madaba, 
Mount Nebo, and Umm al-Rasas region, has uncovered a growing number of mosaic 
floors, which have been published as a comprehensive corpus of mosaics in Jordan (Pic- 
cirillo 1993). 


A French project carried out since the 1980s to produce a corpus of Greek and Latin in- 
scriptions in Jordan, some of which are Christian, has resulted in the publication of three 
of five planned volumes so far (Bader 2009; Gatier 1986; Sartre 1993). 


In the 1990s the pace of work increased across Jordan, with about four churches excavat- 
ed each year. About half of the excavations were carried out by Jordanians from the De- 
partment of Antiquities of Jordan or the University of Jordan and Yarmouk University. 
Some of the Jordanian projects have resulted in unpublished master’s theses written in 
Arabic or short articles in Arabic published in the Annual of the Department of Antiquities 
of Jordan, but many of the Jordanian projects remain unpublished, or only minimally so; 
Michel’s 2001 corpus leaves out a number of such sites. Dozens of otherwise unpublished 
mosaic pavements found in northern Jordan by the Department of Antiquities or other Jor- 
danian university projects are included in Silkatcheva’s unpublished 2014 master’s the- 
sis, which serves as an update to Piccirillo's 1993 corpus of mosaics. The book by Qagish 
(2007) in Arabic is a general study of church architecture in Jordan. The best publication 
in English of a Jordanian project is for the site of Ya'mun (El-Najjar 2011). 


After the peace treaty between Israel and Jordan in 1994, the military zone along the east 
bank of the Jordan River opened up, and large-scale excavations were initiated for the 
purposes of tourism at several pilgrimage churches and monasteries built to commemo- 
rate the site of the baptism of Jesus and the ascension of Elijah. Unfortunately, those ex- 
cavations were methodologically poor (see Ruben and Taylor 2010 for the best summary). 
The Baptism Site, now a UNESCO World Heritage Site, is one example of large-scale 
tourism development resulting in the substantial loss of archaeological information. 


Among the major international projects since the 1990s with substantial publications 
have been the five churches excavated at the small village of Humayma (Oleson and 
Schick 2014), the Petra Church (Fiema et al. 2001), and the monastery at Jabal Harun 
(Fiema and Frósén 2008; Fiema, Frósén, and Holappa 2016). The final report of two ma- 
jor churches in Petra is in progress (see Bikai 2002). 


The current pace of work has slowed from its peak in the 1990s, but there are still one or 
two churches being excavated each year, many of them salvage projects by the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities. Among the ongoing major projects are a church at Khirbat esh- 
Sheikh 'Isa, the Byzantine city site in Ghor al-Safi at the south end of the Dead Sea (Poli- 
tis et al. 2009), and churches at Umm al-Surab and Samah, two towns in northern Jordan, 
which a team from the University of Siena is documenting in an innovative manner 
through photogrammetry (Casalini 2014). 
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All in all, the pace of archaeological work in recent decades has been fast, and arguably 
too fast. Some two-thirds of all known church sites in Jordan have already been excavat- 
ed, (».396) and while previously unknown churches are still being discovered, unexcavat- 
ed church sites are in rapidly diminishing supply. Especially in the Madaba region there is 
precious little left to excavate; most of the churches in the area of northeast Jordan from 
Umm al-Jimal to Rihab have also been excavated. The southern half of the country has a 
higher portion of uninvestigated churches. 


Another major development since the 1990s is large-scale looting, tomb robbing, and illic- 
it digging, especially at ancient cemeteries such as the al-Naq'a cemetery in Ghor al-Safi, 

where looters robbed tens of thousands of graves. Some four hundred Christian and Jew- 

ish tombstones were recovered there and have been published (Meimaris and Kritikakou- 
Nikolaropoulou 2005, 2008, 2016). 


Research Methodology and Standards of Exca- 
vation and Post-Excavation Conservation 


Most churches are identifiable by surface remains, so archaeologists have usually been 
aware of what they were excavating before they started. At a number of sites there is sub- 
stantial preservation of the walls above the surface; in only a very few cases is there no 
trace on the surface. Some previously unknown churches have been discovered as a re- 
sult of bulldozing for construction projects, resulting in the need for hastily arranged sal- 
vage excavations by the Department of Antiquities of Jordan. 


Some church sites have only one or two foundation courses of the walls preserved and on- 
ly a thin deposit of soil above the pavements, but many have reasonably well preserved 
walls and thick soil and debris deposits that warrant careful excavation; depths of a me- 
ter or two of stratigraphic deposits are common. 


The excavation method used in early excavations was crude, often consisting of little 
more than rapid clearance of the occupational deposits within the church buildings down 
to floor level in order to expose the architectural features of the churches and the mosaic 
floors. The rapid and often thoughtless clearance of church buildings remains a common 
practice, but it is disastrous if one seeks to understand the history of the buildings after 
their construction and understand how and when the church buildings went out of use, 
the evidence for which is contained in the soil and debris layers deposited on top of the 
church pavements. Of crucial importance is the soil layer directly on top of the church 
pavement, which reflects the final phase of use as well as the first deposits after the 
church went out of use. But even today that layer often goes unreported. The rapid clear- 
ance of the Bishop Sergius and St. Stephen Churches at Umm al-Rasas during the first 
season of work in 1986 to expose the spectacular mosaics there (discussed later in this 
chapter) led to the loss of the information about the last phases of use and destruction of 
the churches. 
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The first church in Jordan to be excavated with some care was the West Church in Pella in 
1967 (Smith 1973), but only since the 1980s have some archaeologists begun to (. 397) 
apply careful excavation techniques and incorporate anthropological perspectives to 
church excavations. Such careful stratigraphic excavations that have been well published 
include el-Lejjun (Schick 1987), Humayma (Oleson and Schick 2014), Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata 
(Politis 2012), the Petra Church (Fiema et al. 2001), Jabal Harun (Fiema and Frósén 2008; 
Fiema, Frosén, and Holappa 2016), and Pella (McNicoll et al. 1992; McNicoll, Smith, and 
Hennessy 1982; Smith and Day 1989). 


Careful excavations at Humayma, a small settlement in southern Jordan, offer clear evi- 
dence for the final phases of the churches there (Oleson and Schick 2014). The C101 
church was abandoned in the mid-seventh century, while the building was still physically 
intact. The marble furnishings (altar, pulpit, and chancel screen panels) were broken up 
and mostly removed, leaving fragments scattered around the church interior. A thin layer 
of clay was directly on top of the church pavement, deposited from the initial disintegra- 
tion of the roof. In that layer were fragments of ostrich egg shells, glass lamp fragments, 
and other discarded and overlooked liturgical objects. Above that was a layer with some 
blocks from the initial collapse of the church walls. But the main destruction of the 
church left a thick ash layer from the burning of the roof beams, which was followed by 
the gradual accumulation of windblown silt over the centuries. In the northeast side 
room, a cooking oven was installed in the Umayyad period, but that last non-church occu- 
pation did not endure long. The end of the B100 and F102 churches at the site is clearly 
demonstrated by domestic housing built over the churches in the eighth century. 


Another problem of the early excavations was an inadequate understanding of the 
chronology of the pottery typologies by which stratigraphic deposits are dated. Pottery 
from the early Islamic period was misdated to the Byzantine period, leading to the mis- 
taken idea that Jordan underwent a rapid decline in the immediate aftermath of the Mus- 
lim conquests of the 630s; only since the mid-1980s has our understanding improved due 
to improved ceramic typologies. 


Burials in churches are found occasionally, but physical anthropological studies of the 
finds are less common. At Humayma (Oleson and Schick 2014, 322-27, 485-92), careful 
study of the C101 church revealed five intact burials placed below the flagstone pave- 
ment, including a young child with sandals and a bronze cross necklace; a young girl with 
many beads, rings, spindle whorls, wood crosses, and a mirror; an adult man placed with- 
in a coffin with no objects (the desiccated brain was found intact inside the skull); an 
adult woman with sandals (Burial 4); and an adult man within a coffin. 


While church excavations that integrate scientific analyses are still rare, they mark a 
promising area for archaeology in Jordan. Isotope analysis of marble from Humayma de- 
termined the original locations of the marble quarries (Oleson and Schick 2014, 485-92). 
Chemical analysis of glass and glass mosaic tesserae from the Petra Church (Fiema et al. 
2001, 303-5, 377-83; Marii 2008; Marii and O’Hea 2013), petrographic analysis of wall 
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plaster at Jabal Harun (Fiema and Frósén 2008, 404-23), and a range of analyses at Deir 
‘Ain ‘Abata (Politis 2012) mark other promising studies. 


Conservation and preservation of archaeological sites, once excavated, are complex and 
expensive. The conservation and maintenance efforts at the Petra Church are exemplary, 
but they reflect an astronomical budget largely from the United States .398) Agency for 
International Development (USAID) that is far beyond the reach of most projects. Aid 
money from foreign governments is typically required; USAID, for example, supported the 
development of an archaeological park, mosaics museum, and mosaics school in Madaba 
in the 1990s. 


Mosaic pavements offer valuable insights on early Christianity in Jordan but pose a major 
problem in conservation and continual maintenance. Mosaic floors are found in around 
half of the churches in Jordan, while a few churches, such as the Petra Church (Fiema et 
al. 2001), had wall mosaics. Art historical studies of Jordanian mosaics abound, such as a 
study of donor portraits in mosaic pavements, which focuses on Umm al-Rasas (Baumann 
1999). Yet far more mosaic floors have been uncovered in Jordan than the Department of 
Antiquities of Jordan has the resources to manage (see Khrisat, Hamarneh, and Mjalli 
2012 for one Jordanian effort at mosaic conservation). Only a few mosaics have adequate 
shelters, while many mosaics are left exposed or covered only by a thin layer of protec- 
tive soil. In such cases mosaics will be destroyed by the elements and vandalism within 
just a few years, as happened at Tell ‘Umayri East (Bevan, Fisher, and Genequand 2015). 


Many church mosaics have been lifted, especially during salvage excavations made neces- 
sary by development projects. Two major museums where mosaics are on display are the 
Mosaics Museum in Madaba and the Dar al-Saraya Museum in Irbid. The Franciscans at 
Mount Nebo have built a modern structure over the Byzantine church there, with many 
lifted mosaics on display. Other Christian antiquities are on display in the newly opened 
Jordan Museum in Amman. 


Christians in the Byzantine Period 


All of this archaeological investigation has revealed that Christians were thriving in Jor- 
dan for some five hundred years. For the period before the reign of Constantine, excava- 
tion has revealed one public building built in the mid-third century and destroyed by an 
earthquake in 363 in the Red Sea port of al-‘Aqaba. The building might be a church, mak- 
ing it the oldest purpose-built church known. However, the circumstantial evidence for its 
use as a church—a generally eastward orientation; rooms identifiable as a narthex, nave, 
chancel, and square apse; fragments of glass lamps and painted wall plaster; and the 
building’s proximity to a cemetery, where one of the burials included a fragmentary 
bronze cross—is inconclusive (Parker 1999). Christian martyrs were sent to the copper 
mines in Feinan in the Arabah Valley at the end of the third century and the beginning of 
the fourth, as reported by the church historian Eusebius, but they have left no archaeo- 
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logical trace, even if several churches are known at the site from later centuries (Michel 
2001, 421-22). 


Solid archaeological evidence for Christians begins in the fourth century with the first 
phase of the Memorial of Moses at Mount Nebo (Piccirillo and Alliata 1998), but only in 
the fifth and especially the sixth centuries do churches become widespread  (».399) 
throughout the country. There are plenty of bishops attested in the acts of the church 
councils of the fourth century, but few archaeological traces of their cathedral churches. 
In Jerash, the large “episcopal group” around the Cathedral and Church of St. Theodore 
may date to the early fifth century, rather than the fourth century (Michel 2001, 96-97, 
226-40). The lack of much archaeological evidence from the fourth century suggests that 
the conversion of the local population to Christianity may have been a slow process. 


Churches sprang up almost everywhere starting in the fifth century. A few can be precise- 
ly dated: the Urn Tomb monument in Petra was converted into a church in 446-47 
(Michel 2001, 153-55, 157), seemingly prior to the construction of the Petra Church later 
in the fifth century. The oldest church with a dated mosaic floor dates to 482-83 (see Pic- 
cirillo 1993, 340). 


One of the most spectacular churches from the late fifth to sixth century stands in the 
center of Petra. The city of Petra was seriously damaged in an earthquake on May 19, 
363, and only partially recovered. Archaeological evidence for Christians in the city re- 
mained limited until the excavation of the church known as the Petra Church starting in 
1992-93 (Fiema et al. 2001; Fiema 2003). The church, the cathedral of the city, was a 
large basilica with three apses at the east end of the nave and side aisles (Figure 21.2), 
an atrium, and a large well-preserved baptistery to the west and side rooms to the north. 


The basilica was divided into north and south side aisles and a wider central nave by two 
rows of eight columns. The central nave had an opus sectile pavement, while the two side 
aisles had mosaics of exceptionally high quality. The north aisle has rows of images, each 
within vine scrolls, depicting birds and other animals and people, while the south aisle 
has a row of vignettes of personifications of the Four Seasons, Wisdom, Earth, and Ocean. 


The church was gutted by a fire at the end of the sixth or start of the seventh century, but 
the structure of the building remained intact. The church, however, was not restored and 
there was only some limited later occupation in the atrium and baptistery, while much of 
the marble pavement in the nave and chancel was removed and the altar and pulpit dis- 
mantled. Most of the marble furnishings remained, including the complete chancel screen 
panels and altar table in the south apse (Figure 21.3). 


One unusual aspect of the Petra Church is the archive of papyrus documents, found in 
1993 in a side room, that date from around 537 to 594. Of the 140 rolls, about 40 pre- 
serve coherent text. The papyri were carbonized by the fire in the early seventh century 
that destroyed the church and so survived. The papyri are the private papers related to 
property owned by one Theodore son of Obodianos, who was deacon and then archdea- 
con of the church identified as that of Our Blessed and All-Holy Lady, the Glorious Mother 
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of God and Ever-Virgin in Petra. The papyri have been published in four volumes: Frósén, 
Arjava, and Lehtinen 2002; Arjava, Buchholz, and Gagos 2007; Koenen et al. 2013; and 
Arjava et al. 2014. The fifth and final volume is in press; for a summary, see Koenen, 
Daniel, and Gagos 2003. 


Five kilometers west of Petra is the monastery of St. Aaron at Jabal Harun, where Christ- 
ian tradition located the burial site of Aaron, the brother of Moses. The Christians «p. 400) 
built a monastery with a church, baptistery, and facilities for pilgrims on a plateau just be- 
low the summit, which remained in use between the late fifth and tenth centuries. The 
church was a typical basilica with a single inscribed apse flanked by two side rooms. To 
the north is a smaller one-aisled chapel with a baptismal font at its west end. The church 
was destroyed by an earthquake and resultant fire in the mid-sixth century and soon re- 
built with an atrium to the west, followed by a second destruction and remodeling in the 
mid-seventh century and a later destruction in the mid-eighth century, after which the 
church was not fully restored (Fiema and Fròsén 2008; Fiema, Fròsén, and Holappa 
2016). A church on the peak itself was turned into a Muslim tomb shrine in the fourteenth 
century. 


Figure 21.2 Aerial view of the Petra Church. 


(Photo: J. Wilson Myers and Eleanor E. Meyers, cour- 
tesy of the American Center of Oriental Research, 
Amman; Fiema et al. 2001, 306) 


By the sixth century, when occupation throughout Jordan reached a peak of prosperity, 
nearly every town and village in the country had one or more churches. One research 
question that has not been fully resolved is why there are so many churches at some 
smaller .401) town and village sites. Umm al-Jimal and Rihab (see Michel 2001) stand 
out in that regard. The small settlement of Humayma (Oleson and Schick 2014), with an 
estimated maximum population of around five hundred, has five churches—one for every 
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one hundred inhabitants. Why a small settlement such as Humayma has as many church- 
es as are currently known in the capital city of Petra remains to be accounted for. Perhaps 
there are simply more churches at Petra awaiting discovery, but the various functions of 
the multiple churches remain an open question. 


Figure 21.3 The marble furnishings of the south 
apse of the Petra Church after restoration. 


(Photo: Bronwyn Douglas, courtesy of the American 
Center of Oriental Research, Amman; Fiema et al. 
2001, 194 fig. 4) 


The bulk of the Christian population is assumed to have been Orthodox (supporters of the 
Council of Chalcedon), but two churches at Nitl (Michel 2001, 365-67) and Tell ‘Umayri 
East in central Jordan (Bevan, Fisher, and Genequand 2015) are known by their dedicato- 
ry inscriptions to have been associated with the Jafnid Arab tribal rulers, whom the 
Byzantines entrusted with frontier defense and who were staunch opponents of Chal- 
cedon. The architectural features of those two churches, however, are indistinguishable 
from Orthodox ones, which could suggest that other non-Chalcedonian churches have 
been overlooked. 


Within Jordan there were many Christian pilgrimage sites (see MacDonald 2010 for a sur- 
vey for a general readership), although only the Baptism Site on the Jordan River and the 
Memorial of Moses on Mount Nebo are mentioned in the handful of pilgrim accounts from 
the early Christian centuries. The pilgrimage church and hospice at Deir ‘Ain ‘Abata (Poli- 
tis 2012), associated with Lot and his daughters, and the monastery «p. 402) at Jabal 
Harun, commemorating Aaron’s burial place (Fiema and Frósén 2008), were two major 
pilgrimage sites with biblical connections. 


But the largest pilgrimage site in Jordan was at Umm al-Rasas, the Mephaath of the Old 

Testament, on the eastern fringe of settlement in central Jordan, where an extraordinary 
cluster of churches was built in an area north of a walled Roman-Byzantine military fort. 
A kilometer to the north of the main settlement is a tower for a stylite saint. In a church 

at the foot of the tower, a reliquary containing a cremation burial was found, dated by a 

coin to 527 (Michel 2001, 417-18). 
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The most significant cluster is a large walled complex of four interrelated churches (Pic- 
cirillo and Alliata 1994). On the north is a church dubbed the Church of Bishop Sergius, 
dated to 586, and to its southeast is the Church of St. Stephen, dated to 718 by a dedica- 
tory inscription in the mosaic pavement in the nave (for the 718 date, see Schick 1995, 
472-3); a dedicatory inscription in the apse dates a second phase to 754. South of Bishop 
Sergius and west of St. Stephen is an open paved courtyard that was later converted into 
the so-called Church of the Courtyard, oriented to the west by the addition of an apse into 
the exterior east wall of the so-called Church of the Niche, to the west. The Church of 
Bishop Sergius has a mosaic floor in the nave and side aisle depicting scenes of daily life 
along with personifications of the Abyss and the Earth, while in the apse two rams 
flanked the central dedicatory inscription. 


The Church of St. Stephen has spectacular mosaics in the nave and side aisles datable to 
718 that depict two rows of vignettes of cities in Palestine and Jordan (Figure 21.4). On 
the north is Palestine: Hagia Polis Jerusalem), Neapolis (Nablus), Sebastis (Sebastia), 
Caesarea, Diospolis (Lod), Eleutheropolis (Beth Guvrin), Ascalon, and Gaza. On the south 
is Jordan: Kastron Mefaa (Umm al-Rasas), Philadelphia (Amman), Medeba, Esbounta 
(Hesban), Belemounta (Ma‘in), Areopolis (Rabba), and Charach Mouba (Kerak). Also de- 
picted are ten cities in the Nile Delta interspersed with Nilotic scenes. 


One of the other churches at the site is the Church of the Lions (Michel 2001, 403-7), 
with a mosaic floor that includes another city vignette of Kastron Mefaa (Piccirillo 1993, 
210), which—like the city vignette in the Church of St. Stephen (Piccirillo 1993, 221)— 
shows a stylite column (rather than a tower). 


The images in all of the church mosaic pavements were deliberately damaged, an indica- 
tion that the churches were all in use in the mid-eighth century (discussed later in this 
chapter). Unfortunately, the rapid clearance of the Bishop Sergius-St. Stephen compound 
in the first season of work in 1986 led to the loss of the information about the end of the 
compound, although pottery found at the site suggests that the settlement as a whole was 
abandoned around the ninth or tenth century. 


In the Byzantine period the region of Jordan was as peaceful and prosperous as anywhere 
in the Byzantine Empire, a situation that continued well into the early Islamic period (see 
Hamarneh 2003 for a discussion of rural settlements). The Sasanian Persian invasion in 
614 has left no archaeological trace within Jordan. Two churches at Rihab have dedicato- 
ry inscriptions from the period of Sasanian rule up to 628 (St. Stephen in 620 and St. Pe- 
ter in 623) (Michel 2001, 216, 219). Likewise, there is no archaeological trace of the Mus- 
lim conquest, starting in 634 and culminating with the decisive (.403) (.404) Byzantine 
defeat at the Battle of the Yarmuk in 636. Dedicatory inscriptions indicate that churches 
were continuing to be built at the time at Rihab (Prophet Isaiah in 635 and St. Menas in 
635) and Khirbat al-Samra (John the Baptist around 635 and St. George around 640) 
(Michel 2001, 197, 204-6). 
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Figure 21.4 Aerial view of the Church of St. 
Stephen, Umm al-Rasas. 


(Photo: Piccirillo 1993, 219, ill. 345. Courtesy of the 
Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and 
the American Center of Oriental Research, Amman) 


Christians in the Early Islamic Period 


Churches continued to be built or rebuilt throughout the seventh and eighth centuries, as 
indicated by dates in dedicatory inscriptions in mosaic pavements such as at Deir ‘Ayn 
‘Abata (Politis 2012) from 606 and 691, and the spectacular mosaics in the Church of St. 
Stephen at Umm al-Rasas from 718 and 756 (Piccirillo and Alliata 1994). But virtually all 
of the churches seem to have gone out of use by the ninth or tenth century. 


One archaeological puzzle from the early Islamic period is the episode of the deliberate 
destruction of images of people and animals in mosaic floors found in over 150 churches 
in Jordan and Israel/Palestine during the eighth century (Ognibene 1998, 2002; Reynolds 
2017; Schick 1995). The churches at Umm al-Rasas provide striking examples of the dam- 
age. Scholars have tended to associate the damage with historical accounts of an edict is- 
sued by the Umayyad caliph Yazid II, who reigned from 720 to 724, that all images of liv- 
ing beings in the caliphate were to be destroyed, or with the iconoclastic movement in the 
Byzantine Empire at the time, when the concern was icons (images subject to venera- 
tion), not ordinary images (Sahner 2017). 


The damage typically entailed the careful removal of the mosaic tesserae of the images, 
often preserving their outlines, followed by careful patching of the damage by placing 
random mosaic tesserae back in place (Figure 21.5). Sometimes great care was taken to 
patch the damaged spots with artistic geometric patterns or flowers. In many cases only 
parts of the figures were removed, leaving other parts intact. A few cases are also known 
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where images on marble chancel screen panels were damaged. The deliberate damage 
was typically more or less thorough, although there are many cases where the damage 
was not thorough or where images were deliberately damaged right next to images left 
undamaged. 


The cases of deliberate damage are concentrated in the small geographical area of mod- 
ern-day Jordan and Israel/Palestine, with the highest concentration in north and central 
Jordan. With the exception of one outlier in northern Syria, there are no known examples 
of this deliberate damage to images elsewhere in Syria, Lebanon, Egypt, or North Africa 
—the former Byzantine territories conquered by the Muslims in the seventh century—or 
in the remaining territories of the Byzantine Empire. It remains a puzzle to account for 
this narrow geographical area of the damage. 


The damage almost always occurred to images in church mosaic floors, indicating a 
Christian religious connection, although there is one case of damage to images in a syna- 
gogue at Susita in the Negev. The people who did the damage often showed great care in 
removing the mosaic cubes from the images and great care in their repair, indicating that 
the users of the buildings wanted to continue to have attractive mosaic floors. (p. 405) 
That points to Christians themselves as the agents who damaged and repaired mosaic 
floors in churches that they continued to use. 


Figure 21.5 Detail of the deliberate damage to im- 
ages of donors in the mosaic floor of the Church of 
St. Stephen, Umm al-Rasas. 


(Photo: Piccirillo 1993, 238, ill. 381. Courtesy of the 
Franciscan Custody of the Holy Land, Mt. Nebo, and 
the American Center of Oriental Research, Amman) 


In a number of cases, dedicatory inscriptions in the church mosaic floors provide dates of 
717 to 720, indicating that the deliberate damage took place after this point. A monastery 
church at ‘Ayn al-Kanisah at the foot of Mount Nebo provides some further clues (Og- 
nibene 1998; Piccirillo and Alliata 1998, 209-16). The monastery was built in the mid- 
sixth century with a mosaic floor whose images were deliberately damaged and carefully 
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patched. Later a fire damaged the building, and then in 762 the church was rebuilt and 
the mosaic floor skillfully redone, including an effort to restore a few of the images to 
their original condition. So here the damage can be dated to between 717-20 and 762. 


Given that date range, implementation of the edict of the Umayyad caliph Yazid II in 720- 
24 is a real possibility for the cause of the damage. That would make the iconoclastic phe- 
nomenon a response to external Muslim governmental policy, rather than the result of in- 
ternal Christian theological changes. But in the absence of a clear historical text that 
identifies the motivation for the deliberate damage, the question remains unresolved. 


(p. 406) Around the same time as the church at ‘Ayn al-Kanisah was rebuilt in 762, other 
mosaic floors with purely geometric or vegetal motifs were being installed, such as at the 
Church of St. Stephen at Umm al-Rasas in 756 and the Church of the Virgin in Madaba in 
767. None of these last church mosaics had images of living beings, indicating a shift in 
artistic motifs to avoid such images. 


These last church mosaic pavements also reveal another shift that occurred in the first 
years after the Abbasid takeover in 749-50. Up to the mosaic at Umm al-Rasas from 756, 
dedicatory inscriptions were dated using the local provincial eras from the Roman and 
Byzantine periods, such as the Roman era of the Province of Arabia, which started in 106. 
Also, especially since the reign of the emperor Justinian, inscriptions were dated accord- 
ing to the fifteen-year indiction taxation cycle that had started in the time of Diocletian. 
Such dating of Christian inscriptions by local Roman eras and indiction cycle continued 
throughout the Umayyad period, even though the territory had ceased to be part of the 
Byzantine state since the Muslim conquest of the 630s, and Muslim inscriptions from the 
beginning had adopted the Islamic hijra dating era. 


That practice, however, abruptly changed shortly after the Abbasid takeover, when the 
Christians dropped that open statement of residual loyalty to the Byzantine state in their 
inscriptions and instead fully adopted a neutral dating era based on the creation of the 
world. The shift in dating era looks like an act of prudence on the part of the Christians 
given the situation they faced under the Abbasid rulers. 


Although Jordan continues to have a small Christian minority, no church in Jordan has re- 
mained in continuous use from antiquity. Virtually all seem to have gone out of use by the 
ninth or tenth century. When the Crusaders arrived at the beginning of the twelfth centu- 
ry there were plenty of Christians still around, but they are archaeologically invisible, in- 
dicating a gap in the record that remains unaccounted for. The Crusaders built a few 
churches within their castles of Karak and Shobak in the southern Jordan area of Outre 
Jordain, which did not survive the Crusader defeat at the Battle of Hattin in 1187 (Mayer 
1990; Pringle 1993, 286-95; 1998, 304-14). The church at Udhruh (Salameen et al. 2011), 
with inscriptions dating from the fourteenth century, is the only church known archaeo- 
logically from the post-Crusader period. Ottoman documents from the sixteenth century 
recording communities of Christians from Udhruh and Shobak living in Gaza may point to 
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the end of the Christian presence there, leaving only small remnant Christian communi- 
ties, especially in the Karak area, until modern times. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Syria occupies a unique place in early Christian archaeology by virtue of the fact that An- 
tioch was the first city where followers of Jesus Christ were referred to as “Christians” 
and because it is the country in which the only securely dated house church has ever 
been discovered. Away from the Holy Land and the events of Christ’s life, and the estab- 
lishment of ecclesiastical authority in Rome and Constantinople, Syria’s significance to 
archaeologists of Christianity lies in what the country can tell us about the daily lives of 
early believers. In the hinterland of Antioch hundreds of villages dating to the first seven 
centuries CE attest to a fully Christian society from the second half of the fourth century 
onward, and they offer us valuable information about how the church supplanted the 
state as the source of moral and civic leadership. 


Keywords: Syria, Christianity, Late Antiquity, archaeology, ecclesiastical history, architectural history 


Setting the Scene: Strategies and Challenges 
of Early Christian Archaeology in Syria 


SYRIA appears in Christian scripture as the setting for a number of events in the book of 
Acts, the most memorable and significant being the dramatic blinding and subsequent 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus (thenceforth known as Paul) at Damascus. Given the Pauline 
narrative and the residency of Peter in Antioch, Syria is an obvious location for Christian 
archaeological research. Despite the formative events concerning the foundation of the 
Christian church occurring in Syrian cities, the real value of Syrian archaeological evi- 
dence to our understanding of the early church lies away from the metropolitan centers 
in the rural landscape of western Syria. 


It must be made clear that in the early Christian era the Roman designation “Syria” indi- 
cated a much larger area than the contemporary country (Figure 22.1). It encompassed 
the territory of Lebanon and the city of Antioch plus its hinterland, and it stretched north 
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into modern-day Turkey and south into Jordan, Palestine, and Israel. The population was 
divided between the settled countryside and urban centers in the west as well as the 
northeast along the Euphrates River, and nomadic tribes who roamed the desert and its 
bordering marginal steppe. Linguistically the rural population and the lower urban class- 
es spoke Syriac, the Aramaic dialect that evolved in the city of Edessa in the first cen- 
turies CE; the educated and wealthiest members of society communicated in Greek, par- 
ticularly in Antioch and other Hellenized cities; and the nomadic tribes spoke Syriac or an 
early Arabic dialect, depending on their tribal affiliation. 


For reasons still not fully understood, Syrian society underwent a massive demographic 
upheaval in the seventh century. The traditional, simplistic response that this was a direct 
result of the Arab conquest has long been discredited, but the real . 412) reasons for 
these changes are harder to pin down. The plague of the sixth century caused depopula- 
tion, which, coupled with a series of severe earthquakes, intermittent droughts, and the 
ongoing assaults on the region by the Sasanian army, contributed to a decline in prosperi- 
ty by the end of the seventh century (Decker 2009; Downey 1961; Foss 1997). Intriguing- 
ly, more recent research has suggested that the demographic decline was not as dramatic 
as previously argued (see, for example, Downey 1961 on depopulation in Antioch) and in- 
stead points to the movement of people from the western limestone massif eastward to 
the fringes of the desert for reasons as yet unknown (Geyer 2002). 


e ro — —— ———À4 


| 


(p. 413) Figure 22.1 Map of sites and toponyms 
noted in the text in the region of Syria, based on Nat- 
ural Earth Data, and the Ancient World Mapping 
Center: "Mod Elevation,” http://awmc.unc.edu/word- 
press/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


The abandoned settlements left behind by this mysterious shift in population enable us to 
gather an unprecedented amount of information about the spread and practice of Chris- 

tianity in the region from its first emergence in the apostolic era through its development 
of an ecclesiastical hierarchy, its codification of the liturgy, and the theological controver- 
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sies of the fifth century. Finally, we can observe how Christianity slowly declined as Islam 
became the dominant faith in the wider Levantine landscape. 


The History of Christian Archaeology in Syria 


The Christian archaeology of Syria is exceptional in that it preserves more abandoned 
Late Antique settlements and villages than anywhere else in the world. These can be used 
to reconstruct the Christianization of Syria before it slowly retreated in the face of envi- 
ronmental factors, the depredations of the Sasanian army, and the faith propagated by 
Muhammad. Although the limestone massif of northwest Syria is justly famous for its ex- 
ceptional levels of preservation, there is also much data from other regions across the 
country. In the Hauran, which covers southwest (modern-day) Syria and northwestern Jor- 
dan, a number of Late Antique settlements are still visible. Aerial reconnaissance from 
the 1920s onward (Poidebard 1934) has yielded information on many smaller sites in the 
Syrian desert and the transitional zones along its margins. 


While these findings combine to give us a potential wealth of understanding about how 
early Christian society functioned during its formative period, two specific issues reduce 
that potential. The first of these is an overreliance on interpretation based on standing ar- 
chitecture alone. Late Antique monuments of Syria have been surveyed since the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, but very little excavation has been carried out to test hy- 
potheses based on survey or to move toward a more comprehensive study of the archaeo- 
logical data. The first modern and comprehensive scientific expedition to the area was or- 
ganized in 1899 by Howard Crosby Butler of Princeton University, who recognized the im- 
mense potential of the region to further knowledge of early Christian society in all forms; 
he observed that “nowhere else in the world...are there such abundant remains of the 
monuments, the utensils, the ornaments, the things in daily use that go to make up the 
unwritten documents of that period” (Butler 1907, 186). In a similar way, Georges 
Tchalenko’s magisterial and authoritative three-volume work Villages antiques de la Syrie 
du Nord (1953) shows the tremendous value of survey data for understanding Christian 
society in Late Antique Syria. Survey, however, offers only a partial view of the situation 
and excavation has been uncommon; only the village of Dehes on Jebel Barisha and the 
great shrine of St. Simeon Stylites at Qal'at Sem'an have been even partially excavated. 
More work must be carried out before we can reconstruct the social interactions in these 
settlements or fully understand all the ritual practices enacted at regional shrines (Fig- 
ures 22.2 and 22.3). 
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Figure 22.2 Octagon of Qal’at Sem’an. 
(Photo: Emma Loosley) 


Figure 22.3 Fagade of Qal'at Sem'an. 


(Photo: Emma Loosley) 


The second impediment is the crisis in Syria that erupted after 2011, which disrupted a 
new momentum toward funding archaeological excavation of sites dating to Late Antiqui- 
ty, a period usually ignored by both Syrian archaeologists and their foreign colleagues. In 
the early part of the twenty-first century the Syrian tourism industry was finally flourish- 
ing and pilgrimages to the shrines to early Christian saints such as St. Simeon Stylites or 
SS. Sergius and Bacchus were becoming an important source of ©. 414) overseas curren- 
cy.! Unfortunately, the outbreak of the Syrian civil war in 2011 stopped this cultural and 
economic growth and raised new and unforeseen risks to the unexcavated early Christian 
patrimony of Syria. The breakdown in law and order facilitated the widespread looting of 
archaeological sites, and Syrians began squatting in ancient ©. 415) monuments as they 
were forced out of their homes by fighting and by bombing campaigns. Then the so-called 
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Islamic State began to destroy historical monuments that did not conform to their in- 
creasingly violent interpretation of Islam; in August 2015, a propaganda video surfaced 
showing the leveling of the monastery of Mar Elian esh-Sharqi in Qaryatayn, in central 
Syria.” Given the increasingly extreme reactions of a number of Islamist groups across 
Asia and North Africa toward historical cultures that do not conform to their narrow read- 
ing of Islam, the future existence of many monuments is by no means ensured. 


Center Versus Periphery: Why Syria Offers a 
Unique Perspective on Early Christian Society 


In the past Christian archaeology has often privileged the discourse of the strong and 
powerful. Despite the central tenets of the faith, the story of the evolution of the church 
has been primarily cast as a narrative involving the deeds of influential men. (p. 416) 
Scholars seeking to shed light on the early origins of the faith focused their research on 
either Christ’s apostles or the church fathers, who took up the challenge of propagating 
and elucidating the mysteries of this new faith to its new adherents. Naturally the posited 
locations associated with these figures have been the focus of archaeological investiga- 
tion. 


We often lack information on how the rank-and-file believers outside the major intellectu- 
al and episcopal centers reacted to the early theological controversies, rapidly evolving 
church hierarchy, and increasingly complex liturgical rites that were major elements of 
early Christian life. We do not know how early adherents of Christianity worshipped on a 
daily basis, where they prayed, how they lived their lives, and how their faith informed all 
elements of their routine. With its excellent preservation of a vast volume of Late Antique 
church buildings within village environments, Syria offers the chance to answer some of 
the questions relating to how Christianity impacted the daily lives of early believers. 


Dura Europos and the Origins of Church Architecture 


Any consideration of the early Christian archaeology of Syria must include information 
about the house church at Dura Europos on the Euphrates. Since the frontier town was 
abandoned in 256 when the Romans withdrew in the face of a Sasanian assault, parts of 
the city were preserved under the earth ramparts thrown up along the city walls to 
strengthen the settlement’s defenses. Archaeologists have widely accepted that Durene 
society was a mix of Eastern and Western culture because of its location as a remote gar- 
rison town in the border zone where the Roman and Persian Empires battled for suprema- 
cy. Not only had the town been a staging post on the Silk Road, which linked Central Asia 
with the Mediterranean, but it also exhibited a variety and sophistication of religious 
practice. 


In 1920 British troops discovered frescoes at the site. A subsequent excavation campaign 
revealed a number of painted worship spaces, including a substantial synagogue decorat- 
ed with figural representations of scenes from scripture and a more modest structure that 
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had been modified for Christian worship and was identified as an early house church. The 
academic literature dedicated to the art, architecture, and religious practices of Dura Eu- 
ropos has been extensive largely because the Dura building is the best example of an ear- 
ly Christian house church ever conclusively identified (Figure 22.4).? 


Figure 22.4 Dura Europos house church. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Joshua Bryant) 


The homes of the faithful were where congregations first gathered to receive instruction, 
pray together, and share a ritual meal; these in turn were modified as the number of the 
faithful grew and the rites were formalized (Stewart, Chapter 7 in this ©. 417) volume). At 
Dura Europos, the domestic residence was subject to interior alteration in order to ac- 
commodate a large group of people gathering together in one place. While renovations of 
ancient domestic dwellings occurred for a variety of reasons, only the presence of fres- 
coes with a clearly Christian iconography alerted the excavators to adaptation of the 
house for Christian prayer (Hopkins 1979). Without the decoration, scholars would see 
the Dura house church simply as an ordinary home where occupants carried out changes 
to the interior disposition of rooms in the first half of the third century. The intrinsic ordi- 
nariness of house church architecture means that Christians in these early centuries re- 
main invisible in the archaeological record. In addition, information from early church or- 
ders, a number of which have been associated with third- and fourth-century Syria 
(Yarnold 1992), suggests that a particular sacralized environment became necessary only 
as a formal ritual developed in the third and fourth centuries. 


The unique house church at Dura offers valuable evidence about the evolution of early 
Christianity. The third-century Christians at Dura clearly had a sophisticated knowledge 
of biblical literature, which they expressed through a multi-layered iconographical pro- 
gram. The image of Christ as the Good Shepherd and his appearance in narrative 
episodes depicting the healing of the paralytic (Mt 9:2-8) and walking on ©. 418) water 
(Mt 14:22-33) demonstrate the priority of the Gospels and highlight Christ’s pastoral and 
healing powers as well as his ability to perform miracles. The inclusion of Adam and Eve 
with the serpent and a scene of David and Goliath shows that this community was also 
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conversant with the Jewish origins of their faith. This in turn raises questions as to how 
much the Jewish and Christian communities at Dura interacted with each other on a daily 
basis. 


The Christian evidence from Dura is also the only extant building that supports early 
Christian writings that place regular worship in (modified) private homes, such as the 
apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla. Despite discussions of the possible organization of 
these buildings, Dura remains our only convincing example of these posited house 
churches, as it is only the accidental survival of the frescoes that enabled the use of the 
building to be conclusively identified. As the religion spread and gained adherents a more 
ritualized and formal manner of worship developed that required a specially designated 
"holy" space, and this building represents the only extant example of a linking monument 
that bridged this development in Christian worship. In Dura a house could be adapted for 
cult usage in the mid-third century, yet approximately a century later it had become the 
norm for Christians to gather in a purpose-built space. 


Churches, Monasteries, and Holy Men: Late 
Antique Life in Rural Syria 


Academics have devoted significant attention to analyzing how far and how quickly Chris- 
tianity spread from Roman Palestine to the rest of the empire and the border regions to 
the east. Since whole communities of rural Syria appear to have embraced Christianity 
from as early as the fourth century, we have the opportunity to reconstruct what an en- 
tirely Christian society would have looked like in this period. Despite the literary evidence 
of Theodoret of Cyrrhus (1985) privileging eremitic feats of endurance, which was widely 
disseminated by the seminal work of Peter Brown (1971, 1998), we also possess extensive 
archaeological evidence relating to early cenobitic foundations as well, and this enables 
us to build up a picture of a variety of Christian lifestyles in Late Antique Syria. 


The Syrian Limestone Massif 


The limestone massif located in northwest Syria is a marginal region in agricultural terms 
that does not immediately seem an obvious location for a densely populated rural society. 
Although the river valleys of the Afrin to the north and the Orontes to the south provided 
a plentiful water supply for the irrigation of crops and fruit-bearing trees, elsewhere the 
low seasonal rainfall on the rocky heights meant that villages in these areas (p.419) relied 
on olive trees and herds of sheep and goats to provide their livelihoods. For much of the 
year rock-cut cisterns provided water for the communities, but a failure of seasonal rains 
could spell disaster. On the other hand, there was an inexhaustible supply of limestone, 
and the exploitation of this easily carved and attractive-looking rock has allowed us to 
learn something of the beliefs of the residents of this region. 
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Elsewhere in Syria the basalt of the Homs and Hauran regions did not lend itself to exten- 
sive decoration, since it was a harder stone and difficult to work. In central and eastern 
Syria, a lack of locally sourced stone led to the use of mud brick or fieldstone, materials 
less likely to survive above ground. I point this out to explain why we know so much more 
about the villages that populated this region of Syria between the end of the first century 
BCE to the end of the seventh century (Foss 1997; Kennedy 1985). 


The plentiful churches, the earliest of which date to the second half of the fourth century, 
contrast with the relatively few Roman-era pagan shrines in the region (the sanctuary on 
the top of Jebel Sheikh Barakat, south of Qal’at Sem’an, and the small temple at Burj 
Bagirha, are two notable exceptions).^ The limestone massif gives us a clear indication 
that the church, as a definable architectural type built specifically for the purpose of 
Christian worship, came into the mainstream in this area around fifty years after the 
death of Constantine. Although no house churches have been discovered in this region, a 
small church at Qirq Bizeh stands as a fascinating transitional monument (Figure 22.5). 
Scholars following Butler often assume this church to have started life as a villa identical 
to and contemporary with the house next door, and was adapted later for use as a chapel. 
Tchalenko, however, concluded that the villa was constructed several decades before the 
church, at the start of the fourth century (Tchalenko 1990, 151), but that the church was 
the earliest Christian building on the limestone massif that had been built specifically for 
use as a chapel. He reasoned that during an experimental phase Christians adapted do- 
mestic architecture for ritual use on country estates rather than taking the civic basilica 
as inspiration; local villas were a form of building that was more familiar and therefore 
more easily replicated by the local workforce (Tchalenko 1990, 151). 


If Tchalenko's argument is correct, Qirq Bizeh provides an example of the transitional 
stage between the house church and the purpose-built church in the structural shell of a 
Late Antique rural villa with an interior space undivided and therefore adaptable for a de- 
veloping liturgy. Tchalenko posits that this space evolved from an open hall with a raised 
platform in the east, liturgically no more sophisticated than the presumed meeting hall in 
the house church at Dura Europos, to a church with extensive liturgical furnishings, in- 
cluding a triumphal arch, chancel screen with colonnettes, bema (nave platform akin to a 
large ambon), and reliquaries, by the late fifth or early sixth century. This view makes a 
counterpoint to the assumption that single-naved, hall-type churches sprang from the 
same origin as the early basilica form, which clearly took its inspiration from Roman civic 
basilicas (Krautheimer and Ćurčić 1992). It is also an alternative explanation as to why a 
number of the churches of the limestone massif have a flat east (».420 end rather than a 
semicircular apse. Past commentators, including the current writer, explained this phe- 
nomenon as a result of cultural interaction with Mesopotamia and the adaptation of 
Mesopotamian temple architecture for Christian worship (Loosley 2012, 18). However, if 
local artisans were simply reproducing vernacular domestic forms when building early 
churches, then the presence of flat eastern walls seems unlikely to have been the result of 
an imported architectural form; rather, it is more easily explained in terms of regional 
construction techniques. 
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Figure 22.5 Interior of Qirq Bizeh church facing 
east. 


(Photo: Emma Loosley) 


We will return to the issue of divergent forms of church architecture shortly, but the point 
of discussing Qirq Bizeh here is to highlight the fact that even in the decades immediately 
after the death of Constantine, perhaps even during the latter part of his reign, Christian- 
ity had made a significant impact on this region. By the end of the sixth century it was ex- 
tremely rare to find a single village that did not possess at least one church, and most set- 
tlements averaged two to three churches. This is especially notable when taken in con- 
junction with Foss's observation that there were few, if any, other buildings of a civic na- 
ture in the wider region (Foss 1997). The natural conclusion is that the church became 
the social and political hub of these villages and functioned on a variety of levels rather 
than simply being a place to meet and pray. Such an interpretation of the community or- 
ganization of the settlement is supported by the presence of numerous attendant annex- 
es. While it is clear that some of these chambers functioned to accommodate the priest 
and support the liturgy (e.g., baking the bread for the Eucharistic prayer), many churches 
have far more chambers than are necessary (».420 for these purposes. The explanation 
that auxiliary space was mainly used to accommodate wandering preachers is unconvinc- 
ing given that the consistent presence of the annex rooms themselves seems to argue for 
a settled, permanent priest incumbent in each village, which would have reduced the 
number of itinerant preachers. In this case we can view these extra annexes as taking the 
place of the inns, agorae, and administrative buildings of the Roman Empire and acting 
as the communal spaces where affairs were settled by the village elders. This view is also 
supported by the many lives of Syrian saints preserved by Theodoret of Cyrrhus, which 
have formed the basis of Peter Brown's influential ideas relating to the Syrian holy man 
as social arbiter (Brown 1971, 1998). If the holy man was a social outsider called upon to 
mediate local disputes in all areas of life, as Brown argues, then the dearth of civic monu- 
ments in the settlements of the limestone massif may suggest that community meetings 
revolved around the place of religious rather than civic authority. The model of rural pa- 
tronage moved away from a system predicated on largely absent urban landlords to one 
where the figures of spiritual authority acted as primus inter pares alongside a council of 
rural elders. 
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The Development of Syrian Monasticism 


A social order with power shared between wealthy stakeholders and an ecclesiastical hi- 
erarchy is supported by the consistent presence of a monastery among the multiple 
churches in each village. Theodoret informs us that Syrian monasticism was thriving from 
at least the early fifth century and existed in both cenobitic and eremitic forms, but with- 
out extant written rules, we must rely solely on archaeological evidence and hagiography 
to reconstruct the practices of early Syrian monasteries. These monastic foundations 
show a great deal of diversity in that some of them appear to have been closely integrat- 
ed into the fabric of local society, whereas others were located at some distance from the 
nearest village. It is clear from the archaeological record that the monastic chapels 
lacked the bema that was present in village churches. Some village churches also pos- 
sessed notched pillars indicating a barrier that segregated women into one area of the 
building. Generally, however, the ecclesiastical architecture of the region did not differen- 
tiate between churches reserved for the laity and those built for monastics, a point we 
will consider in the next section. 


The Myth of the Syrian “Type”: The Basilica 
and Beyond 


The development of village and monastic churches in the limestone massif seems largely 
rooted in the vernacular architecture of the region and practices familiar to local arti- 
sans. It is also apparent, however, that regional forms absorbed more cosmopolitan ele- 
ments ©. 422) through the influence of the wealthier and more educated sections of soci- 
ety, who had studied or worked in nearby Antioch. Perhaps the clearest example of this is 
the career of the technites Markianos Kyris, who, according to epigraphic evidence, was 
the designer and builder of five churches on Jebel Barisha (a region now abutting the Syr- 
ian-Turkish border): the east church of Babisqa (390-407/408), Ba’udeh (392/393), 
Ksegbe (414/415), SS. Paul and Moses at Dar Qita (418), and the monastic church of Qasr 
El Banat; the last houses the grave of Markianos and is generally believed to have been 
constructed later than his other churches (Loosley 2012, 36ff.). The title technites would 
appear to correspond with a designation such as “master of works” and suggests a de- 
gree of training; in this case, the nearest and most likely place to study would have been 
Antioch. Another link with the city is inferred in the construction of the so-called Church 
of Julianos in Brad on Jebel Sem’an, which takes its name from an inscription stating that 
it was built by the architekton Julianos, which again suggests a title conferred after for- 
mal training. These records suggest that there was a subtle distinction in rank between 
different professions and their practitioners and furthermore raises the question as to 
whether it was the patron or the person who designed or constructed the structure who 
was more influential in the raising of these buildings. Intriguingly, the lack of reference to 
a patron who donated the money even raises the question as to whether Markianos Kyris 
and Julianos themselves underwrote a portion of the costs for building these churches. 
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These examples suggest that vernacular architecture developed in tandem with architec- 
tural and liturgical movements, originated in Antioch, and was disseminated in the coun- 
tryside by wealthier members of society with links to the educated urban classes who 
were conversant in Greek as well as Syriac. Under these circumstances, the three-aisled 
apsed basilica, with a standard set of variations, became the dominant regional type of 
early church architecture in fifth-century Syria. Although this design met the needs of the 
majority of communities (small to medium-sized village and monastic congregations), it 
did not suffice in cases where large numbers of pilgrims wished to worship at a site 
linked with a famous saint or biblical event, and it was not necessarily considered suit- 
able for episcopal churches. In these cases, other forms of ecclesiastical architecture met 
a number of divergent ritual needs. 


Centralized church plans appear early in the Christian archaeological record, with the 
most famous of these structures perhaps being Santa Costanza in Rome. While the ad- 
vent of circular churches in Rome and Jerusalem and their relationship with imperial 
mausolea is widely acknowledged (Shalev-Hurvitz 2015), martyria in Syria married the 
concept of a central rotunda with radiating arms to a cruciform floor plan. The earliest 
example of this type is the martyrium of St. Babylas at Qausiyeh, in the hinterland of Anti- 
och. A mosaic inscription in the floor of the building dating to 387 places its construction 
firmly in the late fourth century. Mayer and Allen (2012) have disputed Tchalenko’s inter- 
pretation that the church was entered from the four cardinal points, with worship focused 
on the central bema rather than the eastern wing of the building (Tchalenko 1990; 
Tchalenko and Baccache 1979), but the debate is irrelevant to the function of the building 
as the center of a saint's cult. The original floor plan of the church @. 423) was clearly a 
cruciform structure consisting of a central square with the bema at its heart and four 
equal-length flat-ended arms radiating outward. 


The Development of Martyria 


It seems no coincidence that just over seventy years later and approximately 55 kilome- 
ters to the east, a similarly designed church was built at Qal’at Sem’an to commemorate 
the place where St. Simeon Stylites stood on his column for thirty-six years. In Qal’at 
Sem'an we can see how the model for a centrally planned shrine has changed in the peri- 
od since the martyrium of St. Babylas. At Qal'at Sem'an, the plan developed to include 
three equal-length flat-ended arms to the south, west, and north, but the eastern arm ex- 
tended to terminate in three apses. In addition, the heart of the building is a sophisticat- 
ed octagon that does not have a bema but instead has the remnants of the column as the 
central locus sanctus of the complex, thereby subverting the usual focus of a shrine from 
being concentrated on the bodily remains of the saint toward the instrument of his morti- 
fication and sanctity, the column itself. Interestingly, the eastern arm of the building is not 
at right angles to the other arms, as care was taken to orient it east. The other three arms 
are not pointed exactly toward the cardinal points of the compass, but instead form a di- 
rect alignment with the mountain of Jebel Sheikh Barakat to the south, which was the fo- 
cus of pre-Christian veneration in the region. Given the technical expertise demonstrated 
by the designer of the complex, this appears to be a deliberate statement and thus subtly 
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signals to Christian pilgrims that the hill on which Qal’at Sem’an stands is now the true 
source of religious power, as the old gods have been eclipsed by the new faith of Chris- 
tianity. 


With the Qal’at Sem’an complex usually being ascribed to the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury, it is possible to observe that influential shrines in northwestern Syria had begun to 
take on centralized forms from the late fourth century onward. However, just as the Qirg 
Bizeh church was a link to the transition from domus ecclesiae to purpose-built church, 
the martyria of St. Babylas and Qal’at Sem’an seem to mark an early stage in the develop- 
ment of Syrian cult sites. In the sixth century the complex around the column of St. Sime- 
on Stylites the Younger was built near the modern town of Semandag south of Antioch 
(Antakya). The octagon surrounding the column was inset at the heart of building and 
seems strangely inelegant compared to the graceful proportions of Qal’at Sem’an. This is 
especially the case when we consider that the centrally planned quatrefoil form of church 
architecture was fully established in Syria by the late fifth century. 


The quatrefoil appeared in a variety of locations across Syria in the later fifth and early 
sixth centuries. In the north it was found in the lower church at Seleucia Pieria (with the 
addition of a strange exedra to the east in the sixth century), and at Resafa in the Syrian 
desert south of Raqqa in a four-lobed centrally planned church that Kleinbauer (1973, 98) 
dated to the 520s on stylistic grounds; in the south, both the cathedral and the church of 
SS. Leontius and Bacchus at Bosra fall into this type. Obviously there was as much diver- 
sity in rural Syrian church design during this period as there was in the imperial capitals 
of Rome and Constantinople, and it seems reasonable that this vibrant material (p. 424) 
culture was stimulated by the prosperity and largely peaceful societal conditions enjoyed 
by the populace during the majority of this period. However, architectural historians have 
interpreted these variant architectural forms as expressions of doctrinal diversity (Klein- 
bauer 1973; Maranci 2001, 2015), a matter to which we can now turn. 


Digging for Chalcedon: Archaeology and Theo- 
logical Dispute 


For many years archaeological data has routinely been cited in historical arguments cen- 
tered on doctrinal controversies in the Middle East and Caucasus regions. Scholars be- 
lieved that churches in the region with a flat east end were more likely to have been used 
by adherents of the Church of the East (formerly known as the Nestorians) and apsed 
churches were linked with the parties that attended the Council of Chalcedon (451) some 
twenty years after the Nestorians had rejected the teachings of the Council of Ephesus 
(431). These arguments have now been widely discredited, but the fact that Syria was the 
front line for the Christological disputes that came to a head at Chalcedon has drawn 
many archaeologists, art historians, historians, and theologians to question whether doc- 
trinal beliefs leave a physical trace in the archaeological record.? If they do not, is this be- 
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cause these complex theological debates were not part of the daily lives of ordinary be- 
lievers, particularly those who lived far from the centers of imperial power? 


Interestingly, there is some evidence to suggest that certain forms of architecture were 
equated with particular doctrinal parties. By and large, centrally planned churches, par- 
ticularly those of the quatrilobed form, were largely used by Chalcedonian congregations 
post-451. Thus, Maranci (2001, 2015) has discussed the relationship between Syrian and 
Armenian church architecture, and her argument contests Kleinbauer’s view that the 
aisled tetraconch was adopted to indicate good relations with the Syrian monophysites; 
Maranci takes the opposite stance that these centrally planned churches were a mark of 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy. She supports this view by pointing out that aisled tetraconches 
were erected at Bosra, Resafa, Seleucia-Pieria, and Apamea in the Patriarchate of Antioch 
under the direct oversight of Constantinople (Maranci 2001, 116). She identifies political 
factors in explaining the anomaly of why the famously non-Chalcedonian Armenian Ortho- 
dox Church initially adopted a form of architecture that was usually a symbol of their 
Chalcedonian adversaries. The Armenian Catholicos Nersés III created an expression of 
Byzantine affiliation within the constraints imposed by his locality by adopting an archi- 
tectural type familiar to local crews and with strong ©. 425) associations with Byzantine 
Orthodoxy and by providing the structure with liturgical furnishings characteristic of 
churches in the imperial capital (Maranci 2001, 117). Maranci contends that the con- 
struction of seminal Armenian churches such as that at Zvartnots made this form of cen- 
trally planned domed architecture the prototype for traditional Armenian church architec- 
ture. 


While it seems that we can make some limited conclusions about doctrinal identity re- 
garding episcopal seats and major shrines, it remains extremely difficult to come to any 
conclusion as to why dozens of Syrian settlements possessed multiple churches. In Syria 
there is little epigraphic or funerary evidence to suggest that the phenomenon was driven 
by private patronage; examples such as the sixth-century Church of Bizzos in Ruweiha, in 
Idlib Province, where the patron was buried in a mausoleum beside the church that he 
endowed, are the exception rather than the rule. Obviously some of these were monastic 
foundations, but the situation remained on the limestone massif where villages commonly 
had multiple churches intended for the use of the local community. This has given rise to 
much debate as to whether the mid-fifth century Christological schisms permeated the 
roots of Christian society and caused division at a local level. Could these different 
churches have been built to support the Chalcedonian and non-Chalcedonian factions 
within each small village? Did this kind of theological and philosophical debate impinge 
on the life of villagers in the hinterland of Antioch, or were such questions exclusively the 
preserve of an educated urban elite? 


We must keep in mind, as we noted at the beginning of this chapter, that little excavation 
has been carried out on the majority of the sites in the region, and without excavation we 
can only come to limited conclusions as to what was happening in these villages. As all 
the churches were built between the latter decades of the fourth century and the first 
decade of the seventh century and chronologically straddle the theological controversies, 
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dating alone cannot unravel questions of doctrinal identity. Future excavation may yield 
epigraphic evidence from inscriptions on mosaics, liturgical objects, or newly discovered 
stone reliquaries that could potentially identify the doctrinal preferences of a congrega- 
tion, but this is by no means certain. We must also question whether a small rural commu- 
nity would be willing to divide itself along confessional lines or whether, on the other 
hand, doctrine was used as a weapon to exacerbate already existing local tensions. On 
the limestone massif we have no documentary evidence to help elucidate the archaeologi- 
cal record. Elsewhere in the country it is possible to gain a more holistic view of the situa- 
tion based on textual evidence used in conjunction with the archaeological data. 


In at least one case in central Syria there is documentary evidence to support two rival 
episcopacies in the same town (Figure 22.6). Evaria (now Hawwarin), in the Roman 
province of Phoenicia Libanensis, had a Bishop Thomas who took part in the Council of 
Chalcedon, but at the same time John of Ephesus reports that Hawwarin was also the seat 
of a Bishop John of the Tayyaye or nomad Arabs who was avowedly anti-Chalcedonian 
(Trimingham 1990, 118-19). Today Hawwarin is an isolated village in the province of 
Homs. It stands on marginal land that is fed by limited seasonal rainfall and artesian 
wells; it is a poor settlement with houses of mud brick or cement that are predominantly 

(p.426) modest one-story structures. However, an imposing limestone tower looms above 
the neighboring houses and points to the more influential past of Hawwarin/Evaria. The 
remains of two substantial limestone basilicas are also still extant, one in the center of 
the village bordering an open area and the other to the north and partially absorbed into 
an agricultural enclosure. Since Hawwarin lies at some distance from the nearest quarry, 
a considerable effort was expended in bringing the materials for these monuments to this 
site. The local populace maintain that their village was a regional center in antiquity that 
boasted seven churches in all and that it later maintained its prominence due to the pres- 
ence of an Umayyad hunting lodge in the environs of the settlement; interestingly, they do 
not equate the mysterious burj or tower with this lodge. While local traditions cannot be 
taken as definitive proof, in this case elements of the local beliefs seem to have been sup- 
ported by excavations undertaken by the Directorate General of Antiquities and Museums 
in the early 2000s under the direction of Widad @.427) Khoury. Trial excavations yielded 
the footprint of a four-lobed centrally planned church, and it was anticipated that further 
excavation in Hawwarin would almost certainly reveal more ecclesiastical monuments. 
This information is circumstantial when it comes to relating the archaeological data to 
the textual evidence, but the presence of a centrally planned church leads us to speculate 
that this building could have acted as the seat of Bishop Thomas, while Bishop John was 
more likely to have taken up residence in one of the town's basilicas. 
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Figure 22.6 Central basilica in Hawwarin. 


(Photo: Emma Loosley) 


This is only one case study, but it demonstrates that there is significantly more research 
necessary before we can definitively state that archaeology can or cannot identify doctri- 
nal allegiance. It seems likely that the answer lies somewhere in between: we can identify 
the confession of the congregation of a number of episcopal and monastic churches, but 
those in the villages will largely remain a mystery. 


The Endangered Future of Christian Archaeolo- 
gy in Syria 

Writing the heading to this section is a sobering experience. Any piece of academic writ- 
ing is necessarily a product of its time, and it is currently impossible to speak with any 
certainty as to what of the Christian patrimony of Syria will survive the country’s civil 
war. Hawwarin fell to the so-called Islamic State in October 2015, and the condition of 
the monuments discussed above is unclear; the monastery of Mar Elian esh Sharqi in 
nearby Qaryatayn was bulldozed in August of that year, and the Byzantine sarcophagus 
housing the relics of the saint was desecrated. On the limestone massif the problems 
faced are of a different nature; ancient monuments have been inhabited by people dis- 
placed from their homes, and the olive groves have been stripped for fuel to see families 
through the bitter winters. In addition, petty looting is carried out by people desperate to 
barter found objects for foodstuffs and medicines. It is certain that the archaeological 
record across Syria has been severely impacted by this war. 


We cannot know until the hostilities end how much disruption has occurred and which ar- 
eas have been most badly affected. With the exceptional concentration of Late Antique 
sites in Syria there is reason to believe that a substantial amount of information will sur- 
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vive in the more remote or more modest locations that have been largely overlooked by 
looters and terrorists. In another way, the war is also causing scholars to move their stud- 
ies forward in unanticipated directions, as the current situation has placed a moral duty 
on archaeologists to write up and disseminate their prewar excavation data. This, coupled 
with a move to ensure that more academic material is published in an (p.428) open-access 
format, means that more information about early Christian Syria is being published all 
the time.” 


So what are the directions that Christian archaeology in Syria should take? The first an- 
swer reiterates what was said at the beginning of this chapter: as soon as it is safe and 
practicable to return, there should be a series of excavations not just on the limestone 
massif but also in the Hauran and in other regions such as along the river Khabur in the 
northeast of the country, to look at early Christian villages holistically. In this way we can 
move closer to testing our hypotheses about early Christian society in Syria and distance 
ourselves from an overreliance on survey data as our primary source of information. 


The other profitable exercise would be to work more with textual scholars and cross- 
match the places mentioned in texts with our knowledge gathered in the field. In the ex- 
ample above, we have shown how knowing something of the ecclesiastical history of 
Hawwarin provides an additional level of meaning to interpreting one of the monuments 
in the village. This sounds like an obvious point to make, but it is surprising how often 
this simple suggestion is overlooked—not least because so many of the relevant manu- 
scripts are held in European institutions and Syrian professionals do not have the finan- 
cial means to fund research trips to visit these collections. It could also be argued that all 
archaeologists, Syrian and otherwise, need to be more proactive in embracing interdisci- 
plinarity in their quest to reconstruct early Christian life in Late Antique Syria. 


Despite the difficulties caused by the civil war, Syrian Christian archaeology is a vibrant 
field and it is now more necessary than ever. By preserving this past culture, the most 
compelling argument can be made for the continued presence of a Christian community 
in the contemporary Middle East. 
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Notes: 


(1) See Sands 2011 for a report on how tourism in Syria was up 40 percent in 2010, the 
last year before the civil war began. 


(2) https://archive.org/details/ISDAR MAIL 1, accessed October 22, 2015. 


(3) See, for example, Brody and Hoffman 2011; Chi and Heath 2011. These are two of the 
most recent publications on Dura Europos and summarize the latest approaches to the art 
and archaeology of the site as well as having extensive bibliographies relating to earlier 
research on the city and its monuments. 


(^) Tchalenko 1953 publishes a number of inscriptions dating the foundation of churches, 
and these routinely date from around 390 onward. 


(5) In post-communist Georgia there is currently a revisionist school of history that seeks 
to argue that the country has always been within the Chalcedonian fold and was never 
"tainted" by the presence of other doctrinal views. Interestingly, ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is not utilized as an element of this debate, despite the fact that the largely centrally 
planned churches of the country would conform to the view mentioned in this chapter 
that centrally planned monuments were favored by Chalcedonians. 


(5) Personal communication with Fr. Jacques Mourad, parish priest of the neighbouring 
town of Qaryatayn and a frequent visitor to the excavations, and with Shadi Atallah, who 
was one of the local laborers who worked on the site. 


(7) See, for example, http://architectureandasceticism.exeter.ac.uk, where the author has 
made her records relating to the excavation of Dayr Mar Elian esh Sharqi in Qaryatayn 
available as well as providing a visual resource of monuments on the Syrian limestone 
massif and elsewhere in the country and wider region. The website is part of an ERC- 
funded research project titled "Architecture and Asceticism: Cultural Interaction between 
Syria and Georgia in Late Antiquity" and has received funding from the European Union's 
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Abstract and Keywords 


For a long time, the development of Christian communities within the Sasanian and early 
Islamic Empires was either neglected or described in terms of a history of persecution 
and antagonism within a Zoroastrian or Islamic state. Only recently has the perception of 
the extent of Christianization, the interaction of religious communities, and the impor- 
tance of Christians within these societies and their upper echelons changed dramatically. 
The narrative of permanent conflict and oppression of Christian faith has given way to the 
acknowledgment of a predominant Christian population in the territory of modern Iraq 
and western Iran in the fifth through seventh centuries. One argument in this context is 
the growing body of material evidence for Christian churches and images as well as buri- 
als, which are expressions of respected and self-assured Christian communities. 


Keywords: Eastern Christianity, Sasanian Empire, Arsacids, Adiabene, Babylonia, Iran, Ctesiphon, Hira, missionar- 
ies 


Introduction 


HISTORIES of Christianity usually concentrate on its spread throughout the Roman Em- 
pire, its alliance with Roman emperors from the fourth century on, and the parting of 
ways between the Byzantine East and the Catholic West that culminated in a great schism 
in 1054. This common perspective largely ignores the parallel development of Christian 
communities east of Jerusalem in Arsacid Adiabene and Babylonia (modern Iraq). In these 
places, which are commonly referred to as Mesopotamia (an aberration from ancient us- 
age), Christianity became the predominant religion in the fifth to seventh centuries under 
Sasanian rule. Even after the Muslim conquest, Christian Arameans remained an impor- 
tant part of the religious and ethnic composition of the Near East until today, a fact too 
often forgotten in the simplistic dualistic idea of a Christian West and a Muslim (and pre- 
viously Zoroastrian) East. Awareness of these Eastern Christian communities has been on 
the rise since the early 1990s due to an increasingly oppressive atmosphere in the region, 
which led to continuous migration from among the still-important Christian communities 
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in modern Irag and eastern Turkey. Violent persecutions by the Islamic State since 2014 
forced huge numbers of Christians to flee from their ancestral territories in Iraq and east- 
ern Syria. The extinction of these (often Aramaic-speaking) communities, which existed 
for more than 1,500 years, counts among the great tragedies of the early twenty-first cen- 
tury and is a prime example of the loss of the Near East's cultural heritage. 


Considering this situation, it is especially important to document and promulgate the 
available written and material evidence for these communities' history. This applies in 
particular to the material legacy of architecture, images, and objects that is poorly 

(p. 432) known because of long-standing academic neglect of the Arsacid and Sasanian dy- 
nasties, which successively governed the geographical area from modern Syria to Pak- 
istan between the mid-second century BCE and the mid-seventh century CE, and because 
of limited interest in the history of Christians in early Islamic times. Nevertheless, during 
the reign of these most important Eastern monarchies, Christianity flourished and estab- 
lished itself, especially in the form of the Church of the East, which had its patriarchy in 
the Arsacid/Sasanian capital Seleucia-Ctesiphon, independent of Rome and Byzantium. 


History of the Church of the East and Other 
Eastern Churches 


The beginnings of Christianity in the Arsacid Empire are hard to establish, as the sources 
are difficult to verify, but the history of Christian mission in the East seems to a large ex- 
tent comparable to its development in the Roman Empire. While the exchange of letters 
between King Abgar V of Edessa and Jesus reported in Eusebius's church history in the 
early fourth century is certainly a myth (Desreumaux 1993), there could be a kernel of 
truth in the legendary reports that attribute the first Christian communities in Adiabene, 
Babylonia, and Fars to missionary activities of the apostle Thomas as well as Jesus's disci- 
ples Addai, Aggai, and Mani (Winkler 2003, 12-14). According to the sixth-century Chron- 
icle of Arbela, the first bishop of Hedajjab (Adiabene) was ordained by Addai at the begin- 
ning of the second century, and his successor by a colleague of the neighboring region of 
Bet Zabde, which would point to a net of bishoprics at an early time. Likewise, the sixth- 
century History of Karka d-Bet Slok reports that Bishop Tuqraite (Theokritos), having fled 
Roman territory in the mid-second century, met a Christian community in this very city 
(modern Kirkuk) Jullien and Jullien 2002, 164). Ecclesiastical histories of the twelfth to 
fourteenth centuries also claim the establishment of bishops at the twin royal capital 
cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon as early as 121-23 CE (Jullien and Jullien 2002, 230-31). 


Modern research considers many of the references to the early establishment of Chris- 
tianity as later attempts by the church to bolster its doctrines through apostolic legitima- 
cy (Winkler 2003, 14). Nevertheless, the Chronicle of Arbela's claim that twenty bish- 
oprics already existed when the Sasanian dynasty ousted the Arsacids in 226 seems feasi- 
ble in light of contemporary evidence such as Bardaisan's reference to a Christian com- 
munity at Hatra (Drijvers 1965, 60-61), the Christian chapel at Dura Europos (Kraeling 
1967; Peppard 2016; Korol and Rieckesmann 2016), and a sarcophagus with Christian im- 
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ages at Ashur (Hauser 2018). Various Syriac sources, especially the eleventh-century 
Chronicle of Se’ert, indicate a continuous growth of Christian communities during the 
third and fourth centuries, as far east as the Merv oasis. Also in the Persian Gulf (Bet 
Qatraye) the first monasteries are supposed to have been built . 433) in the mid-fourth 
century (Bin Seray 1996; Potts 1990, 245). At the first ecclesiastical synod of the Sasan- 
ian Empire in 410, thirty-eight bishops from the whole of what is now modern Iraq (Adia- 
bene, Babylonia/Assyria, and Mesene/Maishan), western Iran (Khuzestan and Fars), and 
the Persian Gulf convened at Seleucia-Ctesiphon (see Chabot 1902, 272-75, for a list of 
participants). 


While the Christian faith found wide acceptance, it might have received particular sup- 
port in Babylonia’s Jewish population, the largest and most important of this time. Many 
Christians were also among the deportees from Antioch who were resettled in Babylonia, 
Elymais, and Persia by the Sasanian king of kings Shapuhr I after his victory over the Ro- 
man emperor Valerian in 260 (Dodgeon and Lieu 1991, 57-65, 297-99). For these Chris- 
tians, it also meant inadvertent rescue from persecutions in the Roman Empire. 


Nevertheless, by the 280s Christians were already considered a threat and persecuted by 
the Zoroastrian chief priest (mowbedan mowbed) Kartir, according to the inscriptions he 
set up at places central to Sasanian royal manifestation (Gignoux 1991). Kartir’s testimo- 
nial and repeated reports on the martyrdom of Christians (Bedjan 1890-97; Hoffmann 
1880), especially after 339 during the reign of Shapur II (309-379), led to the common 
scholarly belief that the Sasanian kings of kings and the majority of the population were 
Zoroastrians who were strongly opposed to Christians. Later research has stressed the 
connection between the persecutions and the wars between Sasanian Persia and the 
Christianized Roman Empire (Brock 1982). More recent research takes a decidedly differ- 
ent view of the relation between Christians and the Sasanian state. Payne (2015, 41-56) 
demonstrates that neither the “great persecutions” of Shapur II nor later incidents were 
grounded in general religious concepts and conflicts, but instead were limited to specific 
circumstances, such as governmental responses against Christian zealots who attacked 
Zoroastrian fire temples, the failure of bishops to deliver the expected tax revenues, and 
accusations of apostasy within high-ranking families. In his view, violence against Chris- 
tians should be interpreted as an instrument of regulation needed to maintain the priority 
of the Zoroastrian order and delineate the terms and boundaries of inclusion. The deci- 
sive step in this process of regulation was the synod of 410, where, on the invitation of 
and at the behest of the Sasanian king of kings Yazdgerd I, the bishops of his empire 
agreed on the constitution of a united autonomous Church of the East, comparable to but 
independent of the church in the Roman Empire. It was led by six Metropolites at Beth 
Lapat (Gundeshapur) in Khuzistan, Nisibis (Nusaybin), Prat Mayshan (Forat), Arbela (Er- 
bil), Karka d-Beth Selok (Kirkuk), and Seleucia-Ctesiphon (al-Mada’in), the political capi- 
tal (Figure 23.1). The bishop of Seleucia-Ctesiphon was awarded the title Catholicos, “be- 
ing the head of the church as Petrus was the head of the apostles” (Winkler 2003, 24). 
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Figure 23.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of the former Sasanian and early 
Islamic Empires, based on data collected by Stefan 
R. Hauser; Natural Earth Data (rivers and adminis- 
trative districts); and the Ancient World Mapping 
Center: "Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/word- 
press/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


It seems important to emphasize that the declaration of this autocephalous church in the 
synods of 410 and 424 was not related to controversial theological questions. On the con- 
trary, under the influence of bishops invited from the Roman Empire, the Nicene Creed 
was explicitly accepted. Dogmatic differences with the Roman church concerning the di- 
vine and human nature(s) of Christ, which were the topics of the councils of Ephesos 
(431) and Chalcedon (451), only fueled the preexisting politically induced  (».434 (p.435) 
schism between the autocephalous Church of the East and the churches in the Roman 
Empire. It is telling that the Church of the East did not even participate in those Christo- 
logical councils. 


The foundation of the Church of the East created a positive relation between church and 
state, which reflects the extensive foundation of churches and monasteries not just all 
over the western Sasanian Empire but also further east. Around 600 there were more 
than sixty bishoprics in existence across all major provinces, including Khorasan, Gorgan, 
and Bactria. Numerous martyr shrines were created, some supported by Yazdgird I in his 
attempts to reconcile with his Christian subjects, unite their church, and secure their alle- 
giance (Payne 2011). The territory of the western Sasanian Empire (modern Iraq and 
western Iran) became increasingly Christianized. 


Consolidated relations allowed ecclesiastical leaders in the fourth through seventh cen- 
turies to act as intermediaries between court and communities, and Christian bishops to 
accompany the kings of kings on military campaigns in Christian Roman territories or 
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serve as diplomatic envoys on their behalf. Although Zoroastrian aristocrats remained 
predominant, many members of the Sasanian court, and the king of the Lakhmids in Hira, 
were Christians. At the court of Khosrow II (591-628), not only his wives Shirin and 
Maria but also his personal physician Gabriel and his financial administrator Yazdin were 
of Christian faith. Khosrow II even contributed to the erection of several churches in his 
capital, Ctesiphon. In addition, he held the True Cross, which his troops had captured in 
Jerusalem, in a place of honor in a new treasury, using it as symbol of his newly acquired 
status as protector of Christians (Payne 2015, 164-80). 


This conciliatory approach extended not only to the traditional Church of the East (East 
Syrian) but also to the Syrian Orthodox (West Syrian or Miaphysite) church, which devel- 
oped from the early sixth century into a separate community opposed to the doctrine of 
Chalcedon, gaining ground in the northwestern part of the Sasanian Empire. The first 
West Syrian Metropolite, Ahudemmeh, was established in Tekrit in 559 and intensively 
proselytized Arab tribes, especially in the wider region of Hira.! This church’s growing in- 
fluence sparked doctrinal controversies, which led Khosrow II to invite representatives of 
both sides to formal disputations with the aim of reuniting the churches and filling the va- 
cant seat of the Catholicos; neither party managed to convince him, and the position re- 
mained vacant until the king of king’s death in 628. Nevertheless, on the eve of the Mus- 
lim conquest, Christianity had become the majority religion in the western part of the 
Sasanian Empire. The Church of the East, which had been aligned with the king of kings 
since the early fifth century, had expanded throughout the empire as far as China, where 
the first Christian missionaries arrived in the capital, Chang’an, in 635. Only two years 
later, Muslim troops won the battle at Qadisiyah, and the last Sasanian king of kings, 
Yazdgerd III, fled east and finally died in Merv in 651, allegedly buried by Christian 
monks. 


(p. 436) The Catholicos Isho’yahb II (628-646), on the other hand, who had briefly re- 
moved his seat from Seleucia-Ctesiphon to Karka d-Bet Selok, attempted a peaceful set- 
tlement with the new rulers. After the Muslim conquest of the Sasanian Empire, the 
Church of the East, representing the majority of the population, received the status of 
dhimmi (protected persons) (Robinson 2000) and attempted to maintain a good relation- 
ship with the caliphs. During the following centuries, monks and missionaries even inten- 
sified their presence in the Gulf area, India, and Central Asia, and in the mid-eleventh to 
thirteenth century the Church of the East reached its greatest extent, with twenty metro- 
politan sees from Irag to China, bishoprics from Cyprus in the West to South India, and 
communities even in Mongolia (Baum 2003, 43-91). 


The Material Evidence 


The intensive Christianization of the Sasanian Empire found its expression in hundreds of 
churches and cloisters, known both from written sources (Fiey 1965-68, 1970; see also 
Carlson and Michelson forthcoming; Center for the Study of Christianity n.d.) and in buri- 
als and images in private contexts. Despite their large number, very few of these church- 
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es, especially of pre-Islamic times, have ever been archaeologically documented. A combi- 
nation of lack of awareness of the history of Eastern Christianity and the nature of acade- 
mic disciplines has resulted in limited interest among scholars. Not until 1992 did Judith 
Lerner publish her pioneering summary of the material evidence. Lerner’s work was fol- 
lowed by the extended catalogue of Hauser (2007a, 2008), who identified fourteen 
churches, twenty Christian burials, and seventy-five seals with Christian images or own- 
ers from the Sasanian period, and then a summary by Cornelia Horn and Erica Hunter 
(Horn and Hunter 2012). 


Ecclesiastical Buildings 


While many churches and cloisters are mentioned in texts, scholars have carried out very 
little excavation or documentation of still standing structures. Many churches have been 
very difficult to approach for political reasons, especially the churches east of the Tigris 
in northern Iraq from the 1970s until very recently. A telling example is the important 
cloister of Mar Elia, founded in 595, rebuilt in the eleventh century, and destroyed in 
1743 (Fiey 1965, 2: 639-47). Its structures were reused as refuge during the Armenian/ 
Aramean genocide in 1915 and later became part of a base for the Iraqi National Guard 
in the 1970s. Thus, although it is very close to Mosul, this renowned cloister and impor- 
tant shrine for local pilgrimage had never been investigated by archaeologists when it 
was finally mapped by the U.S. Corps of Engineers in 2008 (Foley 2008), although the 
plans remain unpublished. Other places, such as Rabban Hormuz, founded in 640 and the 
seat of the patriarchy between 1551 and 1804, have suffered the same problem as many 

(p. 437) ancient churches in northern Iraq and the Tur Abdin (such as Mor Gabriel [Abbey 
of Qartmin] and the St. Mary church in Hah): it was repaired or rebuilt many times, with 
the result that Late Antique structures were replaced or obliterated by more recent build- 
ing activity. Another historically prominent church, the cloister of Mar Mattai, 35 kilome- 
ters northeast of Mosul, was founded in the fourth century, but today, after a varied histo- 
ry, displays mainly twentieth-century architecture. As a result, we have to rely on the de- 
scriptions by early twentieth-century researchers such as Preusser (1911), Sarre and 
Herzfeld (1911-20), and Bell (1982), who documented numerous ancient churches on 
their travels. At other places the remaining buildings square with the written records. 
The church of Mar Bahnam, southeast of Nineveh, allegedly founded in the fourth centu- 
ry, shows no remains older than the twelfth century, which suggests that the foundation 
story is legendary (Wolper 2015, 381). In the Persian Gulf, we observe a noticeable dis- 
crepancy between the sites known from written sources and those excavated (Carter 
2013, 314-15). In general, only a few churches have been archaeologically documented 
throughout the territory of the former Sasanian Empire, not all them dating to pre-Islam- 
ic times. Proper excavation reports are even rarer. Thus, our knowledge of the architec- 
tural history of both the West Syrian and East Syrian churches within the territory of the 
Sasanian Empire remains limited. 
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West Syrian Churches 


Some churches excavated in northern Iraq are associated with monasteries probably 
founded in the sixth century by the Syrian Orthodox church and lasting through various 
rebuilding phases at least until the thirteenth century and in some cases into the nine- 
teenth century. The most prominent is Qasr Serij, which can be identified with a church 
for St. Sergios consecrated in 565 (Oates 1968, 106-17) (Figure 23.2a). Other examples 
were found in Museifnah (Figure 23.2b) and recently in Bazyan (Figure 23.2c). These 
churches share the architectural design common for fifth- through seventh-century 
churches in the western Syrian limestone massif (Sodini 2006). Their floorplan is strictly 
oriented toward the east. The main room consists of a central nave flanked by parallel 
aisles on both sides. One (Museifnah) or two pairs of rectangular pillars (Qasr Serij) or 
round columns (Bazyan) with half pillars (buttresses) or half columns on both ends of the 
nave structure the floor plan and point to two or three bays, probably between arches. 
The central transversal naves terminate in apses on the eastern side. The altar (madbha), 
although not discovered in excavations, would have been placed in this sanctuary 
(qanke). With the exception of Bazyan, the apses are flanked by two additional rooms, a 
diakonikon (or sacristy) in the north and the martyrion (beth sahde, containing the reli- 
quaries) on the south of the apse. Only at the church at Bazyan does the apse protrude 
like a little watchtower in a small fortress, into which the cloister was indeed transformed 
in a later phase. Usually the eastern walls are straight, not giving away the existence of a 
sanctuary from the outside. In contrast to the other, less well-explored churches, Bazyan 
still features the most important liturgical fixtures, the bema and the Sqaqona. The bema 
in the Syrian churches is an exedra in the middle axis of the nave, where the clergy sat 
during the liturgy of the Word. At Bazyan, even the šqaqonā, a small ©. 438) corridor be- 
tween the bema and the sanctuary, and a throne for the celebrant were preserved 
(Déroche 2013, 333). 
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Figure 23.2 Plans of churches in the Western Sasan- 
ian Empire (scale 1:500). (a) Qasr Serij. (b) Museif- 
nah. (c) Bazyan. (d) Rahaliya. 


(After (a) Oates 1968, fig. 13. (b) Abbu 1987, fig. 2. 
(c) Déroche 2013, fig. 3. (d) Finster and Schmidt 
1976, fig. 13) 


All three churches show entrances on the southern side. In addition, the church of Qasr 
Serij possesses a narthex and three entrances in the western wall, features that support a 
sixth-century date (Sodini 1989). Courtyards and rooms interpreted as monks’ cells indi- 
cate that the churches belong to small monastic complexes, Bazyan (about 45 by 45 me- 
ters) and Museifnah (40 by 40 meters), which look well fortified or simply enclosed (Abbu 
1987; Amen Ali 2008). The mortared rubble around the church at @. 439) Qasr Serij, 
which was built from dressed limestone blocks and still stood about 9 meters high in the 
1960s (Oates 1968, 107), has not been investigated, but was interpreted as a monastery 
as well. 


More than 400 kilometers south of the previous examples and 60 kilometers west of Ker- 
bala in the desert, the church of Rahaliya shows a comparable arrangement (Figure 
23.2d). The three parallel aisles are divided by four arches supported by three columns 
and two half columns. In the floor plan the apse is replaced by a square room for the al- 
tar, which carried a dome. Aside from the smaller church of Museifnah, which has one 
fewer bay, the churches are about the same size, approximately 23 by 14 meters, which 
appears to be a standard size for housing monastic congregations of the West Syrian 
church. 


Larger monastic complexes were found near Tekrit and along the Gulf coast. Across the 
Tigris from Tekrit the Iraqi Department of Antiquities in the 1990s excavated a probable 
monastery at Kanisat al-‘Abid (Figure 23.3a). This complex of 73 by 73 meters is sur- 
rounded by buttressed walls. Its eastern part features several large halls. While the 
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southern part of the complex was not excavated, the northwestern part shows a large 
courtyard surrounded by galleries of nearly 1,400 square meters with a large basin. In 
front of the five entrances to the northern aisle of the church six graves were found. One 
of them contained an individual with a scepter, whom scholars have interpreted as a bish- 
op of uncertain date. The church presents itself with six arches between the three aisles, 
originally supported by round columns, which were remodeled into rectangular pillars at 
a later stage. The nave and the centrally situated square sanctuary are separated by a 5- 
meter-wide transept. The domed sanctuary is supposed to have been converted from an 
apse. Like the transept and the adjoining rooms, it was furnished with different colors of 
marble. Three inscriptions, two of them referring to the church of Hassonitho, were found 
in the sanctuary. They date to 709/710, 774/775, and probably around 900 (Harrak 2001, 
17-19). Coins buried in a case stretch until 1225 as a terminus post quem for the destruc- 
tion of the site. Although the (vaulted?) transept is an unusual feature, the massive 39- 
by-16-meter rectangle of this church with its domed sanctuary conforms with a group of 
other churches in central Iraq and the Persian Gulf. 


Eastern Syrian Churches 


In 1928 the first church of the Sasanian period was excavated in Veh Ardashir (Figure 
23.3b), the western twin of the Sasanian capital city, Ctesiphon, which, after a change in 
the riverbed of the Tigris, had superseded Seleucia (Hauser 2007b). In 1931, Talbot Rice 
(1934) discovered two churches in Hira (Figure 23.3c) while exploring twelve mounds 
within the city over four weeks. Hira had become a center of Christianity in the sixth cen- 
tury and a burial ground for most Catholicoi of the sixth century. Accordingly, approxi- 
mately forty churches, mostly minsters built by and named after certain donors or tribal 
groups, are known in and around Hira in the Abbasid period (Toral-Niehoff 2014, 175). 
Numerous eremites and communities of monks moved into the desert west of Hira. Docu- 
mentation exists for four churches from the area, one at (».440 (p.44) Rahaliya (previ- 
ously mentioned), two at Qusair, and one at 'Ayn Sha'ia, where the monks lived in caves 
nearby (cf. Figure 23.1). 
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Figure 23.3 Plans of churches in the Western Sasan- 
ian Empire (scale 1:500). (a) Kanisat al-‘Abid. (b) Veh 
Ardashir. (c) Hira XI. (d) Qusair. 


((a) Assembled from Harrak 2001, plans 3 and 4. (b) 
Reuther 1930, fig. 5. (c) Talbot Rice 1934, fig. 6. (d) 
Finster and Schmidt 1976, fig. 7) 


A number of churches were also found along the Persian Gulf, at Akkaz, Qusur (Failaka), 
Kharg, Jubail, possibly Thaj, and Sir Bani Yas (Abu Dhabi). None of them has received a 
complete excavation and publication, but most of them belong to a distinct architectural 
group, although not exactly one peculiar type. The entire group is defined by its strict 
rectangular layout with straight walls on all sides that nearly conceal the existence of the 
sanctuary. Internally they are divided into the nave, which is usually tripartite with the 
central aisle only slightly wider than the two side aisles, and three parallel rooms on its 
eastern side, in most cases slightly elongated in form. The central room, the sanctuary, 
has no apse, but is square or slightly rectangular and domed. It is flanked by ancillary 
rooms, the sacristy to the north and the martyrion on the south. All of the churches are 
more or less oriented east. Differences occur in the internal division of the nave, the exis- 
tence of a narthex on its western side, and the location of entrances. 


The most stunning edifice is the church excavated in Veh Ardashir (Figure 23.3b). The 
church, built of mud brick, measures 42 by 19 meters, while the internal dimensions of 
the nave are more than 27 by 15 meters. The entire nave was covered by one massive 
vault reminiscent of Sasanian palatial architecture, as illustrated by the still standing Taq- 
e Kisra across the river from the church. A mid- to late sixth-century date for the church 
is supported by the corresponding brick sizes of the two buildings. The plan published for 
Hira (mound) V likewise shows no support for any roofing, but it should not be excluded 
that columns were hidden in the debris not cleared from the building. 
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The plans and descriptions of the examples at Hira (mound) XI and the predecessor to the 
Veh Ardashir church indicate a succession of arches supported by columns dividing the 
central nave from the aisles, as in Western church architecture. In Hira XI a central bema 
and other dividing walls structuring the arrangement of the congregation were still in 
place (Figure 23.3c). 


A different approach is used in the churches at Kharg, Qusur (Failaka), and Sir Bani Yas 
(Abu Dhabi), as well as Qusair and ‘Ayn Sha’ia. These churches in the western desert and 
the Gulf seem to have been part of cloisters. Here the supporting walls are solid with only 
small, vaulted passages dividing the aisles and their respective users, without the neces- 
sity of further installations. The walls of the best-preserved example, the church at Qusair 
A (Figure 23.34), allowed a reconstruction of three parallel vaults roofing the nave (Fin- 
ster and Schmidt 1976, 29-30). This solution might have been followed in the other 
churches, but they were too badly preserved to judge. In contrast to the city churches at 
Veh Ardashir and Hira, these minsters possess narthexes, which allowed the faithful to 
congregate through doors on all sides except from the east. A major difference lies in the 
size of the buildings. While Qusair A measures 43 by 19 meters, 'Ayn Sha'ia is only 26 by 
14 meters, and the poorly preserved churches at Sir Bani Yas and Akkaz are only 16 by 
11 meters and 15 by 12 meters, respectively (Carter 2013; Hauser 2007a, 99-102; Okada 
1992). Only in the churches in the western Iraq desert, Qusair A and ‘Ayn Sha’ia, does the 
rear wall of the sanctuary project slightly beyond the usually straight eastern wall. The 
obvious similarities of all these churches appear to represent a nearly standardized plan 
peculiar to the Church of the East. To some extent, this . 442) form certainly resulted 
from the use of (mud or burnt) bricks as the predominant building material, which favors 
straight walls over rounded ones. The enormous parallel vaults covering the naves 
demonstrate the builders' abilities, but the sheer weight of the vaults also created struc- 
tural problems and elicited the hefty walls we see in the rural, less prestigious churches. 
Their massive walls show only limited openings connecting the different aisles. This con- 
struction not only solved the problem of statics but offered an easy solution to the separa- 
tion of men and women, who were expected to use different sections of the church during 
ceremonies. 


The architectural tradition of vaulted aisles and domed sanctuaries originated at least by 
the sixth century, as evident in the church of Veh Ardashir, dated largely on account of its 
decor. Qusair A might also be late Sasanian (Finster and Schmidt 1976, 35). The stuccos 
and pottery found in the various churches in the Gulf clearly indicate a post-Sasanian, 
late seventh- to ninth-century date for their use (Carter 2008; Hauser 2007a, 103). This 
applies to the churches at Hira as well, although earlier phases might date to the seventh 
or even sixth century. 


Approaches to Images 
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The Church of the East 


While we can describe the architecture and some of the interior installations necessitated 
by liturgy, we have only limited evidence for imagery from churches, which poses the 
question of the Syriac churches’ position towards images. A number of sources from the 
late sixth to the fourteenth centuries refer to the veneration of images and icons of 
Christ, Mary, and the saints in the Church of the East (Teule 2007). Several ninth- to thir- 
teenth-century texts stress that reverence is not to the image in its materiality but to the 
person represented (see Peers, Chapter 13 in this volume). Gabriel bar Lipeh from Qatar, 
when discussing the meaning of individual components of the liturgy in his early seventh- 
century liturgical commentary (Memra 5, ch. 2), explicitly notes the fundamental necessi- 
ty of an icon of Christ, the Cross, and the Gospel for the consecration of the Holy Myster- 
ies: “The Cross and the Gospel that are placed on the altar, and above them the icon of 
our Lord... fulfil the place of the person of our Lord....Accordingly it is not at all per- 
mitted for the Holy Mysteries to be consecrated without the proximity of the Cross, the 
Gospel and the icon of our Lord” (sec. 45-46; trans. in Brock 2003, 209, 211-12). An im- 
age of Christ must therefore have been next to every altar. 


Unfortunately, there is not a single clear example of an icon in the archaeological record, 
nor any evidence for complex pictorial or sculptural programs. Only in the formerly 
domed sanctuary of the church at Veh Ardashir, which features an 80-centimeter-high 
bench along the front end as well as four pole holes and fragments of a marble altar, was 
found a possible representation of Christ (Figure 23.4). This is a statue made from stucco 
of a man dressed in an undergarment and mantle, painted in blue and red with golden 
seams. The slightly smaller than life-size statue is missing head, arms, and legs. ©. 443) 
Since its back is not finely sculpted, the statue stood next to the wall. Numerous frag- 
ments of a colored aedicula might have formed its frame (Kroger 2007, 141-43). The 
sculpture from Veh Ardashir is currently the only known example of a three-dimensional 
human image in an Eastern church of the period in question, although unconfirmed infor- 
mation reports several unpublished statues, probably images of saints, found at Qusair A 
(Okada 1990, 110). Given the current state of evidence, it is impossible to decide whether 
the statue in Veh Ardashir should be interpreted as an icon of Christ or as the image ofa 
saint. 
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Figure 23.4 Veh Ardashir, sculpture from the sanctu- 
ary. 


(Photo: Johannes Kramer. Courtesy of and ? Museum 
für Islamische Kunst— Staatliche Museen Berlin) 


Most of the churches mentioned above, including those at Qusair A, ‘Ayn Shaia, and Hira, 
as well as the seventh- or eighth-century buildings in the Gulf region, feature molded 
stucco reliefs. Consistently they display crosses, mostly leaved crosses (crosses with two 
large leaves rising on either side of the cross base). Often the cross stands on a stepped 
pedestal. Known throughout the Near East, including Armenia and the Caucasus, this dis- 
tinctive form, most often with expanding arms, was particularly popular in the Church of 
the East in the sixth to ninth century. Less popular was a cross with the arms expanding 
and bifurcating. As with the leaved crosses, they usually terminate in two or even three 
pearls (Parry 1996). The stucco panels with crosses were mostly set into the ©. 444) walls 
of churches and were certainly not portable, as some scholars have held (Carter 2013, 
325); the portable kinds of crosses used in the liturgy were fixed on staffs, as Gabriel bar 
Lipeh notes. The churches at Hira and in Tekrit show crosses painted on the wall. The 
earlier phase of Hira V depicts floral patterns and birds, which Talbot Rice (1932, 282) 
dated to the seventh century. These murals display at least some interest in possibly alle- 
gorical decoration. 


Approaches of the West Syrian Church 


A review of theological discussions in the West Syrian church likewise indicates only lim- 
ited interest in the question of images, an attitude that changes only in the context of 
Byzantine iconoclasm. In general, the use of images is emphatically defended (Kremer 
2016). The West Syrian church is also known for the production of illustrated manuscripts 
(Rabbula Codex) and its rich inventory of icons of Christ, Mary, and holy men. The idea 
that the illustration of biblical scenes functioned to instruct illiterate people (biblia pau- 
perum) is first made explicit in the Church of the East in twelfth- to thirteenth-century 
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texts (Teule 2007, 338-40) but finds earlier support in an eighth-century disputation be- 
tween a stylite named Sergios and a Jew (Kremer 2016, 295-97). Still, the only document- 
ed example of lavish church decoration is a single mosaic of two heraldic stags in front of 
a tree in an undocumented building in Tell Khwaris on the Lower Zab (Costa 1971), which 
is reminiscent of the rich mosaics of churches in Jordan. Although the current state of re- 
search may explain the lack of known images, a more probable cause is a culturally in- 
duced reluctance to use images (Kremer 2016) despite a decisively non-iconoclastic posi- 
tion. 


The same reservation concerning the use of images is visible in other media. A cross is 
usually the only decoration that identifies a building or an object as belonging to Chris- 
tians. Sasanian period houses adorned with crosses were found in Hira (Ka’bi 2014, 90) 
and a few kilometers south of Ctesiphon (Kroger 2007, 145-46). Elaborated crosses are 
also found on a surprisingly large number of tombs in Adiabene, Elymais, Persis, and Sog- 
diana (Hauser 2007a, 104-6). The earliest examples date to the early third century and 
are found in Ashur and Susa. On the island of Kharg, crosses and Syriac inscriptions 
prove that niches, which look like Zoroastrian astodans, as well as larger rock-cut tombs 
were in fact used by Christians. A rock-cut tomb in the Sasanian ancestral seat Istakhr 
likewise bears a cross and probably also dates to the late Sasanian period. In Jubail, on 
the coast of Saudi Arabia, headstones with crosses are tentatively dated to the late Sasan- 
ian or early Islamic period (Langfeldt 1994). Christian symbols were even found on os- 
suaries from Khorazan (Grenet 1984, 141-47). These burials show a great variety of 
forms, which demonstrate adaptation to the usual local forms of burial: a sarcophagus in 
Ashur (Hauser 2018), pithoi burials in Susa, astodan-like niches in Kharg, headstones in 
the Gulf area of Christian Beth Qatraye, and ossuaries in ancient Sogdia. 


Christian images or symbols are equally rare in other media except for seals, but the ap- 
proximately eighty seals ascribable to Christian owners account for a small percentage of 
the huge number of seals dated to the Sasanian period (Gignoux 1978; Gignoux and Gyse- 
len 1982, 1987; Gyselen 1993, 2007). The repertoire of seals belonging to . 445) Chris- 
tians includes seals with typical general Sasanian iconography (including animals, in- 
scriptions by owners, portraits, or images of offerings and/or altars) and seals with 
iconography specific to Christians (including scenes from the Old and New Testament, 
people carrying crosses on poles, or elaborate crosses). The attribution to Christian own- 
ers and the identification of Christian images are often highly controversial and have gen- 
erated detailed discussions (Gignoux 1980; Gyselen 2006; Hauser 2007a, 108-15; Lerner 
1977). Indeed, more than 50 percent of all seals with an attribution to Christian owners 
are indistinguishable from other Sasanian seals except for little crosses added to the im- 
age. In other cases, inscriptions making reference to Christ or typical owner names indi- 
cate that they belonged to Christians. A particularly nice example of the Christianization 
of common regular Sasanian iconography are seals depicting men in front of an altar. 
Usually in Sasanian seals with this image, the altar is clearly identifiable as a fire altar. In 
the case of the Christian seals, a cross is put up above the altar. The cross as marker of 
Christian identity is even added to the most common of Sasanian standard motifs on seals 
—images of animals. Several depictions of scorpions or lions carry small crosses, which 
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may allow a Christian interpretation, although in several cases it remains difficult to de- 
termine exactly when two very simple crossing lines should be considered a full-fledged 
Christian cross. Questions also arise whether a cross was intentional in defining an image 
as Christian or was just inserted as a filling motif, like stars or rosettes. 


One might think it easier to identify images with Old or New Testament scenes, but their 
assignment to Christians is even more difficult, since very few images are clearly identifi- 
able as Christian in the East (in contrast to the enormous corpus of early Christian 
iconography that developed in the Mediterranean from the third century onward; see Bis- 
conti, Chapter 11 in this volume, for those from the catacombs). The most popular are 
those with Old Testament scenes, even though the selection is limited to Abraham about 
to sacrifice Isaac and Daniel in the lions’ den. However, since both are prone to use by 
Jews as well (Shaked 1995), only the addition of crosses provides more conclusive evi- 
dence of the owner’s faith. Other motifs popular in the West, such as Adam and Eve or 
the prophet Jonah (who later became very popular among Muslims), are conspicuously 
absent. 


The question of scenes from the New Testament is even more difficult. Remarkably 
enough, there is not a single depiction of miraculous healings, so widely used in the Ro- 
man West. Possible New Testament scenes include the meeting of two women, which 
might represent Mary’s visit to Elizabeth; a mother with a child, identified as Mary and 
Jesus; and, in one example, a man riding on a donkey who is greeted by a crowd with 
raised arms, a scene identified as Christ’s entry into Jerusalem (Hauser 2007a, 113-14; 
Hauser 2008, fig. 5l-n; Lerner 1977, 13-18, pl. III, 19-21, pl. IV, 22-23). The positive iden- 
tification is difficult to prove; with the first two images, it again rests solely on crosses 
added to otherwise well-known motifs. Irritatingly, two seals of male orants accompanied 
by crosses, as well as the seal with the scene of what is interpreted as Jesus’ entry to 
Jerusalem, bear inscriptions referring to “refuge in the gods,” which led Gignoux (1980, 
314) to discount the Christian identification, although the images as well as the crosses 
seem rather unambiguous. 


(p. 446) Not only the choice of images but their pictorial language is different from and in- 
dependent of the iconographies in the Mediterranean. This is evident in the portrayal of 
Daniel in the lions’ den. While Western representations show Daniel naked, his arms 
raised in prayer with the lions at his feet, the Eastern version depicts him dressed, with li- 
ons forced to fall down on both sides by his raised arms. This design clearly follows the vi- 
sual code of the Achaemenid version of the ancient Near Eastern motif of heroes, genii, 
or kings defeating animals (Hauser 2008, 46). There are a very few specimens where 
Western influence might be observed. 


The least ambiguous seals are those dominated by crosses. The number extant is approxi- 
mately twenty, which show either simply an elaborated cross or more often a cross with a 
name, the name and title of the owner, or an inscription, mostly in Syriac, but with some 

later examples also in Kufic (Lerner 1977, 3-8). Highly peculiar and undeniably Christian 
is a small group of seals with the images of men carrying crosses on long rods like the pa- 
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pal ferula. One of them identifies the owner as “Isho, the priest” (Gignoux and Gyselen 
1982, no. 10.15) (Figure 23.5). 


(p. 447) Figure 23.5 Sasanian seal with inscription: 
“Isho, the priest.” 


(Photo: Gignoux and Gyselen 1982, pl. III no. 10.15) 


Images with Christian iconography or background are extremely rare otherwise. The only 
portable (although probably stationary) representation of a saint was found at Susa in an 
unknown context. The small (13.6 by 8.5 centimeter) stucco relief displays a female saint 
with nimbus. In her left hand she holds a book decorated by a cross (Potts 1999, fig. 
11.2). 


All other objects attributed to Christians are identified either because they are small 
portable crosses or decorated by a cross (e.g., on a silver bowl, on clay lamps, or as han- 
dles for bronze lamps); examples are known from Nineveh and identical to examples in 
Syria (Simpson 2005). Particularly interesting are stamped sherds of huge vessels with 
distinctive decoration. They show a variety of animals (e.g., stags, rams, bulls, horses), 
sometimes combined with stars or, more often, crosses as filling motifs. Other stamps fea- 
ture various forms of crosses. These vessels found a wide distribution in northern Iraq in 
the sixth and seventh centuries (Simpson 2013). The use of crosses on containers may in- 
dicate a specific content or use. It certainly signifies the extent to which Christian images 
had probably become common in profane contexts at this time, which is a development 
well known from the Roman realm. 
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Concluding Remarks 


Northern Iraq is one of the early cradles of Christianity. In the seventh century, the 
Church of the East expanded its radius of evangelization to India and China. In the Sasan- 
ian and early Islamic periods, most of the regional population were Christians. Christians 
and people of other faiths shared a common material culture in everyday trade and con- 
sumption. Only with respect to certain objects, such as individual seals and the decora- 
tion of pottery and house furnishings with Christian symbols, did things differ to some ex- 
tent, as shown in the preceding section. In the field of cultic buildings, specific architec- 
ture and restrained decoration indicate specific religious affiliation. While churches 
abound, there is very little evidence for images used by the Christian communities that 
formed such an important part of Near Eastern history over the past two millennia. The 
disastrous political developments beginning in the early 1990s that led to forced migra- 
tion and a final acme in the brutal terror of the Islamic State against Christians and their 
material culture should summon scholars and lay persons alike to protect the heritage of 
this important part of world history. 
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(1) A church in his honor was founded in Tekrit around 700 and is not further considered 
in this chapter, but see Harrak 2001. 
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The fourth to seventh centuries were formative in the art and culture of Armenia. This era 
witnessed the conversion of the land to Christianity, the invention of the Armenian alpha- 
bet and the consequent development of a literary tradition, the formulation of a specific 
understanding of the nature of Christ, and the emergence of a striking and robust visual 
tradition. The architecture, stone sculpture, and mosaic pavements produced during this 
era attest to the integration of Armenians within the broader Mediterranean and Iranian 
worlds, and to the development of distinctive artistic forms and practices. This material 
thus offers powerful testimony of contemporary beliefs, social structures, and political 
conditions of Armenians living both within the historical homeland and in communities 
abroad. 
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HISTORIC Armenia (including the present-day Armenian Republic and territories in east- 
ern Anatolia, southern Georgia, northwest Iran, and Azerbaijan) preserves rich material 
remains from the fourth to seventh centuries. This era witnessed the conversion of the 
people to Christianity, the invention of the Armenian alphabet and the consequent devel- 
opment of a literary tradition, the formulation of a specific understanding of the nature of 
Christ, and the emergence of a striking and robust material culture. Architecture, sculp- 
ture, and mosaic pavements produced during this era attest both to the integration of Ar- 
menians within neighboring Mediterranean and Iranian worlds and to the development of 
distinctive artistic forms and practices. 


A Brief Historiographical Review 


Academic literature concerning the archaeology of early Christian Armenia is both rich 
and diverse. One of the earliest and most important scholars in the field is T'oros 
T'oramanyan (1864-1934). His extensive fieldwork, measurements, plans, and pho- 
tographs provided future scholars with an archaeological basis for their inquiries 
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(T'oramanyan 1948). T'oramanyan was particularly concerned with the origins of Armen- 
ian architecture and its relations with neighboring traditions. His publications feature a 
close physical inspection of the monuments accompanied by bold proposals for their ini- 
tial phases. These materials were republished by Josef Strzygowski (1918). Strzygowksi’s 
central thesis, that Armenian architecture is “Aryan” in content and that the dome ona 
square bay migrated from Armenia to Byzantium and Europe, has since been dismissed 
(Maranci 2001). 


The twentieth century saw significant advances in our knowledge of early Christian Arme- 
nia. With excavations in the 1930s and 1950s at the sites of Dvin and Etchmiadzin came a 
surge of new publications, many funded by the Armenian Academy of Sciences in Erevan. 
This literature includes archaeological reports, monographs, regional studies, . 452) and 
works on specific architectural genres such as palatine architecture and funerary archi- 
tecture. Increasing amounts of archaeological and epigraphic data appeared through 
publications of the Academy of Sciences and the Armenian Historical Museum 
(Arak'elyan et al. 1960). Anglophone and European-language scholarship published from 
the mid- to late twentieth century emphasized photographic and textual documentation 
and typological classification of church ground plans (e.g., Thierry and Thierry 1971). 


The past two decades, and particularly the first years of the new millennium, have wit- 
nessed increasing interest in the early churches of Armenia. An international team exca- 
vated the early Christian basilica of Ereroyk', leading to new discoveries about the built 
landscape surrounding the church (Bailet et al. 2012). Several important new syntheses 
of early Christian monuments have appeared also (Donabédian 2008; Garibian de Varta- 
van 2009; Kazaryan 2012; Maranci 2015a; Plontke-Luning 2007). Unlike the works of the 
mid-twentieth century, these new publications strive to situate the monuments within 
their historical context, making use of the most recent textual scholarship and incorporat- 
ing recent archaeological finds. They also provide vigorous reinterpretations of previous 
chronologies, building sequences, and potential prototypes. 


Historical Background 


As in antiquity, Armenia in the Early Medieval era formed a frontier between superpow- 
ers to its southeast and west. By the third century, Parthian rule gave way to the expan- 
sion of the Sasanian Persian Empire under Shapur I (240-270), and Armenia became a 
buffer zone between Roman and Sasanian powers. Invasions of the Sasanian Persians led 
to the partition of Armenian territory around 387, resulting in the formation of the large 
region of Persarmenia and the smaller Roman province of Western Armenia. This political 
geography shaped the development of Early Medieval Armenia, and scholars note strong 
Iranian aspects to early Armenian language, social structure, and material culture (Gar- 
soian 1982; Russell 2004) (Figure 24.1). 


Yet the conversion of Armenia to Christianity around 301-14 set it apart from Iran, with 
its state religion of Zoroastrianism, and closer to the growing Christian communities of 
the Roman Empire, particularly the regions of Cappadocia, Mesopotamia, and Syria. The 
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fifth-century History of the Armenians by Agat‘angeghos preserves the story of the con- 
version (Thomson 2010). Gregory, whose father assassinated the Armenian Arsacid king 
Khosrov II, returned from Cappadocia to evangelize in Armenia. The pagan king of Arme- 
nia, Trdat III (Gk. Tiridates), seized Gregory and cast him into a deep pit for many years 
in punishment for his father’s crime, and subsequently tortured and killed a beautiful nun 
named Hrip‘sime for resisting his advances. Trdat, in turn, was punished by God: while 
out hunting he fell from his chariot and was transformed into a wild boar. Following his 
sister’s advice, he freed Gregory and converted to Christianity, which allowed him to re- 
gain human form. Trdat, together with Gregory, then launched a vast campaign of bap- 
tism and church-building across Armenia. 


Figure 24.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of Armenia, based on Natural Earth 
Data, and the Ancient World Mapping Center: 

“Mod Elevation,” http://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/ 
map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


(p. 453) This lively account established both the protagonists of the Christian Armenian 
tradition and Armenia’s claim to be the earliest Christian nation. Conversion, however, 
held serious political consequences: in 451, local princes fought a religious war against 
their Persian overlords. The Armenians lost, but in 481/482, after continued Armenian re- 
sistance, the Persians granted them the freedom to practice Christianity. 


The Earliest Christian Monuments 


The position of Armenia between Iran and the Mediterranean held consequences for ma- 
terial culture, as the tomb complex of Aghds'k' attests. The earliest surviving monument 
of Christian Armenia, Aghds'k' is located at the foot of Mount Aragats in Aragatsotn, 
northwest of Yerevan (Erevan) (Mnats'akanyan 1982, 62-71). Aghds'k' is mentioned in 
two Early Medieval sources, the Epic Histories (Garsoian 1989, 158) and the History of 
the Armenians by Movses Khorenats'i (Thomson 2006, 279). Both report . 454) that dur- 
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ing the Sasanian raids of the fourth century, Armenians interred the bones of their dead 
kings at a site next to Mount Aragats. Identifying this location with Aghds'k', scholars 
generally date the foundation of the site to circa 364 (Donabédian 2008, 22). 


The tomb is a semi-hypogeum, rising partially above ground level. Excavations carried 
out in the 1970s revealed that it formed part of a larger complex including a basilica 
(probably from the fifth or sixth century) and stele monument. A paved platform uncov- 
ered on top of the tomb may be the foundation for an upper-story chapel. The tomb’s en- 
trance lies at the bottom of a flight of stone steps, where an arched portal, composed of 
heavy stone voussoirs, announces the single chamber of the interior. Lined with stone 
slabs, the space is small and rectangular, and fitted at north and south with arcosolia 
(arch-shaped cavities) that once contained sarcophagi. At the east is a horseshoe-shaped 
apse, suggesting the performance of liturgical services, although the cramped interior 
does not accommodate more than four or five people. 


The complex at Aghds'k' finds parallels with pagan and Christian architecture in Syria. 
The tomb of Sukhani, dating from the first century, is also cruciform, although it was fit- 
ted with a third arcosolium rather than an eastern apse (Khatchatrian 1971, 29-36, 93- 
100). The combination of funerary hypogea and memorial stelae also occurred at Brad, in 
northern Syria, among other sites. Such architectural links, it is believed, reflect a wide- 
ranging relation between Armenia and Syria, which scholars have also observed in stud- 
ies of literature and religion (see, e.g., Garsoian, Mathews, and Thomson, 1982). 


Aghds'k' also preserves figural sculpture. Stone panels set into the arcosolia bear a series 
of bas-reliefs. Daniel in the lions' den appears on the southern panel, while the northern 
panel bears a cross within a medallion, a grapevine with feeding birds, and a hunting 
scene. This imagery, with themes of salvation and the heavenly paradise, is characteristic 
of funerary Christian art across the contemporary Mediterranean. The hunting scene, 
however, holds particular interest in a regional context. It consists of a tall, thin figure, 
accompanied by dogs, raising a spear against a large, long-snouted boar. That the boar 
was chosen for depiction, scholars suggest, reflects its particular resonance in Sasanian 
Iran (Garsoian 1997, 206). The wild boar (Middle Iranian waraz; Armenian varaz) was a 
potent symbol of royal power, as evident in the Sasanian rock reliefs of Taq-e Bostan. Its 
presence at Aghds'k' may well be intended to project the royal identity of the Arsacid 
kings interred there. At the same time, scholars have construed the boar of Aghds'k' as 
an inversion of the concept of Iranian kingship: the death of the boar by the hunter's 
spear, like the healing of the porcine Trdat by conversion, effectively highlighted the vic- 
tory of Christianity over the Zoroastrian religion of Iran (Garsoian 1982). The complex at 
Aghds'k' thus offers early material testimony to the formation of an Armenian Christian 
identity. 


The fifth and sixth centuries witnessed the development of church architecture in Arme- 
nia. Builders used rubble masonry: polished, squared tuff slabs laid to form the inner and 
outer wall surfaces, with a core of mortar and rubble set between them. This method of 
construction resulted in a lightweight wall and also facilitated the development of barrel 
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vaulting. It also distinguishes Armenian buildings from those made with the ashlar or dry- 
masonry technique, witnessed at the Ionic structure of Garni and ©. 455) nearby monu- 
ments of Syria. The resemblances between Armenian and Syrian churches are neverthe- 
less quite strong in plan typology, elevation, and sculptural decoration. In Armenia, the 
earliest churches were basilicas: longitudinal, aisled buildings terminating in a semicircu- 
lar apse. The Armenian structures are generally one- or three-aisled and modest in size 
(roughly 10 to 20 meters in length), with semicircular (or more rarely horseshoe) apses, 
and with sculpted decoration limited to windows and portals. 


The church of Ereroyk' is a particularly large and elaborate example of the basilican-type 
church in Armenia (Figure 24.2). Located in the Ani-Pemza region (Rep. of Armenia), the 
church is generally dated to the late fifth to early sixth century, based on typological com- 
parisons to Syrian and other Armenian basilicas. It is mounted on a tall, stepped founda- 
tion and measures some 34 meters in length. The roofs of the nave and side aisles no 
longer survive, but were probably constructed of wood. At each corner of the church are 
tall tower-like structures, and porticoes line the northern and southern facades, terminat- 
ing at the east in small exterior niches. Sculptural decoration at Ereroyk' is largely archi- 
tectonic, with denticulated cornices, channeled moldings surrounding windows, sculpted 
crosses on portal lintels, and stylized Corinthian capitals atop engaged columns. A sundi- 
al, typical of Early Medieval Armenian churches, appears on the eastern corner of the 
south facade (Maranci 2014). 


p~ 
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Figure 24.2 The basilica of Ereroyk', Republic of Ar- 
menia, from southwest. 


(Photo: Christina Maranci) 


As with Aghds'k', Ereroyk' too finds parallels in the contemporary architecture of neigh- 
boring Syria. Particularly close resemblances are evident to the fifth-century church of 
Turmanin in northern Syria, which likewise rises from a tall foundation and .456) bears 
a western portico with corner towers. Comparable, too, is the decoration of the exteriors. 
Doors and windows are crowned with arched, profiled bands that sometimes join to form 
a continuous arcature. Unlike the early Christian basilicas of Rome, whose brick facades 
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enclose splendid interior decoration, the basilicas of Armenia and Syria highlight the ex- 
terior wall surface as a site of sculpture and inscriptions. 


Excavations revealed that the church lay within a large walled precinct, which also con- 
tained a necropolis (south of the church), habitations (probably Late Medieval or mod- 
ern), and a dam (Bailet et al. 2012). The presence of stone sarcophagi and commemora- 
tive stelae typical of the fifth to seventh centuries strongly suggests the existence of a 
memorial zone at Ereroyk', perhaps contemporaneous with the construction of the basili- 
ca. The location of the memorial site also offers an explanation for the greater emphasis 
placed on the more southerly of the two lateral facades of the church. At Ereroyk', the 
south wall is pierced by two portals rather than one, and bears the only inscription found 
on the church: the Greek text of Psalm 92/93:5 (“Holiness befits thy house, O Lord 
forevermore") (Greenwood 2004, 59-60). The first known biblical inscription on an Ar- 
menian church, this text finds parallels in Greek from fifth- and sixth-century Syria, Cili- 
cia, and the Holy Land, offering further testimony of the shared cultural traditions among 
the Christian communities of the eastern Mediterranean. 


Churches of the Seventh Century 


After the collapse of the Arsacid royal dynasty in the fifth century, and before the emer- 
gence of the Bagratid kingdom in 861, Armenia was controlled by a constellation of 
princely houses. These clans lived in fortified strongholds with hunting preserves, elected 
their own bishops, constructed churches, and raised cavalry. It has been argued that this 
localization of political power is also reflected in the general scarcity of urban centers in 
Early Medieval Armenia (Garsoian 1984-85). 


The sixth and seventh centuries also saw the expansion of Byzantine control into Arme- 
nia. In 591, the emperor Maurice extended the frontier eastward into Persarmenia, and 
the territory became the theater of escalating confrontations between Byzantines and 
Persians, and, by 640, one of the earliest targets of the Islamic conquests. The decades 
between 610 and 680 saw the faltering of Byzantine power, the collapse of the Sasanian 
royal dynasty, and the establishment of the Arab Umayyad caliphate. For these reasons, 
the Byzantine Empire sought aggressively to gain the allegiance of Armenian and neigh- 
boring Georgian nobility. 


The Byzantine consolidation of the eastern frontier held religious dimensions as well. 
Both the emperors Heraclius and Constans II sought to impose Byzantine, or Chalcedon- 
ian, Christianity in the region. The Chalcedonian creed (dyophysitism), which held that 
Christ's human and divine natures subsisted in Christ as a hypostatic union, was officially 
rejected by Armenians in 506, who held that the distinct humanity and divinity resided as 
one nature in Christ (miaphysitism). The difference in formulae . 457) caused a major 
schism between the Armenian and Byzantine churches, and seventh-century Armenian ac- 
counts stress the importance of this theological debate in the political and military rela- 
tions of Armenians and Byzantines. It is not clear how successful the Byzantines were in 
imposing doctrinal conformity in Armenia, but one can be certain of the interaction of lo- 
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cal Armenians with the empire, whether in the form of integration, alliance, resistance, or 
rebellion (Thomson 1999). 


The seventh century bore witness to a period of intense building activity in the South 
Caucasus (Donabédian 2008; Kazaryan 2012; Maranci 2015a; Plontke-Lüning 2007). The 
sheer number, variety, and refinement of standing monuments speak to an extraordinary 
moment of medieval cultural production. Linked by scholars to the building traditions of 
the inlands of Asia Minor, particularly Syria and Cappadocia, the churches also attest to 
the development of local architectural, visual, and ritual practices (Maranci 2015a). Well 
over one hundred are thought to date from seventh-century Armenia and Georgia, form- 
ing a corpus more robust than any other in the contemporary eastern Mediterranean 
area. The monuments represent architectural change: domed churches with centralized 
plans emerged as early as the 590s and were developed and refined in the following 
decades. The plans show astonishing variety, including domed basilicas, hall churches, 
triconchs, hexaconchs, octoconchs, and cruciform churches. Tetraconch plans appear in 
great number and diversity, their apses either projecting from the perimeter wall, in- 
scribed within rectangles, or enveloped in a second, circular aisle. Constructed using the 
traditional rubble masonry method, the seventh-century monuments are distinctive for 
their geometrical massing and strong centralized forms. 


Seventh-century Armenian churches also preserve epigraphy and sculptural decoration, 
much of it on the exterior walls. Foundation inscriptions demonstrate the importance of 
the nobility as patrons, and offer valuable historical information about relations among lo- 
cal elites and neighboring Byzantine, Persian, and Arab Umayyad powers (Greenwood 
2004). Bas-reliefs carved on walls, doors, and windows show the development of a rich 
repertoire of architectonic and vegetal forms. Figural imagery is typically sacred in char- 
acter but also includes princely portraiture. Traces of fresco painting, and more rarely 
mosaics, attest to the pictorial decoration of interior space, although in no case is a com- 
plete program preserved intact. 


Four churches (Hrip'sime, Mren, Zvart'nots', and Ptghni) demonstrate the great range of 
the tradition. The church of Hrip‘sime was built in 618/619 by Komitas, then Patriarch of 
Armenia, over the tomb of the virgin martyr. Located in Etchmiadzin (ancient Vagharsha- 
pat), it offers an example of the “inscribed tetraconch” type, which is distinctive to Arme- 
nia and neighboring Georgia. Inscribed within a rectangular masonry block, four conches 
radiate from a central dome with large corner chambers accessed by circular passage- 
ways (Figure 24.3). The quadrangular structure rises into triangular gables, round corner 
towers, a faceted drum, and finally a conical roof. The exterior emphasizes planarity 
through its smooth polished surfaces, relieved by tall triangular niches on each façade 
and sculpted moldings on doors and windows. The blocky exterior gives way to an undu- 
lating interior, dominated by a large dome resting on the tall . 458) arches of the axial 
conches and on corner squinches. Above, a molded cornice separates the elevation from 
the fenestrated drum. Twelve bas-relief lappets radiate from the apex of the dome, sepa- 
rated from the drum windows by a ring of sculpted medallions. The resulting harmony 
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and complexity of spatial relations, and the refinement of surface details, make the 
church of Hrip‘sime one of the most celebrated monuments of Early Medieval Armenia. 


Figure 24.3 The church of Hrip'sime, Republic of Ar- 
menia, from southeast. 


(Photo: Christina Maranci) 


The church of Mren, located on a plateau next to the Arpacay/Akhurean river canyon 
(Kars region, modern northeast Turkey), was finished between 637/638 and 640. Measur- 
ing some 30 meters in length, it is one of the largest domed basilicas of the seventh-cen- 
tury South Caucasus. Despite the collapse of the south facade, the monument makes a 
powerful visual impression. Strong cross arms rise from each axis of the rectangular 
mass, below the tall drum and hemispherical roof. Inside the church, four profiled piers 
connect and articulate axial barrel vaults and rise high in the central bay to the dome, 
with its four corner squinches. The conch and lateral walls of the apse preserve frag- 
ments of a painted program featuring a standing Christ above a row of apostles. 


Mren is well known for its exterior epigraphy and relief sculpture. Like the church of 
Hrip'sime, Mren bears a foundation inscription in Armenian, thus constituting for paleog- 
raphers important and early testimony of the development of the Armenian alphabet. 
Mren's inscription appears on the west facade and situates the date of construction of the 
church within a synchronism naming the "victorious" emperor Heraclius, a "Prince of Ar- 
menia and Syria,” the bishop Theophilus, and the local lord Nerseh Kamsarakan  @. 459) 
(Greenwood 2004; Maranci 20152). These individuals may articulate a set of relation- 
ships: it is notable that Heraclius, in his efforts to gain Armenian allegiance, named the 
local Dawit' Saharuni "Prince of Armenia and Syria" during the latter 630s; Theophilus, 
on the other hand, is most likely the clan bishop of the princely family of the Kamsarakan. 


The tympanum of the sculpted western portal bears images of the archangels Michael 
and Gabriel, while the lintel below features Christ flanked by Peter and Paul. To the right 
of Paul is an unnamed figure holding a book, generally regarded as the bishop 
Theophilus. At each end of the lintel are princely figures, probably Nerseh and Dawit', 
who wear extravagant coats of tiered fur and gesture toward the center of the composi- 
tion. Their garments, fitted with long, empty sleeves and slits for the arms, are known as 
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“Persian riding coats” and formed visual markers of noble status in Early Medieval Arme- 
nia and Georgia (Maranci 2015a, 62-67). 


The north portal lintel also bears a series of sculpted forms, including a large prancing 
horse, two crouching figures holding a long-handled cross, a cleric swinging an incense 
burner, and a large tree (Figure 24.4). Scholars have proposed that the scene represents 
the triumphant return of the Cross to Jerusalem by Heraclius in 630, following its Persian 
captivity (Thierry 1997). The two human figures holding the cross have been identified as 
Heraclius and Modestus, locum tenens of Jerusalem, who received the relic from the em- 
peror. Such a representation of the emperor, who is shown dismounted and in plain dress, 
is unattested in Byzantine art, but finds parallels in Early Medieval Latin texts of the re- 
turn of the cross (Maranci 2009). 


The representation of the return of the cross on the church of Mren may be understood in 
multiple ways. First, it illustrates the reach of Heraclian ideology in the Caucasus. Hera- 
clius enjoyed favorable reception in Armenia, as seventh-century epigraphy and chroni- 
cles suggest. On the Mren inscription itself, he is named “victorious king,” and in Armen- 
ian textual tradition, following the Byzantine tradition, he is given the Christ-like epithet 
“Savior” (Greenwood 2004, 46). The scene also holds meaning within a local ritual con- 
text. The Armenian liturgy of consecration, unlike its Byzantine counterpart, required a 
procession with a cross outside and possibly around the church (Findikyan 1998). The 
north portal lintel, with its prominently depicted liturgical implements, would have 
formed an appropriate station in the course of this rite. The position of the return above 
the north portal is significant in topographical terms, too: while the south facade was typ- 
ically the favored location for epigraphy and sculpture in contemporary Armenian church- 
es, the return of the cross, as depicted on the north portal, invited the viewer to meditate 
on the act of entrance in metaphorical terms. Approaching and stepping across the 
threshold led the visitor into the Heavenly City as made material by the church interior, 
but also southward, toward the earthly Jerusalem and its holy sites and relics (Maranci 
2015a, 67-77). 


Finally, Mren boasts the most extensive Early Medieval wall painting program in the con- 
temporary Armenian tradition, which testifies to the continuity of Byzantine painting tra- 
ditions known from the sixth century (Maranci 2013-14). The program includes a stand- 
ing Christ, apostles named by inscription, and additional sacred figures that extend into 
the eastern piers and northern walls. On the inner face, or soffit, of the .460) arch isa 
series of twelve busts in medallions, most likely depicting prophets. In the arch facing the 
nave interior is a large fragmentary painted inscription in classical Armenian; interesting- 
ly, it is the same text found on the south façade of Ereroyk', Psalm 92/93:5 (Maranci 2015 
-16). 
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Figure 24.4 The church of Mren, north facade por- 
tal, in Kars region, modern eastern Turkey. 


(Photo: Christina Maranci) 


The Mren apse program is important not just because it is early in date (c. 638) but also 
because very little early Armenian wall painting survives. Mren offers a crucial precedent 
for existing programs in Armenia and Georgia, providing insight into the |». 461 develop- 
ment of a local iconographic type, and shows clear relations with painting traditions 
known from around the Mediterranean. Mren's fresco program also shows striking stylis- 
tic affinities with Armenian painting from just after the period of Arab conquests (c. 660), 
which provides confirmation of historical arguments for continuity of political, social, and 
economic systems during the early Umayyad period. 


Shortly after the church of Mren was completed, work began on the patriarchal complex 
of Zvart'nots'. While the city of Dvin was the seat of the Patriarch (or Catholicos) of Arme- 
nia for much of the Late Antique and Early Medieval eras, Zvart'nots', located just east 
and south of Vagharshapat, served that function for a period in the seventh century. Con- 
temporary sources attribute its construction to the Armenian patriarch Nerses III (c. 641- 
c. 661) (see Donabédian 2008, 190-98). Today the site is in ruins, having been destroyed 
in an earthquake in the late tenth or early eleventh century. Yet excavations beginning in 
the early twentieth century revealed a large round church that accessed a residence at 
the south through a columnar portico (Maranci 2015b). 


The church is mounted on an expansive and tall stone platform, forming a paved walkway 
(Figure 24.5). The perimeter wall, elevated three steps higher on a round stylobate, is a 
polygon of thirty-two sides. Its five portals access a circular ambulatory, screened from 
the domed naos by exedrae of columns at the west, north, and south. Between these cur- 
vatures stand four massive piers fronted by single columns. The interior of the ambulato- 
ry bore alternating gabled and round-arched pediments, while the exterior wall was 
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sheathed in continuous blind arcades. Above the arcades were carved grapevines and 
pomegranate trees, and nestled in the spandrels were human figures (. 462) holding tools 
of building and planting. A sundial bearing an Armenian inscription was excavated at the 
site, and was most likely positioned on the south fagade of the church. Mosaic fragments 
were also discovered, as well as polychrome masonry slabs, painted in imitation of opus 
sectile. An Urartian stele, whose original location is unknown, was unearthed during the 
excavations as well (Basmadjian 1901; Maranci 2015a, 177-82). 


Figure 24.5 Aerial photograph of the patriarchal 
complex of Zvart'nots', Republic of Armenia. 


(Photo: Hrair Hawk Khatcherian) 


Although no exact precedent survives for Zvart'nots', the plan fuses together a set of rec- 
ognizable prototypes known from neighboring regions. Fifth- and sixth-century monu- 
ments of Syria and Mesopotamia, such as the church of Apamea, also feature double-shell 
layouts with inner tetraconchs (Kleinbauer 1972). The enclosing rotunda form of 
Zvart'nots', however, is surely to be associated with the Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem. 


The sculpture of the capitals suggests knowledge of the culture of the Byzantine Empire. 
On each of the four dome piers perches a single sculpted eagle with massive outstretched 
wings, facing outward toward the ambulatory. Atop the exedrae columns are Ionic basket 
capitals bearing two Greek monograms of the patron. Two types of cross monograms oc- 
cur: one of the word Narsou (of Nerses) and the other of Katholikou (of the Catholicos). 
That Greek is used at Zvart'nots' is significant: by the middle of the seventh century, Ar- 
menian had become the standard epigraphic language in the region. The monogrammed 
capitals (and a brief Greek foundation inscription) may well illustrate the adherence of 
Nerses to Byzantine Chalcedonian rather than Armenian miaphysite orthodoxy, a position 
that caused dissent among at least some of the local clergy. 


It may be that the combination of the eagle and cross monogram imagery derives from a 
Byzantine milieu: lead seals from sixth- and seventh-century Constantinople offer a par- 
ticularly compelling iconographic parallel to the Zvart'nots' capitals (Maranci 2015a, 
156-66). These circular lead seals, mostly belonging to consuls and made for the purpose 
of authenticating documents, feature cross monograms on their obverse and eagles with 
extended wings on the reverse (see Zacos 1972, nos. 490-546). The concurrence of the 
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eagle and cross monogram on such a large group of seals at the time of the construction 
of Zvart'nots' raises the possibility that Nerses consciously employed sigillographic 
iconography. Contemporary chronicles record the receipt of insignia by Armenian noble 
clients from Byzantine emperors, including Constans II (Thomson 1999, 183, 257, 283). 
The seals on the capitals at Zvart'nots' may therefore have been Nerses's own. 


Nerses sought not only to announce his ties to the Byzantine world but also to embed his 
new foundation within a longer local history and an ancient Christian topography. By its 
dedication and location, Zvart'nots' was rooted in the sacred landscape of Armenia's 
fourth-century conversion to Christianity. The church was dedicated to the "heavenly an- 
gels" beheld by Gregory, the patron saint of Armenia, in a vision he experienced while im- 
prisoned by King Trdat in the deep pit (Thomson 1999, 112). The location of the church is 
significant within the context of the conversion narrative, too. Having been consecrated 
as bishop in Caesarea, Gregory journeyed back to Armenia, where he met with the newly 
converted Trdat; the church of Zvart'nots', the History Attributed to Sebeos reports, was 
constructed upon the route where the bishop and king encountered each other (see 
Thomson 1999, 112). 


(p. 463) The Gregorid associations of Zvart‘nots‘ are furthered by the strong topographi- 
cal relationship between the church and Mount Ararat in the distance. According to the 
conversion legend, King Trdat, filled with the superhuman zeal of his new faith, climbed 
the mountain to quarry stones for the construction of Armenian churches (see Thomson 
2010, 307). Ararat, in what is today eastern Turkey, is visible from many points in Arme- 
nia, yet a visitor to Zvart‘nots‘ would have noted the special relationship between the 
built and natural formations. Approaching directly from the north, one sees the church 
perfectly contained within the outlines of the mountain. On its high podium, and con- 
structed of multiple tiers, it would have also generated an analogous effect of graduated 
ascent. Locating his church within an ancient local landscape, and fusing together tradi- 
tions known from Syria, Mesopotamia, Byzantium, and Jerusalem, Nerses may have in- 
tended to communicate his authority and piety to multiple and competing constituents, 
mounting his patriarchate on the world stage of the seventh-century frontier. 


The foundation of Ptghni offers particular insight into the social history of seventh-centu- 
ry Armenia. Its preserved sculptural decoration does not, as at Mren and Zvart'nots', 
make reference to the imperial presence in the region. Rather, Ptghni highlights long- 
standing local expressions of elite identity, which draw from early Armenian and Iranian 
concepts of nobility as expressed in early written sources. Located in the Kotayk' 
province of the modern Republic of Armenia, Ptghni is a domed hall measuring some 28 
meters in length. Although it does not preserve a foundation inscription, analysis of its ar- 
chitecture and sculpture suggest a date in the middle to late decades of the seventh cen- 
tury. Several large, arched windows framing passages of sculptural decoration puncture 
the facades. Portals located on the center of each wall invite the viewer into a unified in- 
terior space. Axial barrel vaults cap the western and eastern bays of the church, while the 
central area, crowned by a (now-collapsed) dome on squinches, is supported by attached 
piers topped with stylized Ionic capitals. The eastern apse, flanked by side chambers, is 
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elevated on a step and was once equipped, it appears, with a synthronon, or semicircular 
bench (Donabédian 2008 123). 


On the south facade, above the central portal, a window arch features a bust of Christ en- 
closed in a medallion and carried by two angels in flight (Figure 24.6). Flanking this im- 
age are three further busts on each side, also contained in medallions, most likely repre- 
senting apostles. Horizontal wings extend the semicircle of this arch to the left and right, 
and bear scenes of hunting. At the right, a crouching or running figure extends a pole 
weapon toward an approaching lion, and on the left-hand side, an archer astride a gallop- 
ing horse aims an arrow at his (probably leonine) quarry. Above the mounted figure is an 
inscription naming him: “Manoegh, lord [ter] of the Amatuni.” The text thus indicates the 
princely status of the left-hand hunter and his membership within the Amatuni clan, a no- 
ble family known from fifth-century Armenian sources (Maranci 2015a, 208-11; 244-48). 


At the western end of the north facade, under the roofline, is a row of carved vessels. Ap- 
pearing as evenly spaced vertical elements, they approximate a denticulated cornice, but 
close inspection reveals that they are instead tall bottles and ewers with one or two 

(p. 464) handles. Morphological parallels exist between these representations and actual 
Sasanian silver objects of the sixth and seventh centuries. The carved vessels at Ptghni 
have been connected, rightly, to the rite of the Eucharist, but surely also reminded a con- 
temporary visitor of the princely banquet (Maranci 2015a, 229-35). Ptghni thereby monu- 
mentalizes two key themes of noble life in Early Medieval Armenia. In Armenian sources, 
as in the Iranian tradition, the hunt is the setting in which the protagonist displays his no- 
ble valor and physical strength (Garsoian 1981). The banquet, like the hunt, affirmed the 
status of the participant; in Armenia, as scholars have observed, princely rank was de- 
fined by the location of one’s physical seat at the feast. The imagery at Ptghni thus com- 
municates the elite status of the Amatuni family. While Mren conveyed the rank of local 
individuals through noble titles and costumes, and Zvart'nots' did so through Greek epi- 
graphic language, Ptghni promoted the Amatuni by evoking the imagery of long-practiced 
princely pastimes. 


Figure 24.6 The church of Ptghni, south facade win- 
dow, Republic of Armenia. 


(Photo: Christina Maranci) 
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Excavations at the Patriarchal Complex of Dvin 


Although many seventh-century Armenian churches are known, fewer have undergone 
systematic archaeological investigation. Dvin (Ararat province, modern Republic of Arme- 
nia), founded by the Armenian king Khosrov III, is among this small . 465) number. At its 
height, in the fifth to seventh centuries, Dvin was one of the most important and wealthi- 
est cities in Armenia and a center for ceramics and commerce. 


Excavations in the central quarter of the city uncovered a series of monuments, including 
the cathedral and its successive phases of construction (Donabédian 2008, 43). The earli- 
est phase is thought to date to the latter fifth century, and consists of a large basilica di- 
vided into three aisles by seven rows of piers. At the east was a semicircular, faceted apse 
that projected from the exterior of the wall and was flanked by broad side chambers. As 
at Ereroyk', porticoes lined the west, north, and south façades. Of the decoration of this 
phase of the cathedral, only a single pier base remains, bearing molded profiling typical 
of the fifth- and sixth-century Armenian sculptural corpus. In 572, the Persians destroyed 
the cathedral, and a second construction, finished in 627/628, was built within its perime- 
ter walls. In this second phase, a dome was constructed on four freestanding piers in the 
center of the basilica, projecting faceted apses were added to the north and south walls, 
and a new sanctuary, located to the west of the old one, was constructed with a project- 
ing apse and apsidal side chambers. This domed triconch plan finds parallels in other sev- 
enth-century Armenian churches, such as the large church T'alin (Aragatsotn province, 
Republic of Armenia) (Donabédian 2008, 118-22). To the north and south of the cathedral 
are structures that scholars presume to be patriarchal residences (Donabédian 2008, 
211-14). North of the cathedral, archaeologists discovered the foundations of a large 
building that is often identified as the palace of the Patriarch. Essentially square in plan, 
it features on the interior a large hall divided into three aisles and three large bays by 
freestanding supports. These columns were wooden, while their bases and capitals were 
of stone. The stone bases of the wooden columns consist of a square plinth, round torus, 
and scotia, conforming to the classicizing tradition of seventh-century Armenian monu- 
ments. The roof may have consisted of continuously corbelled wooden-beamed structures, 
one over each of the three bays. This type of construction, known in Armenian as haz- 
arashen (lit. “thousand-beamed”), survives in medieval stone and modern vernacular 
wooden buildings. Very little remains of the sculptural decoration of the palace. The very 
large stone capital that survives evokes the Ionic order, with its abacus and curved vo- 
lutes. Unlike Ionic volutes, however, the spirals take the form of unfurled vegetal (per- 
haps palm) decoration. A rectangular structure, about 12 meters in length, was discov- 
ered about 20 meters to the southwest of the church. It is divided into three aisles by 
three pairs of freestanding supports. The proximity of this structure to the church, and 
the absence of an eastern apse, has suggested to scholars that this was the first patriar- 
chal residence (Donabédian 2008). 


Excavations at Dvin unearthed a great quantity of ceramic, stone, and metal objects from 
the Late Antique and medieval eras. Several fragments of figural sculpture, dating from 
the seventh century or before, were discovered at the site. One of the earliest is a fifth- or 
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sixth-century fragment of a lintel covered in a vinescroll (Durand, Rapti, and Giovannoni 
2007, 90). Within the vegetation, a woman with a veil on her head and wearing a long 
robe carries bunches of grapes, while a child perches on a branch harvesting the fruit. 
Another fragment, thought to have once belonged to a capital, and dating between the 
fifth and seventh centuries, features a large cross whose upper arm is replaced with the 
face of Christ (Durand, Rapti, and Giovannoni 2007, 91-92). As is (. 466) typical in repre- 
sentations of crosses in Armenian art, luxuriant tendrils curve upward from the foot of 
the cross. Additional figures include an angel to the right of Christ and, on the right-hand 
preserved face of the capital, the fragment of an equestrian figure. Scholars have dis- 
cussed the iconography of Christ’s face on the cross, which evokes the moment of the 
Crucifixion, in relation to ampullae from the Holy Land and to Armenian textual tradition 
(Mathews 2008-9). Better-preserved than either of the two aforementioned fragments, 
but from the same era, is a capital thought to have formed part of the stele base of a 
stone cross (Durand, Rapti, and Giovannoni 2007, 93). Occupying much of the face of the 
capital, the Virgin and Child appear in a large medallion. The Virgin sits on a cushion, 
with Christ on her lap; the infant holds a scroll in his left hand and makes the sign of 
benediction with his right. At Dvin, archaeologists additionally unearthed coins from the 
era of Heraclius, including two hexagrams struck in Constantinople between 638 and 641 
(Durand, Rapti, and Giovannoni 2007, 102). Sasanian coins were also discovered, high- 
lighting Dvin’s role as a point of intersection between the Byzantine and Sasanian 
spheres of power in the middle of the seventh century. 


Carved Stone Stelae 


In addition to churches, other types of monuments are known from the Early Medieval 
era. From the sixth and seventh centuries survives a corpus of quadrangular stone stelae, 
which were carved with figural decoration. Sometimes reaching several feet into the air, 
these stelae, constructed from single stone blocks, were often mounted on podia and situ- 
ated outdoors, near church buildings. 


Several carved stelae are located in the village of T'alin, located between two seventh- 
century churches. One example, carved in dark stone, consists of a base supporting a 
smaller, obelisk-like pier (Figure 24.7). Although now damaged, the figural decoration on 
each part of the stele is visible. The base features a scene of the seated Virgin and Child, 
flanked by large standing angels. Special emphasis is given to the drapery and wing pat- 
terns, each defined by repeated incising and channeling into the stone surface. The inner 
wings of the angelic pair cross, forming an arch as if to glorify the Virgin and Child with- 
in. Above this base is a set of two standing figures, one on top of the other. The top figure 
is clearly a saint, most likely Gregory; he is haloed and wears a draped garment. Looking 
up at him is a second figure, without a halo and wearing a tailored coat with long, empty 
sleeves (much like those worn by the Mren princes), trousers, and boots. The head of this 
figure is not human but porcine, with pointy ears, a long snout shown in profile, and a 
ruff of fur at the neck. This hybrid figure appears also on the stele monument at Odzun 
(Lori, modern Republic of Armenia), where some scholars identify him as St. Christopher 
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(Baladian and Leyloyan-Yekmalyan 2014-15; Hakobyan 2005). Most believe, however, that 
the long-snouted figure in all cases represents King Trdat, shown at the moment of his 
conversion by Gregory to Christianity. If this is correct, the stele at T‘alin attests to the 
development of a distinctive Armenian . 467) Christian iconography, and to the inclusion 
of Armenia’s conversion history within the context of sacred pictorial tradition. 


Figure 24.7 Stele, T'alin, Republic of Armenia. 


(Photo: Christina Maranci) 


The stelae of Early Medieval Armenia present a striking visual tradition with ties to the 
neighboring territory of Georgia (Hakobyan 2014-15; Thierry 1985). Yet these monu- 
ments do not find clear parallels elsewhere in the contemporary eastern Mediterranean. 
Some argue that they should be understood in relation to the commemorative memorials 
of Roman Syria, such as Qatura, and to Roman triumphal monuments more generally 

(p. 468) (Khatchatrian 1971). What seems certain, however, is that they invite the visitor 
to an encounter with the sacred not within the interior of the church but within the sur- 
rounding landscape. 


Armenian-Inscribed Mosaics in the Holy Land 


A complete discussion of Early Medieval Armenian art should include not only the monu- 
ments, objects, images, and texts produced in historically Armenian territory but also the 
important corpus of Armenian-inscribed mosaics known from the Holy Land. Ten mosaic 
pavements with Armenian inscriptions, dated from the sixth and seventh centuries, are 
preserved in Jerusalem and its vicinity. By their design and iconography, they form part of 
a rich tradition of mosaic floor production known from the ancient Mediterranean. At the 
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same time, they present invaluable historical information regarding the specific locations, 
nature, and extent of the Armenian communities in the Holy Land. 


The most celebrated and best-preserved representative of the group is the magnificent 
pavement located in the Morasha quarter of Jerusalem, close to the Damascus Gate. Now 
sheltered by a chamber of approximately 7 by 4 meters, the “Bird Mosaic,” as it is often 
called, consists of a rectangular zone framed by a two-stranded multicolored braid motif. 
At the base (one of the short sides) of the rectangle, a pair of peacocks with luxuriant 
tails face an ornate two-handled vessel, the base of which rests upon sprouting foliage. 
From the lip of the vessel grows a magnificent grapevine, which extends over the entirety 
of the mosaic and forms its dominant organizing element. The long vine, whose branches 
are hung with grapes and vine tendrils, creates over forty separate frames for various 
species of birds, including doves, hens, storks, flamingos, partridges, and ducks. A cen- 
tral column of figures, directly above the lip of the vessel, includes a basket of bread or 
fruit, a feeding bird, a decorative vessel, an eagle with outstretched wings, a caged bird, 
a basket of grapes, and two seated, affronted doves. Above this rectangular zone, and ex- 
tending across its width, is a tabula ansata framing an inscription in Armenian script. It 
reads: “For the memorial and salvation of the Armenians, whose name the Lord 

knows” (Greenwood 2004). 


The inhabited-scroll format of the pavement and certain specific iconographic motifs 
(such as the bird in the cage) find close parallels in the mosaic floors of the Gaza region. 
Scholars have long noted, for instance, resemblances among the Bird Mosaic, with its Ar- 
menian inscription; the Shellal Mosaic, with its Greek inscription; and the mosaic of the 
synagogue of Nirim at Ma’on, with its texts in Hebrew. Taking into account the relative 
dearth of preserved mosaics from Late Antique and Early Medieval Armenia, the Armen- 
ian-inscribed mosaics of Jerusalem are most frequently regarded as belonging to a tradi- 
tion of ancient Palestine. Indeed, the Armenian inscription, rather than the visual (p. 469) 
imagery, marks the Bird Mosaic as belonging to the Armenian community of the Holy 
Land (Bierman 1998). Yet classical Armenian literature preserves detailed allegories 
about birds, suggesting a particularly Armenian reception of the visual imagery of the 
mosaic (Evans 1982). Already in the fifth century, flying birds and water birds were asso- 
ciated with the souls of the deceased. If we consider the funerary associations of birds in 
classical Armenian literature, the commemorative nature of the Bird Mosaic inscription 
takes on particular force. So too does the archaeological discovery underneath the mosa- 
ic of a tomb with human bones, lamps, and glass cups (Bliss 1901). 


Conclusion 


The Early Medieval era forms a critical moment in the development of Armenian material 
culture, demonstrating awareness of neighboring traditions, but also forming part of local 
culture, expressing local political conditions, religious beliefs, and textual traditions. Yet 
more archaeological investigation must be undertaken. Large settlements in present-day 
eastern Turkey await excavation. For example, the ancient town of Bagaran (Kars region, 
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modern eastern Turkey) still preserves fortification walls, gates, and many structures, in- 
cluding the foundations of a seventh-century church. The site of Mren, attested since the 
fifth century, is surrounded by a network of foundation walls extending several hundred 
meters. These sites and others have the potential to transform and enrich our knowledge 
of Armenia during the first centuries of Christianity. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The archaeology of early Christian Cyprus represents one of the most significant case 
studies of how early Christianity developed because of the island’s unique geohistorical 
background and the diverse nature of its material remains. When combined with local ha- 
giographical resources, Cyprus’s material culture illustrates the gradual development of a 
unique form of early Christian society between the fourth and seventh centuries that 
drew on both local and imperial influences. This chapter contributes to such perspectives 
by offering an introduction to early Christian Cyprus’s archaeological corpus vis-a-vis the 
island’s unique Late Antique eastern Mediterranean context. It examines basilicas, bap- 
tisteries, mosaics and church decor, funerary structures, coins and seals, metalwork, 
epigraphy, and ceramics to reveal the discipline’s main research foci and suggest topics 
for future investigation. 


Keywords: Cyprus, archaeology, Christianity, basilica, baptistery, mosaic, hagiography, Epiphanius 


Early Christian Archaeology in Twenty-First 
Century Cyprus 


THE archaeological evidence for the fourth through seventh centuries on Cyprus provides 
a valuable guide to the island’s early Christian history. The earliest definitive Christian 
material appears in the fourth century, and the political disruptions and material changes 
in the second half of the seventh century bring the early Christian period on the island to 
a close. During these three centuries, Cypriots developed a distinct material culture that 
shaped how they identified as Christians. An early Christian archaeology of Cyprus em- 
phasizes those objects and buildings whose forms, styles, imagery, or contexts reveal lo- 
cal Christian practices. This chapter seeks to locate these objects and buildings within 
larger conversations about the Late Antique eastern Mediterranean (Davis and Stewart 
2014; Parani and Michaelides 2013; Rautman 2003). In particular, we seek to situate the 
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emergence of Christian material culture on Cyprus in the context of a dynamic and con- 
nected Late Roman Mediterranean world (Concannon and Mazurek 2016; Horden and 
Purcell 2000) and set the stage for its transformation during the Early Middle Ages (Zav- 
agno 2017). 


Early Christian archaeology in Cyprus has played a key role in the construction of an Or- 
thodox, and culturally Greek, national identity that developed in tandem with a Muslim 
and Turkish one within the context of the “Cyprus problem.” It is hardly remarkable, 
then, that early Christian archaeology has often been a concern for modern archaeolo- 
gists. A. H. S. Megaw’s long term as director of the Department of Antiquities (1935-60) 
built upon nineteenth- and early twentieth-century research on early Christian and me- 
dieval monuments to emphasize the era’s historical significance (Davis and Stewart 
2014), and his own studies culminated in the excavation of Kourion’s episcopal basilica 
(Megaw 2007). In the 1960s and 1970s, Andreas Dikigoropoulos continued Megaw’s work 
and excavated at Ayios Epiphanius in Salamis, and Athanasius Papageorghiou published 
numerous early Christian monuments as well as synthetic articles on Cypriot basilica- 
style churches. After Cyprus became independent in 1960, foreign missions began work 
at Soloi (Tinh 1985) and Salamis (Roux 1998) with the support of the Department of An- 
tiquities and its director, Vassos Karageorghis. The 1974 invasion and continued occupa- 
tion of the northern part of Cyprus shifted scholarly attention to the island’s southern 
part (Chotzakoglou 2012; Knapp and Antoniadou 1998) with the excavation of new basili- 
cas by foreign projects at Polis-Chrysochous (Papalexandrou and Caraher 2012), Ayios 
Georgios-Peyias (Bakirtzis 1995), Kalavasos-Kopetra (Rautman 2003), and elsewhere, and 
by Cypriot excavations at Alassa (Flourentzos 1996) and at Katalymata ton Plakoton (Pro- 
copiou 2014). Moreover, during the 1990s and 2000s, diachronic archaeological surveys 
began to shed new light on the complex settlement patterns that characterized early 
Christian landscapes (Caraher et al. 2014; Mavromatis 2009; Rautman 2003; Vionis 
2018). While most projects continue the long-standing emphasis on early Christian monu- 
ments, many have increasingly published both stratigraphic contexts and small finds that 
situate the island within the larger Late Roman eastern Mediterranean (Horster et al. 
2018). The attention to the ties between Cyprus and the wider Mediterranean embraces 
the recent shift toward a globalized view of ancient material and reflects the influences of 
a world defined by transnational corporations and political entities, such as the European 
Union (Hodos 2017). 


Geohistorical Introduction 


Cyprus is the third-largest Mediterranean island, with a total area of approximately 9,250 
square kilometers (Figure 25.1; Karageorghis 1982). The Troodos massif and the Kyrenia 
range provide the island with two mountain ranges, which stretch along the north coast 
from the Mesaoria plain in the east to Chrysochous Bay in the west. The southern coast is 
a narrow plain dotted with the prominent ancient cities of Kition, Amathus, Kourion, and 
Nea Paphos. Soloi stands in the Morphou Plain, Arsinoe in the Chrysochous Valley, and 
Salamis-Constantia in the Mesaoria. During early Christian times, these cities represent- 
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ed significant markets, drew goods and people from across the Mediterranean basin, and 
controlled access to the island’s natural resources, including copper, timber, and agricul- 
ture. The cities’ coastal position provided maritime contact with Egypt, the northern Lev- 
ant and Syria, Anatolia, and the Aegean. The commercial contexts of Late Antique Cyprus 
extended into a “busy countryside” dotted with agricultural villages (Rautman 2000; Vion- 
is 2018). The island’s prosperity and connections made it an important possession of the 
comes Orientis, based in Antioch, who governed Cyprus following the transfer of the Ro- 
man imperial capital to Constantinople in the fourth century. Later, in the sixth century, 
Justinian .475) would transfer the island's rule to an independent quaestor exercitus, di- 
recting the island’s bounty specifically to the supply of the Danubian legions (Chrysos 
1993, 3). 


Meciówranean Sea 


"mi 


Figure 25.1 Map of major sites in early Christian 
Cyprus. 


(Courtesy of Brandon Olson) 


The earliest association of Cyprus with Christianity comes with the visit of SS. Paul, Barn- 
abas, and Mark (Acts 9:27; 11:19-26). Having sailed from Antioch, the apostles preached 
in Salamis's Jewish synagogues before continuing to Nea Paphos, where they converted 
the proconsul, Sergius Paullus (for Paul's Cypriot milieu, see Davis 2012). Barnabas 
would later spread the Christian faith across the island and become Cyprus's first martyr. 
By the fourth century, fifteen bishops were installed throughout the island (Rapp 2014, 
31). Three Cypriot bishops, including St. Spyridon, represented Cyprus at the Council of 
Nicaea (325), while others attended the Councils of Serdica (343) and Constantinople 
(381). The best-known fourth-century bishop is St. Epiphanius, the bishop of Constantia, 
who earned a reputation as a staunch defender of Orthodoxy and was buried in the basili- 
ca that bears his name (Kim 2015). Epiphanius's vita has survived, as have those of other 
Cypriots including Barnabas, Tychonas of Amathus, Hilarion, and John the Almsgiver. 
These prominent bishops represent the development of an institutional church on Cyprus, 
and their vitae and posthumous veneration established key nodes in the island's devotion- 
al landscape. The significance of bishops in the texts and archaeology of Cyprus reflects 
the fifth-century political wrangling that led to the island's ecclesiastical autonomy from 
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the patriarchal See of Antioch .476) (autocephaly). A high point of these debates in- 
volved Anthemius of Paphos’s miraculous discovery of St. Barnabas’s tomb, where the 
saint sat with a Gospel of Matthew on his lap. The Cypriots gave the Gospel to Emperor 
Zeno, who duly reaffirmed the island’s religious independence. The successful battle for 
ecclesiastic autonomy demonstrated the island’s historical ties to the Levant and the 
wealth and power of the Cypriot church in the early Christian period. Prominent monu- 
ments to Cypriot bishops along pilgrimage routes throughout the eastern Mediterranean 
further advertised the island’s place in the region’s Christian landscape. 


If connections to the Levant and the Aegean framed the island’s economic and political 
prominence, they also made it vulnerable. Cyprus served as a staging area for both 
Heraclius’s revolt against Phocas and his campaigns against the Persians. Yet growing 
Arab naval power in the middle decades of the seventh century made Cyprus vulnerable 
to Arab incursions in 649 and 653 and disrupted regional economic and social ties (Met- 
calf 2009, 221-24). The island’s political situation during the second half of the seventh 
century remains obscure and may include a period of condominium during which the 
Byzantine emperor and Arab caliph shared revenue and control. The sources for this era 
are problematic, but it remains hard to avoid the conclusion that the military, political, 
and economic disruptions in the region led to a significant transformation of socioeco- 
nomic structures and Christian practices (Haldon 2016; Megaw 1986; Metcalf 2009, 236- 
41; Papageorghiou 1993a, 51; Stewart 2014, 113-15; Zavagno 2012, 2017). 


The Archaeology of Early Christian Cyprus 


Basilicas and Baptisteries 


Basilica-style churches remain the most visible form of early Christian material culture in 
Cyprus, with over seventy recorded examples. Most scholarly attention has focused on ar- 
chitectural typologies (der Parthog 2006; Maguire 2012; Papacostas 2015), which has lim- 
ited their publication as archaeological artifacts with stratigraphy, assemblages, phases, 
and use patterns. Nevertheless, more recent studies (e.g., Horster et al. 2018) are begin- 
ning to examine Cypriot basilicas in novel theoretical ways and situate them within wider 
Mediterranean intercultural contexts. 


The earliest Christian buildings on Cyprus date to the end of the fourth century. D. 
Michaelides (1992, 72) has used mosaic style to date a three-aisled basilica with columns 
at Tremithous associated with St. Spyridon to this early period. Charles Stewart (2008, 
31) has likewise suggested that the hall-like structure under the sixth-to seventh-century 
basilica of St. Auxibios at Soloi could be the island’s earliest Christian building because it 
lies beneath a structure with a mid-fourth-century mosaic (Tinh 1985). At least two other 
buildings have possible fourth-century dates, including the massive ©. 477) seven-aisled 
Chrysopolitissa basilica at Paphos (Figure 25.2), dated to the 370s on the basis of mosaic 
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style (Megaw 1988), and the funerary basilica of St. Epiphanius at Constantia, dated by 
references in his vita. 


Figure 25.2 Remains of the basilica of Chrysopolitis- 
sa at Nea Paphos with the early 16th century church 
of Ayia Kyriaki in the background. 


(Photo: J. M. Gordon) 


In the fifth century, Cypriots invested in dozens of churches, creating a new sacred land- 
scape (Vionis 2018). The basilica of Campanopetra at Constantia, with its double western 
atria, eastern atrium, and ambulatory surrounding a three-aisled nave, was likely de- 
signed to accommodate the circulation of pilgrims around the church and perhaps some 
of their material needs (Roux 1998). Its situation near an earlier church dedicated to St. 
Epiphanius and a contemporary building dedicated to St. Barnabas also made it part ofa 
wider religious precinct. Another important religious complex was the episcopal basilica 
at Kourion (Figure 25.3), with a fifth-century phase dated by excavation (Megaw 2007). 
This church stood at the south end of the Roman agora on the site of a fourth-century 
civic basilica. Amathus similarly featured at least two fifth-century basilicas, including a 
large five-aisled episcopal church, but these have not been published thoroughly (Proco- 
piou 1993). 


During the sixth century, monumental Christian architecture expanded throughout the 
countryside. At the village of Kalavasos-Kopetra, M. Rautman (2003) excavated two basili- 
ca-style churches dating to the sixth century and a third dating to the seventh century. 
Other sixth-century exurban churches include those of Panayia Kanakaria at Lythrankomi 
on the Karpass Peninsula (Megaw and Hawkins 1977), three from the ©. 478) coastal set- 
tlement of St. George-Peyias, northwest of Paphos (Bakirtzis 1995; Megaw 1974, 71-73), 
and one at the rural settlement of St. Kononas on the Akamas Peninsula (Fejfer 1995). 
More recently, Kofinou has also been identified as a second-rank exurban site, which cen- 
tered around a significant sixth-century basilica (Papantoniou and Vionis 2017). Urban ar- 
eas continued to see church construction as well. For example, Amathus's acropolis was 
provided with a three-aisled basilica with numerous annexes (Pralong and Saulnier 1996), 
and a three-aisled South Basilica was constructed at Arsinoe (Caraher et al. 2013). 
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Figure 25.3 The episcopal basilica of Kourion. 


(Photo: J. M. Gordon) 


Recent scholarly studies have argued that in some cases, basilica-style churches contin- 
ued to be built and maintained into the medieval period (Stewart 2008, 2010). At Soloi, an 
inscription commemorates the renovation of the large basilica in the aftermath of an Arab 
raid (Tinh 1985, 115-25). The South Basilica at Arsinoe appears to have been converted 
from a wood-roofed building to a barrel-vaulted structure after a collapse (Caraher et al. 
2013, 83). At Kiti near Larnaka and Panayia Kanakaria at Lythrankomi, the apses of earli- 
er basilicas were incorporated into later churches (Michaelides 1992, 119-21). 


Among the most architecturally elaborate early Christian monuments on Cyprus are the 
baptisteries (Michail 2013). Only six baptisteries are known, and their precise dating is 
problematic: Ayios Philon and Ayia Trias in the Karpass Peninsula, St. Epiphanius at 

(p. 479) Constantia, Mazotos-Petounta near Larnaka, the episcopal basilica at Kourion, 
and St. George-Peyias. At Peyia, Ayios Philon, Ayia Trias, and Kourion, the baptisteries 
are spacious, freestanding buildings often associated with either small basilica-form 
courts or open atria. These spaces likely provided for rites that were less intimate than 
those practiced in the baptismal font area. 


Five of the seven baptisteries featured stepped, cruciform fonts entered through elabo- 
rate passageways, which may indicate processional baptismal ritual (Maguire 2012). The 
visibility and architectural independence of the baptistery structures and their associa- 
tion with major ecclesiastical centers may further emphasize bishops’ key roles in per- 
forming baptisms. Rural sites, such as Kopetra, which produced three churches, lacked 
an obvious baptistery, suggesting either that the period of large-scale adult conversions 
had occurred prior to their construction or that conversions were still mainly carried out 
at urban sees. That the site of St. George-Peyias, located north of Nea Paphos, also fea- 
tures an elaborate baptistery perhaps indicates that the site was an episcopal center 
rather than a suburban settlement (Bakirtzis 1995). 
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Mosaics and Religious Decor 


Over the course of the fifth century, the topics and settings of mosaic pavements on 
Cyprus shifted to Christian symbols and ritual spaces. Their appearance on both floors 
and walls combined with their techniques (especially opus tessellatum and opus sectile) 
to give Christian buildings a distinct appearance. The mosaics from the Chrysopolitissa 
Basilica in Nea Paphos, dated on the basis of style, reflect many of the conventions associ- 
ated with late fourth- or early fifth-century mosaics in the Levant (Michaelides 1989, 

195). Most floors are limited to black, white, and orange-brown stones and feature re- 
peating geometric designs of interlocking circles interspersed with kantharoi, vine-leaf 
motifs, and crosses (Michaelides 1992, 72; Figure 25.4). Mosaics with figural images of 
animals (e.g., deer and rams) reflect the Christian adaptation of long-standing Late An- 
tique rural scenes to scriptural themes, such as the Garden of Eden (Michaelides 1989, 
194). Chrysopolitissa’s mosaics also feature tessellated inscriptions with dedications and 
passages from the New Testament (e.g., John 15:1) (Figure 25.5) and the Book of Psalms. 
The combination of pagan and Christian imagery and texts in mosaic-clad public buildings 
—such as the Eustolios Baths at Kourion, which includes a central emblem personifying 
Foundation (KTICIC or Ktisis), and Christian inscriptions heralding the building’s decora- 
tion with the symbols of Christ—reflects Cypriots’ tolerance of both Christian and non- 
Christian themes (Michaelides 1992, 81-87). Recent studies of the reuse of early Roman 
pagan statuary have revealed the same socio cultural attitude (Panayides 2016). 


In the fifth and sixth centuries, the most impressive mosaic designs adorn churches such 
as Basilica A at Peyia or the Campanopetra Basilica in Constantia. Basilica A at Peyia like- 
ly has a sixth-century date, and Michaelides (1989, 197) has suggested that its mosaics 
are among the most “metropolitan” (i.e., Justinianic) in style. These mosaics include earli- 
er geometric, vegetal, and animal themes, yet there is also a focus on sea ©. 480) (p.481) 
creatures, perhaps linked to Peyia’s coastal setting. Another sixth-century innovation is 
the increased use of geometric patterns that employ opus sectile techniques and utilize 
both the spolia of pagan monuments and imported marbles. Michaelides (1993) identifies 
some of the earliest opus sectile in the sixth-century Campanopetra Basilica and its ad- 
joining baths, where the genre’s polychromy, precision, and optical illusions present a 
shield pattern (Figure 25.6). The use of Christian floor mosaics continued in Cyprus 
throughout the seventh century, as evidenced by the Katalymata ton Plakoton, a martyri- 
on that incorporates many earlier geometric and figural trends (Procopiou 2014). 
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Figure 25.4 Kantharos mosaic with inscription from 
the basilica of Chrysopolitissa at Nea Paphos. 


(Photo: J.M. Gordon) 


Figure 25.5 Vine mosaic with John 15:1 inscription 
from the basilica of Chrysopolitissa at Nea Paphos. 


(Photo: J. M. Gordon) 
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Figure 25.6 Opus sectile “shield pattern” mosaic 
from the Campanopetra basilica at Salamis-Constan- 
tia. 


(Photo: J. M. Gordon) 


There are several well-known examples of Christian wall mosaics from Cyprus, preserved 
presumably because of local ambivalence toward eighth-century iconoclasm (Chotza- 
koglou 2006, 39). The church of Panayia Kanakaria in Lythrankomi featured a mid-sixth- 
century apse decorated with polychrome images of the enthroned Virgin and Christ in 
mandorla surrounded by busts of the Apostles (Megaw and Hawkins 1974). The church of 
Panayia Angeloktisti at Kiti features a gold background fronted by a representation of the 
Panayia Hodegetria flanked by the archangels Michael and Gabriel. Uniquely, the Virgin 
is epigraphically described as HATIA MAPIA, a title that might reflect sixth-century Chris- 
tological debates (der Parthog 2006, 299; Figure 25.7). A now-lost mosaic from the apse 
in the Panayia tis Kyras basilica in Livadhia (Michaelides 1992, 122-23) depicted an im- 
age of the Virgin Orans on a golden (».482) background and likely flanked by archangels, 
which Megaw (1974, 76) dated stylistically to the early seventh century. 
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Figure 25.7 Mosaic of the Panayia Hodegetria 
flanked by the archangels at the church of Panayia 
Angeloktisti at Kiti. Note her epigraphic description 
as HATTA MAPIA. 


(Photo: J. M. Gordon) 


The basilicas of Cyprus also made extensive use of molded gypsum plaster as well as spo- 
liated and imported marble for decoration and liturgical furniture. Some of the best ex- 
amples of molded gypsum come from Kalavasos-Kopetra, where it was used for wall mold- 
ings and capitals (Rautman 2003, 87, 111-13). Marble column bases, shafts, capitals, cor- 
nices, screens, and revetment were all used to decorate religious interiors, and the Kouri- 
on Basilica demonstrates the range of types and styles present on Cyprus (House and 
Megaw 2007, 179-233). Many of the elements are carved with floral, geometric, or cross- 
based patterns. Marble revetment plaques affixed to walls with bronze clamps and deco- 
rated in the champlevé technique have been found at several Cypriot sites (Boyd 2007, 
294), including Kourion and Ayioi Pente, Yeroskipou (Michaelides 2014, 14). Kourion’s 
champlevé plaques were used throughout the basilica and present a wide vocabulary of 
Christian symbols: vines, birds, deer, horses, kantharoi, and wreathed crosses. 


Doria Nicolaou (2013) has recently catalogued altars, canopies, ambos, and chancel 
screens excavated from Cypriot basilicas. Most altars are found in central sanctuaries, 
date from the sixth century, and consist of a table slab, a series of between four and six 
legs (sometimes in colonnette form), and a stone pedestal dressed in marble; in some cas- 
es, elaborate ciboria covered the altars. Remnants of ambos of Constantinopolitan type 
have also been found. An example in Proconnesian marble and inscribed “For the ©. 483) 
blessing of sailors” comes from Basilica A at Peyia, once more tying the latter site to mar- 
itime and imperial influences (Bakirtzis 1995; Michaelides 2001, 51). Fragments of stone 
chancel screen transennae and a wide range of secondary tables further point to the 
adornment of clerical space and ritual in Cypriot churches. 


Funerary Structures 


Burials represented another opportunity to make Christian faith manifest in Late Antique 
Cyprus (Papageorghiou and Foulias 2013). The earliest Christian tombs are associated 
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with bishops’ burials and complement inventio narratives—like that associated with 
Barnabas’s tomb—in creating a Christian landscape (Rapp 2014, 32-33). Intramural buri- 
als transformed basilicas into martyria, beginning with St. Epiphanius’s marble-lined 
grave in his basilica in Constantia. Other likely Cypriot martyria include the martyrion 
church at Soloi, the church of St. Heracleidos at Tamassos, the church of St. Tychonas at 
Amathus, the Small Basilica at Kourion, and the Katalymata ton Plakoton on Akrotiri. At 
St. Tychonas’s church at Amathus, a fourth-century bishop’s burial appears to have at- 
tracted later interments, including that of St. John the Almsgiver (Procopiou 2013). Mar- 
tyria likely became loci for burials ad sanctos and eventually served as nodes on regional 
pilgrimage routes. 


At Kopetra, the Kalavasos-Sirmata monastery included a subterranean crypt accessed 
from the narthex and two tombs. When the church was damaged in the seventh century, 
the rubble was cleared from the crypt and the tombs were used for new interments. Nine 
bodies were also interred in a nearby cistern, likely because of the area’s sacred nature. 
Skeletal analysis indicates that this was the bodies’ primary interment and that the inhab- 
itants likely died in a single event, such as a raid or a plague (Fox et al. 2012, 70). At the 
South Basilica at Arsinoe, three stone-lined graves from the late sixth or early seventh 
century—including one containing a bronze pectoral cross—sit against the south wall of 
the south aisle (Papalexandrou and Caraher 2012, 271-72). Like Sirmata, damage to this 
building in the seventh century did nothing to deter the continued use of the church and 
its vicinity for burials. Also at Polis, the North Basilica contained seven stone-lined pits (1 
by 2 meters, and 1.5 to 3 meters deep) that predate the seventh century; one of these 
contained as many as thirty adults and children. The pits’ grave goods include rings, ear- 
rings, and bronze belt buckles. Quantities of an oily substance, charcoal, and lime may 
preserve evidence for reburial rituals (Papalexandrou and Caraher 2012, 276). A series of 
intramural burials have also been discovered at the basilica of Ayioi Pente in Yeroskipou 
(Michaelides 2014). 


Not all Christian burials were associated with churches. St. George-Peyias produced 
rock-cut tombs consisting of large central spaces surrounded by up to four loculi on each 
side (Anastasiadou 2000). Three of these tombs preserved inscribed Christian crosses 
(Bakirtzis 1999). Numerous inscribed and painted crosses also appear associated with 
tomb loculi in the Early Roman north cemetery at Paphos, which suggest the intermin- 
gling of pagan and Christian burials. 


(p.482 Coins and Lead Seals 


Coins and lead seals are found in a range of contexts in early Christian Cyprus, although 
outside of Heraclius's reign (Metcalf 2009, 141-43) local coins were not minted. Gold 
coins are rare (Metcalf 2009, 146-47), and the population mainly relied on copper coins 
from imperial mints (Grierson 1982, 47). By the early fifth century, Christian imagery 
(e.g., crosses) appears on the coins of Arcadius and Theodosius II found at Kourion and 
Constantia (Cox 1959, 65, 70-71; Callot 2004, 29). In the sixth century, after Anastasius 
I's reforms of 498 and until Heraclius's accession in 610 (Callot 2004, 41), coins featured 
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prominent Christian imagery. Crosses or chrisms encircle reverse denomination marks, 
while facing emperors (e.g., Justin II or Phocas) and sometimes empresses (e.g., Sophia 
or Leontia) could bear the globus cruciger, a cruciform scepter (Callot 2004, 45 no. 287), 
or a globe surmounted by a high cross (Callot 2004, 46 no. 296). While coins are general- 
ly not seen as devotional items (unlike, for example, the famous fourth-century “chi-rho” 
bronze finger ring from the Kourion Earthquake House (Soren and James 1988, 133)), 
they nevertheless reveal the growing saturation of the island with objects bearing Christ- 
ian imagery and the increasingly close ties between political and religious power within 
the Christian empire. 


The rather ubiquitous character of the smaller and poorly crafted copper coins of Hera- 
clius and Constans II (Grierson 1982, 105-7) has had a remarkable influence on our dat- 
ing of early Christian Cypriot sites (see, e.g., Callot 2004, 135 fig. 10; Rautman 2003, 158 
fig. 4.1). Such an increase in coin use is likely related to the emperors’ intensified mili- 
tary activity in the region. Indeed, coins were uniquely minted at Constantia twice under 
Heraclius, very briefly during his revolt against Phocas and then again in 626/7 and 628/9 
(with the KYIIP mint mark; Callot 2004, 73), perhaps to pay Cypriot troops fighting the 
Sassanids (Metcalf 2009, 163). Heraclius’s coins continue many iconographic trends. Im- 
perial family members express their religious devotion by holding the globus cruciger or 
by wearing headgear adorned with crosses, while small crosses and/or chrisms appear on 
the reverses, often above the denomination (Callot 2004, 55-56). Constans II’s coins, all 
likely from Constantinople (Metcalf 2009, 142), include for the first time Constantine’s 
mantra, £v 1oóto víka (types 1 and 8; Callot 2004, 77 fig. 5). The type 6 follis (minted 
643/44) was the most common type discovered at Constantia and may represent war 
funds sent to pay Christian troops fighting Islam (Callot 2004, 81-82). The coins' ubiquity 
and the relative dearth of eighth- and ninth-century issues on Cyprus has sometimes led 
the excavators of early Christian monuments to associate the abandonment or destruc- 
tion of the site with the seventh-century disruptions rather than with a later and less ar- 
chaeologically visible period. 


Lead seals ensured the secrecy of written documents in transit by sealing them with a 
boulloterion marked with a sender's name and title in the Greek genitive case and some- 
times religious or royal imagery (Oikonomides 1985, 4-5). More than a thousand seals 
have been recovered from Cypriot coastal cities; the earliest are from the late sixth centu- 
ry, and they continue into the seventh, with numbers increasing under Heraclius and then 
declining after 700 (Metcalf 2004, 1-2, 30). Metcalf has outlined the general @.485) epi- 
graphic and iconographic characteristics of Cypriot lead seals. Imperial seals have the 
name, titles, and facing bust of the emperor surrounded by Greek crosses on the obverse, 
while reverses feature religious images such as crosses or the Theotokos (Metcalf 2004, 
157-59). Administrators' seals feature cross or block monograms, titles, emperors with 
globus crucigers, an eagle in flight (Metcalf 2004, 102-3), or the Theotokos on the ob- 
verse; reverses indicate the person's title. Like coins, seals promoted the development of 
an imperial Christian ideology that associated political and military authority with Christ- 
ian iconography. The seals of archbishops and bishops demonstrate continuity of practice 
between secular and ecclesiastical elites (Metcalf 2004, 340-63). They typically feature a 
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nimbate bust of a bearded bishop or saint on the obverse, and a cruciform monogram 
with the bishop’s name and title on the reverse. Sometimes the bishops will also hold 
Gospels and staffs and be surrounded by crosslets. The first identifiable saint is St. 
Epiphanius, on seals from circa 680 (Metcalf 2004, 347), but earlier seals might also rep- 
resent him and stress the link between contemporary bishops and their sanctified prede- 
cessors. 


The Cyprus Treasures 


Perhaps the best-known small finds from early Christian Cyprus come from the two 
Cyprus Treasures. These are mainly silver treasures discovered near the northern port of 
Lapethos, and, like coins, they shed light on the integration of secular and Christian pow- 
er. The two treasures are presumably unrelated, but both were likely hidden during the 
tumultuous seventh century (Metcalf 2009, 51-59). 


The First Cyprus Treasure consisted of thirty-nine objects, including thirty-six silver 
spoons, a shallow bowl, a paten, and a hexagonal censer (Merrillees 2009). The paten and 
censer could be vessels for the Christian liturgy, and all of the objects have Christian sym- 
bols. The shallow bowl depicts a saint, and the hexagonal censer features six busts, in- 
cluding Jesus, the Virgin, Paul, Peter, John the Evangelist, and a bearded saint. The paten 
has a niello inlay and five stamps on the bottom, which Dodd (1961) has dated to the 
reign of Tiberius II (578-82). 


The Second Cyprus Treasure included the nine famous David Plates, two silver plates 
with cross monograms, a girdle made of gold solidi, several gold necklaces, and other 
gems, as well as a medallion (with the Nativity on one side and Christ’s Baptism on the 
other), dating to circa 583/84, made into an encolpion (Leader 2000, 497; Metcalf 2009, 
53). Based on their control stamps, the David Plates were probably produced, likely as a 
group, under Heraclius between 613 and 629/30 (Metcalf 2009, 53). 


One interpretation is that the David Plates represent imperial largesse given by Heraclius 
to an official working in Lapethos (Metcalf 2009, 53). Thus, their imagery, which depicts 
episodes in the biblical King David’s career, can be interpreted as an allegory for 
Heraclius’s rise to power. The depiction of David’s defeat of Goliath (Figure 25.8) espe- 
cially seems congruent with Heraclius’s defeat of the Zoroastrian Persian general 
Rhahzadh (Metcalf 2009, 53). Alternatively, other scholars believe that the David ©. 486) 
scenes should be interpreted in the context of the Christianization of Byzantine aristo- 
cratic paideia (Leader 2000). David, then, should be interpreted as a model of Christian 
virtue who wrote the Psalms. In sum, these treasures shed light on the nature of conspic- 
uous consumption and how Christian imagery could be expressed within an elite house- 
hold (Metcalf 2009, 58-59). 
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Figure 25.8 Silver plate with the battle of David and 
Goliath from the Second Cyprus Treasure discovered 
at Lapethos. 


(Photo: Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York) 


The Epigraphic Habit 


Early Christian Cypriot inscriptions in Greek can be grouped into two broad categories: 
euergetistic inscriptions and religious inscriptions. By the fifth and sixth centuries, local 
and imperial benefactions take on an increasingly Christian cast. For example, the imperi- 
al rescript and arch dedications associated with the aqueduct from Kythrea to Constantia 
are credited to Heraclius, the despotes crowned by God (Pouilloux et al. 1987, 83-85), but 
are supervised by the bishops of Constantia, Arcadius and Ploutarchos (Mitford 1950, 
124-25). 


Bishops were, naturally, active in the adornment of basilicas as well. According to a mosa- 
ic inscription from Tremithous, St. Spyridon may have commissioned the mosaics in his 
eponymous basilica (Michaelides 1992, 72). A stone inscription discovered near St. 
Catherine’s Prison near Constantia shows that a mid-fifth-century bishop, Philoxenos, 
added to St. Barnabas’s shrine (Mitford 1950, 120). At Soloi, Mitford interpreted an in- 
scription to indicate an episcopal reconstruction of a hostel (an apanteterion) during the 
late sixth century. Soloi also boasts two versions of a text describing the bishop’s restora- 
tion of the basilica “in the name of the Father, Son, and the Holy Spirit” after the Arab 
raids (Tinh 1985, 115-25). 


(p. 487) The sumptuous remains of basilicas also point to the Christianization of euer- 
getism (Mitford 1971, 351-52). A mosaic inscription from the sixth-century baptistery at 
Shyrvallos Ktima near Paphos states: “He whose name only God knows, praying for his 
household, made this mosaic” (Michaelides 1992, 108). Eustolios, presumably a member 
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of the local elite or curial class, decorated his eponymous complex at Kourion with Christ- 
ian symbols while declaring that he had supplanted Apollo as civic protector by paying for 
new public buildings (Figure 25.9). He also piously cautioned visitors that the quasi- 
Christian allegorical deities “Reverence, Temperance, and Obedience to the laws tend 
this belvedere and fragrant hall” (Mitford 1971, 356-58; Nicolaou 2001, 14-16). Other eu- 
ergetistic mosaic inscriptions dating to the fourth and fifth centuries include those from 
the basilicas of Chrysopolitissa in Nea Paphos and Ayia Trias near Yialousa (Michaelides 
1992, 71, 79). 


PAN TIAALINMERAALINARENE PERE DICA A 
MAAKOY TEZANHUIDKAIAY 1 DY ANTAA IA 


Figure 25.9 Dedicatory mosaic inscription from the 
House of Eustolios at Kourion. 


(Photo: J. M. Gordon) 


Cypriot Christian mosaics include quotes from the Bible as well. The Psalms are the most 
numerous and are found at several sites including the Chrysopolitissa Basilica at Nea Pa- 
phos (Ps 42), the so-called Early Christian House at Nea Paphos (Ps 117), and the Episco- 
pal Basilica at Kourion (Ps 33, 75, 117; Michaelidou-Nicolaou 2007, 385-86). At the fifth 
to seventh-century basilica of Ayioi Pente in Yeroskipou, Michaelides (2014) recovered 
mosaics overlying tombs quoting Psalms 28 and 117, including the well-known verse 
“This is the gate of the Lord of which the righteous shall enter" (. 488) (Ps 117:20; 
Michaelides 2014, 6-7). Psalmic quotes have also been found on a larnax lid discovered 
near Kythrea (Ps 35; Mitford 1950, 134-36), and on white marble plaques (Ps 15 and 25; 
Mitford 1950, 160-61, 167-68). A similar prayer based on Psalm 28 was also found in- 
scribed on a water jar from the Kourion Basilica (Michaelidou-Nicolaou 2007, 384 no. 
34.). Such prayers also replace traditional formulaic pagan dedications on sandstone fu- 
nerary epitaphs with new Christian texts through which the deceased might beseech 
Christ (e.g., Mitford 1950, 154-55). Religious inscriptions on marble revetment were also 
intended to further inspire the faithful. For example, a champlevé panel was discovered 
at Ayioi Pente at Yeroskipou with a phrase from Psalm 117, "With the Lord on my side, I 
do not fear. What can man do to me?" (Michaelides 2014, 14). 
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Pottery and Lamps 


Cypriots imported red-slipped table wares from across the Mediterranean, especially 
from North Africa (African red slip), western Asia Minor (Phocaean ware, or Late Roman 
C), and the southern coast of Asia Minor (Cypriot red slip, or Late Roman D). These ves- 
sels were locally distributed and appeared at both urban and rural sites. Certain shallow 
bowls and dishes feature stamped cross decorations on the base, and this ornamentation 
likely hints at the development of a local Christian identity from as early as the fifth cen- 
tury, when cross-impressed examples of Late Roman D Form 2 appear, perhaps in imita- 
tion of contemporary imported forms of African red slip (Meyza 2007). By the sixth and 
seventh centuries, inscribed variants of LRD wares became more common in Cyprus, and 
recent excavations near Gebiz in Turkey have revealed a Late Roman D kiln complex, in- 
cluding a tool designed to impress cross stamps (Jackson et al. 2012). Thus, cross- 
stamped ceramic tableware likely represented yet another way for Christian imagery to 
enter Cypriot material culture. Cypriots’ involvement in a range of local and long-distance 
trading activities, some of which are hinted at by shipwrecks (Leidwanger 2013; 2014, 
35), amphora finds (Demesticha 2013), and coastal sites (Caraher et al. 2014), likely facil- 
itated such imports. 


Another ceramic type that could spread Christian symbols is the mold-made lamp. The 
basilica excavations at Kourion, Constantia, and Soloi have provided the best published 
examples, with indications that they were used within sacred settings. Most lamps were 
likely made in Cyprus (Oziol 1977, 221, 255-56), although there are also imports (or 
copies of imports). During the fourth and fifth centuries, Cypriot lamps follow earlier Ro- 
man traditions and feature many pagan images. By the sixth century, however, Christian 
imagery gradually emerges: Greek crosses, grape vines, the chi-rho (see Parani, Chapter 
17 in this volume, Figure 17.2), and a series of more metaphorical symbols such as ani- 
mals (birds, racehorses), men with caged animals (possibly Daniel in the Lions’ Den, or 
perhaps Christian martyrs), a man with an amphora (possibly Christ performing the mira- 
cle at Cana), and a possible loincloth-wearing fisherman (perhaps Christ, “the fisher of 
men”) surrounded by a grapevine (Soren and James 1988, 99-101). A lamp now in the 
Cyprus Museum even has the letters KMMM on the rim, which Oziol (1977, 266) ©. 489) 
interprets as “Lady Mary remember me.” Some lamps are Cypriot products, while others 
could have been imported from the Levant. For example, Bailey (1988, 300) identified a 
possibly imported “Syro-Palestinian” type, which is oval with a sharply carinated body 
and dating mostly to the seventh century. Besides these types, brick-red African lamps 
with a central chi-rho dating to the fifth century have also been recovered, as have as im- 
ports from Palestine and other regions as well. 
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Summary: Early Christian Cyprus, the Holy Is- 
land 


The fifteenth-century Cypriot historian Leontios Makhairas referred to his home as an 
ayia vfjcoc (holy island) due to its great number of saints (Makhairas 1932, 28-30). His 
view of Cyprus set the island’s hagiographies amid the dramatic Christian landscapes, 
but it also recognized the situation of the island astride the major pilgrimage route to the 
Holy Land. 


Like Makhairas, modern scholars continue to view the island’s holy landscapes and loca- 
tion at a densely connected Mediterranean crossroads as key to understanding its early 
Christian society. As this chapter has shown, the construction of Christian monuments ran 
parallel to the rise of institutional Christianity during the fifth and sixth centuries and co- 
incided with Cypriot bishops’ efforts to gain autonomy from the See of Antioch. The emer- 
gence of pilgrimage routes afforded its Christianized landscape greater visibility among 
both local residents and visitors transiting to the Holy Land (such as St. Helena, who is 
said to have stopped in Cyprus with the True Cross and founded the Stavrovouni 
Monastery and the church at Tochni (der Parthog 2006, 304, 308)). This landscape also 
reinforced the church’s local prominence and communicated its status through a range of 
North African, Anatolian, Levantine, Constantinopolitan, and distinctly Cypriot expres- 
sions of Christianity. Public and private life simultaneously became saturated with Christ- 
ian symbols, which appeared on imported coins and seals, on ceramics, and in public 
buildings and inscriptions. The Christianized networks of political, social, and economic 
relations that intersect on Cyprus thus present an image of a holy island, an image that 
came to define Cypriot identity within the larger Late Antique World. It is only with the 
disruptions of the seventh century that these expressions were challenged as new net- 
works emerged and caused Cypriots to redefine their social and religious identities. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The early Christian archaeology of Asia Minor has recently developed into a discipline de- 
voted to the contextualized study of the material remains of early Christianity. It has char- 
acterized Asia Minor as a region where—save some notable exceptions from mortuary 
contexts in Central Anatolia—the impact of the new faith on local material culture only 
became tangible in the course of the fourth century. During the fifth and sixth centuries 
Christianity would eventually conquer urban and rural landscapes through church con- 
struction in traditional as well as new foci of public space. At this time it also moved into 
the private sphere as household objects became decorated with Christian images and 
symbols. 


Keywords: Asia Minor, Anatolia, material culture, Late Antiquity, Christianization 


Defining the Field 


ASIA Minor can be defined as the Asian territory of modern-day Turkey between the 
Aegean and the Euphrates, an area often referred to as Anatolia. Its topography is deter- 
mined by several mountain ranges. The central plateau is separated from the coastal 
strips by the Pontic Mountains in the north and the Taurus range in the south. This 
rugged topography encouraged the appearance of local varieties of Christianity. The 
coastal zones of the subcontinent were the most densely occupied, with numerous cities, 
while inland areas saw a settlement pattern of scattered villages. 


The archaeology of early Christianity witnessed a rather late start in Asia Minor (Figure 
26.1). Archaeological research was initially preoccupied with Classical Greco-Roman re- 
mains, often leading to the removal of Christian-period buildings and stratigraphy in pur- 
suit of earlier materials. Archaeologists of early Christianity also wrestled with the rela- 
tionship between material contexts and Christian texts. Explorers of early Christian Ana- 
tolia during the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, from Reverend Francis Arun- 
dell (1828) to scholars such as William Mitchell Ramsay (1895-97), sought archaeological 
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remains to illustrate Christian textual history. As the region’s rich archaeological remains 
became more widely known, this exploratory research was followed by a more focused in- 
terest in elements of Christian art and architecture (e.g., Schultze 1922-26), as well as 
Christian epigraphy (e.g., Grégoire 1922). These formalist studies of church typologies 
and Christian epitaphs were generally stripped of any contextual discussion, an approach 
that would dominate research for decades to come. Such formalist studies became re- 
gionally based in order to articulate local church forms and liturgical habits (e.g., Restle 
1979). The Tabula Imperii Byzantini, a monumental and highly useful series of regional 
catalogues starting in the 1980s and containing descriptions of all known Byzantine struc- 
tural remains within their geographical and historical contexts, still belong to this posi- 
tivist tradition. The nature of local Christian .496) communities and the social condi- 
tions in which these buildings were produced were not part of these efforts at regional 
synthesis. Yet they have served as a critical step in the further investigation of Christian 
activity in their respective areas. 


(p. 497) Figure 26.1 Map of Asia Minor with indica- 
tion of the mentioned sites. 


(Courtesy of Eliane Mahy) 


The departure from this traditional approach to early Christian archaeology began with 
Mitchell’s publication of Anatolia: Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor. Volume 2, The Rise 
of the Church (1993), which set the growth of early Christianity within wider develop- 
ments in Anatolian religious life on the basis of textual and archaeological evidence, pro- 
ducing a first contextual view. The contextual approach has continued during the last two 
decades, and early Christian archaeology has become embedded in the study of Late An- 
tiquity. As a result, Christian material remains have become increasingly contextualized 
within the topographic, social, and economic circumstances of Late Antique settlements 
(see, e.g., Waelkens et al., 2006 for Sagalassus; Ladstatter and Pulz 2007 for Ephesus; and 
generally Dally and Ratté 2011). 


In what follows, a chronological overview will be presented featuring the main develop- 
ments in terms of Christian material culture. The built environment features prominently, 
but attention will also be paid to other categories of material culture created by the earli- 
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est Christians of Asia Minor during the transition from a predominantly polytheistic soci- 
ety to a Christian one. 


Christianity and Its Material Remains Prior to 
Constantine 


The very beginning of Christianity in Asia Minor, personified by St. Paul, is well known 
from literary sources. As a native of Cilician Tarsus, Paul carried out much of his mission- 
ary work in Central and Western Anatolia around the middle of the first century, and 
some of his most important letters arose out of problems with churches in Galatia and 
Phrygia. The beginnings of Christianity in the region are bound up closely with the nu- 
merous Jewish communities, especially in Lydia and Phrygia, and the so-called God-fear- 
ers—Gentiles attracted by Judaism’s monotheism and ethical precepts—who were a 
prominent audience in Paul’s missionary trips (Mitchell 1993, 3-10). 


The Seven Churches of Asia, addressed by John the Evangelist in the first chapters of his 
late first-century work Revelation, included the most important centers of western Asia 
Minor: Ephesus, Laodicea, Pergamum, Philadelphia, Sardis, Smyrna, and Thyatira. The 
lives of bishops Papias of Hierapolis, Polycarp of Smyrna, Melito of Sardis, and Polycrates 
of Ephesus describe some of the most important Christian figures of the second century 
and identify their cities as flourishing Christian centers (Trevett 2006). 


In spite of the numerous written reports of Christians, the material evidence for Chris- 
tianity in the first three centuries is meager for Asia Minor in general. From the second 
half of the second century onward only inscriptions, funerary texts especially, provide evi- 
dence about Christian communities, but they do so unevenly for the various Anatolian re- 
gions. In a recent catalogue of pre-Constantinian Christian inscriptions from Asia Minor 
(Destephen 2010), 248 of the 275 texts come from inner Anatolia, especially from Phrygia 
and Lycaonia. These inscriptions cannot possibly provide an accurate picture of the distri- 
bution of Christian communities in Asia Minor, as the textual evidence mentioned above 
clearly demonstrates that there were Christians found in all the major cities from the sec- 
ond half of the first century onward. On the other hand, mere coincidence of preservation 
is an equally unsatisfactory explanation. It is therefore probable that these Christians did 
not think it appropriate to identify themselves by their religious allegiance on their grave- 
stones. The contrast with the epigraphic behavior of their brothers in faith from Phrygia 
and Lycaonia is striking. The gravestones of the latter used a range of devices, including 
symbols (such as the cross and the fish) and formulae (such as the so-called Eumeneian 
formula, named after the location where it was first recorded), to signal the religious 
identity of their owners. In the context of these village cemeteries, Central Anatolian 
Christians for the first time chose to advertise their religious allegiance publicly (Mitchell 
2014). 
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To this can now be added a group of eleven Christian funerary texts dating to the third 
century, discovered as part of a study of the Seven Sleepers coemeterium at a cave on the 
east side of the Panayirdag just outside of Ephesus (Zimmermann 2011). . 498) The 
words “Rejoice (in God)” confirm the presence of a considerable pre-Constantian Christ- 
ian community at an important center of early Christianity linked in tradition to the pres- 
ence of St. Paul, St. John, and the Virgin Mary. The Seven Sleepers coemeterium is one of 
the earliest Christian burial grounds in Asia Minor. 


These funerary inscriptions enable us to identify not only individual Christians or Christ- 
ian families but also distinctive communities. A number of funerary inscriptions from the 
second half of the third century found at some Phrygian cities contain the Eumeneian for- 
mula, which warns potential grave violators that they “shall be answerable to God.” As 
the formula was especially popular among both Jews and Christians (Mitchell 1993, 31- 
37), it is not always possible to distinguish between them. More explicit were "Christians 
for Christians” inscriptions found in the upper Tembris river valley in the territory of Coti- 
aeum, dated on the basis of the Sullan era (starting in 85 BCE) to between 242 and 304 
CE (Mitchell 1993, 40). 


People identifying themselves as Christians on funerary monuments belonged to several 
groups, which put different emphases on moral, ethical and liturgical issues. Most widely 
distributed were the Montanists, who ascribed to an ethical renewal movement of the 
second century. Their prophet Montanus and prophetesses Maximilla and Priscilla made 
oracular pronouncements during ecstatic trances, and expected the New Jerusalem (Rev 
21) to be established at Pepouza in Phrygia, the location of which has recently been iden- 
tified (Tabbernee and Lampe 2008). Like Montanists, the Novatians, named after the Ro- 
man presbyter who took a strong stance against Christians who had apostatized during 
the persecution of Decius, emphasized the purity of the church and advocated a rigorist 
lifestyle. They were to become the most prominent of several dissonant groups in Lycao- 
nia (Thonemann 2011). More rigorous were the Encratites or “Abstainers,” who refrained 
from sex, marriage, meat, and wine, even substituting water for wine during the Eu- 
charist (Mitchell 1993, 102-3). 


Unlike funerary texts, Christian architectural remains for this early period are unknown. 
Judging by literary references, house churches or domus ecclesiae may have been the 
standard type of gathering place in Asia Minor, as elsewhere (Billings 2011). Philemon of 
Colossae, a slave owner and possibly the first bishop of Colossae, hosted a house church 
there (Philem 2:23); the letter to the Colossians also attests to house churches in 
Laodicea (Col 4:15-16) and Hierapolis (Col 4:13). Generally, the lack of material evidence 
for house churches suggests that Christians did not modify their buildings for meeting 
purposes, but continued to meet in the homes of their wealthiest members without caus- 
ing any archaeologically discernible changes to these structures (see Stewart, Chapter 7 
in this volume). 


The resulting image of early Christian presence in Asia Minor is extremely patchy, with 
some rural areas of inner Anatolia already housing a considerable and materially visible 
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Christian congregation by the end of the third century—perhaps even the majority of the 
population, according to Mitchell (2014)—but most regions still dominated by traditional 
polytheism. 


©. The Transition of the Fourth Century 


Although there is significant evidence for Christian groups in some areas, at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century Christianity had yet to leave its mark on the religious land- 
scape of Asia Minor, which was dominated by pagan temples, festivals, and a multitude of 
offerings. This situation, however, was to change dramatically by the end of the century. 


The End of Paganism 


Even if they were a minority, the emperors considered the Christians a sufficient threat to 
require imperial action. After the Great Persecution at the beginning of the fourth centu- 
ry, the emperor Maximinus Daia published an edict in 312 in the eastern provinces pres- 
suring city officials to petition him to act officially against the Christian population in 
their midst. As is known from extant inscriptions, a number of Anatolian cities, including 
Lycian Arycanda and Pisidian Colbasa (Mitchell 1993, 64), responded positively, asking 
for the expulsion of the Christians, to no avail. 


The institutional expansion of Christianity after the Edict of Milan is reflected by the at- 
tendance of representatives from some 150 Anatolian episcopal sees at the ecumenical 
council of Nicaea in 325. This already posed a serious challenge to the pagan cults of Asia 
Minor, which found themselves in dire straits after the reorganizations of the Tetrarchy 
had caused many of their financial sources to dry up. Moreover, once the late Roman em- 
perors had adopted Christianity, the legal status of polytheism also deteriorated sharply, 
which is traditionally thought to have opened the door for violence against its temples 
and shrines. 


It is beyond doubt that some violence occurred. Nevertheless, tracing temple destruction 
in the archaeological record of Anatolia has proved difficult (Talloen and Vercauteren 
2011, 351-354). Assessing Christian violence toward sanctuaries generally involves a 
heavy reliance on literary—typically Christian—sources which often expressed the view 
that temples were physical obstacles to the victory of Christianity. 


There is little clear evidence in Asia Minor for actual destruction of pagan sanctuaries. 
The few cases of temples that allegedly suffered religiously motivated violence are diffi- 
cult to prove archaeologically. The sanctuary of Men Ascaenus near Pisidian Antioch, for 
example, may have suffered a violent demise. Scholars working at the site interpreted the 
derelict state of the sanctuary, with its missing superstructure and some smashed votive 
steles, as "one of the most startling testimonies to the conflict between paganism and 
Christianity in late Roman Asia Minor" (Mitchell and Waelkens 1998, 86). Yet the date for 
this destruction has not been archaeologically confirmed, and so its context and motiva- 
tion cannot be established. One alternative explanation is that the temple was dismantled 
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and its remains reused as building material; any “rioting” would .500) then have been 
limited to the destruction of votive steles. While no indication of a violent end for the 
sanctuaries has so far surfaced at Aphrodisias either, sculptural evidence does suggest a 
climate of aggressive competition in the fourth and fifth centuries between the different 
religious groups in the city (Smith 2012). But even these instances of violence toward pa- 
gan imagery appear to have been unorganized, random outbursts, rather than part of a 
widespread phenomenon. 


Overall, instances of violent destruction appear to be the exception in Asia Minor. Most 
sanctuaries were simply deconsecrated through the removal of the cult statues and al- 
tars, as exemplified by the Tychaion at Sagalassus, which was converted into a dynastic 
imperial monument by 378 (Talloen and Vercauteren 2011, 361). The buildings were then 
allowed to linger on until they could be put to better use. 


After their closure by city officials at the end of the fourth or beginning of the fifth centu- 
ry, stone-robbing began almost immediately at a number of temple sites, such as the 
Artemis temples of Aezani, Ephesus and Sardis, and the imperial sanctuaries of Aphro- 
disias, Ephesus and Sagalassus, a process that could last several decades and even cen- 
turies (Talloen and Vercauteren 2011, 355-58). It should be stressed that this dilapidation 
of temples was not so much a matter of violent Christianization as it was a matter of eco- 
nomics. The availability of cut stone at these abandoned and often derelict sites promoted 
construction work and urban renewal. 


Yet not all pagan sanctuaries were left to a fate of decay and stone robbery. Some temples 
remained part of the cityscape, but in new forms and performing new roles. For example, 
the temple of Artemis and Hadrian along the Embolos at Ephesus became an imperial 
monument dedicated to the Theodosian dynasty, and the Doric temple at Sagalassus was 
incorporated as a tower into the early fifth-century fortifications (Talloen and Vercauteren 
2011, 358-63). 


The closure of so many sanctuaries at the end of the fourth century entailed the removal 
of numerous pagan images. The imperial authorities decreed that the statuary present in 
those shrines should be reused to embellish the cityscape (see Cod. Theod. 16.10). Such 
reuse of pagan sculpture is attested at cities such as Aphrodisias, Ephesus, and Sagalas- 
sus, though many display signs of iconoclastic treatment (Jacobs 2010). Although Chris- 
tians generally rejected the use of statuary to express their conception of the divine, they 
often shared the pagan belief that deities inhabited their images and could act through 
their representations (see Jacobs 2010 for an overview). By desecrating the divine repre- 
sentations through ritual decapitation or carving crosses in them, people made sure that 
the gods or demons perceived to dwell within an image would have no means of harming 
them. 


Not all mythological imagery was subject to Christian hostility. While statues from cultic 
contexts were prone to Christian violence, other, religiously neutral mythological sculp- 
ture continued to function as decoration of the cityscape, often after having being “updat- 
ed.” Sculptures at Perge, Ephesus, and Aphrodisias were ritually mutilated by removing 
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the genitals to make them conform to new Christian standards of morality (Smith 2012). 
These minor interventions rendered them objects that could be appreciated by Christians 
for their historical and artistic value. 


(p.501) In some cases, the meaning they embodied was actually appropriated for a Christ- 
ian context. At Ephesus a series of twelve statues of the goddess Nike were relocated 
along the Embolos on either side of a statue honoring Aelia Flacilla, wife of the emperor 
Theodosius (Roueché 2002). This was part of a program serving the glorification of the 
imperial house that also included the rededication of the Hadrian and Artemis temple to 
the Theodosian dynasty. Nike remained a widely distributed symbol for victory, often ac- 
companying Late Antique emperors and empresses, and would even give form to the 
iconographic type of the angel. But perhaps the most striking is the reuse of pagan effi- 
gies illustrating the continuing belief in their protective function against enemies, like the 
busts of the warrior gods Ares and Athena incorporated into the late fourth- or early fifth- 
century fortifications at Sagalassus, where they guarded the northwest city gate 
(Waelkens et al., 2006, 220). 


The Christian Contribution 


So far we have seen the generally negative effect of the growing importance of Christiani- 
ty during the fourth century. Yet the coming of age of Christianity also spelled the first im- 
portant positive contributions to the material record of Anatolia in the form of new Christ- 
ian sanctuaries and objects with explicitly Christian symbols. 


Written sources point to the existence of monumental church buildings in Asia Minor 
from the reign of Constantine onward. The epitaph of Marcus Julius Eugenius, the Mon- 
tanist/Novatianist bishop of Laodicea Combusta in Lycaonia, for example, records how he 
completely rebuilt the church and its surroundings (including cloisters, antechambers, 
murals, mosaics, a water fountain, and an entrance porch) during the first half of the 
fourth century, and this attests to the existence of a purpose-built church (Mitchell 1993, 
82). The writings of the Cappadocian Fathers mention how Nazianzus received its first 
public church in 374 (Gregory of Nazianzus, Orat. 18, 39). 


Yet the number of excavated fourth-century churches in Asia Minor is scarce and the dat- 
ing of many problematic. Their construction dates are generally derived from a stylistic 
classification of building elements and decoration, especially mosaics, while the use of 
other dating criteria, such as coins, often remains problematic. 


The Great Basilica of Pisidian Antioch, a 70-meter-long tripartite basilica with semicircu- 
lar apse situated near the city walls, is one of only a few early churches that can be se- 
curely dated. The church has been identified as the city's cathedral on the basis of the 
mosaic floor in the nave dedicated by the bishop Optimus. The latter corresponded with 
Basil of Caesarea circa 377 (Basil, Ep. 260) and is known to have represented the city at 
the ecumenical council of Constantinople in 381 (Mitchell and Waelkens 1998, 210-17). 
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The origins of other allegedly fourth-century Anatolian churches are less clear. A fre- 
quently cited example, traditionally dated to the end of the fourth century on the basis of 
its floor mosaics, is the basilica established at Ephesus beside the Magnesian gate, but 
firm evidence for its date of construction is lacking (Scheibelreiter 2008, 78-81). Two ex- 
tramural churches at Sardis, Church EA just outside the city walls @.502) and Church M 
on the site of the former Artemis temple, were both dated to the second half of the fourth 
century on the basis of numismatic evidence (Hanfmann and Buchwald 1983, 193-95, 
198). Yet the excavation techniques that led to the discovery of the numismatic evidence 
for these dates have rightly been questioned (Bayliss 2004, 54 n. 36), while the coins 
themselves can obviously only provide a terminus post quem for the construction of those 
buildings. The same critique can be formulated against the early fourth-century date of 
the episcopal church of Laodikeia (Simsek 2013, 360). 


Whatever the case, church-building in Anatolia was restricted to the final years of the 
fourth century and took place in peripheral locations within the urban grid. This implies 
that most of the Christian communities had no monumental, purpose-built meeting 
places. Probably they were still served by house churches, the remains of which are far 
more difficult to recognize in the archaeological record. For many Christians throughout 
Asia Minor, the house-based community apparently remained the locus of their collective 
devotions. 


Unlike in areas such as Africa, the locally produced material culture of daily life, such as 
pottery, did not yet feature Christian symbols or iconography during the fourth century. 
This means that Anatolian producers did not cater to this niche market and that Chris- 
tians continued to use the prevalent objects. Although they undoubtedly shied away from 
explicitly pagan decorative elements depicting the polytheistic gods, there was plenty of 
mythological imagery, such as the Good Shepherd and scenes of vine harvesting, which 
could be interpreted in a Christian light and was therefore suitable for use (Talloen 2011). 


Conversely, custom-made funerary monuments continued to express the identity of the 
grave owner(s) through epigraphy and iconography. Thus, the graveyard remained a key 
focus of Christian material presence and expression of identity in the fourth century. The 
use of text and image to identify particular tombs as Christian became more complex and 
more explicit with the passing of time, projecting the evolving Christian sense of their 
own culture and place in society (Mitchell 2014, 283). By the later fourth century, Chris- 
tians were using biblical images, as illustrated by a sarcophagus from the border @. 503) 
region of Pisidia and Lycaonia that was decorated with an anchor in the shape of a cross 
and two fish set within a laurel victory wreath. Below that is an image of Jonah being 
swallowed by a fish, identified by the inscription “Great fish and Jonah” (McLean 2002, 
no. 212) (Figure 26.2). 
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Figure 26.2 Fourth-century sarcophagus kept at the 
Museum of Konya. 


(Photo: Peter Talloen) 


The great controversy of Arianism left no clear archaeological traces, but other dissonant 
communities remained abundantly represented in the epigraphic record of inner Anatolia 
(Thonemann 2011). 


The Proliferation of Material Christianity (Fifth 
and Sixth Centuries) 


Christian Architecture 


At the beginning of the fifth century, the new status of Christianity as religion of the em- 
pire opened the door for the development of monumental Christian architecture. General- 
ly speaking, new construction was rare in an average Anatolian city due to dwindling en- 
thusiasm for funding civic building among local elites, who had been responsible for 
much of the urban monumentality. In contrast, church-building stood high on the agenda. 
Countless churches were being built during the fifth and sixth centuries, representing 
new foci of urban development. Although Christianity started to make inroads in the ur- 
ban centers after the closing of pagan institutions at the end of the fourth century, the 
majority of churches would appear only from the mid-fifth century onward as Christian 
philanthropists—clergy and laymen—funneled ever more of their pious capital into church 
construction and monasteries. The extent to which Christian structures affected the char- 
acter of Anatolian cities is generally difficult to gauge, as most of them have only been 
partially excavated. Yet archaeological research at the medium-sized provincial town of 
Sagalassus has yielded no fewer than nine churches within the city or its immediate vicin- 
ity (Talloen forthcoming), while at Ephesus some twenty churches and chapels have so far 
been recorded (Ladstatter and Pulz 2007, 408-9), suggesting a dominating presence. 


While regional styles and types can be distinguished on the basis of elements such as the 
shape of the sanctuary and the eastern facade, or the presence of a transept or central 
tower (e.g., Grossmann and Severin 2003; Hellenkemper 1994; Hill 1996; Restle 1979; 
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Zah 2003), generally what predominated was a simple basilica plan with three aisles, sep- 
arated by columns or pillars, and a semicircular apse in the east, preceded by a peristyle 
courtyard (atrium) and vestibule (narthex) to the west; occasionally central-plan churches 
with an octagonal, tetraconch or round plan were built as martyria (discussed later in this 
chapter). The church exterior was unpretentious, but the interior was lavishly decorated 
with floors in mosaic or opus sectile, wall paintings and mosaics, and finely carved liturgi- 
cal furniture such as the ciborium, chancel barrier, and pulpit. 


(p.502 Urban Christianity 


Most Christian builders operated within the framework of existing urban landscapes. By 
the end of the third century, the center of most Anatolian cities had been completely built 
up as a result of centuries of construction, resulting in a saturation of the urban fabric. In 
order to position themselves in the heart of the community and reinforce their new domi- 
nant role in society, Christians converted some of the existing structures. The availability 
of such sites for church construction depended on the status of the building, as well as 
that of the local bishop. Here we distinguish between the conversion of public buildings 
and that of sanctuaries. 


Bishops and civic officials sought out secular buildings in their efforts to differentiate 
Christianity from the pagan places of ritual activity. Some of these building types, such as 
bouleuteria and basilicas, were falling out of use in the fourth and fifth centuries with the 
declining importance of the curial class (Saradi 2006, 151-6), and offered structures with 
a large internal space that answered ideally to the Christian liturgical demands. More- 
over, the conversion of these former centers of political life had a major symbolic signifi- 
cance, illustrating how powerful the Christian faith had become. The church came to 
dominate the civic center, and with their central location these basilicas broke the famil- 
iar patterns of public space. Pisidia has yielded several examples of such reuse. At Sa- 
galassus, a basilica was established in the former council building (Figure 26.3). (œ. 505) 
Churches were also arranged within the bouleuteria of Selge and Pednelissus, and the 
civic basilica at Cremna was converted into a Christian sanctuary. Outside Pisidia, modi- 
fied civic basilicas can be found at Ephesus, Aspendus, and Magnesia ad Maeandrum 
(Talloen and Vercauteren 2011, 375-6). Likewise, the palaestrae of gymnasia and baths 
were falling out of use with the disappearance of athletics, offering building plots in 
prime locations that could be used for ecclesiastical purposes, as attested at Ephesus 
(Ladstatter and Pülz 2007, 416) and Perge (Kleinbauer 1987). 
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Figure 26.3 Basilica installed in the forecourt of the 
Bouleuterion at Sagalassus. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Sagalassos Project) 


A second group of churches made use of abandoned pagan sanctuaries. According to the 
criteria of Richard Bayliss (2004), two main categories can be distinguished: those con- 
verted directly and those indirectly. In the case of indirect conversion, no standing mater- 
ial from the temple in question was reused, but a church was constructed within the 
temenos of the sanctuary, something that is also attested in Greece (Sweetman, Chapter 
27 in this volume). This type of conversion is exemplified by the church of Mary at Eph- 
esus, built within the southern tripartite portico of the imperial sanctuary or Olympieion 
in the period between 426 and 431 CE immediately prior to (and probably in preparation 
for) the Council of Ephesus. Reexamination of the site and its stratigraphy has revealed 
that the original church was only a modest or even temporary building, which in the late 
fifth century was replaced by the more monumental Column Church (Karwiese 1995). 


In the case of direct conversion, the standing material of some major pagan sanctuaries 
was physically reshaped into a church, preserving in situ remains of the preexisting tem- 
ple. A famous example of such direct conversion is the Aphroditeion at Aphrodisias. The 
columns on the long sides of this Ionic peripteral temple stayed in their original places to 
form the partition between the central nave and the two aisles. The walls of the cella, on 
the other hand, were dismantled and the material was used for the construction of the 
church, with the addition of a tripartite sanctuary in the east, and a narthex and atrium in 
the west, thus creating a new structure that was substantially larger than its pagan pre- 
decessor. This conversion took place in the late fifth or early sixth century (Smith and 
Ratté 2000, 227-30). Contextual evidence suggests that the temple had remained up to 
this time a focal point of interest, not a relic of a long-defunct cult, though it is unlikely 
that official cult would have continued until then (Chaniotis 2008) (Figure 26.4). 


Although scholars have often thought that the appropriation of sacred space occurred im- 
mediately following the closure of the pagan sanctuaries to avoid a derelict urban land- 
scape, there is no sound archaeological evidence for such direct conversions prior to the 
mid-fifth century (Talloen and Vercauteren 2011, 368-79). This means that a considerable 
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period of time elapsed between the closure of a temple and its translation into a church. 
The abandonment of temple sites at the end of the fourth century caused major lacunae 
in the sacred landscape, which the Christians were apparently reluctant to fill at first, 
perhaps out of concern for polluting their newly established identity. Yet the importance 
of these sites as central points of reference, both in a topographical sense and in a sym- 
bolic sense, eventually persuaded the local communities to incorporate these locations in- 
to the emerging Christian landscape. 


(p.506) This short overview indicates that the same focal points within the city, be it so- 
ciopolitical or religious, were reused in order to institutionalize Christianity and charac- 
terize it as the dominant religion in control of the city. That said, Christianity also trans- 
formed the spatial rhythms of the Anatolian communities through the creation of new ref- 
erence points within the urban fabric. 


Figure 26.4 Plan of the converted temple of 
Aphrodite at Aphrodisias. 


(Smith and Ratté 2000, fig. 8; courtesy of American 
Journal of Archaeology and Archaeological Institute 
of America) 


First, this occurred through the construction of district or parish churches in residential 
quarters. The presence of monumental shrines within the living areas of Anatolian cities 
was a new phenomenon of the Christian era, as pagan urban sanctuaries were normally 
centered around the city squares, on the acropolis, or along major traffic arteries. The 
temple as a building for the cult effigy of the deity was being replaced by a structure 
housing a group of worshippers that came together in the name of a transcendent god 
who could be worshipped in several locations. Consequently, churches arose where there 
was such a worshipping community. Their location was also a product of the vagaries of 
private donations: churches were built wherever land was provided by private donors, 
generally in residential neighborhoods, not in the built-up center, where most of the land 
was public. 


At Pisidian Cremna, three such churches have been recorded, nicely arranged within the 
borders of the insulae (Mitchell 1995, 219-32). At Sagalassus, an architectural survey in 
the western part of the city revealed the presence of two churches in the residential area 
(Talloen forthcoming). Elsewhere in Anatolia, this phenomenon is not well known @. 507) 
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due to the focus of research on the monumental centers of the sites, but at Hierapolis, for 
instance, two such parish churches have been reported within the confines of the housing 
blocks (Arthur 2006). 


Second, the beliefs of the Christians that the end of the world was near and that the 
righteous dead would be raised made the cemeteries surrounding the cities of Asia Minor 
foci of worship that often started in the early years of the community. From the late 
fourth century onward these focal points were being monumentalized through the con- 
struction of basilicas. 


Surveys in the periphery of Aphrodisias have revealed three or possibly four churches 
amidst the cemeteries surrounding the city (Dalgic 2012); Sagalassus had at least five 
such churches (Talloen forthcoming). The so-called grave of St. Luke at Ephesus had the 
same function. The building was constructed in the second half of the fifth century by 
converting a monopteros fountain situated in the center of a probable macellum, once the 
area of the State Agora was abandoned and reduced to a suburb; it became the focus of a 
new graveyard (Pülz 2010). During the reign of Theodosius II a church was also arranged 
at the coemeterium on the east side of the Panayirdag (discussed earlier), which now be- 
came associated with the legend of the Seven Sleepers. Hence, the place became an im- 
portant object of pilgrimage and a favored spot for burial (Zimmermann 2011). 


While most of these peripheral churches accommodated burial, some of them were impor- 
tant places for the cult of saints. The veneration of saints and the related phenomenon of 
pilgrimage were responsible for the construction of some of the most spectacular exam- 
ples of Late Antique ecclesiastical architecture in the periphery of Anatolian cities. Per- 
haps the most famous instance is the church of St. John the Evangelist on the hill of Aya- 
soluk near Ephesus, dominating the site of the former temple of Artemis. There, a memor- 
ial for the evangelist was monumentalized at the beginning of the fifth century, using ar- 
chitectural elements of the Artemision, before being replaced by the giant cross-domed 
basilica of the emperor Justinian (Thiel 2005). The fifth-century sanctuary of St. Philip the 
Apostle in the eastern necropolis of Hierapolis comprised a domed octagonal martyrium, 
which stood out because of its exceptional design, and a recently discovered basilica built 
over his tomb (D'Andria 2011-2). Other celebrated instances from the fifth and sixth cen- 
turies are the basilica of St. Nicholas at Myra and the shrine of St. Thecla near Seleucea 
ad Calycadnum.! 


The resulting picture from these types of church construction is that of a rich and power- 
ful ecclesiastical structure, strongly at home in the urban center, but also incorporating 
the periphery, signaling the expanded territoriality of Christianity. The processes by 
which urban space became Christian were more complex than simply building churches. 
Just as traditional polytheism had once permeated public space through the establish- 
ment of ritual foci in the shape of statues and altars for the poliad deities, the presence of 
Christianity was equally not limited to its sanctuaries. The intense sacralization of pagan 
life in the city implied that as part of the Christianization process, .508) all public 
venues, such as squares, streets, and baths, received a Christian character through the 
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application of symbols and the performance of rituals, in order to eliminate the risk of 
pollution by contact with pagan sacrality and to place daily activities under divine protec- 
tion (Bauer 2008). 


Rural Christianity 


Except for the areas of Central Anatolia mentioned above, the Christianization of the 
countryside generally lagged behind that of the cities, which was ensured by the urban- 
based clergy. Responding to this, the synod of Laodicea in 364 established a system of 
sending out priests called periodeutai to assist rural congregations (Canon 57). The insti- 
tutional presence of the church in the countryside also took the form of chorepiscopi. 
These assistant bishops depended on a local urban episcopate and were responsible for 
organizing rural flocks in regions such as Cappadocia. Other areas saw a multiplication of 
episcopal sees through the grant of urban status to sizable settlements formerly depen- 
dent on cities in an effort to spread the faith from these new episcopal seats (Mitchell 
1993, 70-72). 


Monastic colonization was equally part of the rural Christianization effort, with monks, 
such as those of the monastery of Rufinianae near Chalcedon in Bithynia, taking strident 
measures in the countryside during the fifth century, destroying temples and sacred 
groves, as well as building churches and catechizing the country folk (Trombley 1993, 76- 
96). Numerous communities following the monastic rule of Basil the Great arose in the 
Anatolian countryside, especially during the late fifth and sixth centuries. Militant holy 
men such as St. Nicholas, the abbot of the monastery of Holy Sion, were credited with 
converting villagers by miracles, exorcisms, and destruction of idols (Ševčenko 1984). His 
area of operation, the vicinity of Alaca Dag in the hinterland of Myra, has been the object 
of an architectural survey, which registered a group of early sixth-century churches, sev- 
eral of which belonged to monastic institutions (Grossmann and Severin 2003). 


These efforts of rural Christianization were followed by an explosion of rural church con- 
struction in the fifth and especially sixth centuries (e.g., Kolb 2008, 397-406 for the terri- 
tory of Cyaneae; Niewohner 2006 for the territory of Aezani). The appearance of these 
buildings, however, is not simply the result of Christian institutional expansion alone. The 
growth of local rural economies during Late Antiquity also seems to have played a pro- 
found role in church-building patterns. Just as Christian activities in the city were shaped 
by the social and economic qualities of those cities, so too was Christianity in the country- 
side a product of its particular environment. In Asia Minor, the churches appear as part of 
a bustling fifth- and sixth-century landscape of villages, small farms, and occasional villas 
that were pushed to produce for profitable export (Izdebski 2013). 


Christian Material Culture 


Early Christian archaeology traditionally focuses on the built environment, as these mon- 

umental statements of religious persuasion are easily identifiable in the archaeological 
(p. 509) record. Yet with the growing interest in material culture studies, first inroads 

have been made during the last decades to establish the influence of Christianity on ma- 
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terial culture (e.g., Weitzmann 1979). The existence of a Christian material culture that 
can be archaeologically defined has recently been challenged by a series of studies (e.g., 
Elsner 2003; Rebillard 2015) that question the degree to which religious affiliation is re- 
flected in the material record and emphasize the misleading quality of the pagan/Jewish/ 
Christian categorization. While this is certainly true for objects of the third and fourth 
centuries such as the Cleveland marbles (a group of sculptures representing Jonah and 
the Good Shepherd, probably produced near Phrygian Docimium [Snyder 2003, 84]), the 
development of specific Christian categories in the material culture of Asia Minor can be 
argued from the fifth century onward, at a time when the cities were gradually being 
filled with churches. Of course, the fact remains that these objects cannot always be held 
to directly reflect the religious persuasion of their users (see Parani, Chapter 17 in this 
volume). 


Obviously, the growing number of increasingly wealthy ecclesiastical institutions stimulat- 
ed the production of Christian liturgical instruments: patens, chalices, lamps on stands, 
chandeliers, and other lighting devices became common objects of votive offering. The 
sixth-century Kumluca silver hoard, which originated from the Holy Sion monastery, pro- 
vides a rich example of such a liturgical set (Boyd 1992). 


Another category of material culture that stands out as typically Christian are pilgrims’ 
souvenirs, such as the ampullae or miniature flasks holding holy substances with healing 
or protective properties, such as blessed oil, water, and dust. The types known from Asia 
Minor display crosses, saints (such as St. John the Evangelist), or biblical figures (Ander- 
son 2004). The appearance of souvenirs in the fifth century corresponds to a surge in pil- 
grimages to popular Christian sites such as Ephesus (Pülz 2012) (Figure 26.5). 


= = j 
SA-2006-MAC-00021-00045 


Figure 26.5 Sixth-century terracotta ampulla from 
Ephesus found at Sagalassus. 


(Photo: Courtesy of Sagalassos Project) 
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Asia Minor 


Finally, the material culture of daily life shows how Christianity also moved into the pri- 
vate sphere as household objects became decorated with Christian images and symbols. 
In the course of the fifth century, locally produced table wares such as Phocaean red slip 
ware and Sagalassus red slip ware switched to decorative motifs proclaiming the new 
faith, and a whole range of ceramic household items, including dishes, wine bottles, and 
oil lamps, gradually came to display specific Christian motifs, such as crosses and fishes, 
and biblical scenes, such as the sacrifice of Isaac or Daniel in the Lions’ Den (Talloen 
2011; Moore, Chapter 16 in this volume). Christian symbols now also decorated metal ap- 
pliances and personal ornaments such as buckles, pendant crosses, cameos, and signet 
rings, which probably are the closest we can get to the material embodiment of individual 
religious persuasion. 


Yet the same categories of portable objects display a recuperation of pagan motifs and 
practices. Despite the hostility of the church fathers, magical practices in particular re- 
mained popular as people maintained their belief in the power of the evil eye and in the 
need to apply instruments to counter its malign influence. This accounts for the consider- 
able number of small bronze bells or tintinnabula, which have been found at sites 
throughout Asia Minor and were used as apotropaic devices, as well as amulets with the 
effigy of a Holy Rider, sometimes identified as St. Solomon, killing a female demon (Rus- 
sell 1995). 


(p. 510) By the middle of the sixth century the distinctive material culture that had devel- 
oped and spread throughout Asia Minor was gradually being transformed into a more 
purely Christian culture through the removal of borrowed elements of Classical Antiquity. 
Contemporaneously, the urban centers of Anatolia rapidly declined and the Classical city, 
which had absorbed and developed early Christianity, disappeared by the beginning of 
the seventh century, signaling the start of a whole new age. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter surveys, through a series of case studies, the material aspects of early Chris- 
tianity in provinces in the dioceses of Macedonia and Asia (Achaea, Thessalia, Macedonia 
Prima, Macedonia Secunda, Creta, and the Cyclades now in modern Greece). While many 
of the urban spaces see some topographic changes in the fourth and fifth centuries, the 
biggest impact on both urban and rural environments is the construction of a diverse 
range of Late Antique churches. Church construction begins earlier in Macedonia and the 
islands than in the rest of mainland Greece, which reflects more diverse network connec- 
tions in these areas. Within specific topographic regions (e.g., Crete, the Peloponnese), 
network connections play a role in the choice of church location, but the analysis of the 
spread of churches clearly indicates a steady process of religious conversion. The archae- 
ology and topography of early Christian churches therefore provides a significant contri- 
bution to understanding processes of Christianization. 


Keywords: Paros, Achaea, Thessaly, Macedonia Prima, Macedonia Secunda, Crete, networks, Christianization, 
churches, architecture 


Introduction 


WHILE there is clear evidence for Christian communities from the first to the fourth cen- 
turies in the eastern Greek provinces, their manifestation is most apparent from the late 
fourth century with the construction of the first churches.! This takes place in Macedonia, 
the Cyclades, and Crete from the late fourth century, while church construction in Achaea 
reaches its height in the late fifth and sixth centuries. This lateness, particularly in 
Achaea, is distinct from other places in the empire such as Rome and Palestine, where 
churches are built from the early fourth century.? 


Recent scholarly study has shown that the Christianization of the eastern Greek provinces 
was a measured process, with elements of strategic and organic development (Sweetman 
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2015b). This work has also raised three interrelated questions: Where did the impetus for 
church construction come from? How did conversion processes avoid causing significant 
community friction? In the absence of a directed process, how did ideas spread (Sweet- 
man 2015a, 2015b)? To answer these questions, this chapter will focus on the provinces 
of Achaea, Thessaly, Macedonia Prima, and Crete in the diocese of .516) Macedonia in 
the praetorian prefecture of Illyricum, as well as the Cyclades, which were part of the 
provincia insularum in the diocese of Asia in the praetorian prefecture of Oriens. Epirus 
and Macedonia Secunda are covered by Bowden (Chapter 28 in this volume).? The over- 
lapping political and ecclesiastical jurisdictions covered in this chapter create another 
layer of comparative data across shared connections through a diversity of channels. For 
example, Achaea and Crete were under papal jurisdiction from Rome but were adminis- 
tered as part of the Eastern Empire under the political power of Constantinople 
(Makrides 2009, 51). The Cyclades came under the jurisdiction of the diocese of Rhodes, 
and the provincia insularum was under the political and ecclesiastical control of the East. 


The aim of this chapter is to illustrate how a variety of material culture sheds light on the 
development of Christian communities, from the earliest dispersed groups to a more con- 
certed program of religious conversion beginning in the fourth century, when evidence 
for both polytheistic and Christian traditions commonly coexists. Churches and their 
decor provide the main focus for this study, and the application of network analysis to the 
material culture illuminates the processes behind religious conversion from the founda- 
tion of the earliest churches of the fourth century to their diffusion throughout the fifth 
and sixth centuries (Sweetman 2015b). 


Historiography 


The focus of excavation and study of the Late Antique period has been on church archae- 
ology. Excavation work on the early Christian churches in Greece began in the early part 
of the twentieth century, with archaeologists such as Soteriou, Orlandos, Pallas, and 
Stikas excavating and publishing churches across Greece (Figure 27.1). More recent 
work has included publications ranging from Tigani in the southern Mani (Drandakis, Gi- 
oles, and Konstantinidi 1981) to Aliki in Thassos (Sodini and Kolokotsas 1984). At this 
point, with a very small number of exceptions, most of the known churches in Greece 
have been excavated, although new examples are still identified in rescue excavations 
and survey (Sweetman 2013b). 
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Figure 27.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of Macedonia and Greece, based on 
Natural Earth Data, and the Ancient World Mapping 
Center: "Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/word- 
press/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


While the focus of the earlier excavations was recovering the churches and establishing 
possible chronologies, more recent work has concentrated on specific details concerning 
church architecture or on particular themes. Grabar (1972) worked on martyria, while 
Asimakopoulou-Atzaka (1987) produced extensive records and analysis of the Late An- 
tique mosaics (including secular ones). Epigraphic material was analyzed by scholars in- 
cluding Feissel (1980, 1983), Bandy (1963, 1970), and Kiourtzian (2000). While issues of 
establishing chronologies still encumber progress for the Late Antique period, ongoing 
ceramic studies by scholars such as Slane and Sanders (2005), Diamanti (Opait and Dia- 
manti 2014), and Tzavella (2014) will help refine church .517) chronologies in the fu- 
ture. Other scholars have considered church construction within the context of wider 
Late Antique occupation; (see, for example, Oikonomou-Laniado 2003 for Argos and 
Rothaus 2000 for Corinthia); Avraméa's 1997 volume on the Late Antique Peloponnese 
was a promising start at synthesizing much of the material known at that point for that 
broad area. Attention to reconstructions of the practice of the ancient liturgy (Varalis 
2001) are welcome contributions to further discussions of function of space (Sweetman 
2010). 


Scholars most recently have turned their attention to wide issues of the impact of Chris- 
tianization and the evidence for continuation of the polytheistic cult (Brown 2006; Foschia 
2009; Saradi and Eliopoulos 2011; Sweetman 2015a; Tzavella 2014). While the vexing is- 
sue of chronology continues to hinder analysis of the data, new approaches to Christian- 
ization through the application of network analysis are providing useful methodological 
means for understanding continuity and change with the adoption of the new religion 
(Sweetman 2015a, 2015b). For example, the location of the earliest churches in Greece at 
internationally well-connected locations such as busy ports and sanctuaries can be ex- 
plained through network connections (Sweetman 2015b). As the church grew ©. 518) in 
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wealth and popularity, building spread, usually to the suburbs of towns near the sites of 
the first churches. An avenue of network analysis that merits further attention is the con- 
nection between Christianization processes and the location of Jewish communities iden- 
tified through inscriptions in places such as Thessaloniki, Delos, and Melos. 


Early Christian Groups in Greece 


Scholars of the New Testament, epigraphers, and archaeologists take different approach- 
es to the study of early Christians. All contend with issues of context of scholarship, bias, 
and inconsistent survival of data. For example, Friesen (2004) has outlined how interpre- 
tations of the wealth or poverty of Pauline congregations have fluctuated according to the 
social context of modern writers. It is also difficult to corroborate different types of data. 
The presence of Jewish communities and their size at Philippi remain opaque in terms of 
Paul's accusers there (Acts 16:11-40), but at Corinth, a Jewish couple actively helped 
Paul to establish the church in the city (Acts 18:2-11; Valeva and Vionis 2014, 332). Given 
the textual evidence for a Christian community at Kenchreai during the time of Paul's vis- 
it in the early 50s (Acts 18:18), there was likely at least one house church there at the 
time (Rife 2010, 400), even if there is no archaeological support for it. 


Literary data frequently attest to the presence of Christian communities, which are often 
invisible in the archaeological record of Roman Greece. This is because of high levels of 
integration in everyday life, death, and cult brought about in part through the slow assim- 
ilation of Christianity, even after it became the state religion. For example, Christian 
meeting spaces or house churches were merged into existing domestic contexts, which 
may have continued until the fourth century (for Athens, see, for example, Frantz 1965, 
188). As outlined later in this chapter, Christian graves are not always recognizable in an- 
cient cemeteries because inscriptions are not always identifiable as specifically Christian 
until the fourth century. 


In terms of written evidence, letters reveal great variety of views and even levels of reli- 
gious stringency; for example, Eusebius (HE 4.23) records a late second-century account 
of Bishop Dionysus of Corinth (160-80) urging Bishop Pinytus of Knossos to be more le- 
nient with his congregation. Many fourth-century bishops are known from the accounts of 
the ecumenical councils; bishops from the towns of Sikyon and Patras attended the Coun- 
cil of Sardica in 344, and Argos and Sparta were represented at the Council of Constan- 
tinople in 381. Conversely, there is little archaeological data for the Christian communi- 
ties in these periods. Only occasionally do archaeological and literary data corroborate 
each other. For example, Hierokles's Synekdemos records that Euphratas, the first bishop 
of Eleutherna, Crete, attended the fourth ecumenical council at Chalcedon in 451, and 
the narthex mosaic of the Eleutherna Basilica names the same Euphratas as the founder 
of the church. However, the only evidence for the Christian community at Eleutherna be- 
fore the fifth century comes from a lintel inscribed with Neiknv twi Kopeíon (victory to 
the Lord), which was in a six-roomed house whose destruction layers date to the mid- 
third century (Stampolidis 2004, 64; Sweetman 2013a, 9 n. 52, pl. 33). 
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6.59 Mortuary Data 


A combination of mortuary and epigraphic material constitutes the majority of archaeo- 
logical data for early Christian communities preceding the first church buildings in the 
eastern Greek provinces in the dioceses of Macedonia and Asia. Three galleries of cata- 
combs have been explored close to the ancient settlement of Trypiti on Melos, and they 
are among the earliest Christian burials in Greece (Figure 27.2; see Fiocchi Nicolai, 
Chapter 4 in this volume). There is evidence of a baptistery nearby at Trypiti (Renfrew 
and Wagstaff 1982, fig. 5.3) and a church and baptistery at Kipos on the south coast, but 
the plans of the churches are somewhat obscured. It may be that the existence of Jewish 
traders (discussed later in this chapter) was the conduit for the presence of the early 
Christian communities here. Epigraphic and iconographic analysis indicates the cata- 
combs were Christian and in use primarily from the third to the fifth centuries; a small 
number of inscriptions suggest second-century activity. Both two-story and single cham- 
bers are found, and some of the larger examples contained multiple inhumations, likely 
family groups. A central Christian shrine dominates the widest space of Gallery B, and 
throughout the three galleries inscriptions and wall paintings survive (Figure 27.2). Mor- 
tuary data substantiate the protracted transformation of community customs as a result 
of religious change on a more personal level than that seen in the large-scale religious 
buildings. 


Figure 27.2 Trypiti, Melos, Cyclades: catacomb inte- 
rior showing central shrine. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


(p.520 During the fourth century, Christianization processes became more overt but still 
protracted, and older burial traditions continued to exist along with new Christian prac- 
tices. The use of rock-cut tombs, barrel-vaulted graves, mausolea, sarcophagi, simple am- 
phorae, cist or tile graves, and two-storied monumental tombs continue from the first 
through the fourth centuries (Kourkoutidou-Nicolaidou 1997). Christian and non-Chris- 
tians were buried in the East Cemetery at Philippi from the third to fifth centuries, with 
interments ranging in form from barrel-vaulted family tombs (sometimes with paintings) 
to simple burials in pits, sometimes with roof tiles (Koukouli-Chrysanthaki and Bakirtzis 
1997, 59). The standard Christian burial practices that slowly developed in the fifth and 
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sixth centuries included the east-west orientation of the body and an absence of grave 
goods beyond the clothes and objects used during burial or connected with funerary cult 
(Figure 27.3).* Other changes become clear, such as a perceptible increase in the number 
of children being buried in community cemeteries, as in the case of the Asklepion/Lerna 
hollow in Corinth (Sanders 2005, 434). Yet old practices endured as well: the tradition of 
placing a coin on the corpse occurred frequently until the sixth century (Kourkoutidou- 
Nicolaidou 1997). 


Figure 27.3 Personal goods (from graves): Byzantine 
Museum, Thessaloniki. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


(p.521) From the fourth century, Christian graves and sarcophagi were often marked with 
inscriptions or the presence of a chi-rho, a cross, or another Christian symbol. The dedi- 
cation might comprise the name of the deceased and other personal or family details, in- 
cluding occupation and religion, such as that for the carpet weaver Menas and his wife, 
Konstantina, from Argos (SEG 53, 318). Athenian gravestones reveal a wide range of 
Christian occupations, from physicians to gravediggers (Creaghan and Raubitschek 
1947). A mixture of traditional forms of names and conventions continued alongside 
traces of the new ideology of salvation and resurrection (Kourkoutidou-Nicolaidou 1997). 
Further hybrid traditions are apparent in curses found in Christian burials (see Feissel 
1980, 466, for examples from Argos), and gravestones bearing anathemata (warnings 
against misuse of the grave) from Corinth (Walbank 2010, 267). 


Many of the themes in mortuary wall paintings, such as feasts, birds, and landscapes, are 
familiar to Greek and Roman mortuary contexts but assume new symbolic meanings (e.g., 
paradise, or life in heaven) within a Christian context. The fourth-century barrel-vaulted 
tomb of Aurilia Prokla is one such example: it includes a scene of a family at a burial on 
the western wall, with images of peacocks, ducks, trees, plants, and flowers on the north 
and south walls (Figure 27.4). Likewise, a reliquary from Nea Iraklia in Halkidiki, which is 
dated stylistically to the late fourth century, depicts scenes from the Old and New Testa- 
ments (Figure 27.5). Fragments of a Sidamara sarcophagus (a Roman type from Asia Mi- 
nor adopted by Christians and defined by the use of architectural (».522 features such as 
columns and arcades to frame individuals) in the Byzantine museum in Athens contain 
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more ambiguous imagery: a possible philosopher who could be a young Christ alongside 
the Discouri and Muses. Images on early Christian lamps have a similar range, from 
overtly Christian with the use of the cross to the more subtle use of the peacock (Figure 
27.6). Other examples of specifically Christian imagery include Christian funerary rites 
and scenes from the Old and New Testaments such as Daniel in the lions’ den or the rais- 
ing of Lazarus (Kourkoutidou-Nicolaidou 1997). 


Figure 27.4 Tomb of Aurilia Prokla, Byzantine Muse- 
um, Thessaloniki. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


Figure 27.5 Reliquary, Byzantine Museum, Thessa- 
loniki. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 
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Figure 27.6 Early Christian lamps, Byzantine Muse- 
um Athens. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


(p.523) Although grave types did not vary greatly in Late Antiquity, the locations of ceme- 
teries with respect to city walls did change over time, indicating more a modification in 
the use of space than a complete ideological change. Christian burials were interred in 
the existing cemeteries outside the east and west walls of the city of Thessaloniki during 
the third century; in later centuries, specifically Christian cemeteries were founded in lo- 
cations associated with martyrs or land inherited by the church (Kourkoutidou-Nicolaidou 
1997, 129). 


Epigraphic and Literary Data 


Epigraphic data likewise show the continuation of polytheistic traditions and beliefs even 
after the construction of the first Christian churches in the eastern Greek provinces (see 
Brown 2006; Foschia 2009; Rothaus 2000; Saradi and Eliopoulos 2011). For example, two 
taurobolic altars from the fourth century, currently in the National Museum in Athens, in- 
dicate that animal sacrifice was still performed in Athens until at least the end of the 
fourth century. An inscription on one of the altars notes that the dedicant, Archelaus, was 
resident in Argos, where he had been initiated into local cults (Saradi and Eliopoulos 
2011, 287). Inscriptions reveal investment in and continuation of cult at sanctuaries such 
as Epidavros and Olympia throughout the fourth century (Brown 2006; Foschia 2009, 
211-13; Sweetman 2010, 209). Dedications and libations to the gods Apollo and Asklepios 
continued at Epidavros through the fourth century (IG 4.12). Polytheistic cult activity at 
Olympia may have only come to an end after the second decree of prohibition issued by 
Theodosius II in 438 (Sinn 2000, 122), even though a Christian presence may have exist- 
ed on-site from the early fourth century (Moutzali 1994, 265-66). Archaeologists have al- 
so documented maintenance of entertainment buildings such as the theater at Sparta in 
359 and the theater of Dionysus at Athens in the later fourth to early fifth century (Fos- 
chia 2009, 217-18). 


Analysis of the written sources does not always support the archaeological interpretation 
of a gradual and diverse assimilation of Christianity; many Christian sources indicate a 
swift victory of Christianity over a belligerent polytheistic population (e.g., Sozomen, HE 
2.5; see Sweetman 2015b, 293).? Even non-Christian sources, such as Eunapius, describe 
the bleakness of the fourth century. In his Lives of the Philosophers and Sophists he dis- 
cusses the despair that descended on communities (415), monks who commit unspeak- 
able crimes (423), and, for Greece specifically, the overthrow of temples, which ruined 
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the country (437, 465). However, in other sources the impact of Christianization is not so 
polarized. Although threats of temple destruction can be read in the Theodosian Code, lo- 
cal interpretation of the code could be varied (Hunt 1993, 143), and the Theodosian code 
contains suggestions for the upkeep  (».524 of temples. For example, sections 16.10.8, 15, 
and 18 of the code allow temples to remain as long as there is no sacrifice, while section 
10.10.17 tolerates festivals provided there were no sacrifice rituals. 


Temple destruction in the Peloponnese is often attributed to Alaric and his associated 
Christian Crusaders in 395, but our account is based mainly on Zosimus’s New History 
(5.5-5.6), which cannot be taken at face value; Brown has suggested (2008, 149) that de- 
struction of temples may have been less extensive and more focused than once believed. 
The long-held belief that temples were often automatically converted into Christian 
churches has also been successfully challenged for Achaia (Dijkstra 2011, 392; Foschia 
2009; Gregory 1986; Sweetman 2010) as well as for other provinces. The temples of 
Athena Alea, Tegea, and Apollo at Corinth were still standing until the sixth century, when 
their superstructures were finally brought down long after the construction of the church- 
es around them (Spawforth 2006, 160, 162).9 


Processes of Christianization 


Christianization processes were multifarious and dependent on a range of regional and 
local factors including individual bishops, community drive, and network connections. A 
series of case studies, including Philippi in Macedonia, Thessalian Thebes, Paros in the 
Cyclades, Knossos in Crete, and Corinth in Achaea, allows us to see these gradual devel- 
opments more clearly. 


Macedonia 


Macedonia in northern Greece has a comparatively large concentration of domestic and 
civic architecture from the Late Antique period, particularly in cities such as Thessaloni- 
ki, Amphipolis, Thasos, and Philippi (Snively 2010, 566). This is in part because of its ex- 
tensive connections with Constantinople and the East and its wealth (generated from nat- 
ural resources), in addition to the focus of archaeological work on these major Late An- 
tique cities. 


Philippi is located along the Via Egnatia some 160 kilometers to the east of Thessaloniki; 
the latter city was the seat of the metropolitan bishop of Macedonia, who was also the 
vicar of the church in Rome. The city had prospered in the Roman period. .525) Even 

St. Paul had visited Philippi in the mid-first century, although the immediate impact of his 
visit is invisible in the archaeological record. The earliest evidence of Christian worship in 
the city comes from a mosaic pavement found immediately to the west of a Hellenistic 
heroon within the city walls; dedicated by the bishop Porphyrius to St. Paul, the pavement 
dates to the first half of the fourth century." The first public church was constructed in 
the second half of the fourth century in the East Cemetery outside the city walls. The 
large octagonal church was constructed in the fifth century on the site of the early Christ- 
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ian building dedicated to Paul. Basilica A was constructed at the end of the fifth century, 
followed by Basilicas B and C in the sixth century, all within the walls and with easy ac- 
cess to the Via Egnatia. By the sixth century, Philippi could boast seven churches con- 
structed within the newly rebuilt walls of the city. 


Philippi clearly thrived as a pilgrimage town, as evidenced by the space provided for pil- 
grims—for example, in the form of the guest house at the Octagon. Like the rest of Mace- 
donia, the city came under the religious jurisdiction of Rome in the Late Antique period. 
Yet the evidence of mosaics, churches, and other architecture in Philippi, Thessaloniki, 
and Amphipolis reflects connections with Constantinople. The architecture of the sixth- 
century Basilica B at Philippi, for example, recalls that of Agia Irini in Constantinople, a 
relationship that would not have been lost on visitors from the Eastern capital. 


Thessaly 


Thessaly comprises a large swath of the eastern coast of Greece between Macedonia and 
Boeotia, with Epirus to the west. Throughout its history it was a successful and well-net- 
worked region, but it is comparatively understudied. A recent and increasing focus on ar- 
chaeological work in the province of Thessaly is revealing the vast extent of its liveliness 
in the Late Antique period. The plan of a new church was revealed at Makedonika in Ata- 
lanti (Yialouri 2001-4, 642), and work began on the excavations of the Late Antique 
church within the walls of the fortress at Velika, Larissa (AR ID 4747).? The area is now 
identified as ancient Meliboia. 


For the earlier Roman period, Karagiorgou (2013, 165) observes that while there is epi- 
graphic evidence of Jewish communities in Thessaly, there is as yet no evidence of a syna- 
gogue in the region. Although some cities in Greece (e.g., Corinth) have produced evi- 
dence of synagogues, others (e.g., Philippi) have not. Many of the Thessalian cities (Lar- 
isa, Demetrias, Thebes) were renewed under Justinian (Procopius, De Aedificiis 4.3.5), but 
their development in later periods varies depending on the cities’ networks. .526) For 
example, Karagiorgou (2013, 157) has argued that Larisa and Demetrias survived well be- 
cause of their administrative and economic roles, while Thebes declined in favor of Deme- 
trias in the sixth century because of the decrease in trade due to supposed barbarian 
movement in the Aegean. 


Thessalian Thebes is unusual. Because the city was newly developed in Late Antiquity, 
residents were freer to construct churches without the need to negotiate for available 
space. Even taking this point into account, it is striking that there are at least eight Late 
Antique churches (four within the city walls and four outside), with a ninth possible exam- 
ple (Building 2) just to the southeast of Basilica C (Figure 27.7) outside the walls. Its bish- 
op attended the first council of Nicaea (325), and the city is listed in Hierokles's 
Synekdemos (Karagiorgou 2013, 157). Evidence for pilgrims is clear from the clay pil- 
grimage ampullae discovered during excavations (Karagiorgou 2013, 166). The assimila- 
tion of Christianity in Thessaly appears to have made little or no impact on existing cult 
spaces. By the time the first churches were built, at least some of the sanctuaries (e.g., 
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the sanctuary of Asklepios in the southwest of Thessalian Thebes) were already out of 
use. Unlike other cities such as Athens, where temple conversion occurs after a number 
of churches were constructed, there is no evidence for temple conversion in Thessalian 
Thebes (Sweetman 2015a). 


Figure 27.7 Thessalian Thebes Basilica C. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


(p.527 Achaea 


The earliest church identified in Achaea may be dated to the fourth century and located 
on the Sanctuary of Isis at Kenchreai (Sweetman 2015a, fig. 11). However, this date is 
somewhat in contention due to the difficulty of the stratigraphy recorded by the early ex- 
cavators (Rife 2010, 427). The doubt about the date makes it more likely that the earliest 
churches were located at the edges of the Panhellenic sanctuaries, such as Delphi, 
Olympia, and Epidavros (Sweetman 2015a). Even in highly networked urban spaces such 
as Athens, the earliest churches, such as Ilissos, date to the fifth century. 


Corinth was a Roman colony, and its strategic location contributed to its fundamental role 
in the trade networks of the Mediterranean. A significant amount of work has been un- 
dertaken on the analysis of the Late Antique city (Brown 2008; Sanders 2005) and its hin- 
terland (Pettegrew 2016). Studies of ceramics (Slane and Sanders 2005), lamps (Broneer 
1930), mortuary material (Walbank 2010), coins (MacIsaac 1987), and epigraphy have 
made Corinth one of the best-understood Late Antique cities in the Peloponnese. Ten Late 
Antique churches are known, and it is possible to see an incremental spread of churches 
from the suburbs, cemeteries, and sanctuaries to within the old city walls. The earliest 
churches appear in the northern suburbs, in cemeteries (Kodratos) and other pertinent lo- 
cations, often on communication routes (for example, Kraneion in the east and Skoutelas 
in the north) (Sanders 2005, fig. 16.1; Sweetman 2015a, fig. 18). The mid-fifth-century 
date of the Lechaion basilica has recently been challenged; recent work on the ceramics 
indicate a later date, probably in the sixth century, for its foundation (Sanders 2005, 439- 
40). The majority of churches built in Corinth were constructed in the sixth century, with 
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the later examples occupying the central urban space (the church beside the temple of 
Apollo, built in the seventh century) or highly visible space (the church on the temple of 
Aphrodite on the Acrocorinth, dating to the seventh century) (Sweetman 2015a). 


There is only scant archaeological evidence for pilgrimage in Corinth, although the clear 
associations of two martyrs (Kodratos and Leonidas) and the site’s accessibility would 
have made it a likely pilgrimage center. A fifth- or sixth-century ampulla (ASCSA #C 1976 
471) was discovered in the forum, and other excavations at Corinth have yielded ampul- 
lae comparable to Athenian examples from the second century (ASCSA #P 12362 and 
ASCSA #P 23213) and the sixth to seventh century (Brazinski 2014, 82), and ampullae 
from Anemurium and Humayma (Jordan) dating to the sixth to seventh centuries, respec- 
tively (Brazinski 2014, 89). 


In Late Antique Achaea, pilgrimage created important kinds of network connections. 
Some were cleverly orchestrated, while others grew organically depending on the loca- 
tion, key players (bishops, elites, etc.), and the religious nature of the site. Quite often 
sites of healing became pilgrimage sites after new associations with martyrs (for exam- 
ple, the church associated with the martyr Kodratos is close to the Asklepion). In many 
respects, a tradition of pilgrimage continued, but in a new religious context. In other cas- 
es, the preexistence of a well-traveled pilgrimage route would have been enough to 

(p.528) spawn a number of strategically located religious sites of importance. This may in 
part explain the evidence for early church construction in the Cyclades. 


The Cyclades 


Scholars have often imagined that the Cycladic islands were generally abandoned after 
the Gothic raids in 268 (Kulikowski 2007, 19-20). However, current work and new Late 
Antique material on the islands indicate that the islands were not as desolate as tradition- 
ally believed, and the Cyclades may prove to be an important area of study in understand- 
ing Christianization processes. 


While early churches are known from Amorgos and Thera, one of the earliest well-dated 
examples on the Cyclades is that of the late fourth-century Panagia Katapoliani in 
Paroikia, Paros (Figure 27.8). The original wooden church of Empress Eleni was located 
in the existing Roman cemetery in a prominent position close to the sea. The stone 
church of Agios Nikolaos replaced it, which added a well-preserved baptistery founded by 
Constantine (Eusebius, Vit. Const. 3.42-46). Justinian's sixth-century restoration created 
a larger cruciform church incorporating the Agios Nikolaos church in its northeast apse. 
It is generally believed that the architect of this church was Ignatius, apprentice of Isi- 
dorus, architect of Hagia Sophia in Constantinople. Although the earliest church at 
Paroikia may have been the result of imperial processes, it is likely that the other (».529) 
churches on the island—Agios Giorgos Thalassitis, Krios, and Tries Ekklesias—were con- 
structed from local directives. As with other areas of Greece, evidence for the conversion 
of temples to churches is limited to those temples that seem to have gone out of use be- 
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fore the construction of the church, as in the case of the conversion of the Sanctuary of 
Demeter near Sangri on Naxos (Figure 27.9). 


Figure 27.8 Paroikia, Paros: Panagia Katapoliani 
baptistery. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


Figure 27.9 Naxos, sanctuary of Demeter, church 
conversion. 


(Photo: Rebecca Sweetman) 


The evidence of the churches excavated on many of the Cyclades indicates that these is- 
lands were Christianized earlier than mainland Greece (examples include Paroikia on 
Paros, Katapola on Amorgos, and Agia Irini on Thera). However, many of the churches 
were constructed inland (Kea, Paros, Santorini, and Amorgos). Unlike Cyprus, which 
catered to the passing trade of pilgrims, the communities of the Cyclades gained access 
to ideas, architects, and patrons earlier than other areas but show less evidence for regu- 
lar and extensive pilgrim traffic. This may in part explain the lack of ampullae that have 
been thus far recorded from Late Antique sites on the islands. 
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Crete: Knossos 


Approximately one hundred churches were constructed on Crete between the late fourth 
and sixth centuries; the earliest examples are found on the edges of major cities such as 
Gortyn and Knossos. Two late churches at Vizari and Fodele may have eighth-century 
phases (Sweetman 2013a, 89). The earliest church building on the island is likely . 530) 
to be that of the trefoil sanctuary church at Knossos, known as the KMF church (Figure 
27.10). Two other churches have been identified: the Sanatorium basilica, located in the 
north of the city, close to the KMF church, and Agia Sophia in the center of the Roman 
city. Both the KMF and Sanatorium churches were built in existing cemeteries, while Ha- 
gia Sophia appears to have been a later construction (Sweetman 2004). Although more 
churches have been identified at Gortyn, the former capital, Knossos appears to have 
been a well-connected hub and there is strong evidence to suggest that it played a key 
role in the dissemination of trends for Late Antique art and architecture. The architectur- 
al innovations seen in the KMF basilica (Figure 27.10), such as the early use of the trefoil 
sanctuary, which appear to have a western origin, may well spread through its connec- 
tions to locations such as Egypt (Sweetman 2004). Further evidence of the city as a hub is 
seen in the Sanatorium basilica, where the mosaics show clear evidence for movement of 
craftspeople between Knossos, Elis, Sardis, Istanbul, and Eresos (on Mytilene) (Sweet- 
man 2013a, 134, pl. 23, 24). The occurrence of tripartite transept churches, particularly 
in coastal locations such as Panormos and Almyrida, reflects connections of the island 
with Epirus (Bowden 2004). The central location of the island and its openness to new 
ideas makes it reasonable to assume that the island’s location contributed to less focused 
and more organic processes of Christianization, although this does not preclude some im- 
perial involvement. The largest basilica on the island, the fifth-century Sector M Basilica 
at Gortyn (about 68 by 35 meters), may have had some imperial patronage; it shares 
some parallels with the Lechaion basilica at Corinth, which is arguably also constructed 
with imperial support (Sanders 2004, 187). The later sixth-century church of Agios Titus 
in the center of Gortyn may also have been an imperial foundation. 


Figure 27.10 Plan of KMF basilica in Knossos, Crete. 


(Reproduced with permission of the British School at 
Athens) 
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œs Christianization and Networks 


Archaeological data for the eastern Greek provinces provide a nuanced view of Christian- 
ization, one more subtle than the fragmentary literary data would indicate. Conceptualiz- 
ing the spread of Christianity as peaceful, incremental, and in some cases strategic can 
be understood in light of the different network connections that created the conduit for 
the proliferation of ideas. The evidence outlined above emphasizes the variety of instiga- 
tors of religious change from imperial input (Katapoliani, Paroikia, and Philippi Basilica 
B) to local developments (Corinth) to pilgrimage, trade, and other economic connections 
(Thessalian Thebes and Knossos). 


Further explanations for the diversity can be deduced through the application of network 
analysis to the topography of churches. While the earliest church on the Cyclades, Kat- 
apoliani, is likely to have been an imperial foundation, other early churches at Thera and 
Melos are understandable in light of trade connections, and possibly even Jewish commu- 
nities. The relative lateness of church building in Achaea is explicable because of its rela- 
tive lack of integration, but once the impetus for church building sets in, it follows the 
network hubs such as ports and Panhellenic sanctuaries. A degree of strategic planning in 
these initial foundations is used to capture an audience without alienating the population 
(Sweetman 2015b). In contrast, the most networked places in Crete are the larger towns 
such as Knossos, Gortyn, and Eleutherna; church construction spreads along routes 
through the mountains (e.g., along the Amari valley) and then to busy ports such as Cher- 
sonisos by the mid-fifth century (Sweetman 2013a, 146). 


In many of the cities discussed in this chapter, as well as in Athens, Patras, and Demetrias 
(Batziou-Efstathiou 2002, 48-49), the earliest churches are found on the edge of towns. 
They occupied highly visible locations such as main gates and routes or cemeteries with- 
out encroaching on existing buildings (Sweetman 2015a).9 In spite of Curéié’s (2010, 233) 
suggestion that the earliest churches in Philippi were built to promote Christianity, the 
earliest public church was constructed in a cemetery outside the walls, and the later 
churches were constructed in more overt places within the walls (Sweetman 2015b). At 
the same time, the temples in the Forum were left untouched and Basilica A was con- 
structed just 150 meters southeast of the sanctuary of Egyptian gods. As such, any at- 
tempt to make Christianization more blatant happened after the initial church construc- 
tion outside the city walls. 


The location of the first churches in Thessalian Thebes provides a good contrast to the de- 
velopment of many of the Christian cities. Here it seems that the earliest churches, Basili- 
cas A (Basilica of Agios Demetrios), B (Basilica of Bishop Elpidios), C (Figure 27.7), 

œ. 532) and I were constructed within the city walls (Karagiorgou 2013, 163).!? The later 
churches of Thebes, Basilicas D (Cemetery church) and F (Martyrios), have been dated to 
the late fifth or sixth centuries, and both are located outside the walls (Karagiorgou 2013, 
163). In such a new city, the lack of preexisting traditions gave more freedom to construct 
within the city center. 
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Once church construction began, well-networked cities such as Corinth, Knossos, Thessa- 
loniki, and Philippi continued to have new churches built until the seventh century. Cities 
such as Thebes in Thessaly saw a new growth in importance in this period. In spite of rec- 
ommendations in the Theodosian code for the end of polytheistic cult practice and the de- 
struction of temples and sanctuaries, there is little evidence of a common response to 
this, with the exception of localized negative reactions, such as the destruction of the cult 
statue of Nemesis at her temple in Rhamnous (Moutzali 1993). In fact, in many areas 
polytheistic cult practice appears to continue alongside Christian practice, as seen ina 
range of levels in terms of burial practices, personal dedications, and continued use of in- 
ternational sanctuaries such as Epidavros (Sweetman 2015a). Furthermore, evidence for 
temple conversion is limited to periods after church construction has been well estab- 
lished. 


Saradi and Eliopoulos (2011, 263) suggest that polytheistic practice was more persistent 
in the Greek provinces due to a number of factors, including a respect for cultural tradi- 
tions and the presence of the philosophical schools, but network connections also played 
a significant role in the chronology of Christianization. The close contact that Thessaloni- 
ki had with Constantinople through its imperial connections is reflected in the early con- 
struction of churches, with the occurrence of Constantinopolitan features in the art and 
architecture of these churches (e.g., the Rotunda, Agios Demetrios, and Agia Sophia). At 
Philippi, accessibility from the Via Egnatia facilitated pilgrimage. This is particularly em- 
phasized through provision of direct access from the Via Egnatia to the octagon that 
housed the relics of Paul and a spring of holy water. The existence of early Christian con- 
nections with key figures such as St. Paul or his pupils do not necessarily result in archae- 
ologically identifiable contemporary Christian groups, but the later church certainly made 
use of them, as reflected in the early churches and large number (seven) of them at 
Philippi.!! 


Network connections could be made in a variety of ways, including ever-important pil- 
grimage. In Thessalian Thebes the numbers of ampullae suggest that the city was a site 
of pilgrimage, becoming a bustling city with eight churches in the Late Antique period. In 
contrast, the Cycladic islands and Crete have good evidence for early churches, but this 
may be explained by trade connections rather than pilgrimage. 


There is more work to be done on monasteries, but their presence in Thessaloniki (such 
as the Latomos monastery) is in contrast to the few identified in the area _ .533) under 
discussion here. Thus far, only one possible monastery has been identified in the Pelopon- 
nese (Baths A at Argos) (Oikonomou-Laniado 2003, 21) and two possible examples from 
Crete, a seventh-century monastery established on the location of the earlier so-called 
Praetorium at Gortyn (Zavagno 2009, 89) and a possible one identified on Istron Island off 
the north coast of Crete. 
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Conclusion 


In the last few decades archaeological analysis has helped change traditional and nega- 
tive views of Christianization and encouraged notions of early Christianity as contributing 
to innovative change and extensive investment in the cities of the Greek provinces. As a 
result of archaeological analysis in Greece, Christianization is now more commonly seen 
as a group of multivariate processes that include significant elements of choice and varia- 
tion depending on a range of factors including network connections (Sweetman 2015a, 
2015b). 
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Notes: 
(1) This chapter focuses on those in the modern political state of Greece. 


(2) Rome: the San Crisogono or the Lateran Basilica (Krautheimer 1986, 36-37, 46-47). 
Palestine: the Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem or the Rotunda on Golgotha 
(Krautheimer 1986, 60-61). 


(3) The Notitia Dignitatum provides good data for the administrative organization at this 
time. 


(4) The inclusion of jewelry and grave goods became increasingly limited throughout the 
Late Antique period as burial traditions became gradually more austere and further re- 
moved from their pre-Christian origins. 


(°) Caraher (2003, 77) further notes a range of sources such as Pseudo-Dionysos and 
Maximos Confessor, who discuss the importance of the role of church-building in the con- 
version process. Snively (2010, 545-46) notes that the sources concerning Macedonia are 
similarly divided into Christian and non-Christian, including Theodoret's Ecclesiastical 
History and the sophist Malchus's Byzantiaka. 


(5) Although this is largely the case for Greece and many other regions, there are of 
course individual examples of temple destruction by Christians. For example, the Ser- 
apeum in Alexandria was destroyed in the late fourth century (Socr., V, 16), an act appar- 
ently authorized by Theodosius, and the destruction of the temple of Asklepios at Aigiai in 
Cilicia was at the apparent behest of Constantine (Eus. VC 3.56-58; Soz. HE 2.5). 


(7) It may be that the three-aisled Building 2, without an apse, in Thessalian Thebes is al- 
so an early fourth-century church (Karagiorgou 2013, 159). 


(8) This refers to the site number given in the publication Archaeology in Greece Online: 
http://www.chronique.efa.gr. 
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(9) At Demetrias, Basilica B (the cemetery church) was constructed outside the walls of 
the city at the end of the fourth century (dated by coins), while Basilica A (Damokratia) 
was constructed in the early fifth century within the walls in the northwest part of the 
city (Batziou-Efstathiou 2002, 48-49). 


(19) Basilica C is a later church lying on top of two earlier churches, the first of which 
dates to the late fourth century and is likely to be the earliest in the city (Karagiorgou 
2013, 159). 


(1!) Although tradition holds that Paul's pupils such as Dionysus the Areopagite and Titus 
went on to become bishops of Athens and Crete, respectively, in both cases the archaeo- 
logical evidence for contemporary Christian communities here is limited. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Textual sources attest to the early spread of Christianity across the Balkan region, and ar- 
chaeological evidence demonstrates how the new religion transformed the built environ- 
ment and material culture of the area in Late Antiquity, although dating and analysis of 
these buildings have tended to focus on stylistic and typological approaches. Prior to the 
late fourth century archaeological evidence of Christianity is mainly found in funerary 
contexts, but in the fifth and sixth centuries the urban and rural landscapes were trans- 
formed by the construction of Christian architecture, including the monumentalization of 
martyrs’ graves at towns such as Salona and the creation of major episcopal centers at 
provincial capitals such as Stobi and Nicopolis. These churches were funded by multiple 
individuals, evidenced by inscriptions that reference ecclesiastical and lay donors of both 
sexes. The location and design of many of the churches also reflect the increasingly mili- 
tarized nature of the Late Antique Balkans. 


Keywords: Balkans, Stobi, Salona, Nicopolis, Justiniana Prima, euergetism, basilica 


Introduction 


THIS chapter provides an overview of the archaeological evidence for early Christianity 
across a broad swath of the Roman Empire that lay between Greece, the Adriatic, the 
Danube, and the Black Sea.! The region is now a patchwork of modern states, the borders 
of which were mainly established in the twentieth century, first following the disintegra- 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires and later after the breakup of the for- 
mer Yugoslavia. Following World War II, large parts of the region in question (Albania, 
Hungary, Romania, the former Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria) came under the control of com- 
munist governments that experienced fluctuating relationships with the Soviet Union. A 
number of these regimes adopted ambivalent or antagonistic policies toward organized 
religion, with the result that Christianity was periodically suppressed or discouraged. 
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This background had a significant impact on approaches to archaeology in these areas 
and particularly on early Christian archaeology, the disciplinary origins of which lie in 
Dalmatia with the holding of the First International Congress of Christian Archaeology, 
held in Salona in 1894. The end of the Austro-Hungarian Empire coincided with a great 
dynamism in Christian archaeology, linked with reviving nationalism in the Balkans 
(Frend 1996, 164-65). In the post-World War II period, national archaeological traditions 
emerged, sometimes partly influenced by Soviet archaeology as well as by the foreign ar- 
chaeological missions that maintained a presence in some areas during the communist 
era. These traditions tended to favor the passive use of archaeological material to (P. 538) 
illustrate and reinforce accepted preexisting historical narratives derived partly from tex- 
tual sources and partly from nationalist reconstructions of the past in which the late and 
post-Roman periods have sometimes been decisive. This has combined with a primarily 
art-historical approach adopted from classical archaeology, focused on the stylistic and ty- 
pological analysis of a highly restricted canon of material, notably building plans, mo- 
saics, wall paintings, and sculpture. Such typological approaches have dominated study of 
the early Christian Balkans and form the basis of the chronologies that have been devel- 
oped in relation to early Christian archaeology (e.g., Cambi 1978). These chronologies are 
usually based on stylistic analogy occasionally supported by epigraphic data. The dates 
thereby derived can often become canonical through repetition, despite their often tenu- 
ous evidential base. 


The Balkans fell within the Late Roman praetorian prefecture of Illyricum, which came 
under the control of the Eastern Empire following the reforms of Diocletian.” (».539 The 
area in question (Figure 28.1) is vast and its Christian archaeology reflects the influence 
of its connections with both East and West and with the Mediterranean to the south. 
These connections were shaped by the east-west routes along the Danube frontier to the 
north and the Via Egnatia to the south and by the north-south routes through the moun- 
tainous landscape of the central Balkans, particularly that between Thessalonica and 
Naissus. The region also formed a battleground in the power struggles between the papa- 
cy in Rome and the patriarchate of Constantinople and in the doctrinal controversies of 
the fourth to sixth centuries, with the church of Illyricum firmly within the papal sphere 
of influence due to the presence of the papal vicar at Thessalonica (Duchesne 1892; Pietri 
1984). Efforts to identify liturgical difference relating to ecclesiastical jurisdiction within 
the archaeological evidence (e.g., Pallas 1979) have, however, proved problematic, given 
the extent of localized variation in building plans and the difficulty of establishing close 
dates for particular phases. However, even if evidence of these doctrinal controversies is 
hard to detect, it is clear that localized traditions and identities in relation to Christian 
belief are reflected in the archaeological record. 
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Figure 28.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of the Balkans, based on Natural 
Earth Data, and the Ancient World Mapping Center: 
^Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/ 
map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


Evidence for the Spread of Christianity 


Textual sources attest the early presence of Christianity in the Balkans, noting traditions 
recording the travels of the apostle Andrew in Thrace and Macedonia and the early evan- 
gelical work of the apostles' disciples in Macedonia, Pannonia, and Dalmatia. Later 
sources include martyrological texts and the names of bishops present at early church 
councils (Popovic 1996). Numerous martyrs are recorded across the region—for example, 
at Cibalae in Pannonia, where an early bishop named Eusebius was executed, perhaps un- 
der Valerian in the 250s, and a certain Pollio (a lector) was put to death under Diocletian 
(Valeva and Vionis 2014, 356). In Dalmatia, Salona also produced the famous martyrs 
Anastasius, Domnio, and Asterius, whose graves later became the sites of martyr cults 
that were progressively monumentalized during Late Antiquity (Duval and Marin 2000; 
Gauthier, Marin, and Prévot 2010; Yasin 2012 with earlier references). The Salona martyr- 
ia have become canonical in the study of the architectural embellishment of martyrs' 
graves, following the pioneering work of Christian archaeologists such as Dyggve and Eg- 
ger, although this model of progressive monumentalization around burial sites has recent- 
ly been questioned (Yasin 2012). In general, martyrological texts suggest that early Chris- 
tianity in the Balkans had a strongly urban focus (Dumanov 2015, 94). 


Pannonia has actually produced rare contemporary archaeological evidence of martyr- 
dom in the form of a Latin inscription carved into a brick found at Brigetio in Pannonia, 
which translates either as "On this day Felice and...have been harassed, they are dying 
but their souls will not be conquered and will rejoice for long in God" or "On this day hap- 
py brothers have been persecuted, they will die but their souls will not be overcome and 
will rejoice for long in God." The inscription was created while the clay (».549 was still 
wet and was marked at the same time with the stamp LEG I AD (Legio I Adiutrix), with 
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the style of the brick and stamp suggested to be of late third- to early fourth-century date, 
indicating a possible connection with martyrdoms recorded at Brigetio in 303/4. The in- 
scription is intriguing in its suggestion of a significant Christian presence involved in mili- 
tary tile-making at Brigetio, given that such an act of commemoration could hardly have 
remained hidden from others during the drying and firing process (Thomas 1980, 194- 
95). 


Galerius’s Edict of Toleration was issued at Serdica (modern Sophia) in 311, and Serdica 
hosted a church council in 343 (in an attempt to deal with the Arian schism) that was at- 
tended by 316 bishops and at which the Eastern and Western factions mutually excommu- 
nicated each other (Popovic 1996, 153-65). The teachings of Arius gained widespread ac- 
ceptance in Pannonia, particularly following his exile from Nicaea in 325, when he re- 
treated with his followers to Illyricum. The adherence to Arianism in Pannonia was re- 
sponsible for what may be the only known representation of Arius in the form of a rough- 
ly incised figure on a tile found in a Late Roman cemetery in Kisdorog in central-southern 
Hungary (Figure 28.2). The depiction, which has been dated to the second half of the 
fourth century, shows a figure wearing a dalmatica (a long tunic), with his palms turned 
outward in the manner of prayer and holding a shepherd’s crook. The figure is identified 
by the word ARIO (or possibly ARSO), inscribed above it. The letters P and E (referring to 
palma and emerita) are visible in ligature form under the figure’s left elbow above a 
cross, while a symbol interpreted as an anchor can be seen to the right of the figure. This 
figure is part of a widespread phenomenon of incised figures and Christian symbols on 
tiles in Pannonia, with other examples including a figure of Christ carrying the cross 
found at a Late Roman cemetery at Oroszvar (Thomas 1980, 201-4). 
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Figure 28.2 Incised figure, possibly representing Ar- 
ius, on a tile from a late Roman cemetery at Kisdorog 
(Hungary). 


(Photo: Renate Pillinger) 
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Notwithstanding the evidence of individual belief and the textually documented disputes 
within the church hierarchies, Christianity does not seem to have become widespread in 
the Balkans outside urban centers until perhaps the mid-fourth century. Although Tertul- 
lian suggests that Christianity had spread among the Dacians, Getae, Sarmatians, and 
Scythians at the beginning of the third century (Adv. Jud. 4.4), and Arnobius noted the 
presence of Christians in Epirus at the beginning of the fourth century (Adv. Nat. II, 12), 
Eusebius writes in 337 that the churches in Moesia and Pannonia were still young (Vit. 
Const. 4.43.2). By the later fourth century, however, it is likely that Christianity had been 
adopted by a significant section of the population. 


As elsewhere in the Roman Empire, the physical traces of early Christianity until the sec- 
ond half of the fourth century are relatively limited and appear primarily in burial con- 
texts, for which dating evidence is often tenuous. A number of sites with painted tombs, 
dated on stylistic grounds to the third and fourth centuries, have been noted in the Balka- 
ns from locations including Salona, Split, Serdica, Sirmium, and Viminacium, and most 
notably at Sopianae (modern Pécs in Hungary), the capital of Pannonia Valeria. The last of 
these, dated to the fourth century, form one of the best-preserved groups of early Christ- 
ian tombs outside Rome, featuring extensive panels of biblical scenes from both the Old 
and New Testament (Fülep 1984). More than thirty mausolea have been excavated since 
the eighteenth century, including elaborate two-story structures such as (»- 540 the so- 
called Peter-Paul tomb, where the natural slope allowed the creation of an apsidal chapel 
above a burial chamber accessed via a small vestibule. The burial chamber itself was rich- 
ly painted, featuring depictions of Peter and Paul flanking a chi-rho, Adam and Eve (with 
tree and snake), the story of Jonah, Noah and the ark, and Mary with the infant Jesus. A 
barrel-vaulted ceiling features a central chi-rho medallion surrounded by four portrait 
medallions flanked by peacocks and doves. A number of these compositional (».542) ele- 
ments are suggested to originate from Aquileia (Fülep 1984, 37-41). The Christian tombs 
at Sopianae and Viminacium were located in much more extensive extramural Roman 
cemeteries, and it is clear that pagans and Christians were often utilizing the same burial 
grounds in the third and fourth centuries. 


This overlap between pagan and Christian traditions is also present in a series of extraor- 
dinary bronze relief plaques used to decorate wooden caskets, which were discovered in 
cemetery contexts particular to the Pannonian region. These so-called casket mounts fea- 
ture both pagan and Christian subjects, sometimes on the same plaque. That from Szen- 
tendre, dated to the fourth century, featured a combination of pagan mythology, including 
depictions of Hercules and Jupiter, alongside representations of Daniel and the lions, the 
raising of Lazarus, and the miracle of the loaves. These combinations confirm the com- 
plexity of a Late Antique Christian view in which classical and pagan imagery could be 
subsumed in a Christian setting that nonetheless employed a wide range of imagery for 
apotropaic purposes (Nagy 2015, 382-87). 


Pannonian graves also contain examples of glass vessels created using a technique in 
which gilded images are sandwiched between two layers of glass, often with explicitly 
Christian inscriptions (Thomas 1980, 199). It is interesting to note, however, the example 
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from Strbinci in northern Croatia, in which the base of a vessel shows a family group de- 
picted beneath the legend Vivatis felicis in Deo (“May you live blessedly in God”) ina 
grave of a child (suggested to be female) that is otherwise richly furnished with other 
grave goods including glass beads, chain mail, a wild boar’s tooth between the legs of the 
deceased, and the bases of two further glass vessels. The same cemetery has produced a 
Christian fresco from the gable of a tomb in which peacocks flank a vase beneath a chi- 
rho against a background featuring three stars and two suns. These are the only overtly 
Christian objects in a richly furnished cemetery of at least 175 graves, leading the exca- 
vator to postulate a more broadly apotropaic function for these objects within a complex 
syncretic belief system (Migotti 2015). 


Outside the sphere of graves and portable material culture, evidence of Christianity in its 
early centuries is limited. Although the existence of house churches is postulated (Gaspar 
1998, 44), no clear examples have come to light, while the oft-cited example of the third- 
century “oratory” or house church in Salona’s episcopal quarter seems on the basis of re- 
cent excavations to have no evidence of a Christian function prior to the fifth century 
(Migotti 2012, 191-92). Similarly, the notion of a pre-Constantinian oratory and house 
church hypothesized at Poreč has been dismissed (Chevalier and Matejčić 2004, 149). 


Although there is no clear evidence of house churches, expressions of Christian identity 
do occur in aristocratic dwellings in Late Antiquity—for example, in the so-called Tri- 
conch Palace in Butrint in Epirus, a grandiose Late Roman domus of which the latest 
structural phases are stratigraphically dated to circa 420. Here, mosaics dating to around 
400 appear to display Christian iconography, with the incorporation of cross motifs in an 
apotropaic scheme in the peristyle mosaic (Mitchell 2011). This use of Christian imagery 
in an apotropaic context is continued in the remodeling of the building circa 420, where 
two of the four elaborate stone windows of the facade of the triclinium feature chi-rho 
monograms (Bowden et al. 2011, 41-43) (Figure 28.3). Earlier investigations (p.543) of 
this complex mistook the triconch triclinium for a martyrium church, and it is clear that 
the use of common architectural forms in both high-status reception rooms and churches 
and the adaptation of earlier domestic buildings for later Christian use can give rise to 
confusion. 
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Figure 28.3 Stone windows from the Triconch Palace 
at Butrint (Albania), featuring a chi rho monogram 
(left) and a six-pointed flower or star (a probable 
apotropaic symbol) (right). 


(Photo: Courtesy of Butrint Foundation) 


Also of note in this context is a mosaic from Stobi (in present-day Macedonia), from the 
so-called Palace of Peristerias, which includes an inscription dedicating refurbishments 
by Rufinus and Aurellianus, sons of Peristerias, in honor of “John: the eternal affirmation 
of hope,” which seems most likely to be a Christian invocation. This may be the same 
Peristerias who is named as a donor in a mosaic inscription in the episcopal basilica (not- 
ed below) (Wiseman and Mano-Zissi 1971, 399). Also in Stobi, at the so-called House of 
Polycharmos (also known as the House of the Psalms), a Roman domus was apparently 
linked to a synagogue that was supplanted by a church, perhaps around 400. The mosaic 
pavement (dated on stylistic grounds to the fifth century) of the apsidal audience hall or 
triclinium of the domus contains a large central panel, depicting a .544) kantharos issu- 
ing water flanked by two deer (a reference to the 42nd Psalm). The building has been in- 
terpreted as a clergy house, although it is clear that the inhabitants were utilizing the ar- 
chitectural tropes of elite dining in conjunction with any ecclesiastical role (Kitzinger 
1946, 129-46; Wiseman and Mano-Zissi 1971, 406-11). 


The expression of Christian belief within private housing is more common in urban set- 
tings than it is in the countryside. Mulvin's survey of post-250 villas of the Danube-Balkan 
region notes only seven villas out of sixty-four that demonstrate clear evidence of Christ- 
ian occupation, including two examples of structures interpreted as chapels and evidence 
of two Christian tombs (Mulvin 2002, 32). This may, however, relate to the relatively early 
abandonment of such sites in the frontier region, where Poulter has demonstrated the ef- 
fective destruction of the villa landscape in the late fourth century in the area surround- 
ing Nicopolis ad Istrum (Poulter 2007). In Dalmatia, however, Migotti (2012) notes that 
32 of 188 identified Christian sites have earlier residential buildings associated with 
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them, and it is possible that more excavation investigating the earliest building phases of 
churches might reveal evidence of Christian iconography in domestic buildings. 


Churches and Christian Topography 


The principal evidence of early Christianity in the Balkans comes in the form of churches, 
which were the dominant form of public building in the fifth and sixth centuries. Their 
construction refashioned the urban landscape of the Balkans as it did in other parts of the 
Roman Empire, although their continued popularity as targets of excavation may have ac- 
centuated this impression. The ubiquity of multiple churches in Balkan settlements, how- 
ever, disguises some significant differences in the nature of these settlements between ar- 
eas to the south and along the Adriatic coast and those closer to the Danube frontier. 


The demonstration of Christian identity through means of monumental architecture is, 
away from the imperial capitals, primarily a phenomenon of the fifth century and later, al- 
though in some of the major towns of the Balkans some churches have been dated to the 
fourth century. In a number of cases such early dating seems tenuous and relies in part 
on the presumed association between buildings and bishops mentioned in early textual 
sources, the assumption being that if a bishop was present, then he must have had a 
church in which to cater to the local Christian community. The typological criteria utilized 
by archaeologists working in this field can also lead to circular arguments, in that the dat- 
ing of one church to the fourth century (however tenuous) may result in similar dates be- 
ing applied to buildings of apparently related form or decoration. Typologies are also of- 
ten built on an assumption that Christian building moves through phases of increasing 
complexity, and therefore the simpler a building appears, the earlier it is likely to be (e.g., 
Nenad Cambi’s typology of churches in Dalmatia [Cambi 1978]; see also Migotti 2012). 


Examples of such dating methods can be seen at Glyky in Thesprotia (Epirus), for exam- 
ple, where fragmentary remains beneath a medieval church dedicated to (p.545) St. Do- 
natus included a worn impost capital dated by Pallas to the late fourth century. The dedi- 
cation (although a very common one within the region) and the capital led Pallas to asso- 
ciate these earlier remains with a church built by Donatus, bishop of Euroea during the 
reign of Theodosius I (Pallas 1977, 139-40). The tentative identification of Glyky with the 
site of Euroea (which has become ever more canonical) is partly based on the presence of 
this putative church. Similar circular arguments can be seen in relation to the Palaiopolis 
basilica on the island of Corfu, where a dedicatory inscription records its construction by 
Bishop Jovianus. The stylistic dating of the building's mosaic pavement to the early fifth 
century has led to Jovianus being accepted as an early fifth-century bishop in a number of 
scholarly accounts, although most commentators would now argue for a sixth-century 
date for the mosaic itself (Bowden 2003, 107-8). 


The clearest contenders for fourth-century churches come from significant episcopal cen- 
ters, although the dating of their early phases is problematic. The earliest phase of the 
cathedral at Poreé (Istria), predating the so-called pre-Euphrasian complex, has been dat- 
ed to the fourth century and appears to have been a double rectangular hall decorated 
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with geometric mosaics, with an apsidal narthex built above the cardo maximus of the 
town, the latter providing an intriguing early demonstration of the power of bishops to re- 
fashion urban topography to suit their own purposes (Chevalier and Matejčić 2004). At 
Salona, also on the Adriatic coast, the basilica at Kapljuc is dated to before 385, a date 
provided by a consular year in an inscription recording the death of Dulcitius, a foreigner 
and neophyte, set into the pavement (Gauthier et al. 2010, 1:290-92), while the earliest 
phase of the episcopal complex probably dates to the late fourth or early fifth century. 
The early phases of the episcopal basilica at Stobi have been suggested to date to the 
episcopate of Bishop Budios, present at the Council of Nicaea in 325, while the early 
phases of wall paintings and mosaics have also been placed in the fourth century (Alekso- 
va 1986), although Wiseman and others place the earliest phase around 400 (Wiseman 
2006, 796-98). The latter date is supported by coin evidence from under the floor of the 
south aisle of the early church that indicates a terminus post quem of circa 370 (Kolarik 
1987, 297). A date of around 400 has also been put forward for the first basilica at the 
fort of Iatrus in Moesia Secunda on the lower Danube. This latter church was apparently 
destroyed in a catastrophic fire in the second quarter of the fifth century (according to 
coin evidence from the destruction layer), thus indicating a construction date prior to this 
period (Von Bülow 2007, 466-70). 


It was, however, in the fifth and sixth centuries that churches were built in enormous 
numbers across the Balkans. No overall quantification of excavated churches exists, al- 
though Filipova (2013, 425) notes more than four hundred from Macedonia alone, while 
Migotti (2012, 185) suggests a figure of around two hundred for Dalmatia. In major urban 
centers, multiple churches were erected, seemingly reflecting the status value of church- 
building to those sponsoring their construction. Away from the imperial capitals, urban 
churches seem to have been built either by bishops using their own funds or sponsorship 
raised from their congregations or by private individuals building in their own right (Bow- 
den 2003, 128-50). 


In (Actian) Nicopolis, the provincial capital of Epirus Vetus, three bishops are associated 
with two substantial churches. Basilica B, apparently the earliest of these buildings, 

(p. 546) records the name of Bishop Alkison (known to have died in office in 516) ina 
pavement in an annex off the narthex. The basilica itself is a huge five-aisled structure, 
probably dating to the second half of the fifth century, and featuring a significant quantity 
of spolia in its construction, including columns and coffered marble ceiling panels from 
major public buildings, giving some indication as to how Alkison or his predecessors were 
able to utilize existing parts of the monumental public landscape in the building project. 
Alkison was succeeded by Bishop John (noted in textual sources), who was probably fol- 
lowed by Bishop Dometios I, who was at least partly responsible for the construction of 
Basilica A, a three-aisled basilica probably dating to the second quarter of the sixth centu- 
ry. Basilicas A and B were substantial buildings, occupying significant positions within the 
city, which had been reduced to a quarter of its earlier size by the construction of its late 
wall circuit in the later fifth century; they stand as testimony to the rise of episcopal pow- 
er in the urban environment in the fifth and sixth centuries (Figure 28.4). At least two fur- 
ther churches (Basilica G and Basilica ST) were present within the walled area, which a 
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substantial funerary church (Basilica D) has been excavated outside the walls to the south 
of the town (Bowden 2003, 110-26; Bowden 2007). 


| 
| 


(p. 552) Figure 28.4 Map of Nikopolis (northwest 
Greece) with churches occupying prominent posi- 
tions within the Late Antique walled area. 


(Will Bowden, after Pierrepont White 1986-87) 


Such major episcopal construction projects can be found at numerous sites across the 
Balkans. Sometimes a bishop’s involvement is directly attested through epigraphy, as was 
the case at Stobi, where the activities of two bishops are recorded in successive phases of 
the episcopal basilica. The first, in a mosaic of what is suggested to be the second phase 
of the so-called Old Church, records that “the holy church of God was reconstructed when 
the bishop was the holiest Eustatios” (Aleksova 1986, 32). Following the demolition of this 
church it was rebuilt after the mid-fifth century, and an inscription above the central 
doorway between the narthex and the nave of the newly building identifies Bishop Philip 
as patron of the church with the legend “Emmanuel: God is with us. The most holy bishop 
Philip built this holy church of God,” the first part of the text directly quoting Matthew 
1:23 (Feissel 1983, 230). Although epigraphic evidence attesting to direct episcopal in- 
volvement is not always present, large complexes of (sometimes multiple) churches with a 
baptistery and some evidence of residential building as well as evidence of productive ac- 
tivity and storage facilities are often argued to relate to the presence of a bishop. Such 
“episcopal quarters” have been noted at sites across the region, for example, at Bylis in 
central Albania, where a large three-aisled basilica was built in the fifth century and pro- 
gressively expanded, including the construction of a baptistery and latrine complex in the 
sixth century as well as a storeroom containing at least sixteen large pithoi. The complex 
also contained facilities for large-scale winemaking and olive oil production, giving some 
indication of the ways in which the church was actively involved in the provisioning of its 
communities in Late Antiquity (Chevalier et al. 2003; Beaudry and Chevalier 2014). A fur- 
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ther episcopal palace has been suggested at Caricin Grad (discussed later in this chap- 
ter). 


The presence of a baptistery is arguably particularly indicative of episcopal involvement. 
Textual sources indicate that baptism remained an episcopal prerogative during the fifth 
and sixth centuries, although the frequent appearance of baptisteries at small rural 
churches across the Balkans indicates that other clergy sometimes officiated during the 

(p. 547) sixth century (Pallas 1989). The most grandiose baptistery from the Balkans is 
that from Butrint in southern Albania, where a freestanding baptistery with a circular in- 
terior some 15 meters in diameter was built at a considerable distance from what ap- 
pears to have been the town's principal church. The building was paved with an elaborate 
mosaic (p.548) inhabited by an exotic cornucopia of quadrupeds, birds, and fish and fea- 
turing two large panels lying between the door and the font. That nearest to the door de- 
picts two peacocks flanking a krater from which vines are issuing (symbolizing the Eu- 
charist), while that nearest to the font shows two deer and a fountain, another reference 
to the 42nd Psalm (Bowden and Pérzhita 2004; Mitchell 2004). This structure is reminis- 
cent of the baptisteries of Italy in its scale and its apparent distance from an accompany- 
ing church, whereas most baptisteries in the Balkans tend to be smaller annexes attached 
directly to basilicas (Chevalier 199628, 2:160). 


An additional driver of the explosion in church construction in the later fifth and sixth 
centuries across the Balkans (as elsewhere) was the enthusiasm of private individuals to 
sponsor the construction, repair, or decoration of churches. Many such buildings record 
donations of varying scale by multiple individuals. Examples include the curious triconch 
church at Antigoneia in Epirus, where four different inscriptions in the chancel mosaic 
name seven people involved in its funding and construction, indicating a complex 
arrangement of sponsorship and possibly donated labor (Figure 28.5). The inscribed pan- 
els are part of a rather curious mosaic featuring a probably apotropaic daimon figure per- 
haps related to Abrasax (Mitchell 2006). The donors indicate members of the church and 
lay community contributing probably relatively modest amounts (Caillet 1993). 


Figure 28.5 Illustration of Mosaic from Antigoneia 
(Albania), with inscriptions recording multiple 
donors. 


(By Oliver Gilkes, courtesy of Butrint Foundation) 
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It is also notable that both sexes are present within donor inscriptions. The Antigoneia in- 
scriptions name Nike (listed as a deaconess), while an inscription from Doclea in Mon- 
tenegro records that a deaconess called Ausonia built (a church?) on behalf of @. 549) 
herself and her sons (Popovic 1996, 141). Further deaconesses are named in inscriptions 
found at Elbasan in Albania (Hoxha 2003, 112) and at Stobi (Feissel 1983, 231). Women 
are also present in tile inscriptions on the facade of the Church of the Forty Martyrs in 
southern Albania where, although the names are not recorded, the gender of the donor is 
evident from the remainder of the inscription (Mitchell 2007, 160). 


These donor inscriptions indicate that it was the faithful who were partly responsible for 
the construction of Christian buildings. Demonstrations of piety could be enacted through 
the monumental construction that had formed a medium for status display since the Hel- 
lenistic period, particularly in the urban centers of the southern Balkans. Privately spon- 
sored monumental construction had, of course, shaped the urban landscape of the earlier 
imperial period, although this type of civic euergetism had arguably diminished after 
about 250 prior to its fifth-century revival in the Christian sphere. 


As noted above, the form of churches has been the subject of considerable debate. The 
earliest churches take the form of basilicas, sometimes without apses, as in the case of 
the fourth-century phase at Poreč (noted earlier), although the evidence is often fragmen- 
tary. Simple single-nave buildings are also widespread and were seemingly constructed 
throughout the period in question. Numerous examples were identified by Chevalier in 
Dalmatia, for example at Ogrul on the coast of the island of Krk, where a single-nave 
church (suggested to date to the sixth to seventh century) was associated with a Late An- 
tique fortified site (Chevalier 1996a, 1:38-39). Simple single-nave churches dated to the 
fifth and sixth centuries were also common in the small fortified sites of Thrace and Da- 
cia, where they were often the only mortared buildings in the settlement (Dinchev 2007, 
503). Single basilicas were sometimes augmented with a second parallel church built 
alongside. These "double basilicas" are particularly characteristic of Dalmatia, where at 
least seventeen have been identified, including the episcopal complex and the Marusinac 
churches at Salona, but they also appear further inland—for example, Basilica G at Car- 
icin Grad in Serbia (discussed later in this chapter). These double churches, which are 
paralleled particularly in northern Italy but also in Gaul and North Africa, display wide 
variation. Some shared structural walls and were interlinked, such as that at Srima, 
where a single-nave church with lateral annexes including a baptistery was expanded 
with the addition of a larger single-nave church to the south (Figure 28.6). The two 
churches were linked via doorways into a room between the two chancel areas, indicating 
that they were for the use of the clergy rather than the congregation. Others seem to 
function largely independently of one another, such as at Mogorjelo, where a single-nave 
church with a baptistery was later augmented with a south aisle, annexes, and an exo- 
narthex, while a second single-nave church was built to the south. The purpose of such 
double churches does not seem to be uniform, and they appear to be another example of 
ostensibly similar architectural forms fulfilling a wide variety of functions (Chevalier 
19968, 2:101-13; Chevalier 1996b). 
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A. 


Figure 28.6 Plan of double church at Srima (Bosnia- 
Herzegovina), where an original single-nave church 
was expanded to the south. 


(Will Bowden, after Chevalier 1996b) 


There were numerous variants on the basilica, relating in particular to the arrangement 
of the sanctuary, which could involve a trefoil plan, of which a number of examples are 
known from the western Balkans (Varalis 1999), such as from Dalmatia (Chevalier 1996a 
2:80-84), Prevalitaine (at Antibaris and Doljan) (Hoxha 2003, 114), Epirus Vetus (».550) 
(at Dodona, Paramythia, and Antigoneia) (Bowden 2003, 121-26), and Epirus Nova at Ara- 
paj (Hidri 1986), as well as at Caricin Grad and the nearby churches of Kuršumlija and 
Klisura (Hoddinott 1963, 200). The region also saw variations on the transept, particular- 
ly the tripartite transept, which is particularly characteristic of Epirus Vetus and Epirus 
Nova, appearing at Nicopolis, Butrint, Phoenicé, Dodona, and Bylis, seeming to derive 
from prototypes in northern Italy (Bowden 2006). 


Although the three-aisled basilica is the dominant form, more elaborate central-plan or 
domed churches are known and are usually identified as martyria, although the evidence 
for such associations can be limited. Notable examples are found at Lin (Pogradec) (Ana- 
mali 1975), the so-called Red Church at Perustica (near Plovdiv) (Krautheimer 1986, 200), 
the rotunda church at Konjuh (Snively 2002, 302-5), and that at Lychnidos (Ohrid) (Bi- 
trakova-Grozdanova 1975, 22). However, the domed churches that are characteristic of 
the architecture of the reign of Justinian in Constantinople and at sites such as Philippi 
are not widespread within the Balkans, the principal exception being the church of St. 
Sophia in Serdica. Here the basilica plan incorporates a dome ©.551) within an octagonal 
drum over the central crossing, while the body of the nave and the aisles appear to have 
been vaulted (Krautheimer 1986, 255-56; Valeva and Vionis 2014, 362). 


The instability of the frontier region also resulted in the construction of churches with 
clearly defensive properties, such as the apparently fortified church at Dzanavar Tepe 
near Odessos (Varna), where a single nave was constructed of massive walls and sur- 
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rounded by four towers, one containing a baptistery on the ground floor (Bojadjiev 1995). 
A similarly fortified complex can be seen at the possible monastery of Pirdop in central- 
western Bulgaria, where a basilica was surrounded by a strong rectangular fortification 
with towers in each corner, recalling the small quadriburgium fortresses that are charac- 
teristic of the frontier region. Such fortified sites are sometimes identified as monaster- 
ies, although monastic foundations seem to be relatively rare in the Balkan regions 
(Dinchev 2007, 528-34). 


Small and heavily defended forts and settlements are ubiquitous within the frontier re- 
gions and the mountainous uplands of the Balkans in the sixth century, and Christian 
basilicas often form the most substantial buildings within these enclosures (Dinchev 
2007). The militarized nature of the sixth-century Balkans is clearly demonstrated at Jus- 
tiniana Prima (Caricin Grad), the capital of the prefecture of Illyricum (Figure 28.7). Jus- 
tiniana Prima was a new foundation at the birthplace of the emperor Justinian and was 
made an archbishopric in 535 (Caillet, Duval, and Popovic 2010 with previous bibliogra- 
phy; Ivanišević 2016). The site has seen extensive excavations since its discovery in 1912, 
uncovering much of the acropolis and the upper town, as well as sections of the lower 
town and suburbs, with the remains of fifteen churches revealed. This pattern of multiple 
church-building is obviously replicated at many Mediterranean cities, but at Justiniana 
Prima the churches are often housed within tightly defended fortified areas, which means 
that they would have had a completely different visual impact on their surroundings, with 
the episcopal basilica and its baptistery barely visible from outside the acropolis. The re- 
mainder of the acropolis was occupied by what appear to be administrative buildings, 
sometimes interpreted as an episcopal palace, while the upper town included what ap- 
pears to be a military principia building (Bavant 2007). 


Figure 28.7 Plan of Caricin Grad (Serbia), which is 
dominated by multiple churches. 


(Courtesy of Institute of Archaeology, Belgrade) 
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Justiniana Prima, therefore, was a center of military and episcopal administration that 
owed its existence to the needs of the imperial power, rather than the localized elite dis- 
play that had shaped the classical Mediterranean city and which was arguably at least 
partly responsible for the multiple church buildings seen across Greece and the southern 
Balkans. Similar urban centers can be seen in the northern Balkans at sites such as Iatrus 
and Nicopolis ad Istrum, close to the Danube frontier. At Iatrus the fort was reoccupied in 
the Justinianic period following its destruction in the 520s and a new church was built 
(Von Bülow 2007), while at Nicopolis ad Istrum an entirely new city was constructed in 
the sixth century, with storerooms, barracks, and a basilica as its principal buildings 
(Poulter 2007, 21). These were centers of military and ecclesiastical administration and 
reflected the new political reality of the frontier region of the sixth century, in which the 
church was an integral part of a system of secular administration and defense. 


Conclusion 


The archaeological evidence from the Balkans demonstrates how early expressions of 
Christian faith appeared in the more personal contexts of burial practice and the domes- 
tic sphere, before subsequently becoming part of public life and a medium for the expres- 
sion of elite identity and status. The latter resulted in the "Christianized" towns of the 
fifth and sixth centuries in which churches became the dominant form of public building, 
with bishops demonstrating the power to make fundamental alterations to .553) urban 
landscapes. Christian buildings also became the means for expression of personal piety 
and status for members of their congregations, resulting in the construction of huge num- 
bers of churches across the Balkans (as elsewhere in the Roman Empire). However, the 
forts of the Danube region and new foundations like Justiniana Prima and the sixth-centu- 
ry addition to Nicopolis ad Istrum demonstrate that in the central and northern Balkans 
the church was also integrated into a military administration. 


Archaeological approaches to Christianity have tended to favor integration of the evi- 
dence into text-based narratives. Analysis of Christian buildings has concentrated on 
more nuanced approaches to structural sequences, although dating remains reliant on 
stylistic and typological analogy, supplemented by numismatic and epigraphic data. Such 
approaches can take us only so far, although reappraisals of evidence such as Yasin's de- 
construction of the development of martyrs' shrines in Salona (Yasin 2012) show that 
much can still be done with the existing evidence. However, it is clear that there is little 
to be gained from the excavation of further basilicas, notwithstanding their intrinsic inter- 
est. Future approaches to Christian communities should widen the evidence base that is 
used—for example, using stable isotope analysis to investigate the diet and origins of ear- 
ly Christian cemetery communities. Ultimately the archaeological evidence for early 
Christianity must be considered as an integrated aspect of Late Antique society as a 
whole, rather than as an esoteric body of data that is studied in isolation. 
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Notes: 


(1) After discussion with Rebecca Sweetman (see Chapter 27 in this volume), I have in- 
cluded Epirus Vetus within my region of study. This was purely for our convenience and 
does not imply any comment on the geopolitical status of northwest Greece and southern 
Albania. 


(2) Caldwell 2012 provides a basic background to the region in Late Antiquity, although 
archaeological evidence is better served by Poulter 2007 and Popovic 1984. Popović 1996 
and Valeva and Vionis 2014 provide an overview of the sources for Christianity. For epi- 
graphic evidence, see Feissel 1983. On Christian architecture in the region, see Ćurčić 
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2010. For regional studies see, among others, Bowden 2003, Gaspar 2002, and Migotti 
1997. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


The archaeology of early Christian churches has made important advancements in recent 
decades in Italy thanks to a large number of new excavations and scientific meetings, as 
well as the development of the project CARE (Corpus Architecturae Religiosae Europeae 
(IV-X saec.)), in which most Italian specialists are involved. This chapter suggests new 
lines of research, thus contributing to a revised historiography of the archaeology of early 
Christian churches in Italy between the fourth century and the end of the sixth century. It 
surveys some of the ecclesiastical complexes that have been reanalyzed in recent decades 
or recently discovered through archaeological excavations. 


Keywords: Italy, archaeology, churches, Arianism, Eastern Roman Empire 


Introduction 


ITALIAN Christian archaeology can claim ancient origins in the excavations aimed at re- 
covering the bodies of saints: those conducted by St. Ambrose for the basilica he built cir- 
ca 400 in Milan, those carried out on behalf of the popes in the Roman catacombs during 
the eighth century, and the translations of saints' relics from the suburbs to the cathe- 
drals in the Carolingian period (McCulloh 1980). Since at least the fifteenth century, the 
inspection of holy corpses, conducted to recover relics or out of simple curiosity, went 
hand in hand with the drafting of documents that almost amount to real excavation re- 
ports (Wataghin Cantino 1980). From this research tradition we can trace the origins of a 
discipline, Christian archaeology (Pergola 1997; Saxer 1998), that since the nineteenth 
century has explored and defined problems relating to the physical evidence of Christian- 
ization (Caraher and Pettegrew, Chapter 1). 
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A huge advance in this tradition was made with the application of modern stratigraphic 
methodologies to the excavation of churches, which in Italy began in the 1970s with the 
excavations by Nino Lamboglia (1912-77) at San Paragorio di Noli in Liguria (Lamboglia 
1973). In collaboration with foreign schools of archaeology, important investigations were 
developed in Castelseprio in 1962-63, comprising the excavation of the bell tower at the 
church of San Giovanni (De Marchi 2013 for a history of research); in front of the cathe- 
dral in Torcello in the Venetian lagoon in 1958 (Leciejewicz, Tabaczynska, and Tabaczyns- 
ki 1977); in the Early Medieval castle of Invillino, including its baptismal church in 1977 
(Bierbrauer 1987); at the church of Santa Maria foris portas in Castelseprio (Carver 1987); 
and at the parish church of Manerba (Carver, Massa, and Brogiolo 1982). 


(p.558) During the 1970s a new discipline was born in Italy under the label of “medieval 
archaeology,” principally focused on the study of settlements and material culture, unlike 
the overtly religious focus of existing Christian archaeology—although, as noted earlier, 
an interest in churches already existed among Italian archaeologists specializing in the 
Middle Ages.! Probably the main difference between the approaches of "Christianists" 
and “medievalists” was that the former studied churches as a way of understanding 
Christianization, while the latter used churches as a source of information about Late Ro- 
man and Early Medieval populations and their settlements. 


Since the 1980s, research on ecclesiastical and monastic contexts has experienced an ex- 
traordinary development, and the large number of newly discovered urban and rural 
churches and monasteries has completely changed our knowledge of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture, widening their chronological span and establishing more accurate chronologies 
thanks to the systematic application of rigorous stratigraphic methods to both buried de- 
posits and standing walls, and to the application of absolute dating (mainly carbon-14, 
dendrochronology, and thermoluminescence).? 


Recently, the quantity and quality of accessible information on ecclesiastical buildings has 
increased dramatically, thanks to the Corpus Architecturae Religiosae Europeae (CARE), 
a project that is systematizing the whole corpus of Late Antique and Early Medieval 
churches in Europe, using consistent methods of analysis and documentation (see Brogio- 
lo 2015a; Brogiolo and Jurkovic 2012). This initiative will undoubtedly become an indis- 
pensable tool for medieval archaeologists, for current methodology presupposes that the 
archaeology of churches should not only draw on the relationship between a church and 
settlement but also investigate the relationship between all the churches in a certain area 
and the relationship between churches and other elements that comprise historical land- 
scapes (Brogiolo 2007, 2015a). 


Rather than providing an exhaustive summary of church archaeology in Italy, the goal of 
this chapter is to suggest new lines of research, thus contributing to a revised historiog- 
raphy of this subject. In doing so, the chapter draws on recently discovered sites or new 
interpretations of older ones (Figure 29.1). With regard to the chronological framework, 
since evidence for Christian archaeology in the first few centuries CE is rare and contro- 
versial, I will begin in the year 313 with the Edict of Constantine and Licinius, which 
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granted Christian communities liberty of worship and equality of rights with all other reli- 
gions. I will end in the year 569 with the arrival of the Lombards. 


Figure 29.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in Italy and Sardinia, based on Natural Earth Da- 
ta, and the Ancient World Mapping Center: 

^Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/ 
map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


œs» Episcopal Complexes and the Ecclesiastical 
Network 


A still-open question for Italy as well as other provinces of the Mediterranean involves the 
chronology of the first episcopal complexes. There is still a huge difficulty with the suppo- 
sition that monumental churches existed before the Edict of Milan in 313, although writ- 
ten sources clearly point in that direction.? Furthermore—apart from the cases of the Lat- 
eran in Rome and the earliest episcopal church of Aquileia, dated to the beginning of the 
fourth century—the constructions of the main ecclesiae mater (as written sources call 
them) have mostly been dated to the second half of the fourth century (Verona, Milan), or 
even the fifth. This points to an archaeological problem that .560) demands a solution 
through more accurate chronologies and reconsideration of the locations of the first epis- 
copal complexes. Recent archaeological research in Padua provides a clear example 
(Chavarría Arnau 2017). Traditional research located the first episcopal complex of the 
city in the area of the suburban cemetery, specifically in the church of Santa Giustina. 
New excavations north of the present cathedral have revealed a series of rooms with mo- 
saics and liturgical material (including altar fragments) that could be generally dated to 
the Late Antique period. While stylistic analysis offers only a very broad chronology (be- 
tween the fourth and sixth centuries), mortar dating of the walls, as well as the base of 
the mosaic, has delivered a dating to the fourth century (Addis et al. 2017). 
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Another important matter concerns the topography of these episcopal complexes: they 
were the places, located nearly always within the city walls, where urban populations met 
with their spiritual leaders (the bishops) (Chavarria Arnau 2009; Chavarria Arnau and 
Marano 2010; Cuscito 2010; Pergola et al. 2011). Cathedrals in the suburbs or country- 
side beyond the city walls are very rare and doubtful. At Concordia Sagittaria the church 
that has been identified as the cathedral (today San Stefano) is located in a suburban fu- 
nerary area, although the walls of the city had apparently already been demolished when 
the church was built (see Annibaletto 2010; Croce da Villa and Di Filippo Balestrazzi 2001; 
Villa 2003, 534-38). It has been identified with the church mentioned by Bishop Cro- 
matius (in dedicatione ecclesia concordienses) and therefore dated to the end of the 
fourth century. However, it is possible that this is not the cathedral but a funerary church, 
as is suggested by the presence of a martyrium annexed to the main building, a number 
of sarcophagi and tombs inside, and its construction over a preexisting cemetery (Figure 
29.2). In Sardinia, the suburban location of the cathedral at Cornus (Giuntella and Pani 
Ermini 1989, 63-83) has been convincingly criticized (Fiocchi Nicolai Spera 2015; Pergola 
et al. 2011), while at places such as Arezzo or Velletri scholars have argued that the rural 
(not even suburban) location of the cathedral was a result of extreme political circum- 
stances (Fiocchi Nicolai 2001). 


Figure 29.2 Plan of the suburban church of Concor- 
dia traditionally identified as the cathedral of the 
city. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


The earliest episcopal churches seem to be built close to the walls in peripheral areas of 
cities such as Rome, Ostia, Aquileia, and Verona, and tend to occupy more central posi- 
tions from the fifth century on (Trieste, Aosta), although there are some earlier examples 
of a more central situation (Milan) (Neri, Spalla, and Lusuardi Siena 2014). The question 
in these cases is whether the construction of a fifth-century cathedral in a central posi- 
tion marked a new episcopal foundation or a subsequent movement from a more periph- 
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eral location where there existed an original episcopal church that has not yet been de- 
tected by archaeologists. 


Extremely interesting also is the development of the urban network of churches, which 
included urban parishes, monasteries, private chapels, and suburban buildings—a phe- 
nomenon that is mostly known (from private chapels and monastic churches) from the 
seventh century but which probably started earlier (see Castiglia 2016 for a comparative 
analysis between Siena and Lucca). 


The churches located in the suburbs were built in the cemeterial areas, often above the 
graves of early Christian martyrs, and they gave rise to large cult complexes that became 
the focus of religious pilgrimage. The best examples are in Rome, where recent archaeo- 
logical research has augmented the number of known suburban fourth-century (p. 561) 
papal basilicas (for examples, see Brandenburg 2005-6; Fiocchi Nicolai 2016 with previ- 
ous references; Nieddu 2009); in the quarter of Cimitile, in the suburbs of Nola (Branden- 
burg and Pani Ermini 2003; Ebanista 2003; Lehmann 2004); and in Ravenna, where the 
funerary basilica of San Severo has been the subject of intensive research (Augenti 2007) 
(Figure 29.3). Excavations there have discovered a large basilica (54 by 27 meters) begun 
by Bishop Peter III (570-578) and preceded by a large porticoed structure (atrium), such 
as is found in many Late Antique churches. Written sources date the annexed monastery 
to the tenth century, although, as in other areas of the empire, these funerary/martyrial 
churches quite often attracted monastic communities that took care of the church and the 
faithful. As a result, it is possible that some kind of subsidiary structure existed there be- 
fore the tenth century monastery. Another example appears in the suburban church and 
monastery of San Calocero, located outside of the city walls of Albenga, built in the first 
half of the sixth century over a Late Roman cemetery (see Pergola et al. 2014; for monas- 
teries annexed to Roman suburban churches, see Milella 2008; more generally on Late 
Roman and Early Medieval monasteries in Italy, see Marazzi 2014, 149-90). 


an ES 
po 


Figure 29.3 Plan of the suburban church of San 
Severo at Classe by Ravenna. 


(Alexandra Chavarría) 
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The suburbs remained the place where people from the cities were buried, and Chris- 
tians, including aristocrats and ecclesiastical elites such as bishops, preferred to be 
buried in suburban churches. Cathedrals and other intramural churches were (p. 562) 
rarely used as funerary places, and never before the seventh century (Chavarria and Gia- 
comello 2014). 


Recent archaeological work in cathedrals and suburban churches (funerary and martyri- 
al) confirms this reconstruction, already theorized in Topographie chrétienne des cités de 
la Gaule des origines au milieu du VIIIe s. (see Lefevbre, Chapter 30 in this volume). A 
particularly interesting case is that of Canosa (Puglia), where a team led by Giulio Volpe 
has excavated a monumental episcopal complex with baptistery, San Giovanni-Santa 
Maria, in the center of the city (see Giuliani, Leone, and Volpe 2012), as well as San 
Pietro, a large suburban complex of religious, funerary, and productive structures with 
brickstamps that link its construction to the sixth-century bishop Sabinus of Canosa (Bal- 
dassarre 2007; Volpe 2007a, 2007b) (Figure 29.4). The same bricks have been found in 
other churches in the region, linking the Christianization of the countryside to the initia- 
tive of this bishop (D'Alessio 2012). Also located in southern Italy is the city of Egnazia, 
where recent archaeological research has unearthed a large episcopal quarter with inter- 
esting structures linked to craft activities (Cassano 2010; Mastrocinque 2014) (Figure 
29.5). Industrial activities have also been identified in relation to other episcopal centers, 
which suggests an economic role similar to that seen from excavations in monasteries. 
For example, the Crypta Balbi in Rome attests to an Early Medieval workshop producing 
luxury goods in the nearby monastery of San Lorenzo in Pallacinis (Arena et al. 2001 
among others). 


Figure 29.4 Plans and photographs of (a) the subur- 
ban ecclesiastical quartier of Canosa in Puglia, (b) 
the cathedral of St. Mary inside the Roman walls, 
and (c) a brick with monogram of Sabinus, bishop of 
Canosa during the sixth century. 


(Alexandra Chavarría) 
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Figure 29.5 Plan of rural baptismal church of San 
Martino di Ovaro in Friuli. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


6.55 Construction of the Ecclesiastical Network 
in the Countryside 


The Late Antique churches of rural areas tend to be dated quite late, and not before the 
mid-fifth century. At Rome, for example, written sources and archaeological evidence date 
one of the earliest churches of the rural territory, built by a certain Demetrias in her villa, 
to the time of Pope Leo I (440-460). Fifteen years later, a senator probably of Gothic ori- 
gin (Valila) built another church in the surroundings of Tivoli (Fiocchi Nicolai 2007; more 
generally on rural churches, see Fiocchi Nicolai 2017). At Ovaro (Friuli), a rural church 
with a small baptistery has been dated to about the year 400, and was monumentalized 
fifty years later (Cagnana 2011) (Figure 29.6). 


ET 
RF 


Figure 29.6 Plan of the Late Roman residential villa 
of Palazzo Pignano near Milan. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


(p. 564) Rather than concluding that no churches were built in the countryside until a hun- 
dred years after Constantine, it is better to see this rarity as a chronology problem result- 
ing from the scarcity of archaeological material found in their foundation levels. It is thus 
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extremely important to apply techniques of absolute dating (applied to the mortar, for ex- 
ample) to get a definitive chronology for the construction of all these churches. 


The foundation of rural churches during Late Antiquity should be investigated in light of 
the processes of transformation that affected settlement, society and economic (P. 565) 
structures from the fifth century onward. The archaeological study of rural cult buildings 
demonstrates the extent to which the foundation of churches was connected to the gener- 
al development of rural settlement systems and political and economic contexts; churches 
were constructed on the sites of fortified settlements, in connection with road systems, 
and, to a lesser degree, near Late Antique villas (see overviews in Brogiolo 2002a; Brogio- 
lo and Chavarria 2008; Campana et al. 2008; Volpe 2008). 


The multiplication of churches in the countryside in Late Antiquity has often been linked 
to the initiative of rich landowners (Bowes 2008 and Wataghin Cantino 2000, among many 
others, but cf. Chavarria 2010 and now Fiocchi Nicolai 2017 and Chavarría 2018 for a 
more balanced perspective). The fact that Christian sources from the end of the fourth 
and the fifth centuries condemned the celebration of sacrifices and divination rites, de- 
cried the worship of the pagan gods by the rustici, and complained of the indifference 
manifested by urban aristocracies toward the pagan practices of the peasantry has been 
used as proof that the bishops delegated to the potentes the Christianization of the coun- 
tryside. 


In fact, however, the archaeological evidence concerning the foundation of Late Antique 
churches on the site of functioning residential villas is limited. It is true that textual 
sources refer to the presence of private spaces where the aristocracy could pray in their 
homes, called oratoria or oracula in the written texts. Nonetheless, there is no evidence 
that oratories required a particular type of structure or furnishings, which explains why 
the existence of these oratories has not yet been clearly confirmed archaeologically. At 
the villa of Desenzano del Garda-Borgo Regio, for example, a large apsidal room with an 
opus sectile pavement has been identified as an oratory based on the apse, a burial, and 
the presence of a glass vessel with Christian iconography (Scagliarini Corlaita 1994, 55). 
This space may have been an oratory, or it may reflect the Christian faith of the owner 
generally or simply the cultural milieu of Italian villa owners in Late Antiquity. 


In a similar way, even so-called villa churches require a more careful examination. One of 
the "classic examples" of a villa church in northern Italy, Palazzo Pignano (Cremona), has 
been recently reexamined and published (Casirani 2015). The "church," a rare example of 
a fifth-century circular plan, was located at some distance from a magnificent Roman villa 
that was built in the middle of the fourth century but underwent substantial alterations in 
the middle of the fifth century, contemporary with the construction of the 

"church" (Figure 29.6). The main residential building and the "church" seem to have been 
partially abandoned sometime after the sixth century, as some burials have been docu- 
mented in the corridor of the peristyle in front of a reception room of the villa. While the 
round building may be a church, as scholars have proposed, it is perhaps more likely, giv- 
en the absence of clear liturgical features, the exceptionality of the plan (for a private 
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church), and its early abandonment, that it was a monumental mausoleum associated 
with the villa, which only became a church later at the end of the Early Middle Ages. 
There are dozens of examples of the transformation of Late Roman oratories into Early 
Medieval churches in the whole western Mediterranean (see Brogiolo 2002b for northern 
Italy, Chavarria 2007 for a wider area). 


(p.566) Although each case has to be studied on its own merits, it is unlikely that the 
countryside could have been Christianized by private owners alone without any direction 
by the urban church authorities (and particularly the bishops). The creation of the ecclesi- 
astical network possibly began with the construction of churches devoted to pastoral care 
—in other words, baptisteries used for the Christianization of the rural population, some- 
thing that would have required collaboration between the ecclesiastical authorities and 
Christianized aristocratic families (Fiocchi Nicolai 2017). Later, churches were built in 
the countryside with other functions, such as funerary chapels or churches linked to 
monasteries. 


Churches with a pastoral care function (evidenced by the existence of baptisteries) were 
built in a variety of locations. At first they were constructed in relation to Roman villas, 
probably as a result of the donation or acquisition of a place with favorable features (the 
presence of a supply of building materials, the existence of a road network, and nearby 
population). In this case, the choice of location was conditioned by a previous settlement 
network, which was still active, and by the availability of resources, sometimes indepen- 
dent of the eventual donor. 


During the fifth and sixth centuries, churches were also built in Late Roman castles (cas- 
tra or castella in the written sources) by the state, the local population, or ecclesiastics 
(e.g., the subdeacon Marcellianus at the Laino castle in Val d’Intelvi; Brogiolo 2004, 303). 
In both cases, it was the bishop who approved and recognized the church and its function 
(baptismal, funerary, or other) through the ceremony of dedication/consecration. In the 
Alps, a large number of fortifications have been unearthed in recent decades, thus con- 
firming the construction of a systematic network of castles and clausurae that defended 
the most important cities of northern Italy (see Brogiolo 2014 for a recent synthesis). 
Many of these fortifications were endowed with a church, sometimes more than one. 
Larger castles (Castelseprio, Sirmione) seem to develop an ecclesiastical topography sim- 
ilar to cities, with one or more churches inside the walls with a baptistery; sometimes a 
monastery; and frequently a funerary church outside the fortification (Figure 29.7). At 
Castelseprio, a church inside the fortification was built in the fifth century and was en- 
dowed with baptismal facilities (San Giovanni). For Sirmione, major archaeological re- 
search has been carried out in the suburban funerary church of San Pietro in Mavinas. 
The chronology of its foundation (end of the fifth century to the first half of the sixth) co- 
incides with the reorganization of Sirmione by the Gothic authorities, when the church 
was chosen as the sepulcher for the elites who lived in the castrum. The typology of the 
building, with has a number of parallels in the Alps, confirms the close relations existing 
between the most prominent centers of this territory, which depended during this period 
on the Aquileia patriarchate (Breda et al. 2011 for the church and Brogiolo 2015b for 
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Sirmione, with earlier references). Smaller castles (Lundo, Loppio, Campi, Garda) do not 
seem to have needed a church with baptismal facilities, and simpler churches with a 
small number of graves witness an occasional funerary use (Brogiolo 2011). At Garda and 
Lundo, the churches were built close to the defensive wall (with their roofs attached to 
the wall) and also could have had a tactical function (Figure 29.8). 


Figure 29.7 Plan and map of the fortified settle- 
ments of Castelseprio (Varese) (left) and Sirmione 
(Verona) (right) with their urban and suburban early 
medieval churches. For Castelseprio: (1) Santa Maria 
foris portas; (2) San Giovanni; (3) Santa Maria di Tor- 
ba. For Sirmione: (1) San Pietro in Mavinas; (2) San 
Salvatore; (8) Santa Maria; (4) Late Roman villa; (5) 
cemeteries. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


Figure 29.8 Plans of churches of the castra at San 
Martino of Lundo and San Martino at Campi in 
Trentin, and Garda in Verona. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


Other baptismal rural churches, such as those in Tuscany, can be related to villages. Two 
of them, Pava and San Genesio, have been recently excavated. The first, in the province of 
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Siena, has been identified with a parish remembered in a written source of the year 714 
that refers to a conflict between the bishops of Arezzo and Siena for the control of the 
churches of a certain territory (Felici 2016a, 2016b) (Figure 29.9). Excavations have dat- 
ed its construction around the end of the fifth century or the beginning of the sixth, 
reusing an earlier Roman building with an unclear function. The church (32 by 10 me- 
ters) had a complex liturgical organization, with a notable synthronon or presbyterial 
bench and two apses, one located at each end of the church, east and west (although the 
chronology of the second one is not very clear). 


| _— 
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Figure 29.9 Plan of church structures at San Pietro 
of Pava in Siena, Tuscany. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


Another complicated sequence is that of the church of San Genesio (San Miniato), men- 
tioned in eighth-century documents as located in a village called Wallari and as having a 
baptismal function (Cantini and Salvestrini 2010) (Figure 29.10). This settlement was lo- 
cated in a strategic position where rivers and significant roads converged, allowing the 
development of a market and a long continuity of settlement. Archaeologists have hypoth- 
esized the construction of the church at the site of a Late Roman mansio and a Late Ro- 
man mausoleum, transformed into a (private?) church in the seventh century. A century 
later, in perfect coincidence with the written sources, the small church was transformed 
into the baptistery of a larger triapsidal church, in which a placitum took place in the year 
715. 
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Figure 29.10 Plan of church of San Genesio in San 
Miniato, Tuscany. 


(Alexandra Chavarría) 


(p.567) (p.568) (p.569) (p.579) The location of these and other churches (such as Santa 
Maria di Pontenove, built during the fifth century by a bridge on the road from Brescia to 
Verona [Breda and Venturini 2001]) indicates that probably the construction of the eccle- 
siastical network was not casual (as would have been in the case if individual possessores 
chose to build churches on their properties) but followed a clear strategy of control (of 
service) of the territories, a plan that could only have been directed by the ecclesiastical 
authorities. 


(p.571) However, in the absence of direct indicators such as inscriptions or references in 
the texts, it is very difficult to specify to whom we can attribute the foundation of any in- 
dividual church. Presence or absence of baptismal structures, dimensions, and liturgical 
organization of the building can be used as indicators of either private or public use 
(which is different in any case from the private or public foundation of the church), since 
the textual evidence points to instances of private churches with baptisteries and/or their 
own clergy. Sometimes the situation can be even more complicated. Some churches built 
in castles can be considered an example of the collaboration between military authorities 
and the ecclesiastical hierarchy. Concerning private churches, the ecclesiastical legisla- 
tion established that these buildings had to be consecrated by the bishop (often through 
the deposition of relics). The presence of the bishops— documented in foundation inscrip- 
tions, for example—clearly does not mean that these were episcopal churches or parish 
churches, as has sometimes been argued. 
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Catholics and Arians Under Ostrogothic Rule 


The long history of Arianism in Italy ended in 680 with the battle of Cornate, where the 
Arian king Alahis, head of a confederation of northeast Italian cities, was defeated by the 
Catholic king Cunipert. Nevertheless, very few researchers in recent decades have tried 
to understand whether and how this kind of theological division could have affected the 
construction of an urban and rural network of churches.* As many researchers have dis- 
cussed, identifying differences between Arian and Catholic churches from a material 
point of view is very difficult (Bockmann 2014; Gwyn 2010; Ward Perkins 2010). A related 
concern is that this theological distinction was very subtle and therefore did not affect the 
lives of the majority of the population. 


Although it seems to be true that an Arian church cannot be distinguished archaeological- 
ly from a non-Arian one (due to similarities in liturgy, but also because any Arian ele- 
ments were probably eliminated from the churches after their conversion to Catholicism), 
we can still rely on textual sources that indicate where Arian populations settled and try 
to develop further instruments of identification. In some cases where textual or epigraph- 
ic evidence is available we can reconstruct the precise moment when a church was built; 
if it can be linked to the official initiative of Theoderic and his court, we can therefore 
suppose that it would be Arian. Anti-Arian dedications such as those to St. Eusebius and 
St. Zeno (respectively bishops of Pavia and Verona and known for their active opposition 
to Arianism) or St. Martin could point to new dedications of .572) churches after their 
conversion to Catholicism (Mauskopf Deliyannis 2010, 144-45). Examples are 
Sant’Apollinare Nuovo at Ravenna, built under King Theoderic, or the suburban church of 
Fondo Tullio at Aquileia, both of which were dedicated (or rather rededicated) to St. Mar- 
tin. Recent discoveries in Mantua (where a new Late Roman baptistery can be now added 
to the one excavated by Brogiolo in the 1990s and dated to the seventh century [Brogiolo 
2004; Manicardi 2015]) have reopened the debate on this subject for the Lombard phase. 
Interesting parallels on the other side of the Alps have been highlighted by Franz Glaser 
(1996). 


The Construction of Churches During the Jus- 
tinianic Conquest 


The Byzantine conquest of Italy was accompanied by the Eastern Roman state’s large in- 
vestments in the construction of churches. In Rome, this process has been analyzed by 
Coates-Stephens (2006) and is attested by exceptional material evidence in the church of 
Santa Maria Antiqua, built, probably by imperial authorities, in the hall of the imperial 
palace at the Roman forum (Andaloro, Bordi, and Morganti 2016). Many cities of the Adri- 
atic coast (Ravenna, Grado, Porec), where Byzantine troops were located, were endowed 
with new monumental churches, or earlier ones were enlarged, refurnished, or redecorat- 
ed by military authorities or individuals and members of the ecclesiastical hierarchy, as 
the labels in mosaics reveal (Caillet 1993). The motives for the investment of large quanti- 
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ties of solidi by private donors (particularly the case of Giuliano Argentarius in Ravenna) 
require closer analysis. 


Recent studies in Sardinia (Johnson 2013) have identified a series of monumental church- 
es built during the second half of the sixth century in an opera quadrata technique 
(square blocks of stone placed in the walls with a certain regularity), cross plans, and 
elaborate domes and vault elements. San Saturnino at Cagliari, Sant’Antioco, San Giovan- 
ni di Sinis, and Sant Elia at Nuxis, to name only a few, are churches that reused until at 
least the eighth century these same architectural models, which are seen over a very long 
period in all the Mediterranean territories reconquered by Justinian. 


An interesting phenomenon, which in Italy can be dated to this time, is the development 
of hermitage settlements linked to ecclesiastics coming from the East and, sometimes, to 
territories with a significant presence of military castles such as the Garda Lake region 
(Brogiolo and Ibsen 2011). 


No completely satisfying explanation of this huge investment in churches during the Jus- 
tinianic period has yet been put forth. Were they designed to create social peace after a 
terrible war that lasted more than twenty years and devastated large areas of the coun- 
try? Do these churches have anything to do with the Lombard menace? Or was it only a 
question of propaganda in order to show the local and _ .573) barbarian populations the 
economic and administrative strengths of the Eastern Roman Empire? 


Conclusions 


Written and archaeological evidence of Late Roman and Early Medieval churches is at 
once both the most important witness and the clearest testimony to the many transforma- 
tion processes experienced by Late Roman and Early Medieval populations, whether 
elites or common people. 


The elites, however, had a strong motivation to do what they could to get past internal 
conflicts. Such conflicts were particularly acute in the period considered here, before the 
Constantinian religious peace. In this period the conflicts between Arians and Catholics 
led to the formation of two distinct ecclesiastical networks, maintained in Italy until the 
end of the seventh century. Unlike Gaul, where the conversion of the Franks took place 
from the end of the fifth century, and Spain, where the Visigoths converted to Catholicism 
a century later, the Lombards maintained a differentiated religion for a longer period, 
perhaps in part because they were opposed to the Eastern Roman Byzantines in an Italy 
split politically and crossed by divisions among the Christian faithful. As we have seen, it 
is not easy to analyze Arianism from an archaeological point of view, but this does not 
mean we should avoid or ignore such an important subject. 


Another critical problem for the archaeology of Italian churches (but possibly also com- 
mon to other areas; for Spain, see Chavarría Arnau, Chapter 32) is the difficulty in estab- 
lishing precise chronologies and, in consequence, historical interpretations that may be 
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probable but not certain. The result is that too often we cannot attribute an important 
church to a precise historical context. 


In the first decades of the twenty-first century we have entered a new period of reflec- 
tion, in which sectarian divisions between “Christianists” and “medievalists” in Italy seem 
to have been mostly overcome, thanks in part to the development of a joint project, 
CARE, which has opened new, unexpected lines of research. Three such avenues for re- 
search can be proposed: 


1. For many years archaeologists have focused their research on churches in the cities 
and, in the countryside, the relationships between Late Roman churches and villas. It is 
time to accept that the countryside included other kinds of settlements and administra- 
tive structures (vici, mansiones, praetoria, etc.; see Goffredo and Volpe 2015 and Volpe 
and Turchiano 2010, both on the specific case of Apulia) that underwent different 
processes of evolution during this period, probably in a much more active way than villas, 
which generally seem to have been abandoned between the fifth and the sixth centuries. 
A better understanding of how rural property (private, public, and imperial/royal) was 
managed and how it passed .574) through different hands (from the emperor to the 
church, or to the barbarians, or to private citizens) is also of primary interest in the study 
of the transformation of rural settlements and the churches linked to them during this pe- 
riod. 


In the cities also, a better understanding of what happened to public spaces and public 
buildings (including but not restricted to pagan temples) is necessary to reconstruct the 
ways bishops acquired spaces in the city. These spaces, frequently of significant size, 
were required not only for the construction of episcopal churches and their annexes but 
also for suburban Christian cemeteries, as the written sources record from the third cen- 
tury. Space was also needed for industrial quarters linked to churches and monasteries, 
which were connected to the bishop through the many roles and functions that ecclesias- 
tical authorities played during this period (for Italy, see, e.g., Lizzi Testa 1989). 


2. Thanks to the development of a fruitful relationship between archaeology, anthropolo- 
gy, and biology, cemeteries linked to Italian Late Antique and Early Medieval churches 
are today an important source of information for understanding the function of the 
church and the characteristics of the population linked to these churches (e.g., Bedini et 
al. 1997; Bedini and Bertoldi 2007; Mazzucchi et al. 2009, 2014). Not only can we under- 
stand the presence and distribution of men, women, and children in the spaces of the 
churches and their cemeteries, but we may also be able to gain insights into their physi- 
cal characteristics, health status, and diet, and consequently information about the dy- 
namics of economic exploitation of the surrounding territory (see Fox and Tritsaroli, 
Chapter 6). However, it is important to keep in mind that, at least in the countryside, 
churches were only one of many possible locations where Late Roman and Early Medieval 
populations chose to be buried, and therefore it is important to compare results with oth- 
er kinds of cemeteries located in the same territory (Chavarría Arnau 2018). 
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3. Finally, the most interesting perspective, as mentioned, is to study the network of 
churches not just as a category on its own but in relation to other elements of a certain 
period, including road systems, settlements, and productive activities. With such a per- 
spective, it is possible to understand why churches were founded and why some were 
preserved up to today while the history of other buildings was arrested at a certain mo- 
ment and can be only be rediscovered through archaeological research. 
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Notes: 


(1) On the origins of the discipline, see the papers published in European Journal of Post- 
Classical Archaeologies 1 (2011); for a comparison between the methods and evolution of 
Christian and medieval archaeology, see Fiocchi Nicolai 2014. 


(2) It is beyond the scope of this chapter to list all the sites that have been discovered or 
restudied recently. Scientific advances and syntheses of major excavations as well as re- 
gional syntheses have been published in the Congresses of International or National 
Christian Archaeology, the Congresses of Medieval Archaeology, the Rivista di Archeolo- 
gia Cristiana (although that journal is mostly dedicated to the archaeology of catacombs), 
and the IRCLAMA journal Hortus Artium Medievalium. 


(3) Among other episodes, there is the story of the Emperor Diocletian destroying a 
church in Nicomedia (Porfirius, Against the Christians, frag. 76; Lactantius, Death of the 
Persecutors 12.3-4). 


(4) The main study, Cecchelli and Bertelli 1989, is based on the seminal work by Zeiller 
(1905). In Lusuardi Siena (1992), a seminal work about the role of aristocracies and bish- 
ops in the construction of churches in the Ostrogothic kingdom, there are very few men- 
tions of the subject of Arianism. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Based on recent archaeological excavations, this chapter presents an overview of the 
Christianization of Gaul through buildings and topography. Over the last few decades, our 
knowledge of the organization of episcopal complexes in cities and funerary areas has 
been significantly advanced despite the small number of artifacts, many of which are 
poorly dated. The study of Christianization in the countryside is a more recent develop- 
ment, even though many Roman villas reused by churches in the Early Middle Ages have 
been excavated. New research shows the greater complexity of the situation, including 
settlement forms beyond villas and a variety of churches such as episcopal relays, funer- 
ary churches, and monasteries. 


Keywords: Gaul, Christianization, cities, countryside, church, episcopal complex, funerary area 


Introduction 


THE Christianization of Gaul in France has primarily been a subject matter for 
historians.! Msgr. Duchesne, a late nineteenth-century priest and historian, was the first 
to consider Christianity as a topic of scientific research, in his critical reading of Early 
Christian texts (Duchesne 1889). Research into the Christianization of Gaul has since con- 
tinued to exploit the same corpus of texts, mostly composed of narratives of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, such as those of Gregory of Tours or Venantius Fortunatus, or the vita 
of Didier of Cahors. Earlier interpretations are now more nuanced or have been complete- 
ly overturned by newer approaches, particularly when applied to hagiography. Our knowl- 
edge of early Christian times in Gaul has also been significantly advanced by expanding 
the sources considered through Christian epigraphy and archaeology. 
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In France, rescue archaeology in rural and urban contexts over the last two decades has 
vastly increased the number of excavations and our knowledge about Christianization 
(Figure 30.1). It has served to complement earlier scholarship based on the excavation of 
famous sites such as the necropolis of Civaux, excavated in the 1960s, the cathedral com- 
plex of Geneva, studied in the 1970s (Bonnet 2012), or the abbey of Saint-Germain Aux- 
erre, excavated in the 1990s (Sapin 2000). We now have a better understanding of the 
first Christian institutions in all their complexity. More recently, the development of a 
monumental archaeology of preserved buildings has added a new dimension to knowl- 
edge based on excavation alone. 


1 A ga” 
"— ora 
\ 1 > 


Figure 30.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of the former province of Gaul, 
based on Natural Earth Data, and the Ancient World 
Mapping Center: “Mod Elevation,” http:// 
awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


(p. 582) Research has advanced so quickly that publication has hardly kept abreast of new 
discoveries. The collection Topographie chrétienne des cités de la Gaule des origines au 
milieu du VIIIe s. provides an inventory of current knowledge about early Christianity in 
France in fifteen volumes plus an additional volume with updates (Prévot, Gaillard, and 
Gauthier 1972-2012). The collection Les premiers monuments chrétiens de la France, 
which has not yet been concluded, offers an inventory of architectural and archaeological 
sources (Duval 1995-2000). The Corpus Architecturae Religiosae Europeae (IV-X Saec.) 
(CARE) project aims for a similar objective but a broader scope (Europe). Nevertheless, 
syntheses of the material remains of early Christianity remain rare, and earlier syntheses 
such as Naissance des arts chrétiens (Duval and Picard 1991) are now out of date. There 
are, however, numerous monographic and regional publications as well as recently pub- 
lished conference proceedings that present interesting overviews, including the latest ar- 
chaeological discoveries (see, e.g., Gaillard 2014; Paris-Poulain et al. 2009). 


(p. 583) The excavations associated with rescue archaeology in urban or rural areas have 
helped to clarify local ecclesiastical establishment along with the architecture of monu- 
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ments and necropoleis. Recent research has shown Christianization as a long-term 
process that spread unevenly across Gaul (see, e.g., Delaplace 2005). However, nothing is 
currently known before the persecution in 177 in Lyon and Vienna; furthermore, these 
early Christian communities in Gaul disappear from the textual record after the episco- 
pate of Irenaeus of Lyon, and we have no archaeological remains nor a time frame for the 
events around their disappearance. 


The fourth century provides us with the first good glimpse of early Christian Gaul and its 
ecclesiastical structures. The list of participants at the Council of Arles in 314, for exam- 
ple, shows forty-three cities represented by either a bishop or a cleric, and suggests a 
strong representation of communities from cities in the Rhóne valley but none from cities 
in central, western, or northern Gaul (with the exception of Rouen). Archaeological evi- 
dence for early Christianity in Gaul also begins to appear in the early fourth century. Lit- 
erature indicates that the first monastery in Gaul was established in the mid-fourth centu- 
ry, but its archaeological existence has been difficult to pin down. While material evi- 
dence for Christianity begins in the early fourth century, rural areas see a later develop- 
ment (the sixth and seventh centuries), with a rhythm that varies from region to region. 


The Christianization of Gaul shaped the landscape and influenced social behavior from its 
beginning in the fourth century. The main event in the process is certainly the develop- 
ment of the cult of the saints, attested in Gaul since the early fifth century, and revolving 
around the veneration of the martyrs and holy men of Lyon and Vienna, great personas 
such as Martin of Tours or bishops buried in suburban basilicas. Christianity undoubtedly 
left its mark on Gaul between the fourth and eighth centuries and was well integrated 
within Gallo-Roman society by Late Antiquity. Christian behaviors of the Early Middle 
Ages appear to rest significantly on those of Gallo-Roman society. 


Christians in the Cities 


From the fourth century, the relation between the Gallic bishop and the city was so strong 
that the status civitas could be assigned to any location where a bishop resided (Prévot 
2003). This is the case, for example, in the territory of Helviens, of which Alba was the 
capital until the beginning of the fifth century. The first bishops of Helviens settled in this 
city, and their presence explains the remains of an early cathedral there. During the fifth 
century, the transfer of the episcopal see to Viviers—a little village more than 10 kilome- 
ters from Alba—elevated the status of that community to civitas. There are some excep- 
tions to this relationship between a bishop's residence and the status of cities. According 
to Gregory of Tours, the castrum of Dijon did not receive the status of civitas in the sixth 
century even though bishops of Langres had usually resided there since the late fifth cen- 
tury (1996, III.19). Nonetheless, the civitates generally were the first to receive bishops 
and cathedrals. 


(p.584) During the period when the first bishops were installed, the cities of Gaul were si- 
multaneously undergoing major changes. At least partly in response to the third-century 
crisis, defensive walls were built around most cities, with the materials obtained by dis- 
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mantling public monuments such as temples. These changes did not, however, alter the 
marked separation that existed in Gallo-Roman cities between the worlds of the living and 
the dead. In the city (within the perimeter wall), the cathedral complex had an important 
role in the liturgy of the living through baptism and the Eucharist, among other rites. In 
the suburbium (outside of the wall, beyond the populated areas), the cult of the dead de- 
veloped around the necropoleis and funerary basilicas. 


The Cathedral Complex 


Cathedrals were initially built next to city walls. While this may in part relate to the avail- 
ability of space, this location also literally reinforced the wall and symbolically protected 
the city through the relics within the church (Guyon 2006, 95). Thus, early cathedrals, 
such as those in Metz, Toulouse, Grenoble, Tours, and Angers, typically stood close to the 
city walls (Figure 30.2). In a few cities, however, the cathedral complex was (p. 585) 
placed at the center of the city, sometimes in the location of the forum, such as at Fréjus 
and Reims (Gauthier 2012). 


Figure 30.2 Christian buildings in the city of Tours 
around 600 CE. 


(CITERES-LAT—ToToPI) 


Archaeological investigations have shown that the cathedral itself formed one part of a 
complex of buildings with both religious and domestic functions. The religious function of 
the cathedral expressed itself in its baptistery, annexes, portico, and atria. Domestic 
buildings are less well documented by archaeology, but textual and archaeological evi- 
dence suggests that the cathedral included the bishop’s residence (domus episcopalis) 
and the living quarters of the priests and deacons who assisted the bishop in his religious 
and administrative activities. Domestic buildings were often accompanied by small orato- 
ries, such as the one that Gregory built in his residence in Tours. 
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Cathedrals, once established, rarely moved within their urban settings. A notable excep- 
tion is the first cathedral complex in Aix-en-Provence, which was constructed in the west- 
ern part of the ancient city and transferred eastward between the sixth and ninth cen- 
turies to the location of the former forum (Prévot 2003, 23). Whether the cathedral in Ar- 
les moved is a disputed question that depends on interpreting different evidence. Accord- 
ing to the sixth-century source Vita Caesarii, the first cathedral there was built in the 
fourth century in the southeast corner of the earlier city wall and was later moved to the 
city center in the early fifth century, near the location of the current St. Trophime’s 
Cathedral; the original cathedral location was reused to establish a nunnery. Recent exca- 
vations, however, have revealed the eastern part of a large church discovered near the 
city wall, and Heijmans has suggested that this likely corresponds to the cathedral de- 
spite the late date of the associated artifacts (first half of the sixth century). He has ar- 
gued that the transfer of the cathedral to the city center necessarily took place after 750 
(Heijmans 2014, 161-68). 


Around 150 cathedral complexes are known from Gaul, but only a few have been excavat- 
ed. Later cathedrals typically occupy the same sites as earlier ones, which creates prob- 
lems for the interpretation of phases. Despite these difficulties, our knowledge continues 
to progress and is much more detailed than it was a generation ago. 


The Cathedral 


The layout of all cathedrals follows the model of the basilica used throughout the Roman 
world: a vast rectangular volume with one or more naves surmounted by a timber roof 
that ended on the east side with an apse, sometimes preceded by a transept. These build- 
ings could host the entire Christian community. Written sources and archaeological re- 
mains indicate that dioceses often contained not just one cathedral but sometimes two or 
even three churches. Neither the basilica model nor the phenomenon of double churches 
is unique to Gaul, however, although, in Gaul, double churches are commonly built paral- 
lel to each other, unlike some eastern Mediterranean cathedral complexes. The best-docu- 
mented example of a double church in a cathedral complex come from Geneva. Charles 
Bonnet’s (2012) excavations have made it possible to follow its changing plan from the 
fourth century through the Carolingian period. An architectural complex was constructed 
in the middle of the fourth century that consisted of a large cathedral built on the simple 
basilica model, which included a baptistery and many annexes that he interpreted as 
housing for the clerics (Bonnet 2012). Early in the fifth .586 century, a second church 
of the same dimensions was built to the south of this complex, the baptistery was en- 
larged, and receiving rooms were built near the second church. Various embellishments 
were added during the fifth and sixth centuries, and in the seventh century a new church 
was built to the east of the baptistery between the two earlier sanctuaries. The last 
church was enlarged through successive expansions at the expense of the baptistery and 
the fourth-century buildings (Figure 30.3). 
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Figure 30.3 Plans of the episcopal complex of Gene- 
va. Top left: around 350-400 CE. Top right: in the 
fifth century. Bottom left: in the sixth century. Bottom 
right: between the seventh and eighth centuries. 


(Bonnet and Santschi 2012, figs. 5, 6, 7 and 8) 


Scholars have advanced several explanations for such double churches. Some are no 
longer considered viable, such as the seasonal alteration between summer-use and win- 
ter-use churches, or the reservation of one edifice for the exclusive use of the bishop and 
the other for the community (Duval and Caillet 1996). It now seems likely that the build- 
ings had complementary functions, one devoted to the celebration of the Sunday ©. 587) 
liturgy and the Eucharist, the other serving as a reliquary church or maybe devoted to the 
cult of the martyrs (Duval and Caillet 1996). 


The Baptisteries 


After the cathedral, the baptistery is the other main building of the cathedral complex. It 
is a prestigious construction, due to the solemnity of baptism, which until the sixth centu- 
ry was only given by immersion to adults at specific times of the liturgical calendar. The 
position of the baptistery relative to the cathedral is variable: it can be between two 
churches, as in Geneva or Lyon; to the south of the whole, as in Aix-en-Provence; to the 
north, as in Cimiez; or to the west, as in Fréjus. In general, the baptistery is an indepen- 
dent but not isolated building. It is surrounded by a courtyard and a portico as well as by 
annexes that were used for pre-baptismal rites. 


The study of baptisteries in Gaul shows that the oldest constructions tended to be small 
buildings with an orientation determined by the original urban fabric, as is the case in 
Geneva, Lyon, and Poitiers, where the baptisteries were all built in the later fourth centu- 
ry. At Lyon, the baptistery dedicated to St. John remained in use until the eighth century 
(Reynaud 1998). It included a large rectangular room, 12.00 by 9.50 meters, with an apse 
in the east and adjoining rooms that probably served for changing. The baptismal font 
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consisted of an octagonal pool (3.66 m outside diameter) enclosed by a massive circular 
masonry wall 5 meters in diameter. An aqueduct supplied the pool with water, which was 
discharged by lead pipes, while a hypocaust system heated the entire building. Octagonal 
pools, such as the one at Lyon, appear only at the end of the fourth century. Older pools 
were mostly square or rectangular, and sometimes of great size, such as the one at Trier, 
with its 8-meter sides. 


Baptisteries became larger and more complex during the fifth and sixth centuries. Rec- 
tangular, octagonal, or cruciform buildings usually covered areas between 100 and 200 
square meters, like those in Nevers, Aix, and Grenoble, but could be much larger—the 
one in Marseille has sides of 25 meters. After the sixth century, the smaller size of build- 
ings and the use of baptismal fonts instead of pools reflects a shift in emphasis to child 
baptism instead of the adult catechumenate (Reynaud 2012, 413). Thus, by the end of the 
sixth century, baptisteries began to lose their original function and importance, and most 
were transformed into chapel annexes. However, some buildings from this period are pre- 
served for various reasons related to local factors, especially in southeast Gaul (Boissavit- 
Camus 2014). 


The Episcopal Residences 


In addition to the church and baptistery, other buildings in the cathedral complex func- 
tioned as residences for the bishop and his clerics as well as the episcopal administration. 
While these buildings appear periodically in texts, few have been documented through ar- 
chaeological excavation. Late Antique authors note buildings such as an episcopal school 
and the xenodochium, a hospital for the sick, the poor, and travelers (Boissavit-Camus 
1998, 82). The domus episcopi is better known by archaeology. It includes ceremonial 
rooms and the apartments of the bishop, complemented by a ©. 588) private oratory. One 
of the earliest examples in Gaul known from archaeology is the bishop’s residence in 
Geneva, which was located on the east side of the cathedral. The building consisted of a 
vast reception room heated by a hypocaust system and decorated by a floor mosaic (Bon- 
net 2012). 


An excavation conducted at Autun in the early 2000s exposed a vast monumental complex 
built during the fourth century and showing no associations with an earlier domus 
(Balcon-Berry and Berry 2014). The size of the room may have exceeded 100 square me- 
ters. From the quality of the construction (including opus signinum) and its proximity to 
the cathedral, the researchers interpreted their discovery as the aula of the domus epis- 
copi. The architectural complex certainly continued to the south and east, probably with 
an opus sectile floor. Episcopal residences in Fréjus and Aix-en-Provence are also known 
through archaeology and were similarly located close to the cathedral. 


In Geneva, several heated rooms located east of the baptistery correspond to a residential 
quarter belonging to the cathedral complex (Bonnet 2012). Their exact function is not 
certain, but they extend along either side of a large room that could have served as a tri- 
clinium. This example suggests that members of the religious community would meet in 
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the middle of the cathedral complex for a common meal close to the church and the epis- 
copal residence. 


Mausolea and Funerary Basilicas 


According to Lorans, the founding of funerary basilicas in the suburbs of Gallic cities pro- 
ceeded in two primary ways between the fourth and sixth centuries (Lorans 2000). A 
basilica could be established within a former cemetery, on a mausoleum built over the re- 
mains of a saint, a memoria, or relics. Alternatively, but less frequently, the basilica could 
be established ex nihilo in a space without funerary function but still in association with 
relics. In both situations, Christians desired to be buried near holy tombs or relics accord- 
ing to the ad sanctos burial principle, one of the essential elements of early Christianity 
(Brown 1981). 


Mausolea 


Despite the Frankish conquest of Gaul in the late fifth century, the Roman tradition of 
burying the dead outside the city, mostly along main roads, persisted in the following cen- 
turies. Martyrs, bishops, and confessors were buried like the rest of the population, in 
necropoleis outside the sacred boundary of the city. Beginning in the fourth century, the 
graves of persons considered saints were set apart with memorials, which were later en- 
hanced by mausolea. These were initially rather simple monuments, square or rectangu- 
lar in shape and sometimes with an apse, such as the one discovered at St. Just in Lyon 
(Reynaud 1998, 233). 


Funerary Basilicas 


In some cases, mausolea were later replaced by a funerary basilica that served the pur- 
pose of organizing the cult of the saint; the one erected by Clovis on the mausoleum 

(p. 589) of St. Genevieve offers a good example (Vita S. Genovefae). Archaeological evi- 
dence has shown that the plan and structure of funerary basilicas did not differ much 
from those of the cathedral complex except in their smaller size. The largest funerary 
basilicas include a transept, such as the basilica of St. Laurent de Choulans, built in the 
late fifth or early sixth century (Reynaud 1998, 161) (Figure 30.4). 
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Figure 30.4 Reconstruction of St. Laurent in Lyon 
during the fifth-sixth century. 


(Reynaud 1998, fig. 136) 


Because funerary basilicas were built to organize the cult of saints, their construction did 
not always lead to destruction of the mausolea that preceded them. On the contrary, the 
latter were sometimes incorporated into the basilicas. At St. Pierre in Vienna, a large 
basilica built in the fifth century was organized according to the original position of the 
oratory: its eastern part was preserved, surrounded by a gallery forming an atrium be- 
yond the apse of the new basilica (Jannet-Vallat 1995). 


A few funerary basilicas in Gaul have a central organization. The best-known example 
from archaeological investigations is the church of St. Laurent in Grenoble (Colardelle 
2008). The basilica was built in a necropolis on the right bank of the Isére River near an 
arrangement of several funerary structures. One of these rectangular mausolea, vaulted 
and decorated with murals, was integrated into a large rectangular basilica between 375 
and 450. In the sixth century a cruciform church was built against the eastern ©. 590) 
wall of the mausoleum; each arm of the church has three apses except the one on the side 
of the former funerary building. Its construction on sloping ground allowed for the devel- 
opment of a crypt under the eastern part of the upper church, which could be accessed 
from symmetrical staircases to the north and south. Although this plan is uncommon, oth- 
er examples are known, such as in the mausoleum of Galla Placidia in Ravenna. 


Nevertheless, not all mausolea were converted to basilicas, despite their architectural 
quality. For instance, the Hypogeum of the Dunes at Poitiers, discovered in 1878, presents 
a rich sculpted decoration and funerary arrangements such as an arcosolium, an altar, 
and many inscriptions, but it was never transformed into a basilica (La Croix 1883). This 
small, semi-underground building was accessed by stairs that opened onto a barrel-vault- 
ed room. The inscription on the doorjamb mentions the presence of the tomb of Melle- 
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baude, probably a prelate appointed to administer a suburban basilica (Palazzo-Bertholon 
and Treffort 2010). 


Some funerary basilicas in the suburbium were built ex nihilo with a funerary function. In 
this way, according to Gregory of Tours (1996, IV.20), King Childebert built the basilica of 
St. Vincent in the mid-sixth century on the left bank of the Seine in Paris. This church re- 
placed the Holy Apostles basilica as the main funerary church of the Merovingian kings, 
beginning with the burial of Childebert himself. Other important figures of the kingdom 
were buried there, including Germain, the bishop of Paris from whom the St. Vincent 
basilica takes its name. 


Christianization of the Countryside 


The Christianization of the rural world has been subject to less research than cities, 
which are documented by many more texts and preserved monuments. Written sources 
show clearly that over the course of the sixth and seventh centuries, the campaigns of 
bishops extended Christianity through the countryside (Delaplace 2005). In some cases, 
priests from rural settlements received the right to replace the bishop in his religious 
tasks, including celebrating Mass, delivering sermons, and administering important 
sacraments such as baptism. Rural churches also sometimes received financial autonomy 
from the bishop. Recent research and Late Antique texts show that several categories of 
rural churches existed in a hierarchy that was loose, changing, and difficult to define 
(Schneider 2014). Indeed, in only a few cases were churches administered by an arch- 
priest placed in charge of the priests of smaller churches in the area. 


Rescue archaeology has helped to better understand some situations. For example, in 
northern France archaeologists have discovered several rural buildings, including wood- 
en churches and many domestic structures, that help explain the physical relationship be- 
tween rural settlement, place of worship, and cemetery. However, enough remains un- 
known about Christianity in the countryside, despite several important excavations, 

(p. 591) that it is premature to propose a model for the Christianization of rural Gaul. 
Problems of interpretation follow our poor knowledge of settlement systems and the sig- 
nificant differences between regions and cities (Schneider 2014). 


In Villages and Castra 


Recent archaeological research has led to a reevaluation of the importance of small towns 
and villages in the organization of rural space over the course of Antiquity and Early Mid- 
dle Ages. These have forced us to reconsider the simplistic model that comprises simply 
cities and villas. 


Christianization of Small Towns 


In many small towns of Gaul, the bishop’s role was probably delegated to priests, but in 
some places the episcopal involvement was more pronounced. From his excavations and 
study, Sébastien Bully proposed that the monastery of Luxeuil, founded in the seventh 
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century, evolved from an ephemeral bishopric and early Christian complex of the fifth to 
sixth century (Bully et al. 2014). If some small towns were used as ephemeral episcopal 
sees, others, such as Albi, were more permanent. 


Some sites, such as La Gravette at LIsle-Jourdain, suggest a closer relationship between 
the baptistery and funerary spaces (Cazes 1996). The excavation of La Gravette, conduct- 
ed in the 1990s, only partially revealed the configuration of this roadside settlement 35 
kilometers south of Toulouse. Investigations revealed the presence of a funerary church 
with a rectangular apse, built in the first half of the fifth century, and a baptistery to the 
southeast, in a building similar in size to the one containing the baptismal pool; construc- 
tion techniques and artifacts in the baptistery date its construction to the fifth century. 
The church at Roujan-Medilianum, excavated by Colin and Schneider, presents a similar 
case of a link between the religious complex (including a baptistery) and a funerary build- 
ing. In these two sites, the connection with the episcopate is not certain, but is probable 
(Colin et al. 2007). 


The Christian construction of church, funerary buildings, and baptistery in such small 
towns parallels the association of these same types of buildings in cities. While this pat- 
tern is still poorly documented in the countryside, it is clearly more common than schol- 
ars once thought. As archaeological data continue to accumulate for these areas, they 
serve to illustrate the diversity of solutions adopted in the establishment of Christianity. 


In Castra 


The castra represents a type of settlement perched on a hillside or characterized by a for- 
tification. The importance of this form of settlement has been underestimated for a long 
time. Recent research indicates it became more important over the course of the fifth and 
sixth centuries and also that castra were neither safety shelters nor military camps. Ar- 
chaeology thus provides us a different view of these centers. 


(p.592) (p.593) In Gaul, the best-documented castrum is certainly Roc de Pampelune in 
Argelliers (Hérault), excavated by Schneider between 1999 and 2005 (Schneider 2014, 
434-38). Occupation began there at the end of the fifth century, apparently for artisanal 
rather than military purposes, as the presence of many structures related to iron metal- 
lurgy suggests. On a rocky outcrop, a wall encloses the site where the headland was occu- 
pied by an ecclesial complex with a long building on the east that probably served as a 
residence for the clergy (Figure 30.5). This complex was quite simple: it consisted of a 
modest church built in the mid-sixth century with a rectangular nave 10.25 by 5.20 me- 
ters, a rectangular apse, and a single annex on each side. The baptistery occupied a 40- 
square-meter room to the west as an extension of the nave. Schneider has proposed 
(2014) that the castrum included a second church outside the wall that had a funerary 
use. This church was probably in the cemetery, close to a gate, as in urban Christian 
topography in Gaul. 
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Figure 30.5 Plans of the site of the Roc de Pam- 
pelune: (a) the entire castrum; (b) detail of the 
church. 


(After Schneider 2014, fig. 4) 


Excavations of Roc de Pampelune, in short, show that the ecclesial complex was an impor- 
tant element of settlement during the sixth century. The presence of the baptistery raises 
the question of how the bishop was involved in the complex’s foundation—whether he ini- 
tiated it or stepped in later. According to Schneider, the contemporary abandonment of 
church and houses and the rapid loss of memory of this religious place show that the 
church was not strongly integrated into the episcopal network, which probably suggests 
that the bishop was not especially involved in its creation (Schneider 2014, 434-38). 


While the church was interested in the preexisting administrative organization of territo- 
ries, the political and material realities in Gaul were more complex and changed through- 
out the Early Middle Ages. 


Private and Public Churches in the Villas 


In early Christian Gaul, authors such as Paulinus of Nola and Venantius Fortunatus distin- 
guish two categories of ecclesial buildings associated with villas: episcopal (or public) 
churches and private oratories. In fact, in rural areas, churches associated with villas cor- 
respond to various dispositions and functions difficult to categorize and interpret, which 
helps to explain why the Christianization of villa culture between the fourth and seventh 
centuries remains difficult to understand (Codou and Colin 2007). Many villa excavations 
have, however, indirectly helped to document funerary and/or religious reuses during the 
Early Middle Ages. 
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Public Churches 


Public churches are buildings with ecclesial status used mainly in the celebration of the 
Eucharist by priests and often associated with a baptistery. Their identification is based 
primarily on the size and plan of the building, and on the absence of graves during the 
earliest periods. The presence of a baptismal pool may also be used in their identification. 
These buildings were clearly used as relays of the episcopal authority in the rural world 
and most of the time were probably established by the bishop on an estate belonging to 
the church. However, it is also possible that their installations reflect the initiatives 

(p. 594) of rich Christians who constructed these kinds of buildings on their own personal 
estates. As episcopal relays, these churches were built as far as necessary from the capi- 
tal of the diocese to better accommodate the population. Their installation on a communi- 
cation axis was paramount. 


One example of a public church of this kind has been identified in Loupian less than a 
kilometer from a Roman villa. The church was built with a unique nave that ended in an 
apse, which was established at the beginning of the fifth century. To the north a baptis- 
tery was identified by its hexagonal pool in association with a small bath complex proba- 
bly destined for the preparation of catechumens (Pellecuer and Schneider 2005, 100- 
105). 


Even if the plans for these churches vary, they all associate a unique nave and an annex 
comprising the baptistery, and they were created to host the Christian community. For 
this reason, they tend to be bigger than oratories built in villas. The naves are long (about 
20 meters), and the surface of the baptisteries varies between 35 and 45 square meters. 
These churches and baptisteries are nevertheless more modest than those of episcopal 
groups in cities. 


Each case is unique and deserves detailed study. In 2012, a new study of the church of St. 
Martin in Moissac completely revised the history of this building, which used to be inter- 
preted as a private oratory (Lefebvre 2014). It is now certain that the building represents 
a Roman bath that remained active until its transformation into a church around the sixth 
century. While disconnected from the villa, the whole bath complex was well preserved in 
the plan of successive churches. Because no grave can be associated with the church be- 
fore the tenth century, it did not initially have a funerary role, but was evidently a public 
church with a baptistery located south of the nave. It was probably linked with the parish 
demarcating the grouping of the graves around the church. 


Private Oratories 


Private oratories correspond to small chapels built by rich Christians initially for personal 
use in their villas. These constructions were not initiated by the bishop and are indepen- 
dent. They do not originally seem to have had a funerary function, which marks a later 
development. Of the oratories known through archaeological excavation, the site of Géou 
at Labastide-d'Armagnac is salient (Bost et al. 1977). The site is a big villa known since 
the nineteenth century and excavated in the 1960s and 1970s. While the excavation was 
well done, the research presents numerous gaps. For example, the chronology is uncer- 
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tain because of the dating methods available at the time and the stratigraphic interpreta- 
tion of the construction itself. A new study proposes to review the initial interpretations 
(Colin 2008, 80-91). The small oratory corresponds to a reorganization of part of the villa 
connected to a gallery under the actual church. The church was constructed at the same 
time that the oratory was transformed into a funerary chapel. 


Séviac in Montréal-du-Gers is another famous example of a private oratory (Lapart and 
Paillet 1996). The modestly constructed church (nave of 4.75 m and apse of 3.35 m) was 
well integrated into the preexisting villa, which continued to be used (at least partially). 
The interpretations and dating again are not certain given the nature of the excavation. 
There are questions, for example, whether the room with a double .595) apse (Colin 
2008, 124-27) represents a fountain or a baptistery. Moreover, an oratory built east of 
this room, probably toward the end of the fifth century (Figure 30.6), was coupled a short 
time later with another church built on its eastern end. In the sixth century, these two 
buildings functioned together in a complementary way, but only the easternmost church, 
associated with a contemporary necropolis, remained in use during the seventh and pos- 
sibly eighth centuries. The contemporary use of two churches could mirror that of a dou- 
ble church, better known in cities, but it is difficult to imagine this form being adapted to 
a purely private situation, even considering that the villa belonged to the bishop (Lapart 
and Paillet 1996). This example highlights the difficulties of interpreting and dating, but 
also underscores the many transformations possible in a single site and different uses of a 
church through time. 


Figure 30.6 Plans of the villa of Séviac: (a) at the 
end of the fifth century; (b) in the seventh century. 


(After Jean-Louis Paillet, Architecte dplg, IRAA-CN- 
RS-AMU (Lapart and Paillet 1996)) 


Funerary Churches Associated from the Beginning with a Necropolis 


Archaeology frequently shows that some villas or parts of villas were abandoned and re- 
occupied by necropoleis starting in the fifth century. In the case of the villa of Valentine, a 
mausoleum sheltered a particular grave in the necropolis that covered the former villa 
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(Colin 2008, 55-80). In a second phase, the mausoleum was transformed .596) into a 
Christian building. This transformation of a pagan mausoleum into a church is undoubt- 
edly linked to the conversion of the master of the villa or his family to Christianity. In this 
case, one can see the simultaneous foundation of a private church and a funerary church. 


There are other examples, however, in which rural churches have no relationship with a 
villa. In many cases, churches were constructed over an ancient religious site that later 
served as a necropolis and eventually attracted the Christian worship building. Such 
changes may reflect aristocratic conversions of funerary space, as Cartron and Castex 
demonstrated with their excavation of the site of La Chapelle in Jau-Dignac-et-Loirac 
(Cartron and Castex 2009). This church consisted of a nave and a square apse built in the 
late sixth century on a pagan temple abandoned two centuries earlier. Inside the church, 
several sarcophagi appear directly related to its construction, suggesting that it most 
likely served as a mausoleum for a family of local landowners. At St. Georges de 
Boscherville the purpose of the church and the necropolis is more difficult to identify. 
Here, a small wooden pagan temple was built in the second century, abandoned in the 
fourth century, and then reused in the seventh century at the time the funerary chapel 
and cemetery were built (Le Maho 1998, 329). 


These last two examples show how churches and burial spaces could reoccupy and reuse 
ruined buildings. The intentional reuse of former sites is understandable because of these 
sites’ contemporary role as markers in the landscape. While these cases are varied, they 
nevertheless demonstrate the importance of considering multiple conditions that may be 
responsible for the establishment of a church. These include the reuse of an older site or 
ruins, and the presence or absence of tombs and their chronology relative to the church 
or the chapel. Churches need not be contemporary with cemeteries; in some instances 
the cemetery is established first, followed later by the church. 


Questions about the First Monasteries 


Written sources show the diversity of organizations adopted by the first monastic commu- 
nities established in Gaul during the fourth century. However, the topographical and ar- 
chitectural expression of early monastic communities is largely unknown because of the 
limits of archaeological excavations and the successive medieval reconstructions that 
have tended to obscure older remains. 


Monasteries, like churches, were located in both urban and rural places. In the cities, 
they could be installed inside the wall (e.g., the Holy Cross Abbey in Poitiers) or in the 
suburbium (e.g., St. Julien in Tours). In rural areas they often took over earlier construc- 
tions. Several early foundation texts indicate many new monasteries in the seventh centu- 
ry, but most were short-lived. Written sources highlight two forms of monastic life: 
eremitism and communal. 


Marmoutier was one of the first monasteries founded in Gaul, and it is known both from 
texts and from recent excavations (Lorans 2012). The creation of the monastery at the 
end of the fourth century follows a model identified elsewhere: the monastery of .597) 
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Ligugé, near Poitiers (also founded by Martin), which was built on the site of an ancient 
villa. At Marmoutier, the community settled near Martin, the bishop of Tours, only 2 kilo- 
meters from the city on the opposite bank of the Loire River. In the beginning, the monks 
lived along the hillside of the Loire River, around and probably inside a Roman building 
that was not abandoned. The site was far from the physical or spiritual “desert” present- 
ed in texts. 


Excavations in the monastery of Lerins, founded by Honorat at the beginning of the fifth 
century, has contributed much to scholarship of early monasticism in Gaul (Codou 2014). 
However, it is the topography of the nunnery of Hamage that is best known due to the 
well-preserved structures discovered during excavations between 1991 and 2002 (Louis 
2014). That convent was founded in the seventh century in the Scarpe Valley on a virgin 
site, which formed a rectangle about 35 by 70 meters. An enclosure surrounded with 
fences, and moats on at least two sides marked the boundary of the site. Louis identified 
structures corresponding to the first buildings of the monastery: circular or quadrangular 
cells about 5 meters square built of wood on dry-stone foundations (Figure 30.7). The arti- 
facts were both plentiful and of good quality, reflecting the comfort in which this commu- 
nity of nuns from the aristocracy lived. The church of St. Pierre was located further north, 
outside the limit of the excavation. 


Figure 30.7 Reconstruction of the quadrangular 
cells in the monastery of Hamage. 


(E. Louis © CAD-Arkeos (Louis 2014, fig. 2)) 


The establishment and topography of the monastery of Luxeuil were different. Partial ex- 
cavations confirm that Colombanus founded the monastery in the seventh century, 

(p. 598) reusing a church probably located in the walls of the castrum of the ancient town, 
about 50 meters from a funerary church that also stood outside the walls (Bully et al. 
2014). This provision somewhat contradicts textual evidence about the arrival of the 
monks given by the vita of Colombanus, which mentions their installation in a ruined 
building Jonas of Bobbio 1988, 112-13). These conditions also do not match the picture 
of solitude presented by hagiography. Such examples recommend a broader review of the 
spread of Irish forms of monasticism in Gaul in the seventh century. 
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Challenges of Studying the Christianization of 
Gaul 


Whether one’s interest lies in the early Christianization of cities or the somewhat later 
Christianization of rural areas, three main vectors are involved in the establishment of 
the Christian topography of Gaul: the aristocracy, the funerary, and monasticism. The 
main problem for archaeologists is the dating of excavated structures. Indeed, a precise 
approach to the chronology of early Christian installations is lacking, mainly because of 
the small number of artifacts, their coarse chronologies, and successive occupations that 
subsumed earlier structures. 


A more detailed understanding of the Christianization of cities obviously requires new da- 
ta and greater completeness. Indeed, today only a few cathedral complexes, funerary 
basilicas, and urban monasteries are comprehensively documented, and most of our 
knowledge relies on written sources and older and local excavations. Nevertheless, revis- 
iting data from old excavations has shown that it is possible to revise former interpreta- 
tions and chronology, to good effect. 


It is equally necessary to revise the conclusions drawn from old excavations in rural ar- 
eas. Many villas that present an occupation during Late Antiquity and the Early Middle 
Ages were excavated more than fifty years ago, and our knowledge of their religious oc- 
cupation relies on weak stratigraphic recording and unreliable dating. We should revisit 
these cases, as they can prove to be models that may help us understand several aspects: 


* The precise nature of the occupation, whether it was a reorganization or new con- 
struction. 


* The exact link with the architecture of the villa. In which areas was the Christian oc- 
cupation located? Was the villa abandoned or did its occupation continue? 


* The presence or absence of graves and their dating and chronological relation with 
buildings. 

* The relationship with main roads and surrounding agglomerations, because villas 
were not isolated. 


There are also wider questions about the contemporary territories of Christianization. 
The focus on buildings over the last few decades should now give way to a focus on the 

(p. 599) territories of Christian communities and how they changed, as the examples pre- 
sented above show that they are both complex and continuously changing. This leads to 
the need for regional surveys, the spatial analysis of categories of sites or findings, and 
the development of spatial databases (GIS) that can be used to inform and compare de- 
tails and rhythms associated with the development of rural Christianity. 


The last forty years of research on Christianity in Gaul have been important. It is very 
possible the next forty years will allow us to improve on that knowledge in equal mea- 
sure. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter reviews the evidence for the archaeology of early Christianity in Britain and 
Ireland. Here, the church had its origins in the areas that lay within the Roman Empire in 
the fourth century but rapidly expanded north and west in the early fifth century follow- 
ing the end of Roman rule. The evidence for church structures is limited and often am- 
biguous, with securely identifiable sites not appearing to any extent until the seventh cen- 
tury. There is a range of material culture that can be linked to the early church from the 
fourth to the seventh centuries; in particular, there are strong traditions of epigraphy and 
increasingly decorative stone carving from most areas. The conversion to Christianity al- 
so impacted burial rites, although the relationship between belief and mortuary traditions 
is not a simple one. 


Keywords: Roman, Anglo-Saxon, Ireland, Christian, burial, church, sculpture 


Introduction 


ANY overview of Christianity in Britain and Ireland between 100 and 700 needs to be 
aware of the profound importance of the two key boundaries provided by the Roman Em- 
pire, one geographical and one chronological. Geographically, for the first four centuries 
of the first millennium CE only a third of the landmass of this region lay within the em- 
pire. Temporally, the end of Roman control of Britannia in the early fifth century initiated 
a major change in the archaeology and material culture of Britain. Combined with the 
contemporary advent of Anglo-Saxon cultural influence, the major fault lines were re- 
drawn. The importance of the former Roman frontier in the north dissolved and was re- 
placed by a new cultural frontier running northeast to southwest separating the Celtic or 
Insular worlds of the west and north from the Anglo-Saxon world of southern and eastern 
England. Until the Anglo-Saxons’ conversion to Christianity in the seventh century, there 
remained profound differences in religious practice between these regions. 
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These differences have had important consequences in the history of scholarship, creat- 
ing three distinct research communities, which in the past have not always integrated ef- 
fectively: those working on Roman material, those working on Anglo-Saxon Christianity, 
and those engaged with material from the Insular (Celtic) west. Until recently relatively 
few scholars straddled these divides (see Thomas 1971, 1981 for an exception). Within 
these larger academic divides are lower-level divisions, primarily operating along nation- 
al (English, Welsh, Scottish, and Irish) lines. The increased use of the notion of “Late An- 
tiquity” has helped coalesce those working on Roman and western Christianity into an in- 
creasingly convergent research program (Esmonde Cleary 2001; Seaman 2014). However, 
the chronological gap between Roman and Anglo-Saxon Christianity has meant that the 
academic rupture between these two fields remains unbridged. 


(p. 604) There are also methodological challenges confronting the study of early Christian- 
ity for any area of Britain. Timber structural traditions mean that it is not easy to identify 
putative church structures; stone only became used to any extent toward the end of the 
seventh century. Many churches and their surrounding cemeteries have continued to be 
used until the present, thus limiting excavation. While there is increasing large-scale ex- 
cavation of early monastic sites in some areas, these tend to focus on the peripheries of 
the sites, with the ecclesiastical cores remaining largely inaccessible. 


The study of Christianity in Britain and Ireland, a region of Europe where Roman control 
ebbed away relatively early, requires very different approaches compared with that in 
parts of the ancient world showing more direct continuity. The emphasis on field archaeo- 
logical studies dominates, while more traditional art historical approaches remain rela- 
tively limited in scope. This chapter will take a necessarily broad overview of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in Britain and Ireland from an archaeological perspective. While it 
follows some themes in detail, such as church plans and burial rites, other topics, particu- 
larly art and sculpture, are explored in less depth. Breaking down the material into three 
main periods—Roman, 400-600, and the seventh century—reflects the main chronological 
and disciplinary divisions of an archaeology of the ephemeral remains of early Christiani- 
ty in Britain and Ireland. 


Roman Britain 100-400 


There is no convincing archaeological evidence for the presence of Christianity in Britain 
before the Edict of Milan in 313, although documentary sources point to Christian mar- 
tyrs, including Alban, seemingly executed in Verulamium (modern-day St. Albans) and the 
subject of a fifth-century passio (Sharpe 2001). His reputed execution site apparently be- 
came a cult focus by the fifth century. Two other martyrs, Aaron and Julius, were proba- 
bly executed at Caerleon, as a later cult focus emerged in the vicinity of that site (Seaman 
2015). 


Not until the fourth century is there clearer evidence of an established Romano-British 
church. The Acts of the Council of Arles, in 314, record the presence of a British delega- 
tion, comprising bishops from York, London, and Lincoln, three of the four known capital 
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cities in the diocese of Britannia; a priest and deacon in the delegation may have repre- 
sented the fourth city, Cirencester (Munier 1963, 15 Il. 54-58). British clergy were also 
present at the later councils of Serdica, in 343, and Ariminum, in 359 (Thomas 1981, 
121). 


Possible Churches and Baptisteries 


There are challenges in recognizing the archaeological footprint of the fourth-century 
church, and it is particularly problematic to identify church buildings (Petts 2003, 51-87; 
2015). Despite many structures being put forward as candidates in a range of . 605) con- 
texts, not one has been unequivocally accepted as a church. The key problem is that the 
basilical form, typical of early churches across the Western Empire, was also widely used 
for pagan temples and secular structures. The general lack of in situ epigraphy, material 
culture, or subsequent continuity of use from these possible Romano-British church struc- 
tures militates against easy identification. 


The most convincing candidate in an urban context is the earliest of a series of structures 
that underlie the medieval church of St. Paul-in-the-Bail, Lincoln (Steane 2006, 129-211). 
Located in the center of the Roman forum, this west-to-east-oriented building had a small 
rectangular eastern apse. Yet even in this case, it is assumed continuity of function on the 
site, rather than any other indicators, that is the strongest evidence for an early ecclesias- 
tical role. Another possible church found in the southeastern quarter of Silchester (Calle- 
va) was a small basilica with a western apse (Frere 1976). While there are parallels for a 
church with a western apse, the biggest challenge to a Christian function is its date, 
which on the basis of unclear stratigraphic evidence predates 313; since pre-Constantin- 
ian basilicas with apses are unknown elsewhere, this would be a remarkable case. More 
substantial in size is a large mid-fourth-century basilica at Colchester House, London 
(Sankey 1998), producing fragments of marble and window glass. The coin assemblage 
from the structure has its best parallels with late Romano-British religious and ritual sites 
(Gerrard 2011). 


Romano-British “house churches” were in essence private estate churches, and only rural 
candidates have been identified. The most convincing example is at Lullingstone, Kent 
(Meates 1979, 1987), where, because of exceptional preservation, a series of Christian 
wall paintings of fourth-century date have survived; a putative narthex is adorned with 
chi-rhos, and a main chamber is decorated with orant figures. Without the survival of the 
wall paintings, nothing would have suggested a Christian identification. There are also a 
smaller number of potential Roman churches found in rural locations, circumstantially 
identifiable as ecclesiastical structures on the basis of Christian material located nearby. 
A number of mosaics in rural villas incorporate Christian symbolism, such as the male 
head with a chi-rho symbol from Hinton St. Mary (Pearce 2008) and the chi-rho from 
Frampton, both in Dorset (Cosh and Neal 2006, 130-40); in both cases, these symbols 
were adjacent to other mosaics depicting Bellerophon battling the Chimaera, showing an 
interesting juxtaposition of Christian and gnostic imagery (Perring 2003) (Figure 31.1). 
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Figure 31.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in the region of Britain and Ireland, based on 
Natural Earth Data, and the Ancient World Mapping 
Center: "Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/word- 
press/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


A number of small baptisteries have also been found. A hexagonal masonry tank lies adja- 
cent to the putative church at Richborough (Brown 1971), while an octagonal tile exam- 
ple was found adjacent to a pagan temple at Witham, Essex, although seemingly postdat- 
ing it (Turner 1999, 51-55). It may have had a simple wooden superstructure. Small cis- 
terns are also known from Icklingham and Housesteads (Crow 1995, 96-97; West and 
Plouviez 1976, 71), and possible font bases on axial alignments with adjacent rectangular 
structures from Colchester and Silchester (Crummy et al. 1993, 176-77; Frere 1976, 290- 
91), although identification of these structures as fonts or font bases relies on the accep- 
tance of the adjacent structures as churches. A number of pools or cisterns from villas 
may also have had a Christian baptismal or ritual purpose. A small apsidal pool to the 
northwest of the main villa building at Chedworth, in Gloucestershire, was fed by natural 
springs (Goodburn 2000, 24). Although pre-Constantinian in date, it (.606) may have had 
a later Christian use, as chi-rho symbols were found carved onto stone slabs that proba- 
bly originally lined the pool. It has been suggested that a group of octagonal pools from 
villas in southwest England (Dewlish, Dorset; Lufton, Somerset; Holcombe, Devon; Brad- 
ford-upon-Avon, Somerset) may also have had a similar ritual function, although this re- 
mains unproved (Henig 2006; Perring 2003; Todd 2005). 


Material Culture and Art 


A corpus of portable objects can be attributed to Christian practice in Roman Britain in 
the fourth century, although there are practical methodological issues that need to be 
considered. Most problematic is the often ambiguous meaning of the chi-rho, the Christ- 
ian symbol most commonly found on artifacts in Britain. While the use of the chi-rho is a 
well-attested early Christian symbol, it was also part of the iconography of the House of 
Constantine, and its use in quasi-official contexts may have communicated as much about 
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affiliation with the late Roman state as about religious belief and identity. A good example 
of this is the use of the symbol on the bronze nummi minted in Amiens by Magnentius in 
the mid-fourth century. Bearing a chi-rho flanked by an alpha and omega, this issue of 

(p.607) coinage had a wide circulation in Britannia, but use or possession of these coins 
was not automatically a marker of Christian identity. A similar quasi-official use of the chi- 
rho can be found on a series of tin and pewter ingots from London. Here it was probably 
being used as a marker indicating imperial control of mineral-producing resources (Maw- 
er 1995, 96-98). 


In some cases, Christian religious symbolism is more certain. A Christian identity is clear- 
est in the fourth-century Water Newton hoard, discovered during plowing close to the site 
of a Roman small town. It consisted of twenty-seven silver items, mainly vessels and 
bowls, and a gold disc (Painter 1977, 1999). Chi-rhos appeared on a number of objects, in- 
cluding silver cups and bowls and a group of feather-shaped votive "leafs" of a type often 
found in association with pagan imagery. This is an interesting example of Christianity 
adopting a preexisting non-Christian mode of devotion and reworking it in a Christian 
context. The Christian identity is evident from a silver cup bearing the inscription Sanc- 
tum altare tuum domine subnixus honoro ("Supported by you, O Lord, I honor your sa- 
cred altar"), echoing early liturgical texts. The association of silver objects and the chi- 
rho symbol is also evident from objects at Corbridge, Canterbury, Hoxne, Mildenhall, and 
Traprain Law (Curle 1923; Johns 2010; Johns and Potter 1985). Some of the Christian con- 
gregations in Britain were evidently of considerable social status and able to act as pa- 
trons to the production of high-status objects with explicit Christian imagery (Figure 
31.2). 


Figure 31.2 Fourth-century Christian ring from the 
Roman fort at Binchester (Vinovia), Durham. 


(Photo: Used by permission of Durham University) 
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(p. 608) The use of figural imagery on portable items is rare in Christian contexts in Ro- 
man Britain, although it is known in other media. A fragment of fourth-century bronze re- 
poussé work from Uley, Gloucestershire, shows a series of biblical scenes (Henig 1993). 
Similar scenes of a fourth-or fifth-century date were also found on a silver flask from the 
Traprain Law hoard (East Lothian), including Adam and Eve and the Adoration of the Ma- 
gi (Painter 2010). 


Burial 


Identifying a clearly Christian burial rite in Roman Britain has proved contentious (Petts 
2003, 2015; Watts 1991, 38-98). There are virtually no examples of clearly Christian Ro- 
man funerary epigraphy. Candidates for Christian grave inscriptions are few and largely 
lack explicit Christian imagery or terminology. They are entirely found in secondary con- 
texts, which means that they cannot be linked to any specific graves or burials. The shift 
from cremation to inhumation in the third and fourth centuries (Petts 2004) came too ear- 
ly to be attributable to Christianity. While it is tempting to assume that the west-east tra- 
dition of inhumation that became dominant in the fourth century reflects the expansion of 
Christianity, a variety of social changes occurred during this period. The retreat of the 
elites from urban arenas, the increasing overlap between army and civil service, the move 
from large to smaller provinces, and increased social disorder may all have contributed, 
along with religious change, toward these new rites. 


It is important to recognize that in the fourth century the wider church had a relatively 
laissez-faire attitude toward burial rites, and there is no indication of any doctrinal drive 
to impose a uniform burial tradition. It is more likely that as the church became increas- 
ingly embedded within civic administration, which would have included the provision and 
control of burial space, it began to sanction and encourage the simple west-east rite, par- 
ticularly as it seems to have involved relatively little explicit sign of intra-elite competi- 
tion and did not emphasize the competing role of the family as a corporate body. Although 
this particular burial rite is unlikely to have had its origin in Christian practice, it appears 
to have been pragmatically adopted by the church over the course of the fourth century. 
Wider conformity by the Roman population to this norm cannot thus be read unproblem- 
atically as a sign of conversion to Christianity; rather, it may have been a practical accom- 
modation to the increasing power of the church in all aspects of life and death. 


Christian Lead Tanks 


A uniquely insular group of objects associated with fourth-century Christianity in Britain 
are twenty circular lead tanks (0.46 meters to 0.97 meters in diameter), many with clear 
Christian imagery (Petts 2002b; Watts 1991, 158-72). The most commonly ©. 609) used 
decorative symbol is the chi-rho, found, for example, on the tanks from Ashton, in 
Northamptonshire, and Icklingham, in Suffolk. Figural imagery appears on a couple of ex- 
amples, including figures in the orans pose from Flawborough, Nottinghamshire, and a 
possible baptismal scene depicted on a tank from Walesby, Lincolnshire (Crerar 2012; 
Thomas 1981, 221-25). The assumption has been that they were associated with baptism 
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in some way, primarily on the basis of the scene shown on the Walesby tank. Although the 
main baptism ceremony in this period would have been by immersion, it is possible that 
the tanks were used for other parts of the liturgy, such as ritual foot-washing (pedilavium) 
(Watts 1991, 171-73). 


Perhaps the most interesting aspect of these vessels is not their inherent form or decora- 
tion but the contexts in which they have been found. Many have been discovered in loca- 
tions that might be described as “watery,” including ditches, wells, river channels, and 
water holes (Petts 2002b). This consistency in final deposition appears to be a deliberate 
strategy that has resonances in long-term northern European practices of utilizing such 
locations as foci for ritualized depositional practices. Within Britannia a preexisting tradi- 
tion of placing hoards of pewter vessels and other tableware in similar watery locations 
became more extensive beginning in the later third century, seemingly prefiguring the de- 
position of the Christian lead tanks. There are also clear patterns in the wider geographi- 
cal distribution of this practice, with the deposition of lead tanks and pewter hoards be- 
ing most common in the East Midlands and East Anglia, where the practice of votive 
hoarding extends back into the Iron Age. Major Late Roman silver plate hoards have also 
been recovered in these regions, including items with clear Christian imagery. These pat- 
terns of regional intensity and continuity in hoarding can also be seen at the local level; 
Icklingham, Suffolk, has produced evidence for four lead tanks, as well as a cluster of oth- 
er hoards, including coins and deposits of ironwork, with evidence that this local tradition 
had its origins in the early Roman period (Petts 2002b). 


Although often assumed to be minimal, the archaeological evidence for Christianity in Ro- 
man Britain is solid, and is comparable in extent and nature to the material remains of 
the church from contemporary northern Gaul. While largely reflecting wider traditions in 
early Christian art and architecture from elsewhere in the empire, some elements of Ro- 
mano-British Christianity, such as the ritual deposition of lead tanks and Christian votive 
leaves, suggest a church also reflecting more localized preexisting religious traditions. As 
one recent commentator describes it, the Romano-British church was “Catholic but not 
orthodox” (Esmonde Cleary 2002). 


Consolidation in the West, 400-550 


The end of Roman control of the diocese of Britannia marks an important stage in the 
spread of Christianity in Britain and Ireland. Seemingly confined to the boundary of the 
Roman provinces until this time, the church underwent a significant period of . 610) ter- 
ritorial expansion in the fifth century, both beyond Hadrian’s Wall into southern Scotland 
and westward to Ireland. Within the bounds of the former Britannia there is also a spatial 
shift in the evidence for early Christianity. With the rise of pagan Anglo-Saxon influence 
in southern and eastern Britain, there is a commensurate decline in the evidence for the 
continuity of Christianity in the previously most-Romanized parts of the province. Instead, 
the church becomes increasingly visible in Wales and Cornwall. Overall, the loosening of 
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the governmental ties with Rome seems to have resulted in a shift of the center of gravity 
of the early church westward and northward. 


Emerging Evidence for Churches 


Identification of early churches in this period remains problematic since churches were 
wooden or turf constructions and later phases of stone construction efface the more 
ephemeral traces of organic architecture. Nonetheless, remains of a small number of ear- 
ly churches have been found, although precise dating is not always easy. 


In southwest Scotland, the earliest phase of series of chapels on Ardwall Isle (Dumfries 
and Galloway) was a simple post-hole structure measuring 3.3 by 2.2 meters (Thomas 
1967, 138-40). A similar structure is known from beneath the medieval stone chapel at 
Burry Holms (West Glamorgan, Wales). In both cases, the precise date of the structures is 
uncertain, although their alignment and relationship to the later structures do seem to 
confirm their function as chapels. A slightly larger rectangular post-hole structure lying 
within the seventh-century cemetery at Hallow Hill, St. Andrew’s (Fife, Scotland) is po- 
tentially, although not certainly, a church (Proudfoot 1996). 


In some cases, the walls between the post holes may have been simple wooden panels. 
However, larger post-hole structures may have been on interrupted sill-beam construc- 
tion; a case has been made for this form of building being used in two early phases of 
Cormac’s Chapel at Cashel, in County Tipperary, Ireland. Uninterrupted beam slots ap- 
pear to have supported the walls of the simple chapel at Llanelen in West Glamorgan, 
Wales, which appears to date from between the sixth and eighth centuries (Schlesinger 
and Walls 1996, 109-12). It is possible that at Ardwall two gullies noted on the interior of 
the north and east sides of the later stone structure may also be the remains of sill beams 
of a timber church that postdated the post-hole structure but preceded the stone church 
(Thomas 1967, 136). The sequence of churches uncovered at St. Paul-in-the-Bail, Lincoln, 
are important reminders that sub-Roman Christianity prospered in areas beyond just the 
west and north. Here the sequence commenced with a square-ended timber-framed struc- 
ture. This was succeeded by a larger, apsidal-ended building, which was itself succeeded 
by a small single-cell building. Around these structures were a series of burials. The pre- 
cise chronology of this sequence remains unclear, despite a campaign of carbon-14 dat- 
ing, but the apsidal-ended building would fit well into a fifth- to sixth-century context 
(Steane 2006, 192-98). 


@. 611) Epigraphy 


A major new development in the fifth century that rapidly spread across parts of Ireland 
and Wales, Cornwall, and southern Scotland was the adoption of an epigraphic tradition. 
Inscriptions in Latin or ogam (Harvey 2001, 49; McManus 1991) were widely found on un- 
worked or crudely shaped stones (Figure 31.3). The inscriptions tend to be relatively sim- 
ple, usually comprising the name of an individual, often in a patronymic form, and ©. 612) 
regularly using simple epitaphs, commonly hic iacit, which is a distinct insular variation 
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of hic iacet (“here lies”). A good example in Latin from Llanaelhaiarn (Caernarvonshire, 
Wales) reads Aliortus Elmetiacos hic iacet (“Here lies Aliortus, a man of Elmet”) (Edwards 
2013, 275-77 CN20). Charles Thomas also isolated a group of more “extended Latinate” 
inscriptions (Thomas 1994, 70), including a fine example found on a stone from 
Llantrisant, Anglesey (Edwards 2013, 210-16 AN46), which reads: “... iva, a most holy 
woman, lies here, who was the very loving wife of Bivatig[irnus], servant of God, bishop [? 
priest], and disciple of Paulinus, by race a [ ]docian, and an example to all his fellow citi- 
zens and relatives both in character [and] in rule of life, [as also] of wisdom, [which is 
better] than gold and gems" (Edwards 2013, 210). 


Figure 31.3 Inscribed funerary stone from Yarrow, 
Scottish Borders. 


(Photo: David Petts) 


A unique aspect of this epigraphic tradition is the relationship between traditional Latin 
inscriptions and the clearly Irish-derived use of ogam. While there has been a tendency to 
see the rise of this early medieval epigraphic habit as going hand in hand with the spread 
of Christianity, the simple epitaphs make few direct references to Christian beliefs and 
normally just carry basic genealogical information. Only some of the "extended Latinate" 
forms and the occasional mention of priests overtly reference religious beliefs. This lack 
of explicit religiosity extends to the use of imagery on these memorials. A small number 
are decorated with a simple cross, usually of plain ring-cross form or more rarely a chi- 
rho (e.g., Penmachno, Caerns; Edwards 2013, 305-8 CN38). However, many of these 
crosses are not contemporary with the inscriptions and appear to postdate them, perhaps 
indicating retrospective "Christianization" of earlier stones (Longden 2003). An exception 
to this late, and retrospective, addition of crosses to inscribed stones is a small group of 
stones from Kirkmadrine, near Whithorn (Dumfries and Galloway), which bear hooked 
chi-rho symbols that have been inscribed in a way that maintains the integrity of the over- 
all design of the stone (Craig 1997). This unique group seems to indicate links with con- 
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temporary sculptural traditions elsewhere in the Western Empire (e.g., Fleche-Mourgues 
1995). 


Despite some distinctive regional practices, it is clear that this is a shared epigraphic tra- 
dition that stretched down the Atlantic seaways of Britain and Ireland, particularly north- 
west and southwest Wales, Cornwall and southern Ireland, and further south into Brittany 
(Davies et al. 2000; Edwards 2001; Forsyth 2005; Handley 2001; Okasha 1993). However, 
it is important to avoid seeing these traditions as distinctively Insular or even “Celtic” or 
“Gaulish” in form or content, or as the direct result of missionary influence between 
southern or western Gaul and the Insular world. Rather, the reemergence of funerary 
epigraphy in the fifth century in Britain is best understood as a new flowering of funerary 
commemoration that reflects a wider Late Antique epigraphic tradition spread across 
much of the Western Roman Empire (Handley 2001; 2003, 20-22; Petts 2015). 


Evolving Burial Rites 


Assessing the impact of Christianity on burial practice in fifth- and sixth-century Britain 
and Ireland remains challenging due to the complexity of major regional differences and 
the difficulty of dating graves. In the south and east of England, the burial rite, œ. 613) 
presumably pagan, reflected the influence of Anglo-Saxon cultural groups. In a central 
zone, running through much of the formally Romanized areas of western England, there 
was continuity of graves oriented west to east, with very few, if any, grave goods; these 
graves were usually laid out in uniform rows. Meanwhile, in southwest Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, inhumation became increasingly common, largely reflecting the more Ro- 
manized burial rites to their east and probably expressing little direct Christian influence, 
but with individual graves often arranged in clusters or around central graves. 


Scholars have made significant headway in understanding the chronology of these devel- 
opments because of the increasing number of radiocarbon dates for sites in both Scotland 
and Ireland. In Ireland, it is clear that apart from a small number of often idiosyncratic 
exceptions, extended inhumation became dominant during the fifth century at the same 
time that cremation virtually ceased (McGarry 2010, 177). Synthesis of the suite of radio- 
carbon dates that have been obtained from burial sites in Scotland attests to a similar 
step change in the nature of burial rites in the fifth century, with a pronounced increase 
in inhumations, both in simple dug graves and in stone-lined cists (Maldonado 2013, 3-6). 


A key aspect of these early sub-Roman burial traditions is the lack of evidence for clearly 
defined boundaries or enclosures (Petts 2002a). There is wide variation in the organiza- 
tion of cemeteries, with a tendency for those in the areas of Britain that had been more 
Romanized to show clear evidence of formally planned rows, whereas burial sites in 
southwest England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland seem to show more evidence for cluster- 
ing of burials around focal graves or in small groups, with a relatively high degree of 
reuse of prehistoric monuments for burial (Petts 2004). In some cases, important graves 
in western Britain and Ireland are marked out by ditches or enclosures, suggesting the 
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remains of rectangular structures, although there is not enough evidence to indicate 
these were small chapels or churches. 


Expansion, 550-700: Columba and Augustine 


The second half of the sixth century saw a major phase of expansion of Christianity in 
Britain. It came from two directions. The establishment of the Scottish monastery of Iona 
by the Irish monk Columba in 563 marked the beginning of a new phase of conversion of 
western and highland Scotland. This consolidated the position of Christianity in the king- 
dom of Dal Riata and seems to have commenced the conversion of the Pictish kingdoms 
north of the Forth-Clyde line (Fraser 2012). Meanwhile, further south, the final years of 
the sixth century saw the arrival of St. Augustine in Kent in 597 at the instigation of Pope 
Gregory, commencing the conversion of the pagan Anglo-Saxon peoples of southern and 
eastern England (Mayr-Harting 1972). With the early conversion of the Northumbrian 
king Edwin in 627 via Kent, this Roman tradition of Christianity spread to the northern 
kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon England. However, Iona was also the launchpad ©. 614) for an 
important stage of Christian influence directed toward northern England and southern 
Scotland following the establishment of the major Northumbrian monastery at Lindis- 
farne in 635 by Ionan monks. While the political and doctrinal struggle between the Ro- 
man and Ionan churches in Northumbria was resolved in favor of the latter by King Os- 
wiu at the Synod of Whitby in 664, this did not mark a severing of wider interactions be- 
tween the Anglo-Saxon church and Iona and Ireland. Meanwhile, in Ireland, Wales, and 
southwest England there was a continuation and consolidation of the existing ecclesiasti- 
cal structures. While this broad narrative is derived from key documentary sources, such 
as Bede's Ecclesiastical History and Andomnan's Vita Columbae, archaeology is well 
placed to fill in the gaps, particularly in areas that have relatively little direct textual evi- 
dence, such as northeast Scotland. A material culture perspective also provides key in- 
sights into the lived experience of Christianity as a developing faith, providing a useful 
corrective to the top-down narratives offered by historical sources. 


Church Architecture 


The limited archaeological evidence suggests that timber and turf continued to be the 
dominant material for churches, with stone only being adopted from the second half of 
the seventh century, and even then in limited areas. Churches with walls constructed of 
turf are identifiable at Iniscealtra, in County Clare; at Illanloughan, in County Kerry; and 
possibly at Church Island, also in County Kerry. Timber continued to be used for most 
churches in Ireland, though, such as the early phases of structure at Cormac's Chapel at 
Cashel (Hodkinson 1994). Although few other examples of early wooden churches have 
been identified archaeologically, the documentary record shows that timber was widely 
used. The term dairthech, meaning “oak house,” was the most common term used to de- 
scribe churches in the Irish literature of this period (Ó Carragáin 2015, 59). Only in the 
eighth century were the first churches in Ireland constructed from stone. 
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In northern England, there has been little excavation of early churches, and it is not easy 
to distinguish between religious and secular structures. Building B at Yeavering 
(Northumberland), with its associated burials, is likely to have been a small church. With- 
out the burials, it would have been hard to distinguish it from the nearby domestic timber 
buildings. Cropmarks from the nearby settlement at Sprouston (Scottish Borders) also 
seem to show a small wooden post-built church related to a cemetery, although in this 
case it lay on the periphery of the cemetery (Smith 1991). 


In southern England, the use of stone for the construction of churches occurred earlier 
than in the north and west. Several stone churches were founded in Canterbury in the 
early seventh century, possibly reflecting Frankish influence (Boulton and Hawkes 2015). 
In the case of SS. Peter and Paul, a nave seems to have been flanked by ranges of porti- 
cus. The early churches in the city exploited the ready availability of Roman building ma- 
terials in this former civitas capital. Indeed, the church of St. Martin seems to have incor- 
porated upstanding Roman fabric into its structure (Gem 1997). The use of Roman build- 
ing material, including stone and ceramic building material, is (».615 (.616 also found 
at Stone-by-Faversham, Kent, where the seventh-century church was built around a for- 
mer Roman mausoleum (Fletcher and Meates 1977). 


The use of stone seems to have spread into Northumbria following the Synod of Whitby, 
after which a series of major monastic centers were founded or refounded. Standing ele- 
ments of the early stone churches associated with these establishments survive at 
Monkwearmouth, while much of the early church at Jarrow seems to have stood until the 
eighteenth century, when it was extensively rebuilt (Figure 31.4). The churches at Hex- 
ham and Ripon disappeared far earlier, although here important early stone crypts sur- 
vive. These perhaps reflect Wilfrid’s exposure to a wide variety of church architecture 
during his time abroad. The crypt at Hexham comprised building stone and other spolia 
from nearby Roman sites, particularly the bridges at Corbridge and Chester and a mau- 
soleum at Shorden Brae, Northumberland (Bidwell 2010). 
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Figure 31.4 Early stone porch from church at Wear- 
mouth, Durham. 


(Photo: Alex Turner) 


Outside Northumbria and Kent, there are very few pre-eighth-century stone churches. 
The plan of the church at Bradwell-on-Sea (Essex) echoes that of some early Kentish 
churches, despite its Northumbrian connections, and probably dates in places to the late 
seventh century. The Old Minster, in Winchester (Wiltshire), which only survived below 
ground, had a nave, sacristy, and north and south porticus, giving it an almost cruciform 
plan. Textual sources also allude to other early stone churches; for example, Bede records 
early stone churches in Lincoln and York (HE II.14, II.16). 


Changing Burial 


Across Ireland and western and northern Britain, the basic burial rite was well estab- 
lished by the sixth century as oriented inhumation with minimal grave goods. Within this 
tradition, though, were a wide number of variants, including stone linings, monoxylous 
coffins, and simple dug burials. These variants were often used side by side, and it is not 
easy to draw out clear chronological variations. From the later sixth century, though, 
there was an increased use of formally defined burial areas, sometimes bounded by a 
ditch or bank, and sometimes associated with a church. This move away from field ceme- 
teries to churchyard burial was, however, a very slow and drawn-out one. 


In southern and eastern England, the situation was slightly more complex. Although the 
seventh century saw clear changes in the burial rite, shifting from the earlier Anglo-Sax- 
on combination of accompanied inhumations and cremations, the transition was not a 
simple one. Instead, there was an important intermediate phase, which saw the end of 
cremation; the use of grave goods continued, but on a different scale. Broadly speaking, 
this phase saw a small group of very high-status “princely” graves, such as the great boat 
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burial cemetery at Sutton Hoo or the burial at Prittlewell. These largely emerged in the 
earlier seventh century and were mainly, although not entirely, male burials. However, the 
mid-seventh century saw a disappearance of these princely graves and the emergence of 
a separate group of high-status female graves, again accompanied by elaborate grave 
goods, and often placed on wooden beds or couches, such as in Swallowcliffe Down (Wilt- 
shire). These graves, and other slightly less elaborate burials, were also often associated 
with a new suite of grave goods, particularly the use of gold .617) and garnet jewelry 
with affinities to Kent, Francia, and ultimately the Byzantine world. This sudden expres- 
sion of female status appears to have lasted a generation, and a recent major reassess- 
ment of middle Anglo-Saxon burials suggests that starting in the 670s, unaccompanied in- 
humation was the norm (Hines and Baylis 2013, 464-65). As in Scotland and Ireland, the 
development of formally consecrated burial areas was a drawn-out process, with contin- 
ued use of field cemeteries alongside carefully defined cemeteries within ecclesiastical 
sites. 


It is tempting to view the complex and fluctuating burial landscape of Anglo-Saxon Eng- 
land in the seventh century and the move from accompanied to unaccompanied burial as 
a simple process of conversion. However, this was also a century that saw many other 
profound social changes, not least the consolidation of large polities and kingship. This 
was also a period that saw a wider refocusing of England toward the Roman world of the 
Frankish kingdoms and the Mediterranean beyond, of which conversion to Christianity 
was just one facet. The spread of Christianity was certainly part of these wider develop- 
ments, but there is still debate about the relationship between conversion and the evolu- 
tion of burial traditions in this period. 


Material Culture and Art 


If early ecclesiastical sites across Britain and Ireland in the sixth and seventh centuries 
possessed a range of liturgical equipment and expressed their faith through varied mater- 
ial culture, few examples survive from before the eighth century. A water sprinkler of pos- 
sible liturgical origin was among the grave goods in a burial at Swallowcliffe Down 
(Youngs 1989, 56, 42). The depiction of crosses on the mounts of a small number of Anglo- 
Saxon hanging bowls, such as those from Manton Warren (Lincolnshire) and Faversham 
(Kent), may also indicate a para-liturgical function for these vessels, or at least an explicit 
statement of faith (Youngs 1989, 50-51, 34, 36). 


The Insular tradition of simple inscribed stones seems to have largely died out. Beginning 
in the sixth century, a new class of simple cross-incised stones can be recognized (Ed- 
wards 1996, 161-63). These are mainly confined to western and northern Britain and Ire- 
land, with no Anglo-Saxon tradition of using such basic monuments. Although most exam- 
ples of these cross-marked stones are likely to have acted as grave markers, they may 
have had a range of other purposes. Few of these simple Welsh or Scottish crosses bear 
any form of text. However, inscriptions are more common in Ireland, where a range of 
formulae occurs. In Anglo-Saxon England, while the floruit of stone sculptural traditions 
was very much in the eighth and ninth century, the late seventh century saw the emer- 
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gence of the practice of creating carved stone monuments, in parallel with increased use 
of stone architecture. As well as architectural fragments, this material includes crosses 
and fragments of stone panels, possibly from shrines. The decoration of the earliest mate- 
rial is often plain, but some objects can be quite elaborate, and the common use of plant- 
scroll makes reference to Mediterranean traditions. Over the eighth century the stylistic 
range of Anglo-Saxon sculpture became more developed, incorporating figural imagery 
and increased use of interlace and animal ornament. 


(p. 618) Dress items could also carry Christian symbolism. Cross-shaped pendants of a 
number of different forms are known from a range of sites, including Desborough, in 
Northamptonshire (Webster and Backhouse 1991, 28-29, no. 13), and of course St. 
Cuthbert’s pectoral cross, which was found when his shrine was opened in Durham in 
1826 (it is likely to have been part of the original suite of material placed in the shrine 
when his body was translated to Lindisfarne at the end of the seventh century). While the 
latter was clearly intended as a mark of ecclesiastical status, the cross from Trumping- 
ton, in Cambridgeshire, came from the burial of a high-status teenage girl. The impres- 
sive hoard of late seventh-century Anglo-Saxon metalwork uncovered near Lichfield, 
Staffordshire, in 2009 also hints at the range of religious impedimenta that must have ex- 
isted. Although the objects are badly damaged and mainly derive from high-status 
weaponry, the hoard also includes elements of at least three gold processional crosses, a 
pectoral cross, and a silver gilt strip bearing a Latin biblical inscription (Fern and Speake 
2014). 


Conclusions 


Despite the clear disciplinary boundaries dividing the research communities exploring the 
art and archaeology of Christianity in Late Antique and Early Medieval Britain and Ire- 
land, it is clear that there are also shared challenges and questions. Even though the ar- 
chaeological resources have significantly expanded in the last generation, there has been 
a realization that the basic process of imputing a Christian identity or symbolism to sites 
and artifacts is far more of a conceptual challenge than previously appreciated. 


There are other common threads that also bind the diverse traditions of research and 
scholarship. The legacy of Rome and its relationship to the spread and materialization of 
early Christianity is becoming increasingly a shared focus of study. Whether addressing 
the rapid expansion of the church beyond the boundaries of Britannia in the fifth century, 
identifying Roman influence on early Irish church plans, or exploring the metaphorical as- 
sociation between stone architecture and romanitas, it is clear that the association of 
Christianity with the Roman Empire and its traditions and their legacy provides a meta- 
narrative through which it is possible to identify patterns of similarity and difference be- 
tween and across the heterogeneous Christian traditions of Britain and Ireland between 
300 and 700. 
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Britain and Ireland, 100-700 CE 


The early Christian archaeology of Britain and Ireland is more ephemeral than that of the 
Mediterranean world. This is particularly true of the limited surviving remains of church 
structures. However, some aspects of the surviving resource, such as the sculptural and 
manuscript traditions of Northumbria, are comparable with the finest work elsewhere in 
early Christendom. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter traces the material evidence for the spread of Christianity in the Iberian 
peninsula (including Spain and Portugal) between the third and seventh centuries, focus- 
ing on a critical review of traditional interpretations and identifications frequently based 
on inconsistent chronological references, fragile and poorly surviving materials, and often 
contradictory textual and archaeological evidence. The result is a new perspective on the 
subject that is much more comparable to that seen in other areas of the Mediterranean. 
The chapter will analyze the development of Christianization in cities and the country- 
side, taking into account when churches were built, who built them, and the political, eco- 
nomic, and social context in which Christian topography was created. 


Keywords: early Christianity, Iberian peninsula, archaeological evidence, countryside, churches 


Introduction 


CHRISTIANITY, in contrast to pagan polytheistic cult, identified itself from the beginning 
as a holistic religion and ideology that permeated the life of the faithful, from entry into 
the Christian community by baptism to their death. By involving its members in a series 
of ceremonies, the church consolidated the individual’s sense of belonging, partnership, 
and distinction in a pluralistic society. 


With the help of written sources, archaeology sheds light on the ways in which Christian 
leaders imposed their presence and constructed sacred landscapes. The process began 
with the diffusion of a symbolic iconography in the private sphere of houses and cemeter- 
ies that was wholly distinct from the urban and rural spaces dominated by Roman public 
buildings. From the fourth century onward, the construction of monumental churches 
slowly led to the formation of a Christian topography in cities and the countryside. Signif- 
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icantly, archaeology and texts together have allowed scholars to identify the participants 
and especially the leaders in the processes of Christianization. 


In this chapter, I will trace the material evidence for the spread of Christianity on the 
Iberian peninsula (including Spain and Portugal) between the third and seventh cen- 
turies. The topic is one with a full history. The study of Late Antique and Early ©. 624) Me- 
dieval churches especially has been a favorite subject of Spanish researchers since the 
monumental work Espana sagrada by Enrique Florez in the eighteenth century and the 
nineteenth-century research of José Amador de los Ríos, Manuel Gómez Moreno, and 
Josep Puig i Cadafalch. In the early twentieth century, scholars such as Pere de Palol, Hel- 
mut Schlunk, and Jacques Fontaine made notable contributions to the study of churches. 
Over the last half century, the field of early Christian archaeology has benefited from sig- 
nificant research by scholars such as Luís Caballero Zoreda, Isidro Bango, Thilo Ulbert, 
Teodor Hauschild, Cristina Godoy, Achim Arbeiter, Elena Quevedo-Chigas, and Maria de 
los Angeles Utrero, among many others (see Ripoll and Carrero 2009 for a research 
overview). Nonetheless, despite two centuries of sustained scholarship, few works have 
approached churches and Christianization in Spain over the entirety of the early Christ- 
ian period or made archaeological evidence the focal point of their syntheses. 


The challenge of producing a synthetic study of early Christianity in this region is to un- 
derstand the process of Christianization in the longe durée and within its historical con- 
text. Some previous interpretations and identifications will also be discussed in order to 
demonstrate that often they are based on inconsistent chronological references, fragile 
and poorly surviving materials, and contradictory textual and archaeological evidence. 
Apparent contradictions between written sources and archaeological evidence in their 
representation of the Christianization process, therefore, should not surprise us. This 
chapter considers different classes of evidence on their own terms, allowing interpreta- 
tions to follow from the examination of each kind of source.! 


The Earliest Christian Evidence and the Cult of 
the Dead 


The death of a person, the preparation and burial of the body, the fate of the soul, and 
hopes for salvation and the final judgment on the day of parousia were important aspects 
of early Christianity and are essential to understanding the earliest Christian archaeologi- 
cal evidence (Stancati 2006). For this purpose, we must remember that the main message 
contained in the New Testament was eschatological, and early Christians believed that Je- 
sus accomplished his mission of redemption and salvation not only with prophecies, mira- 
cles, and signs but also, first and foremost, with his death, burial, and resurrection. 


For this reason, one of the first priorities of bishops, evident from textual sources, was 

the acquisition of land and the organization of Christian cemeteries where the faithful 

could bury their loved ones and fulfill funerary rites. These cemeteries probably existed in 
(p. 625) Spain by the third century, since a letter signed by Bishop Cyprian of Carthage 
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(254-255) reprimanded the bishop of Augusta Emerita (Mérida) for burying his “sons” in 
a pagan collegium, among profane tombs, and following pagan customs (Sotomayor 1979, 
44). This reference agrees with other written sources from Rome and North Africa that 
attest to the existence of Christian cemeteries during the third century.” 


Before the Churches 


The oldest archaeological evidence for Christianization in the West relates to funerary 
cults—in particular, sarcophagi, mosaics, paintings, and objects used in cemeteries de- 
picting Christian subjects, symbols, and formulae relating to death and the life beyond. 
The oldest Christian cemeteries in Spain may date as early as the third century (see dis- 
cussion of the Christian quarter of Tarragona later in this chapter), while the earliest sar- 
cophagi, catalogued by Manuel Sotomayor in the 1970s (Sotomayor 1973, 1975; see also 
Ripoll 1993), date to the fourth century. Often depicting scenes of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, these sarcophagi have generally come from suburban cemeteries of the main 
cities (Córdoba, Italica, Tarragona) and are expensive, high-quality pieces mostly of Ital- 
ian origin, connecting them to the highest levels of urban society. This series of sarcopha- 
gi starts in the Constantinian period and, in some cases, may already be linked to early 
cult buildings (probably memoriae rather than churches), but this is impossible to confirm 
from the existing evidence. 


Scholars have tried to find the places where Christians met before the construction of 
monumental churches, but the possibility of clearly identifying the remains of a pre-Con- 
stantinian domus ecclesiae (a term that never appears in sources before the fourth centu- 
ry) is very rare (Adams 2013). Moreover, the presence of a Roman house under a church 
could have a wide range of possible interpretations (such as being property bought by the 
church or donated by a private individual) apart from the house having been used as a re- 
ligious meeting place. The subject invites further research, since it is difficult to imagine 
that organized Christian communities, such as those suggested in Cyprian's letter to the 
bishop of Augusta Emerita or in the canons of the early fourth-century Council of Elvira, 
were not meeting in places designed to accommodate Christian cult practices and 
rituals.? 


«2 Constructing Christian Urban Landscapes 


Martyria appear across a range of fourth-century textual sources, perhaps most promi- 
nently in Prudentius (e.g., Crowns of Martyrdom), and are scarce but not invisible in the 
archaeological record. This evidence indicates that the creation of a Christian urban land- 
scape in the main cities in Hispania began in the fourth century and was in full develop- 
ment during the fifth. During this time, cities had already been endowed with a "mother 
church" (ecclesia mater, later called "cathedral") and at least one suburban funerary 
church, likely built to commemorate the place where a martyr had been previously 
buried.* 
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Fourth-century urban structures that suggest the activities of Christian cult include a 
primitive squared baptismal font in Barcelona, in the same area where the monumental 
baptistery was later to be built (Figure 32.1) (Beltran de Heredia and Bonnet 2007, 775, 
fig. 1). The first church structures in Egara (today Terrassa) seem also to belong to the 
fourth century (Figure 32.2) (Garcia, Moro Garcia, and Tuset Bertan 2009). There was 
probably a cathedral in Mérida by 380 (Figure 32.3), when pro-Priscillianists attacked 
supporters of the bishop Hydatius. This church was probably at the same location as the 
current cathedral, where an inscription decorated with an alpha and omega from 388 was 
found (and is unfortunately lost today) (Ramirez Sadaba and Mateos Cruz 2000, 114-15, 
271 n. 65). 


Figure 32.1 Map of main cities and sites noted in the 
text. 


(Alexandra Chavarría) 
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Figure 32.2 Plan of fourth-century squared bap- 
tismal font in Barcelona. 


(Beltran de Heredia and Bonnet 2007, 775 fig. 1) 


Figure 32.3 Plan of fourth-century church structures 
in Egara in modern-day Terrassa. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


Other attributions to fourth-century buildings are generally very doubtful. Recent studies 
on the amphitheater of Cordoba (Figure 32.4) link a series of three “apses” (located 
against the wall separating the cavea from the arena) with a fourth-century martyrial 
church built in the place where the martyr Acisclo died at the beginning of that century. 
No evidence of a Christian use (such as liturgical material or graves) has been found, and 
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it is probable that the “apses” are some kind of structural reinforcement for the building 
(Hidalgo 2012). Only further excavations in the area will shed light on this identification. 
Similarly, the interpretation of intramural burials as evidence for the existence of early 
churches is problematic, since graves may occur in urban areas without the presence of 
any kind of Christian building (although Late Roman burials were initially uncommon 
within city walls and tended to be located in suburban areas: see Lambert 1997 for a wide 
analysis of the evidence from Italy). 


Figure 32.4 Plan showing church topography of 
Mérida in the fourth and fifth centuries: (1) Cathe- 
dral; (2) Santa Eulalia; (3) Xenodochium. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


The existence of a significant chronological disjunction between written sources—which 
as early as the fourth century refer to bishops and churches—and much later archaeologi- 
cal evidence is common to other areas of the Roman Empire such as Italy and has not yet 

(p. $27) been completely resolved, although it can be attributed in part to gaps in the 
ways we are dating and interpreting the archaeological record. Detailed excavations and 
attention to scientific dating of early structures will be essential in the future to solve this 
problem. 


Intramural Churches 


The process of Christian monumentalization of urban space universally started with the 
construction of a main church inside the city walls, followed shortly thereafter by the 
founding of funerary and martyrial churches in suburban areas.? This process seems to 
have started in the fourth century. Some scholars have recently claimed an inverse per- 
spective that interprets the existence of suburban cathedrals as a characteristic feature 
of Spanish Christianity (Gurt i Esparraguera and Sánchez Ramos 2011, 278). As we will 
discuss later in this chapter, however, this proposal is not supported by either written 
sources or archaeological evidence (Chavarría Arnau 2010). 
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(p. 628) The person mainly responsible for these architectural programs was the bishop, 
although he could count on the munificence of civil authorities and private Christians who 
aided the episcopal authorities by contributing either property or cash. Urban elites and 
bishops were generally part of the same social group and had similar interests, collabo- 
rating with each other when necessary.® Already by the fifth century, written (P. 629) 
sources reveal the interests of local potentes in controlling episcopal sees, something that 
was to continue during later centuries when bishops became the main interlocutors be- 
tween the local population and central government.’ 


(p. 630) Extensive excavations in late Roman urban cathedrals have occurred only in 
Barcelona, Valencia, and Mértola, but knowledge of the churches themselves is fragmen- 
tary. Tarragona and Córdoba have seen only limited archaeological work. In Mérida, Tole- 
do, Zaragoza, and Seville, among other places, archaeologists can only surmise the loca- 
tion of the cathedral from textual references and sparse archaeological material (such as 
inscriptions and sculpture). Precise archaeological evidence for fourth-century intramural 
churches comes from a few cities such as Barcelona and Terrassa, while written sources 
refer to Christian communities but rarely to architectural contexts (only for Illiberris and 
Mérida). The number of references multiplies in the fifth century: Hydatius mentions 
cathedral and martyrial churches in Astorga, Braga, Chaves, and Tarazona (Chronica 
449). According to Consentius and a letter sent to St. Augustine, there was a cathedral 
with its secretarium in the city of Tarragona by 420, although the first archaeological evi- 
dence can only be dated to the end of the fifth century. The letter does not mention the 
monumental martyrial complex that already existed by that time in the suburbs, which is 
a reminder of how haphazard written sources can be. 


(p.631) Consistent archaeological evidence for cathedrals emerges by the middle of the 
sixth century, when church structures become numerous and monumental. While the pre- 
cise dating for these transformations is generally difficult to determine, dating of mortars 
in Barcelona and of skeletal remains in Valencia, when combined with the analysis of the 
building techniques and the stratigraphic sequence, points to an important expansion 
phase during the second half of the sixth century.? Of extraordinary significance is the 
discovery in Mértola of two monumental baptisteries located at a short distance from 
each other (Figure 32.5) (Lopes 2014). Both were being used during the sixth century, 
and they may indicate the presence of an Arian bishop and a Catholic one. The ways in 
which Arian communities developed their religious activities when settled in Roman 
Catholic cities during most of the sixth century deserves further investigation. 


During the following centuries, the construction of new churches and monasteries with a 
larger and more complex variety of promoters and founders completed and enriched this 
developing Christian topography. 
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C. 


Figure 32.5 Plan of monumental baptisteries exca- 
vated at Mértola. 


(After Lopes 2014) 


Suburban Funerary Christian Complexes 


The characteristics of the funerary churches built in the suburbs are better known, main- 
ly because many of them have been unearthed in recent decades due to urban develop- 
ment. 


There is a long history of research in the suburbs of Tarragona (Figure 32.6), where a 
large Christian quarter has been excavated some 700 meters west of the city walls (López 
2006). It originated from a suburban residential quarter that was later reused as a ceme- 
tery in the third century and included the burials of the martyrs Fructuosus, Augurius, 
and Elogius. During the third and the fourth centuries, the cemetery developed with thou- 
sands of tombs, including mausolea, sarcophagi, mosaic slabs, and inscriptions, all with a 
strong Christian character. A church with baptistery was constructed by the year 400 
(López 2006, 250-51). In the fifth century, a larger funerary basilica (24.00 by 15.20 me- 
ters) with a monumental atrium (20.75 by 17.50 meters) and a number of subsidiary 
buildings, was built to the north of the first Christian buildings.? The characteristics of 
this enormous Christian complex and its sequence—residential suburban area, Christian 
cemetery from the mid-third century, funerary church in the fourth, and new Christian 
buildings in the fifth—reflect those of other suburban martyrial complexes in cities such 
as Rome, Cimitile, Tours, and Arles, among others. These sites developed as vici chris- 
tianorum during the Early Middle Ages due to the bishops’ emphasis on (@. 632) Christian 
burial areas and the cult of relics.!? Tarragona was therefore endowed from the begin- 
ning of the fifth century with a Christian topography, including an intramural cathedral 
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and a suburban martyrial and funerary complex, and was enriched in the following cen- 
turies with new churches inside and outside the walled city area. 


Figure 32.6 Plan of Christian quarter excavated in 
the suburbs of Tarragona. 


(After Lopez Vilar 2006) 


(p.633) (p.634) The same can be said for Mérida, where the important martyrial complex 
devoted to St. Eulalia was located in the northern suburbs (see Figure 32.3). In this case, 
the texts also underline the close connection between the development of this Christian 
area and the power of bishops. The area was used as a Christian cemetery with Christian 
inscriptions and monumental mausolea (Mateos Cruz and Sastre 2009) by the middle of 
the fourth century; it developed, as at Tarragona, from a residential suburban area aban- 
doned around the end of the third century or the beginning of the fourth. Excavations 
have also confirmed the information given by Prudentius (Crowns of Martyrdom 3.39) 
about the tumulus of the young martyr (dated to the fourth century) and by the Vitas 
Sanctorum Patrum Emeretensium (VSPE) on the monumentality of the church built in the 
second half of the fifth century and later enlarged by two towers in the sixth century 
(VSPE VI.7).!! Linked to this basilica were several monastic structures dated to the sev- 
enth century and also documented by epigraphic data (Ramírez Sádaba and Mateos Cruz 
2000), and a large building that has been identified either as the xenodochium built by 
Bishop Masona (Mateos Cruz 1995) or an otherwise unknown residential building (as sug- 
gested by Arce 2002, 187 n. 39). The basilica was extensively used for privileged graves 
including the Emeritan bishops as well as some of the main individuals mentioned in the 
VSPE, among them the archdeacon Eleuterius, who died in 604, and the uir inlustris 
Gregorius, who died in 492. 
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Suburban Cathedrals? 


The heterogeneity in the quantity and quality of Spanish archaeological data and the 
clear imbalance between knowledge of suburban areas and that of extramural ecclesiasti- 
cal complexes are probably why some researchers have identified martyrial funerary 
churches as cathedrals and consequently attributed to Spanish Christianization a “singu- 
lar” suburban character. Those who support this proposal refer to “parallels throughout 
the Empire of cathedrals constructed in the suburbs” (Gurt i Esparraguera and Sanchez 
Ramos 2011, 278, 274), particularly in Italy, referencing sites in Cornus, Canosa, Arezzo, 
or Velletri. However, for years Italian researchers have raised doubts about these subur- 
ban locations for different reasons. The most significant critique is that the ecclesia mater 
(cathedral) signaled a place where urban communities gathered and prayed together un- 
der the leadership of the bishop, and this would be inconsistent with a suburban location, 
where it would appear that churches served other, completely different purposes. 


In Spain, the identification of suburban “cathedrals” (in Girona, Empuries, and Ceuta, 
among other places) is generally based on unverified assumptions about where the cathe- 
dral should have been built, or arguments based on the existence of bishops’ graves or 
bapitisteries. These elements, however, are completely compatible with martyrial subur- 
ban complexes. At Córdoba, recent research has identified the fourth-century ©. 635) 
cathedral with the archaeological site of Cercadilla, located in the western suburbs of the 
city (Marfil 2000). Leaving aside the complex identification of this monumental building 
(Arce 1997, 2010; Hidalgo 2014; Hidalgo and Ventura 1994), there is no evidence at all 
that this site had any Christian use in the fourth century and still less that it could have 
been the residence of Bishop Osius, as some have proposed. At a certain moment, proba- 
bly during the sixth century, a church was built over the ruins of the building, and it was 
associated with a funerary area where at least one bishop of the city was buried in 549 
(Hidalgo 2002). Rafael Hidalgo identifies this church with the sanctuary devoted to St. 
Acisclus, which, according to Isidore, stood in the western suburbs of Cordoba when King 
Agila profaned the site in 549. Prudentius (Crowns of Martyrdom 4.19-20), however, men- 
tions the cult of St. Acisclus at the end of the fourth century, when Cercadilla was still a 
residential building and lacked any traces of Christianization. It is more likely that the 
sanctuary of St. Acisclus was south of the amphitheater and in front of the western gate 
of the Roman city, as other Cordoban scholars have proposed, and that the Christian use 
of Cercadilla started during the sixth century. 


There are some exceptional examples of non-urban cathedrals, but they were limited to 
very unusual circumstances rather than a common pattern. One example includes the 
monastery of Dumio in northwestern Spain, which became an episcopal see when the ab- 
bot of the monastery was appointed as a bishop (Fontes 2015, 402-3). Another exception 
is the Visigothic king Wamba, who created non-canonical bishoprics, including one in the 
suburban church of Toledo dedicated to the Apostles (Canon 4, Toledo XII [681]). Howev- 
er, contemporaries emphasized the exceptional nature of this event, and the situation re- 
turned to normal quickly. 1? 
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Christianizing the Countryside 


The creation of an ecclesiastical network in the countryside was a complex process that 
occurred across a range of different periods and involved a variety of figures who collabo- 
rated, succeeded each other, or competed for support and recognition. Generally, the 
Christianization of the countryside in western Mediterranean areas was intimately linked 
to the destiny of the cities in these regions, since the cities were the sees of the bishops 
and the residences of the civic elites, and both of those groups were responsible for the 
building of churches. 


The twenty-first canon of the council, held at Agde in 506, distinguishes between parro- 
cias (churches linked to the diocesan authority of the bishop) and oratoria (private build- 
ings whose function was subject to certain restrictions). It is nonetheless clear that rural 
churches could have served many different functions at different times such as pastoral 
care, funerary space, centers of private cult, commemoration, or devotion, and . 636) the 
needs of monastic communities. Only in respect to these different functions can one un- 
derstand their place within the territory and their association with settlements. In other 
instances, their existence is linked to the management of large properties (sometimes of 
monastic or royal origin) or to places in the landscape that had a particular significance 
for people, beyond the context of a nearby settlement. 


These functions sometimes changed through time. A recent reinterpretation of the church 
called El Gatillo, in Caceres (Figure 32.7) (Caballero Zoreda and Saez 2009), shows that 
the first building, which was small in size (11.95 by 6.00 meters) and dated to about 500, 
had probably been conceived as a funerary monument, since graves were located close to 
the presbyterial area. In a second period, this funerary character continues with the addi- 
tion of two funerary annexes, one in front of the facade and the other attached to the 
southern perimeter wall. Not until the third phase was a monumental baptistery added to 
the main building. This example demonstrates the difficulties for archaeologists in estab- 
lishing a precise chronology for the various phases of a complex, including both the origi- 
nal construction and later additions. Yet an exact dating for such phases is fundamental 
to understanding the meaning of the transformations in relation to their political, eco- 
nomic, and social context. An extensive campaign of carbon-14 dating of mortar samples 
offers one way to solve this problem by providing an assessment of chronology indepen- 
dent of diagnostic artifacts or particular architectural styles. 
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Figure 32.7 Plan showing chronological sequence of 
the church called El Gatillo de Arriba (Cáceres). 


(After Caballero Zoreda and Sáez 2009) 


According to the First Council of Toledo, at the end of the fourth century there were al- 
ready Spanish churches built in a wide variety of different settlements. The fifth canon 
refers to priests who celebrate mass "in the place where there is a church: a castle, a vil- 
lage, or a villa" (in loco in quo est ecclesia aut castelli aut uicus aut uillae), an enumera- 
tion that reveals the main types of rural settlements where a church could be built. Even 
though there has been intensive discussion about the meaning of these words (Carrié 
2012, 2013; (0.637 Isla Frez 2001), this classification corresponds quite accurately to the 
different kinds of settlements found in Spanish territory in the late fourth and early fifth 
centuries. It is a more difficult task, however, to link the construction of churches to these 
sites during the sixth century. 


Churches and Villas 


Although there are already significant signs of Christianization linked to villas during the 
fifth century, such as Christograms in villa pavements, the biblical scenes on the vault of 
Centcelles, and a clearly Christian mausoleum in Las Vegas de Pueblanueva, there is cur- 
rently no direct archaeological evidence for the construction of churches within villas in 
the Iberian peninsula.!? Earlier interpretations of rooms with semicircular walls as 
chapels are today generally dismissed in favor of their identification as monumental tri- 
clinia with stibadium furniture. Churches built into villas or adapting previous mausolea 
tend to be dated from the end of the fifth century onward and therefore postdate the 
abandonment of these residential buildings, which apparently occurred during the fifth 
century. Occasionally stratigraphic excavation reveals that churches were built when the 
villas were already in ruins or had been reused by new squatter occupants (see Bowes 
2008 and Chavarría Arnau 2007 for different views, and the balanced interpretation in 
Fiocchi Nicolai 2018). In these cases, it becomes difficult to link the Christian buildings to 
a particular founder, whether a private owner or a bishop. Written evidence points to mul- 
tiple possibilities, the most common of which includes a private property owner donating 
his house to the bishop for the construction of a public church. 


While many fourth- and fifth-century Spanish villa owners were clearly Christians and 
could have adapted a room in their house for private prayer, identifying such use remains 
difficult and relies largely on assumptions about the relationship between a church phase 
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and an earlier villa at the same site (or its mausoleum). For example, at the villa of Monte 
da Cegonha (Alfenim and Lopes 1995), a fragment of molded marble related to liturgical 
furnishing, which was found reused in a grave during a later period, has been interpreted 
as evidence of a privately owned church of fourth-century date (Bowes 2001, 324). The 
building has three aisles separated by columns and a baptistery located to the south of 
the apse. However, a sixth-century marble reliquary casket beneath the altar of the 
church suggests a date to the second half of the sixth century, long after the villa had 
been already abandoned and reused as a funerary area. 


Without very accurate excavation (and good luck), it is impossible to establish the 
chronology of the church and the abandonment of the villa to understand the relationship 
(p. 638) between the buildings. Another example is the villa of Torre de Palma (Monforte, 
Portugal) (Maloney 1995; Wolfram 2015) (Figure 32.8), a large residential and agricultur- 
al building extending more than 13,000 square meters in the fourth century. One hundred 
meters north of the villa and adjacent to a funerary area, a large church was built, dated 
by archaeologists to the second half of the fourth century on the basis of a group of coins 
under the opus signinum pavement (Maloney 1995). This pavement, however, is not asso- 

ciated with the church walls and could belong to a previous building, perhaps a mau- 
soleum that only later was transformed into a church (Lancha and André 1999; Ulbert 
1978, 105). By the end of the sixth century, according to the carbon-14 dating of mortars 
(Maloney and Ringbom 2000), builders had enlarged, redecorated, and embellished the 
structure, and endowed it with a large baptistery with a cruciform pool. The relationship 
of the church to the villa remains unclear, although it seems that the residential buildings 
may already have been abandoned in the fifth century. The construction of a new house 
close to the church in the late sixth-century phase, associated with a new balneum, is sig- 
nificant because there is very little archaeological evidence for new residential elite con- 
struction in villas after the fifth century. 


Figure 32.8 Plan of Christian complex and Late Ro- 
man villa at Torre de Palma in Monforte, Portugal. 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 
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The same sequence can be found in many other “villa churches,” which seem to have 
been built later, well into the sixth century, such as Fortunatus (Fraga), El Saucedo 

(p. 639) (Talavera de la Reina, Toledo), La Cocosa (Badajoz), and Carranque (Toledo), 
among many others. If these churches do not belong to the fourth and fifth centuries, as 
appears likely, they cannot be linked to the villa prestige culture and the Late Antique 
aristocratic apparatus (cf. Bowes 2008, 181). 


A different problem concerns churches connected to later rural residences of the Early 
Middle Ages. Churches such as El Gatillo (Cáceres), El Germo northeast of Córdoba, Casa 
Herrera (Mérida), and Valdecedabar Olivenza (Badajoz) were built in the vicinity of struc- 
tures that have been identified as residences (see the extensive analysis in Oepen 2012). 
The main difficulty in these cases is to define the exact chronology of the buildings, un- 
derstand the nature of residence, and identify their relationship to larger settlements. In 
all these examples, though, the existence of baptisteries seems to exclude the idea of a 
private church. 


Churches in Vici and Larger Rural Settlements 


Many churches were probably built in relation to regional communication networks, next 
to the main roadways that crossed the territory, and in the vicinity of agglomerated settle- 
ments that written sources call vici and which we can envisage as hamlets or villages. It is 
possible that some structures close to the churches that are currently identified as resi- 
dences but which are in the vicinity of roads could instead be interpreted as practical 
buildings serving the communication network, such as mansiones or stationes. This inter- 
pretation has recently been proposed for some rural churches excavated in the Balearic 
Islands (Mas Florit and Cau Ontiveros 2013). Large sixth-century buildings such as Son 
Peretó and Son Fadrinet, with baptisteries and many annexes (used for habitation, stock 
raising, and production) could be what the texts call parrociae, public churches linked to 
rural settlements. A similar chronology and plan characterize the churches of El Bovalar 
(Fraga) and El Tolmo de Minateda (Albacete). In spite of the interpretation of the build- 
ings proposed by the excavators, they could correspond to parrociae in relation to ag- 
glomerated settlements such as villages or fortifications (Figure 32.9). Recent research 
on the territory of Mérida also seems to point to the connection between churches, vici, 
and the road system even for the Christian buildings apparently linked to villas but which 
in fact developed after the villas had already been abandoned or transformed (Cordero 
2015). 
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Figure 32.9 Plans of the churches in the settlements 
of Son Pereto (Balearic Islands) and El Tolmo de Mi- 
nateda (Hellin, Albacete). 


(Alexandra Chavarria) 


In northwestern Spain, the study of rural churches has been primarily based on the text 
called Parrochiale suevum (a title the text does not attribute to itself), dated to the second 
half of the sixth century (probably between 572 and 582), in which the thirteen episcopal 
sees of that territory are listed, as well as “the churches that are in their territories” (ec- 
clesiae quae in vicino sunt) (Diaz 1998; Sanchez Pardo 2014). Toponymic analysis has en- 
abled the reconstruction of a dense network of churches and their intimate relationship 
with the communication system and the villages. At present, none of the settlement con- 
texts have been researched archaeologically. 


#. «o Conclusions 


Christianization in the Iberian peninsula developed in two completely different stages. 
During the first four centuries, Christianity expanded in a context of frequent conflict 
with central authorities, who reacted with periodic repressions that, in turn, produced 
martyrs’ cults. It is not surprising, therefore, that evidence from that time concerns main- 
ly funerary contexts although some churches must have existed before Constantine. Dur- 
ing the second stage, after the Constantinian peace, the new religion was imposed over 
polytheistic religion as well as the different Christian confessions. In this second phase, 
Christianity moved from the private to the public sphere and became increasingly trace- 
able in material evidence. 


Defining the social context in which Christianity developed is a necessary part of this in- 
vestigation. There is no doubt that cities were episcopal sees and therefore the locations 
of some of the elites who continued to lead the organization of the provinces and, later, 
the new barbarian kingdoms; these included primarily the bishops but also potentes and 
other members of the leading classes. Because they were mostly Roman landowners, it is 
quite possible that their residences alternated between town and country (as had always 
been the case) and therefore any aristocratic role in the Christianization of the country- 
side started from the cities. Archaeological data clearly show that churches began to be 
built mainly in the cities in the fourth century and in the countryside probably during the 
fifth. 
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Extensive monumental evidence dates mostly from the second half of the sixth century, in 
the cities as well as in the countryside. Although the subject warrants further investiga- 
tion, it is quite possible that the multiplication of churches during this particular period 
may be due to the rivalry between Arian (Visigothic) and Catholic (Roman) factions, 
which could have led to a particularly active building period. This tension was resolved 
only with the 589 Council of Toledo and the acceptance of Visigothic kings into the 
Catholic creed, although some conflicts still remained in the years following. 
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Notes: 


(1) For a wider analysis with a broader chronological span of Christianization in the Iber- 
ian peninsula, see Chavarria Arnau (2018). 


(2) Rebillard (2009) denies the existence of Christian cemeteries during the third century, 
but scholars have strongly debated that denial. They have criticized the interpretations of 
some of the textual sources cited by Rebillard, and pointed to the archaeological evi- 
dence, which indicates the existence of Christian cemeteries at this time (Duval 2000, 
448-57; Fiocchi Nicolai 2016; Guyon 2005, 235-53). 


(3) For all the Spanish councils quoted in this chapter, see vols. IV-VI of the Colección 
Canónica Hispanica. 


(4) The best textual evidence is from the Council of Elvira, held in ecclesia Illiberritana at 
the beginning of the fourth century, whose acts were signed by the bishops of Acci 
(Guadix, Granada), Cordoba, Sevilla, Tucci (Martos, Jaen), Epagro (Aguilar de la Fron- 
tera, Cordoba), Castulo (Cazlona, Jaen), Mentesa (La Guardia, Jaen), Illiberris, Urci (Peci- 
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na, Almeria), Emerita, Zaragoza, Leon, Toledo, Calagurris, Fibularia (Loarre, Huesca), Os- 
sonoba (Faro), Ebora, Eliocroca (Lorca, Murcia), Basti (Baza, Granada), and Malaga. 


(°) This has been established by the French team of the Topographie chrétienne des cités 
de la Gaule des origines au milieu du VIIIé siécle and confirmed by ongoing research in 
other areas of the western Mediterranean such as Italy or Spain (see a synthesis in 
Chavarría 2009). 


(5) Bishops in Hispania remained oriented to urban centers in Late Antiquity and had as 
much power as other civic elite. Spanish bishops, for example, were capable of construct- 
ing monumental churches in their cities by the fourth century. In the few instances in 
which Spanish bishops could not construct monumental churches, as in the case of the 
Eastern bishops of Mérida, this oddity is clearly underlined by the sources. Local elites, 
moreover, continued to take part in urban life and administration, as textual sources indi- 
cate (generally, see Wickham 2005; for a similar context in southern Gaul, see Mathisen 
1992). 


(7) See Epistulae Romanorum pontificum genuinae XVI, 1, a letter written by Pope Hilar- 
ius in 465 referring to a communication of elite citizens written in defense of Silvanus of 
Calagurris: honoratorum et possessorum Turiassonensium, Cascantensium, Calagurri- 
tanorum, Varegensium, Tritiensium, Legionensium et Birovescensium ciuitatum. 


(8) In Barcelona, AMS dating suggests a date range of 545-595 (Bonnet and Beltran de 
Heredia 2004, 155-80); in Valencia the reconstruction of the whole cathedral with two 
cruciform annexes in the eastern side can be dated to the middle of the sixth century 
(Alapont Martin and Ribera i Lacomba 2006). 


(9) Next to the basilica there was a Late Roman residential building, but its chronology 
shows that it never functioned alongside the church: it was built in 333-50 and aban- 
doned before the fifth century. 


(19) It is hard to agree with Kulikowski (2004, 233), who sees the complex as a private 
foundation donated by a private property owner residing across the street from the 
church. As established earlier, it is more likely that the Christian cemetery had been orga- 
nized by the bishops of Tarragona, who continued to control the evolution of this impor- 
tant Christian devotional area in the centuries that followed. 


(11) During the first half of the fifth century, the area seems to have been destroyed and 
exploited for spolia (Mateos Cruz 1999, 112-39). These destructions have been related to 
the Suevic incursions of 429 that, according to Hydatius, included the profaning of 
Eulalia's tomb by King Heremigarius (Chronica 80). 


(12) Gurt i Esparraguera and Sánchez Ramos (2011, 276), affirm that "the fourth canon of 
the Twelfth Council of Toledo offers a clear reference to how usual it had become, by the 
seventh century, for bishoprics to be created with no reference to the civitates" (but there 
is no clear evidence for this in the council canon). 
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(13) The well-known Christograms in villa mosaics at Prado (Valladolid), Fortunatus (Fra- 
ga, Huesca), and Quinta das Longas (Alentejo) probably date to the second half of the 
fourth century or the beginning of the fifth. More recently this symbol has been docu- 
mented in burial contexts in the villa of Veranes, near Gijón (Fernández Ochoa, Gil Sendi- 
no, and Salido 2013) and El Jardin (El Pelicano, Arroyomolinos) (Vigil-Escalera 2015, 167- 
69). 
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Abstract and Keywords 


Christian communities in North Africa are attested in textual sources from the second in- 
to the tenth centuries. The material evidence for them, especially churches, is restricted 
to the fourth through the seventh centuries and is embedded in the Roman landscape. 
Case studies of the urban, small town, and rural churches at Ammaedara, Aradi, Henchir 
Sokrine, and Horrea Caelia demonstrate a North African tendency to incorporate martyr- 
ia and baptisteries. Churches also embody and shape local communities of martyrs, 
saints, clergy, and laymen. Their archaeological histories emphasize the continuity and 
cohesion of Christian communities in the face of sectarian and political conflicts. 


Keywords: Ammaedara, Aradi, Henchir Sokrine, Horrea Caelia, basilica, martyrium, baptistery, relics, tombs 


Introduction 


TEXTUAL sources attest to Christian communities in North Africa beginning in the sec- 
ond century and surviving as late as the tenth (Burns and Jensen 2014, 1-32; Handley 
2004, 302-9). The material record of early Christianity in the region, however, dates from 
the fourth through the seventh centuries. An abundant but challenging category of evi- 
dence for Christian belief and practice is Christian iconography on portable and everyday 
objects, especially African red slip ceramic vessels, in and out of archaeological contexts 
(Bejaoui 1997; Ennabli 1976). Unlike secular construction, churches are readily identifi- 
able and exclusively Christian monuments, and they embody North African Christian ur- 
ban and rural communities through ritual, burial, and decorative practices. 


North Africa in Late Antiquity includes the Roman provinces of Mauretania Caesariensis 
and Sitifensis, Numidia, Proconsularis, Byzacena, and Tripolitania, which roughly corre- 
spond to modern Algeria, Tunisia, and western Libya (Figure 33.1). The Christian commu- 
nities of this region were widely distributed in cities and towns, but also in rural areas, 
villages, and estates (Dossey 2010, 101-44). Inventories of churches in North Africa at- 
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test to 322 Christian communities that can be grouped into three categories: large (with 
eight to twenty-three monuments), medium (three to seven monuments), and small 
(Baratte et al. 2014; Gui et al. 1992; Ward Perkins and Goodchild 1953, 1-82). Eighty-one 
percent of these sites are divided evenly among the most populous African provinces of 
Numidia (with eighty-eight sites), Proconsularis (eighty-nine), and Byzacena (eighty-five), 
compared with nineteen sites in Caesariensis, twenty-six in Sitifensis, and fifteen in 
Tripolitania. 


Msi 


ul Malta 
tener Minne , 


lejos Magna 


(p.648) Figure 33.1 Map of sites and toponyms 
noted in the text in the region of North Africa, based 
on Natural Earth Data, and the Ancient World Map- 
ping Center: "Mod Elevation," http://awmc.unc.edu/ 
wordpress/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


(p. 646) The history of Christianity in North Africa in the fourth through seventh centuries 
is rife with sectarian religious conflict, especially between Catholics (Orthodox, Nicene) 
and Donatists (native African schismatics) in the fourth century and Arian immigrants in 
the fifth (Burns and Jensen 2014, 47-57, 67-75; Frend 2010). The struggle for unity and 
stability in the African church took place against a turbulent military and political back- 
ground that witnessed the growth of Moorish kingdoms and external invasions by the 
Vandals (in 429), the Byzantines (in 533), and the Arabs (in 641) (Conant 2012, 196-25; 
Kaegi 2010; Merrills and Miles 2010). 


The sheer number of Christian basilicas dated to these tumultuous centuries is extraordi- 
nary: churches were an obvious and integral part of the region's urban and rural land- 
scapes. Indeed, the location and distribution of churches, and their typologies, have been 
the nearly exclusive focus of Christian archaeology in North Africa since the nineteenth 
century. As a result, North African basilicas in the aggregate have recognizable typologi- 
cal characteristics (Burns and Jensen 2014, 87-130; Duval 2006, 142-51). One regional 
trait is a change in the orientation of basilicas; churches built in the fourth and _ ©. 647) 
fifth centuries had western apses, while those newly built in the sixth had eastern ones. A 
second characteristic is that the apse inside North African churches was generally raised 
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like a stage. Third, the Eucharistic altar within its chancel, while positioned near the cen- 
ter of the nave in early phases, was located closer to (and often immediately in front of) 
the apse in later ones. Fourth, martyrs were physically present in North African churches 
from the fourth century, not just in reliquaries sanctifying the Eucharistic altar but also in 
shrines over tombs/cenotaphs or relics that created a second center of worship inside the 
church, sometimes highlighted by a second apse (Duval 1971). A fifth regional trait is the 
large number of churches with baptisteries, especially in the fifth and sixth centuries, of- 
ten in more than one church in a single town or city (Morfino 2011, 9-93). Finally, North 
African churches were rich in Christian funerary inscriptions, especially tomb mosaics, 
which provide a glimpse of their communities (Duval 1976; Yasin 2009, 69-100). 


The limitation of the typology of churches is that it is based on an archaeological record 
that, at most sites, is too fragmentary to invite comprehensive interpretation. Famous and 
well-preserved sites remain insecurely dated as a result of archaeologists favoring site 
identification and clearance over stratigraphic excavation linking datable finds to build- 
ing phases (Frend 1996, 228). Thus, making persuasive connections between features of 
the typology known from archaeology and the history of conflict within the African church 
known from texts is challenging. While a handful of Donatist churches have been identi- 
fied, especially in Numidia (Berthier et al. 1947; Frend 1996, 229-32), attempts to isolate 
features of churches, particularly inscriptions, that clearly distinguish Donatist churches 
from Catholic ones have met with limited success (Duval 2006, 124-25; Frend 2010, 307- 
8). It is probably the case for Arian churches that confessional differences which do not 
produce significant liturgical variation are unlikely to be visible in the material record 
(Leone 2007, 148-54; Merrills and Miles 2010, 192-96). Indeed, the very persistence of 
an African type of church throughout Late Antiquity suggests not ecclesiastical conflict 
but a fundamental unity and continuum of practice. 


In addition to being stages for the performance of liturgies, churches were the architec- 
tural frame for human communities; at different times and in different ways these church- 
es incorporated Christians living and dead, clergy, laymen, women, and children. The 
communal histories of Ammaedara (Haidra), Aradi (Sidi Jdidi), and Henchir Sokrine and 
Horrea Caelia (Hergla) presented here highlight a variety of environments (urban, small 
town, rural, suburban), feature martyria and baptisteries, have strong local color, and are 
rich in detail. The first two sites have deep histories known from recent comprehensive 
publications of systematic field research, which are firmly dated according to a well-es- 
tablished ceramic chronology (Bonifay 2004). The latter two have shallower histories be- 
cause they were not systematically excavated, but their well-preserved mosaics, dated 
stylistically to the sixth and seventh centuries, are revelatory. Together they represent a 
group of churches in coastal Byzacena with a compelling Byzantine history (Duval 2006, 
146; Ghalia 2002, 213-22; Morfino 2011, 30-34). 
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Ammaedara (Haidra) 


Ammaedara was a large city in the southwestern corner of Proconsularis at a strategic in- 
tersection of the major road from Carthage to Theveste and the road south to Thelepte 
(Salama 2010, 103-5, map 2 D5). The city’s topography and its two largest basilicas re- 
semble those of inland Byzacena and Numidia and have long histories that extended into 
the seventh century and perhaps later. Basilica 1, at the center of town, was founded in 
the fifth century, while Basilica 2, in the eastern necropolis, was built in the fourth. Basili- 
cas 3 and 7 were located inside the Byzantine fort and are dated to shortly after its con- 
struction. 


Basilica 1, perhaps the cathedral of Ammaedara, with its internal area divided into three 
aisles and eleven bays, was designed for a large congregation, although the area re- 
served for the clergy appears to have expanded over time (Figure 33.2). In addition to the 
western apse, the ambulatory around it, and an enclosure for the fifth-century altar in the 
seventh bay, most if not all of the nave was separated from the side aisles by a low barrier 
between the columns. In the late fifth century, Victorinus, identified as episc[opus] van- 
dalorum, was buried in a tomb under the church floor in the third bay of the nave; that it 
was set off by an enclosure suggests it became a focus of veneration at the east end of 
the basilica (Duval 1981, 111-23). By the sixth century, the altar was in the tenth bay, in 
the middle of an enclosure that occupied the last three bays of the nave. In the mid-sixth 
century, a new eastern altar sanctified by relics was erected in the middle of a precinct 
that occupied the first three bays of the nave (Baratte 2008, 230-32) and provided a sec- 
ond focus of worship inside the church. Here, the Arian community and history of the 
church were incorporated rather than effaced; although the special enclosure around 
Victorinus's tomb was dismantled, the tomb itself was incorporated into the eastern 
shrine. In 568-69 the Catholic bishop Melleus installed relics of St. Cyprian under the 
western Eucharistic altar, a process interpreted as a celebration of the return of the 
church to orthodoxy (Duval 1975, 20-22. For the process at Carthage, see Bockmann 
2013, 87-116). 
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Figure 33.2 Plan of Ammaedara Basilica 1. 
(G. Hallier and M. Rival in Duval 1981, 20 fig. 24) 


From the late fifth into the seventh century some 112 individuals were incorporated into 
the structure of the church, commemorated by epitaphs carved into the paving stones un- 
der which they were buried in the basilica and its annexes. Other inscriptions carved on 
architectural elements of the church (the word locus followed by a name in the genitive) 
memorialized individuals without any direct connection to a tomb (Duval 1975, 28-187). 
Both kinds of commemorations reflect the communal character of the building, but also 
the hierarchical structure and privileged character of the community. Clerics were buried 
in areas of the church with which they were readily identified, such as near the basilica’s 
Eucharistic altar (Yasin 2009, 94-97). Those buried in the west chancel included bishop 
Melleus (known from his epitaph as episcopus unitatis), an adult clergyman, a presbyter, 
two subdeacons, and a ten-month-old boy. Locus inscriptions commemorated an addition- 
al eighteen men (or boys), including a priest, on the stylobate of the west chancel screen 
and nave colonnade, on columns, on column bases, and on wall blocks near the apse. 
Three deacons, one identified as catolicus, and two (p.649 (p.650) subdeacons were 
buried in the nave among the faithful ( fideles), two of whom were distinguished on their 
epitaphs by elite status (illustris) and military title (optio). While the epitaphs as a whole 
suggest a community of individuals connected by faith, six inscriptions that included the 
deceased’s filiation are reminders of the enduring power of family in personal identity 
(Yasin 2009, 90). Indeed, an isolated and close-knit group of tombs, such as the five tombs 
in the tenth bay of the right aisle, is likely to have been a family group. 


Burials around the martyrial altar of the east chancel have a strikingly different profile 
from those in the west. The only senior cleric buried here was the bishop Victorinus. The 
other tombs were for children and adolescents, three clerics in training, and six others, 
including two girls. Strikingly, the burials incorporated into the basilica’s external porch, 
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immediately adjacent to the martyrial shrine, were also mostly for young girls and boys, 
including clerics in training. These commemorations, together with the numerous sixth- 
and seventh-century burials in the walled courtyard that preceded the basilica, in a sense 
expanded the martyrial pole of the basilica. 


Ammaedara’s Basilica 2 was first built in a cemetery zone perhaps as early as the second 
half of the fourth century. It had a western apse and was also roughly comparable in size 
to Basilica 1, with about 474 square meters of internal area divided into three aisles and 
eleven bays (Figure 33.3). Fragments of two inscriptions from the late fourth to the early 
fifth century indicate it was a martyrial basilica commemorating thirty-four local martyrs 
of the Diocletianic persecutions, over whose remains the altar of the first church was 
probably built in an enclosure in the tenth bay. The church was transformed in the fifth 
century into a double-apsed basilica. A separate martyrium inside the new church occu- 
pied nearly all of the last three bays of the old church. At its center was a low stone enclo- 
sure around the remains of the martyrs inscribed with their names. Its apex was the west 
apse, in which a reliquary was installed under a ciborium (Baratte and Bejaoui 2011, 61- 
65). A new eastern apse, flanked by side rooms, was built into the porch of the old 
church, preceded by the chancel of the Eucharistic altar, which probably occupied the 
last three bays of the nave of the new church. Whether the change in the orientation of 
Basilica 2 was the cause or effect of incorporating the martyr shrine, its result was a 
basilica of greatly reduced congregational space (ca. 360 m?) without the grand axial en- 
trances of the old church. 


Figure 33.3 Plan of Ammaedara Basilica 2, Phases 
1-3. 

(After J.-Cl. Golvin and N. Duval in Baratte and Be- 
jaoui 2011, 214, fig. 217) 
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A substantial remodeling of Basilica 2 around 540 suggests a smaller, though richer, lay 
community, since congregational space was reduced to about 150 square meters. A new 
raised apse flanked by rectangular side rooms, with an engaged columnar screen, a stone 
synthronos, and a central cathedra, were built over the chancel of the church and occu- 
pied three bays of the nave and the last bay of the aisles. Relics of St. Cyprian, among 
others, were installed under the altar in the mid-sixth century, as they were in Basilica 1 
(Baratte and Bejaoui 2011, 231-40). With the suppression of the western apse marking its 
presence on the exterior of the church, the martyrium was fully absorbed into the church, 
and its floor reflected a new mosaic program. Peacocks flanking a chalice on the mosaic 
of the martyrial enclosure echoed those in front of the altar and joined the memoria of lo- 
cal martyrs to the relics of the famous martyrs in the Eucharistic altar. 


(p.651) In contrast to Basilica 1, ordinary burials inside Basilica 2 were limited in number 
to four tomb mosaics and two inscribed pavers in the entry vestibule of the church (Barat- 
te and Bejaoui 2011, 29-39, 183-90). A few tombs of the later fifth century were attested 
in the side rooms of the martyrium, but no tombs were associated with the later phases. 
Rather, throughout the history of Basilica 2, the faithful were buried mostly in a commu- 
nal cemetery outside the church. This began in the late fourth century as a walled open- 
air enclosure in front of the basilica. By the sixth century it had become a churchyard be- 
hind the basilica. The high density of tombs (seventy-eight in two layers) and the tiles or 
reused stones of their structures suggest the comparatively low status of burial in the 
churchyard. Indeed, no clerical tombs are attested by inscription, and the arrangement 

(p. 652) of graves reflects no particular hierarchy; family groups are attested in burial 
plots as well as in a tomb mosaic commemorating Donatilla and her unnamed sister. 


From the sixth century, a few donors were commemorated by inscriptions incorporated 
into the basilica: Marcellus, named in the martyrological mosaic; Candidus and Adeudata, 
on the mosaic of the first three bays of the nave (Baratte and Bejaoui 2011, 119 fig. 141); 
Abetdeo, carved in a monogram on the keystone of an arch and in a locus inscription on 
the church's interior south wall for a lector Teaufilus (Duval 1975, 223 no. 210; 214 no. 
203.). These late commemorations may reflect a trend (also visible in Basilica 1) toward 
commemorating individuals by name on the structure of the church rather than by bodily 
incorporation under its floor. Another common trend in Basilicas 1 and 2 is the reduction 
of congregational areas in favor of clerical and ceremonial spaces. Both characteristics 
are visible in the two churches newly built in the mid-sixth century that lie inside 
Ammaedara's Byzantine fortification. 


The extraordinarily well-preserved Basilica 3 had a modest interior space of about 160 
square meters divided into three aisles and five bays (Baratte et al. 1999, 61-205) (Figure 
33.4). Its raised southwestern apse had an engaged colonnade, like that of the sixth-cen- 
tury Basilica 2, and featured a niche at its apex, perhaps for a cathedra. This was the dra- 
matic backdrop for the altar on a low platform that occupied the fourth and fifth bays, 
and all but the first bay of the nave was probably reserved for clergy by a low barrier that 
separated it from the narrow side aisles. More of the congregation, perhaps especially 
women, may have been accommodated in a gallery over the side aisles accessed from a 
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hall over the church’s entry vestibule. Five members of the community were commemo- 
rated by locus inscriptions on the northwest and southeast walls, and on columns of the 
northern colonnade. One of the column inscriptions commemorated Liberata, the grand- 
daughter of the priest Romanus, the likely founder of the church, to whom the “RO” in- 
scribed on five column shafts probably refers (Duval 1975, 225-42). The church contained 
no burials, though one fragmentary epitaph for a child suggests there may have been a 
few burials outside the church (Baratte et al. 1999, 146-47). 
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Figure 33.4 Reconstruction of Ammaedara Basilica 3 
(left) and Basilica 7 (right), interior view. 


(J.-Cl. Golvin in Baratte, Bejaoui, and Ben Abdallah 
1999, 180, fig. 144; Cl. Champetier de Ribes and C. 
Fourmond in Baratte, Bejaoui, and Ben Abdallah 
2009, 104, fig. 92 bis) 


The other mid-sixth-century church, Basilica 7, built some 50 meters north of Basilica 3, 
was somewhat irregular in shape and slightly larger than it, with an internal area of 
about 169 square meters. Its salient northeastern apse was raised a few steps over the 
low altar platform in front of it, which was set off by the large columns of a triumphal 
arch. This platform occupied the full width of the nave in an unusually deep last bay and 
was flanked by side rooms that extended the aisles of the church (see Figure 33.4). Cleri- 
cal space occupied more of the congregational area, with a chancel in the fifth bay that 
occupied the nave and the right side aisle. A narrow processional way (solea) led down 
the middle of the nave from the third bay, and as in Basilicas 1 and 3, the nave was sepa- 
rated from the side aisles by low barriers. Thus, just over half of the interior space 
seemed designed for congregational use. 


No burials were incorporated into the body of the church, though eleven tombs were lo- 
cated in and around the porticoed porch (Baratte et al. 2009, 53-72, 99-100). Of the six 
preserved inscriptions, three were on pavers commemorating clergy: a fourteen-year-old 
lector named Redentus, a subdeacon, and a deacon. A fourth was a more elaborate 

(p.653) (p.654) epitaph for bishop Secundus that quoted Job 19:25-26, a clear expression 
of the hope of resurrection. It overlaid a tomb located in a specially built room just off the 
north end of the porch, which all members of the congregation would have passed when 
entering the church. The only "donor" inscriptions of Basilica 7 are bishop Secundus's de- 
position of relics of four local saints, Victorianus, Vernaclius, Isperata, and Fortunata, un- 
der the altar, and bishop Hyacinthus's installation of a calendar of shadows in the vicinity 
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of the church’s apse that may have signaled the hours of prayer to passersby on the adja- 
cent cardo (Baratte et al. 2009, 145-53). 


While Ammaedara’s Basilicas 1, 2, 3, and 7 have their own particular histories, together 
they suggest that churches in the city became smaller over time, perhaps because of the 
multiplication of communities. The smaller congregations that these churches served in 
the late sixth century and later may be reflected in the reduced proportion of the church 
devoted to congregational space. Certainly by the late sixth century all four basilicas had 
large clerical stages that dramatized the distinction between clergy and laymen. The sa- 
cred axis between the martyrial shrine and Eucharistic altar in the halls of Basilicas 1 and 
2 seems to have been replaced in the new churches within the citadel by a single sacral 
point located in relics under the Eucharistic altar which was firmly ensconced in clerical 
space. A related phenomenon may be the later sixth century (and afterward) preference 
at Ammaedara for nominal over bodily incorporation of members of the community (even 
martyrs and clergy) into the fabric of the basilical hall. It is worth noting in conclusion 
that no baptisteries have been found at Ammaedara. While their absence currently defies 
explanation, it sets Ammaedara’s Christian communities apart from those in other cities 
in Africa. 


Aradi (Sidi Jdidi) 


Aradi was a small town on the road from Ziqua (Zaghouan) to Pupput (Souk el Abiod) 
(Salama 2010, 111-12, map 2, H4), located at the eastern edge of Proconsularis. The 
topography of the town and the appearance of its churches have much in common with its 
neighbors in the hinterland of the Bay of Hammamet in northern coastal Byzacena (Ben 
Abed-Ben Khader et al. 2004, 1-11). The town included three churches: Basilica 1 on the 
southwestern outskirts, and Basilicas 2 and 3 in a residential area northwest of the town 
center. While Aradi’s churches are both smaller and simpler than Basilicas 1 and 2 of Am- 
maedara, and differ considerably in their internal arrangement, the way in which their re- 
spective communities were incorporated and their histories recalled are strikingly simi- 
lar. Like Basilicas 1 and 2 at Ammaedara, Aradi’s churches suggest that incorporation 
was a reflex of communal history. 


Aradi’s Basilica 1 was a small church built in 425-50 with a northwestern apse. Its hall 
(107.54 m? in internal area) was divided into three aisles and four bays (Ben Abed-Ben 
Khader et al. 2004, 61-85, 115-23). The mosaics of the first church give the impression of 
an elite funerary chapel in the second and third bays of the nave oriented to the south- 
east, (».655 embedded in a basilica oriented to the northwest (Figure 33.5). This three- 
aisled chapel included a single burial in its southwestern aisle and had a martyrium at its 
southeastern apex. The martyrium consisted of a monolithic slab marking a holy tomb, 
which was flanked by threshold mosaics depicting a peaked doorway on one side and a 
jeweled cross between flanking peacocks on the other, designed to be read from the 
northwest. The anonymous donor inscription around the cross was designed, by contrast, 
to be read from the southwest by those congregating in the first bay of the nave. The 
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basilica’s other focus was the raised apse, in which a presbyter, Cyprianus, was buried 
and commemorated by a tomb mosaic oriented to the northwest, like that of Felix, the oc- 
cupant of the funerary chapel (87-114). The clerical precinct in front of the apse was too 
small to have contained a regular Eucharistic altar. The altar, perhaps a portable one, is 
likely to have been located in the martyrium in the second bay of the church. 
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Figure 33.5 Plans of Aradi Basilica 1 (right), Phase 1 
mosaics, and Basilica 3 (left). 


e. 


(S. Roucole in Ben Abed-Ben Khader, Bonifay, Fixot, 
and Roucole 2004, 336, pl. III; S. Roucole in Ben 
Abed-Ben Khader, Fixot, and Roucole 2011, 165, fig. 
96) 


After its abandonment in the late fifth century, Basilica 1 was transformed in 533-66. The 
hall was extended to the southeast by two bays (for an internal area of ca. 156.74 m?), 
and new mosaic floors were laid throughout (Ben Abed-Ben Khader et al. 2004, 125-55). 
The new basilica's altar was a solid masonry box that incorporated a reliquary loculus and 
was built on top of the early martyrium. Its finely carved white marble revetment includ- 
ed a plaque invoking the saints and an anonymous votive inscription (157-88). (P. 656) 
The old clerical precinct in front of the apse was elaborated with a new tripartite mosaic 
floor and a processional way down the middle of the nave to the altar. Although most fea- 
tures of the first church were preserved in the second one, the quasi-private and putative 
funerary character of the first church was lost since no tombs were cut into the floors of 
the new basilica (192-97). The martyrial foundation of its second altar, while less colorful- 
ly expressed than before, remained and was highly visible in the very center of the nave, 
an unusual location for a sixth-century altar. 


Aradi's Basilica 3, like Basilica 1, was built in 425-450 with an apse in the northwest, its 
internal space of 218.5 m? divided into three aisles and five bays. The church included a 
small baptismal font in the room east of the apse, and a mensa (offering table) that 
marked a special tomb on the building's central axis built against the southeastern wall of 
the church (see Figure 33.5). Most remarkable, perhaps, is its short fifty-year history. 
When the church was abandoned in the late fifth century it was never rebuilt. 
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At least thirty-seven members of its community were incorporated into the church, their 
graves cut into its beaten earth floors (see Figure 33.5). A tomb in the apse in front of the 
cathedra was probably for a priest, and another in the room west of the apse was fora 
deacon. Otherwise the burials of the faithful form three groups along the sacred axis of 
the hall. Ten were associated with the apse and baptistery, eight were in the vicinity of 
the (now lost) altar in the fourth bay, and eleven were in the first two bays of the left aisle 
and nave near the mensa (Ben Abed-Ben Khader, Fixot, and Roucole 2011, 163-82). The 
twenty-five preserved tomb mosaics expressed a sense of community in their small varia- 
tions on the theme of wreathed chrism or monogrammed cross over the head and consis- 
tently simple inscriptions over the body and feet (Ben Abed-Ben Khader, Fixot, and 
Roucole 2011, 208-9; Yasin 2009, 84-87). Though the sample is small, the markers sug- 
gest a typical cemetery population in Late Antiquity. Half commemorated children, identi- 
fied as innocentes, innocentes fideles, or fideles, probably depending on whether they had 
been baptized, and the other half adults ( fideles). Late in its short history the church may 
have been used more for burial than for regular liturgical services, because some tombs 
would have interfered with the movement of clergy between the apse and the altar. 


Basilica 2 was built at the same time as Basilica 3 and lay just 30 meters to the west, sep- 
arated from it by a residential block (Figure 33.6). Though somewhat smaller (152 m?) 
than Basilica 3, its very similar plan included a northwestern apse, three aisles, and five 
bays with an altar in the third bay (Ben Abed-Ben Khader, Fixot, and Roucole 2011, 43- 
144). A distinguishing feature of Basilica 2 was a suite of rooms along the northeast side 
of the church that included a baptistery, attached to a two-room funerary chapel (66-68). 
The church proper also incorporated some burials, of which ten markers survived in 
traces. Basilica 2, like Basilica 3, was destroyed or abandoned at the end of the fifth cen- 
tury, but was rebuilt between 533 and 566. 


de 
- 


Figure 33.6 Plan of Aradi Basilica 2 (left); axonomet- 
ric reconstruction of Phase 2 (right). 


(S. Roucole in Ben Abed-Ben Khader, Fixot, and 
Roucole 2011, 47, fig. 23; S. Roucole in Ben Abed- 
Ben Khader, Fixot, and Roucole 2011, 351, fig. 232) 
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The sixth-century Basilica 2 incorporated a new martyrium that walled off the first two 
bays and featured a sarcophagus against the southeastern wall of its central room. Con- 
gregational space remained roughly the same as in the old church, though it was recon- 
figured around a new altar platform in front of the apse. A new baptistery incorporating 
the old eastern annex monumentalized the apse and chancel. The focus of its central 
room was a new eight-lobed mosaic font highlighted on the outside by an apse ©. 657) 

and high roof (66-79, 307-330). At the same time the two axial entrances into the right 
and left side aisles of the basilica were monumentalized by porches, preceded by an irreg- 
ularly shaped open-air southeast courtyard. A new suite of rooms east of the baptistery 
connected the church to residential buildings further east, which perhaps served as a 
monastery for resident clergy. In the sixth century, as in Ammaedara's Basilicas 1 and 2, a 
sacred axis ran through the middle of the Basilica 2 from the martyrium at one end to the 
altar at the other, along which the faithful were buried. From the outside, the hall of the 
church would have been inconspicuous between the high profiles of the tripartite martyri- 
um and cruciform baptistery marking the two poles of the church. 


The burials of sixty-six members of the community were incorporated into the sixth-centu- 
ry church, commemorated by tomb mosaics (163-82, 81-144). Among these were at least 
five clergymen, including three priests buried in the apse, a deacon commemorated at the 
door to the room west of the apse, and two subdeacons, buried in the nave and in a room 
adjacent to the northern aisle. Inside the hall and in the martyrium, tomb mosaics formed 
continuous carpets that displayed individuals as a community. The arrangement of mark- 
ers in orderly rows was carefully planned and based on a standard adult-sized grave. 
Where grave shafts and their mosaic markers were shorter or narrower than the stan- 
dard plot, spacer mosaics took up the slack. All the mosaic panels ©. 658) with a few ex- 
ceptions were similar in style, and closely resembled the tomb mosaics in Basilica 3 and 
other churches of the region. As in Basilica 3, half of the readable mosaics are for chil- 
dren and the other half for men and women in roughly even proportion. These tomb mo- 
saics, like those in Basilica 3, undoubtedly included family groups, including two individu- 
als commemorated together and buried in adjacent plots, and a group of four tomb mark- 
ers side by side. Seventy or more members, perhaps the less elite of the community, were 
buried in the southeast courtyard (153-58, 330-42). This walled but unroofed burial area 
adjacent to the holy tomb just inside the martyrium enhanced the martyrial pole of the 
basilica in much the same way as the burials on the porch and courtyard of Ammaedara’s 
Basilica 1 enlarged its eastern sanctuary. 


What stands out most about Aradi’s three church communities is the degree to which 
their histories are intertwined, especially by the contemporaneous abandonment of all 
three buildings in the late Vandal period. More striking is the degree to which Aradi’s 
new sixth-century basilicas memorialized their specific communal histories by incorporat- 
ing the features and practices of their predecessors. In Basilica 1, the martyr celebrated 
in a special precinct in the fifth century was incorporated into the sixth-century altar. The 
proximate and contemporaneous baptisteries of Basilicas 2 and 3 suggest that they were 
the cathedrals of different congregations in the fifth century. In the mid-sixth century on- 
ly one congregation remained, and its monumentalized church (Basilica 2) signaled its 
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status as Aradi’s one and only episcopal basilica. At the same time, the incorporation of 
key elements of old Basilica 3 into the new Basilica 2 suggests a unification of communi- 
ties: the holy tomb in Basilica 2’s new martyrium echoed the mensa of Basilica 3; the re- 
sulting new sacred axis inside Basilica 2 gave greater latitude to the burials of the faith- 
ful, a practice central to Basilica 3. The new baptistery of Basilica 2 monumentalized the 
simple baptismal room of Basilica 3 while echoing its location. The relics under the lost 
altar of Basilica 3 may even have been incorporated into the new altar of Basilica 2. Seen 
in this light, Aradi’s two sixth-century basilicas seem to represent a fresh start for the 
town’s Christian communities, one that incorporated rather than obliterated the past. In 
their own way Aradi’s sixth-century churches reflect the same impulse that led to the in- 
corporation of the Arian bishop’s tomb into the eastern sanctuary of Ammaedara’s sixth- 
century cathedral: to unify the living community by recalling the past. 


Henchir Sokrine and Horrea Caelia (Hergla) 


The rural church at Henchir Sokrine and the suburban church at Horrea Caelia were lo- 
cated on the densely inhabited low coastal plain of Byzacena (Salama 2010, map 2, I5, 
14), which featured seaside communities connected by the Roman coastal road from Pup- 
put (Souk el Abiod) to Hadrumetum (Sousse), Taparura (Sfax), Tacape (Gabes), and be- 
yond in Tripolitania. They reflect a communal emphasis on baptism as a ritual of (p. 659) 
incorporation embodied in the inclusion of the baptistery in the church in a special con- 
figuration shared with a few churches in the region (Duval 2006, 146; for Ad Aquas [Borj 
Sebbalat el Bey], Sidi Abich, Bekalta, and now Henchir Hlalfa, see Baratte et al. 2014, 
152-53, 212-15, 227-28, 230-31). 


Henchir Sokrine’s modest-sized church (ca. 160 m?) dates to the mid-sixth century (Fig- 
ure 33.7). It had a raised southwestern apse, was divided inside into three aisles and five 
bays all with mosaic floors, and had an altar in the third bay (Bejaoui 1988, 98-104; 
Baratte et al. 2014, 225-27). In the late sixth or early seventh century, most of the nave of 
the church was raised to the level of the apse floor. This created a large ritual stage for 
the clergy raised above the side aisles where laymen congregated. 
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Figure 33.7 Plan of Henchir Sokrine (left) after the 
label in the Lamta Museum. Axonometric reconstruc- 
tion of Horrea Caelia Phase 2 (right). 


(T. Ghalia and H. Yacoub in Ghalia 1998, 26, fig. 6) 


The division between clergy and other members of the community is also borne out in the 
distribution of funerary inscriptions. One priest (Basilius) was buried just inside the cen- 
tral entrance of the church, the important space for procession, and another (Tribunus) 
was buried in a former cistern of the baptistery. Two more priests (Januarius and Pasca- 
sius) were buried under the floor of the apse, while a priest (Peregrinus) and ©. 660) two 
or three deacons were buried immediately in front of it (Bejaoui 1992, 329-53; Richerson 
2001, 374-76 and col. pl.; for Sidi Abich, cf. Duval 1976, 116-19). Laymen were buried 
where they congregated in the side aisles of the church, or along the path to salvation, at 
the threshold of the baptistery (Bictoricus) or in the southern corridor leading to it (Pas- 
casius, Stefanus, Rufinus, Cresconius). The seven-year-old Menas, by contrast, was privi- 
leged by burial in the nave. The names of other members of the community were incorpo- 
rated into the areas of the church that they frequented or donated. Peregrinus’s name 
was incorporated into the left aisle mosaic that he may have donated. Anastasia, Pur- 
purius, and Purfurius, whose names were commemorated on mosaic plaques in the first 
bay of the nave, were perhaps the donors of panels of nave mosaic or contributors to the 
remodeling of the chancel. 


The large baptismal block that enveloped the apse was the full width of the church and 
repeated its tripartite arrangement, effectively increasing the overall length of the church 
by more than 40 percent. The mosaic font in the center of the baptistery was on the main 
axis of the church, aligned perpendicularly to it. An inscription on the font’s surround in- 
cluded the phrase una fides unum baptisma. This phrase from Ephesians 4:5 was proba- 
bly part of the baptismal liturgy and was also inscribed on a contemporary font at nearby 
Ulisipirra (Duval and Beschaouch 1996-98, 22). Given the contemporary dates of these 
fonts, their inscriptions can also be read as statements of the unity of the Byzantine 
African church. Figural panels of deer and sheep on the baptistery floor reinforced the 
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power of baptism to transform the catechumenate into the faithful. Indeed, the sheep at 
the entrance to the baptistery mirrored the wreathed sheep at the entrance of the chan- 
cel and explicitly connected the sacraments of the Eucharist and baptism (Bejaoui 1988, 
99 n. 4; for Sidi Abich, cf. Duval and Beschaouch 1996-98, 93). 


The baptismal block at Henchir Sokrine extended the sacred axis of the church, and by 
absorbing the apse created a new exterior focus. Inside, the apse and altar were at oppo- 
site ends of an enlarged and raised ritual stage at the center of the church around which 
the rest of the complex turned. Markedly absent at Henchir Sokrine was the separate 
martyrial pole of Ammaedara’s Basilicas 1 and 2 and Aradi’s Basilicas 2 and 3, where the 
bodies of the faithful were incorporated into the church and just outside it, near the 
tombs of local saints and martyrs. 


The basilica at Horrea Caelia had a western apse and the same interior configuration as 
at Henchir Sokrine, but was somewhat larger in size (246 m2), as befitted its suburban lo- 
cation (see Figure 33.7). Built perhaps in the fifth century, the church underwent a major 
mid-sixth-century renovation that featured a roughly square, centrally planned baptismal 
block behind the apse connected to the side aisles of the church through the rooms on ei- 
ther side of it (for Ad Aquas, cf. Baratte et al. 2014, 152-53). By absorbing the apse, this 
block extended the axis of the church by about 50 percent and was balanced at the oppo- 
site end by a contemporary building that may once have been nearly as large. The central 
mosaic panel of the floor of this entrance structure featured a tree with a serpent, lion, 
and other animals attacking or fleeing, possibly allusions to sin, evil, and violence, a mes- 
sage especially designed for catechumens leaving the dangers of the mundane world 
(Ghalia 1998, 91-110, 147-50). 


(p. 661) The new mosaic floors in the basilica were stylistically and thematically linked to 
those in the entrance building. Mosaics of the apse and chancel that occupied the last 
three bays of the nave are now lost, perhaps because they were elevated above the floors 
of the first two bays of the nave and the side aisles. The two figural panels in each aisle 
were interpretationes christianae of the fishing and hunting scenes characteristic of the 
secular mosaic tradition of the region: wild nature of land and sea in the right aisle, and 
animals, birds, and plants domesticated by man through God's grace in the left aisle 
(Ghalia 1998, 197-99). Furthermore, the geometric patterned mosaic panels and inscrip- 
tions of the right aisle, readable from the east, indicate the direction of procession up the 
right aisle to the font, while those in the left aisle, designed to be read from the west, 
mark the return. 


As much as they map the path of salvation, the aisle mosaics demonstrate the role of indi- 
viduals and families in the community. The mosaic in the right aisle was made up of five 
separate panels enclosed in a continuous border, and included two anonymous donor in- 
scriptions associated with large figural panels. The left aisle mosaic was made up of sev- 
en smaller panels, including two more anonymous donor inscriptions (Ghalia 1998, 112- 
25). The uneven number and size of panels in the aisles, as well as in the first two bays of 
the nave, suggest that they may have been designed as opportunities for donors of differ- 
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ent means. Indeed, donors may have included individuals or families that commissioned 
the six tomb markers on the porch, nave, and right aisle of the church. The placement of 
these markers is quite unusual in that each was in its own pavement, so that the de- 
ceased would be “visible” without disrupting the scheme of the pavement. The absence of 
clerical commemorations is unsurprising, since clergy were likely to have been buried in 
the chancel and apse. 


Just as the rite of baptism was primarily understood as an initiation into the community of 
salvation (Burns and Jensen 2014, 225-26), so the prominence of the baptisteries at 
Henchir Sokrine and Horrea Caelia embodied the unity and peace of the local faithful. In- 
deed, these baptisteries were part of a boom in baptistery construction in sixth-century 
Africa, to which a large number of recently discovered fonts in Byzacena attest (Baratte 
et al. 2014, 233, 265, 367, 373). They are also among a subset of African baptisteries be- 
hind the apses of churches that began in Africa in the fifth century. The arrangement 
made convenient the passage to and from the baptistery and altar, and also emphasized 
the fundamental unity of the Eucharistic sacrifice and baptism as a reenactment of the 
death and resurrection of Christ (Duval 1971, 289; Guyon 2008, 79-87; Morfino 2011, 74). 


Henchir Sokrine and Horrea Caelia are distinctive among mid-sixth-century churches for 
a processional path, not only down the middle of the nave but all the way around the in- 
side of church, which framed an elevated and elongated ritual stage that included the 
apse, altar, and chancel. The design emphasized the ritual hierarchy within these commu- 
nities, with the relics of martyrs or saints and clergy, in life and after death, at the ritual 
center, and laymen on the periphery. This conception is at the heart of the Bir Ftouha 
basilica in the politically charged environment of the capital at Carthage. It was newly 
built in 540-50 immediately after the Byzantine conquest near a site traditionally, but ten- 
tatively, associated with the martyrdom of St. Cyprian. Probably an ©. 662) official com- 
mission, Bir Ftouha amplifies the characteristics of the communal churches at Henchir 
Sokrine and Horrea Caelia (Stevens et al. 2005, 537-76). The great baptistery on the axis 
of the basilica was the apex of a baptismal block that enveloped the apse of the church. 
The block was part of nesting processional paths, one all the way around the inside of the 
church, the other outside it, perhaps designed for the Eastern liturgy (Merrills and Miles 
2010, 246-47). At the center of this periphery was a ritual stage that included the apse 
and chancel, which occupied the last two bays of the nave. The stage was probably sancti- 
fied by the physical remains of saints or martyrs of Arian persecution, whose tombs were 
the foundation of the apse and chancel. The basilical hall included only one tomb, proba- 
bly clerical, that marked the chancel entrance and a limited number of "ordinary" burials 
in peripheral areas of the complex. Bir Ftouha, like Henchir Sokrine and Horrea Caelia, 
was a Byzantine church in African clothes: it incorporated into a longitudinal plan the 
processional spaces, centralized design, and segregated sanctuary that characterized 
contemporary churches of Constantinople (Burns and Jensen 2014, 97). Unburdened by 
communal history, the new basilica ad corpus at Bir Ftouha embodied a triumphant new 
beginning for the African church under Byzantine rule. By contrast, the churches of Am- 
maedara, Aradi, Henchir Sokrine, and Horrea Caelia were bodies shaped over time by the 
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communal histories of their congregations, of which continuity and cohesion were the 
central theme. 


The members of these African Christian communities (the martyrs, the clergy, the faith- 
ful, and the catchumenate) were incorporated into the fabric of the church by ritual ac- 
tion in life, but also recalled after death in reliquaries, and in bodily and nominal com- 
memorations. This physical embodiment of community united past and present, but also 
bonded and enclosed the ritual spaces of the church (apses, altars, martyria, and baptis- 
teries) arrayed along a sacred central axis through the nave, and even extended it longi- 
tudinally beyond the boundaries of the assembly hall. A basilical plan elongated in this 
way by the incorporation of burials and new ritual foci is a specifically African phenome- 
non. Evidence from the two episcopal basilicas, the incorporation of the Arian bishop’s 
tomb into Ammaedara’s Byzantine cathedral (Basilica 1) and the appropriation of features 
of Aradi’s Basilica 3 into its Byzantine Basilica 2, suggests that incorporation may have 
been one way of resolving sectarian conflict at the local level. As a means of building 
community around shared history the practice contributed to building the peace and uni- 
ty of the African church. 
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Abstract and Keywords 


This chapter discusses the evolution of scholarly interest in Christian antiquities in Egypt 
after 1900. The archaeology of early Christianity developed much later than the field of 
Egyptology and initially focused only upon the clearing of monumental churches. Growing 
interest in Byzantine art and archaeology in the mid-1920s fostered greater support for 
excavations of expressly Christian settlements, which were primarily monastic communi- 
ties. The wealth of archaeological evidence preserved in Egypt’s arid climate, such as 
documentary evidence (ostraca and papyri), textiles, manuscripts, and small finds such as 
items made of leather, reeds, ivory, and wood, helped foster a greater appreciation for 
Egypt’s history after the age of the pharaohs. 


Keywords: Archaeology, Egypt, Coptic church, monasticism, churches, textiles, papyrus, New Testament 


Introduction 


THE historical roots of Christianity in Egypt are often linked to Alexandria in the first cen- 
tury. Although there is scant physical and documentary evidence for this period, later tra- 
dition identifies St. Mark the Evangelist as the first patriarch of Alexandria and the apos- 
tle attributed with introducing the religion. The first fully developed account of Egypt’s 
Christianization does not appear until the fourth-century history of Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, who tells the story about Mark the Apostle establishing churches in Alexandria 
and the later episcopal successors to Mark (Hist. Eccl. 2.16, in Davis 2004). There is in 
fact growing support to see Alexandrian Christianity spawning from the missionary activi- 
ty of Palestinian Jewish Christians, who first evangelized the Hellenized Jews in Alexan- 
dria (Davis 2004, 6-8). Whether based upon the presence of Jews in Jerusalem during 
Pentecost (Acts 2:10, 6:9) or the natural transmission of ideas between the two major 
cities, Christianity does appear to have taken hold in the Greek-speaking, urban center of 
Alexandria and other cities before spreading to the countryside or chora 
(Papaconstantinou 2012). 
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As Egypt’s largest cosmopolitan city, Alexandria was a fitting environment for the growth 
of the Christian religion (Figure 34.1). The multiethnic community of Egyptians, Greeks, 

Jews, and Romans made the city religiously diverse, while its Great Library, the largest li- 
brary in the ancient world, would be the catalyst for the Christian intellectual community 
that attracted Christian theological teachers such as Clement of Alexandria and Origen in 


the late second and third centuries. However, only the Late Roman and Early Byzantine 
site of Kom el-Dikka, in the heart of Alexandria, provides physical evidence of lecture 


halls where a diverse group of students and teachers could meet (Figure 34.2) (Haas 
1997, 152-58). 
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Figure 34.1 Map of sites and toponyms noted in the 
text in Egypt, based on Natural Earth Data, and the 
Ancient World Mapping Center: "Mod Elevation," «h 
ttp://awmc.unc.edu/wordpress/map-files. 


(Map: Courtesy of David K. Pettegrew) 


Figure 34.2 A Late Antique lecture hall with seating 
at Kom el-Dikka in Alexandria, Egypt. 


(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 
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(p. 666) Archaeological discoveries have contributed directly to scholarly knowledge of the 
theologically complex divisions of early Christianity of the second and third centuries, 
which developed in Alexandria’s rich educational environment. The Nag Hammadi 
codices, a collection of Judeo-Christian texts discovered in 1945, vividly illustrate that the 
Christianization of Egypt was extremely complex, with a variety of Gnostic communities 
(e.g., Sethainsim, Mandaeism, Hermeticism, Valentinianism) existing alongside diverse 
Christian communities (Brakke 2010). The works of Clement and Origen, paired with the 
writings of the bishops and patriarchs of Alexandria, such as the fourth-century Athana- 
sius, fostered a distinctly Alexandrian, and eventually Egyptian, Christian identity that 
was shaped by conflict with other Christian leaders (Watts 2010). While Christian literary 
sources speak of the religious diversity and tension present within Christian Alexandria, it 
is nearly impossible to find traces of these schools of thought in the material remains 
from the third and fourth centuries—the main exception, of course, being the physical re- 
mains of codices and papyri. 


Indeed, in comparison to other regions of the Christian East, Egypt’s arid climate offers a 
unique body of sources for considering the history of early Christianity in the form of pa- 
pyrological evidence (Choat 2006). The earliest fragments of the New Testament are from 
Egypt and date to the second century (e.g., POxy. LXIV 4404; POxy. @. 667) L 3523; PRyl. 
III 457). By the mid-third century, we have the Egyptian libelli, or certificates, attesting to 
one’s participation in the public sacrifice to the Roman gods during the Decian persecu- 
tion, but the requirement was not aimed solely at Christians (Choat 2012, 481-82). Since 
we have little evidence of expressly Christian objects and monuments before the fourth 
century, Christian literary papyri, personal letters, and expressly Christian books, includ- 
ing works related to liturgical matters, become critical for glimpsing the formation of 
Christianity in Egypt (e.g., P. Bas. 1.16; SB XVI 12497) (Bagnall 2009; Goehring and Tim- 
bie 2007). The lack of recognizable Christian remains before the fourth century is coun- 
teracted by the presence of papyrological sources from the second century onward. How- 
ever, it is a vexing position for the archaeologist and historian, as Late Antique textual 
sources, whether literary, historical, or documentary, are frequently silent on the Chris- 
tianization of Egypt, the location of Christians in Roman Egypt, and the responses to the 
adoption of a new religion (Frankfurter 2017; MacCoull 2011). Scholarly questions about 
how Christianity came to be a component of Egyptian culture are not easy to answer from 
the paucity of the archaeological sources until after the fourth century, when obviously 
Christian material remains became part of daily Christian life. 


While the popularity of various Gnostic communities had started to wane by the fourth 
century, a variety of other groups such as the Manicheans, Melitians, Arians, and Nestori- 
ans developed alternative theological positions to challenge Alexandrian Christianity 
(Bagnall 1993, 303-7; Behlmer and Tamcke 2015). The Alexandrian patriarchs . 668) 
were able to assert an independence from the wider Christian community of Byzantium 
with the support of an increasingly powerful monastic movement in the chora. By 451 
Egyptian and Syrian Christians declined to support the theology of Chalcedon and elected 
to stand by the authority of the Alexandrian patriarchs. The severing of ties between Con- 
stantinople, Rome, and Alexandria marked the separation of the miaphysite community 
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found in Egypt and Syria and the pro-Chalcedonian or Melkite community, which support- 
ed Constantinople. While ethnicity did not necessarily predetermine the alliances, the 
Egyptian and Syrian churches would develop an identity entirely separate from the impe- 
rial, predominately pro-Chalcedonian church as espoused by the Melkites (Farag 2014, 
23-38). 


The deep theological differences that are narrated in the ecclesiastical histories, canons 
of the councils, and other Christian sources are rarely imprinted in the archaeological 
record (Alston 2007). For example, the discovery of the Melitian archive of Nepheros 
found during the modern excavations in Herakleopolis speaks of the existence of several 
Melitian monasteries, such as the monastery of Hathor, but Melitian monasteries cannot 
be identified with any certainty in the archaeological record (Kramer et al. 1987). With 
the limits of archaeological material to express particular veins of early Christianity in 
Egypt’s history, the evidence described later in this chapter is usually interpreted to re- 
flect Coptic Egyptian Christianity unless otherwise noted. The majority of the material 
does not, admittedly, allow for more robust scrutiny that would articulate ethnicity, gen- 
der, or particular theological leanings. 


An additional challenge in studying the archaeology of Christian Egypt is the current de- 
bate about periodization, regarding how material is dated by archaeologists, art histori- 
ans, and historians. The period of Late Antiquity in Egypt extends from the time of 
Diocletian’s reign (284) until the Arab conquest (641), which has blurred the lines that 
once demarcated the Late Roman or Early Byzantine period from other eras in Egypt’s 
history (Mikhail 2014). Only recently, with increased interest in Christian Egypt, are we 
able to refine the dating of material that was earlier attributed to periods on the basis of 
weak, stylistic evidence. In many cases, we are simply not able to offer concrete dates, as 
many objects were not collected from controlled, stratigraphic excavations. With in- 
creased study of Egypt’s Christian material remains, we can now present a more nuanced 
reading of earlier dating, attributions, and periodization by illustrating that the Christian- 
ization of Egypt was not at all as swift or as comprehensive as once thought (Frankfurter 
2017, 32). 


History of Early Christian Archaeology in Egypt 


Archaeological interest in Christian Egypt developed relatively late in comparison with 
the archaeological investigations of Egypt’s pharaonic history. Egypt’s pharaonic past was 
deemed exceptional, whereas Christian and later Islamic Egyptian antiquities were 

(p. 669) regarded as rudimentary, unrefined, parochial, and even regressive. The pejora- 
tive attitude toward post-pharaonic remains by excavators, collectors, and museums led 
to a general disregard for Christian remains until the early twentieth century, when muse- 
ums, wealthy patrons, and archaeologists realized the value of Byzantine material and the 
relatively smaller costs for purchasing these objects in contrast to Classical or pharaonic 
art (Brooks Hedstrom 2012; Reid 2002, 125-30). 
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Despite the general disregard for Christian antiquities and monuments in earlier cen- 
turies, the discovery of Christian manuscripts in still active Coptic Christian monasteries 
attracted the curiosity of several European scholars, collectors, and antiquarians. Fueled 
by the academic study of the textual transmission of the Bible, monastic libraries offered 
some of the first clues to the production of the New Testament in Egypt. Robert Curzon 
and Henry Tattam aggressively acquired manuscripts for later donation to the British Mu- 
seum in the early nineteenth century. Since many medieval Coptic, Ethiopic, and Syrian 
texts were copies of early Greek or later Coptic manuscripts, the acquisition of manu- 
scripts became an essential priority for those interested in documenting the history of 
writing and the transmission of the Bible. By the early twentieth century, many Egyptian 
monastic libraries saw their collections dispersed into foreign museums and private li- 
braries (Reid 2015). 


In addition to a passion for manuscripts, the late nineteenth century gave birth to the 
hunt for papyri and textiles since both were easily transportable and less expensive than 
other artifacts for museums and private collectors (O’Connell 2014). The first substantial 
discovery of papyri was at Oxyrhynchus in 1897, where the first page of the Gospel of 
Thomas was found along with portions of Matthew’s Gospel. The discovery of a pseudo- 
canonical Gospel in a trash deposit, or midden, fueled interest in rapid excavations for 
discarded papyri. Some archaeological directors even paid extra rewards or baksheesh to 
local workmen for any discovery of papyri or ostraca. This system separated papyri and 
artifacts from any particular stratum or settlement and disconnected the material from its 
provenance. 


The first scholars to dedicate substantial time to documenting Egypt’s Christian architec- 
ture were not archaeologists by training. Alfred J. Butler was a historian of Egypt when he 
first traveled to Egypt in 1880. Once in Cairo and Alexandria, he found himself fascinated 
by the Coptic churches and later published The Ancient Churches of Egypt (1884), the 
first comprehensive documentation and study of Christian architecture. His work drew 
broader attention to the historical value of Egypt’s still standing Christian monuments. AI- 
most ten years later, a British church architect named Somers Clarke, who was the archi- 
tect for St. Paul's in London, traveled to Egypt (Warner 2014). After contributing his skills 
as a specialist in masonry and architectural planning and as an honorary member of the 
Comité de Conservation des Monuments de l'Art Arabe, Clarke eventually retired to 
Egypt after 1902 and dedicated his time to research for his Christian Antiquities in the 
Nile Valley (1912). He, along with Butler, paved the way for a much more careful study of 
existing Christian churches that would not be surpassed until 2002. Peter Grossmann's 
Christliche Architectur in Agypten (2002) is now the standard reference work that cata- 
logues most of Egypt's churches and  (».670) reflects Grossmann’s long career in mapping 
and excavating numerous churches in the country. Together, these works represent a 
comprehensive analysis of Egypt's ecclesiastical architecture. 


The history of Christian archaeology in Egypt as a field was uniquely shaped by a variety 
of factors, including the preferential attention to pharaonic remains over Christian re- 
mains; competition among wealthy collectors visiting Egypt to acquire manuscripts; and 
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the rise of national museums in Europe and America (O’Connell 2014). While Christian ar- 
chaeology thrived in Italy and especially in Rome, the interest in Christian antiquities and 
archaeology in the Middle East developed much later, when more foreigners with an in- 
terest in Christianity’s history started to visit Egypt, Palestine, and Syria with greater fre- 
quency (Bowes 2008). The increased interest and attention to post-pharaonic Egypt in the 
past three decades has provided better archaeological material for outlining the multifac- 
eted nature of Late Antique Egypt, establishing the first typologies of Christian material, 
and writing a more nuanced history of the region’s Christianization (Bagnall and Davoli 
2011). These historical developments explain why we lack substantive material for se- 
curely dating material that relates to Christianization. 


Monumental Church Architecture in Egypt 


The material evidence for early Christianity in Egypt first becomes visible during the 
third and fourth centuries. Although the evidence from Alexandria itself is scarce—for ex- 
ample, we have no remains of the city’s twelve churches noted by Athanasius and Epipha- 
nius (Gabra and van Loon 2007; McKenzie 2007)—other areas of Egypt have produced 
monumental churches in urban, rural, and monastic contexts, a wide variety of objects, 
and an unparalleled array of documentary evidence, which was mostly recorded on ostra- 
ca and papyri (Badawy 1978; Gabra 2014). 


The range of archaeological evidence suggests that the presence of Christians in urban 
centers (metropoleis) and the countryside (chora) was simultaneous. The first Christian 
gatherings in Egypt likely happened in private homes, as they did elsewhere in the Ro- 
man Empire. The earliest examples of Christian churches, in fact, are found far removed 
from the center of ecclesiastical power in Alexandria, at locations such as Kellis (modern 
Ismant el-Kharab) in Dakleh Oasis, Pharan (modern Firan) in Sinai, and Antinoopolis 
(modern Sheikh 'Ibada) in Upper Egypt. Christianity existed alongside older Egyptian and 
Hellenistic religions in the third and fourth centuries, as they would remain until the ear- 
ly sixth century, when the last Egyptian temple at Philae was officially closed (Dijkstra 
2008). Numerous Christian and monastic sources reference encounters with the older re- 
ligious tradition and symbols, suggesting that Christianity’s predominance was not imme- 
diate (Frankfurter 2017). 


(p. 671) The earliest archaeological evidence of churches in Egypt is found at Kellis, a Ro- 
man village in Dakhla Oasis (Aravecchia 2015). The oasis settlement has three churches. 
Based upon the dating of numismatic and ceramic evidence recovered during the excava- 
tion of the churches, the earliest church is a converted domus ecclesiae (Small East 
Church), built in the early fourth century. Next to this church a later, Constantinian, large 
three-aisle basilica was built, which was also dated by numismatic and ceramic material. 
Side chambers (pastophoria) flank a raised apse. The presence of the side rooms became 
a common feature in Egyptian churches. On the west edge of the village a third church 
sits amidst an impressive Christian cemetery. These early Egyptian churches illustrate the 
importance of an east-west axis, the placement of the east sanctuary, and the swiftness 
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with which new church construction followed Constantine’s patronage of Christian insti- 
tutions. A fourth-century church at nearby Ain el-Gedida in Dakhla also demonstrates the 
speed with which even oasis settlements began building churches (Aravecchia 2015). 


Although no early churches are preserved in Alexandria, the southern city at Antinoopo- 
lis, the capital of the Lower Thebaid province, provides the best and earliest example of a 
monumental basilica built in the late fourth century, like those that may have existed in 
Alexandria. The church is a five-aisle basilica located in the south cemetery of the city. 
With an east apse the church measures 20 by 60 meters; it is highlighted by applied 
columns (McKenzie 2007). Two other churches date to the later fifth century and contain 
features such as baptismal fonts, painted panels, and cruciform plan. The examples from 
the Dakhla Oasis and Antinoopolis represent how architects modified the Roman civic 
basilica plan into a form conducive for Christian liturgical events. 


Late fourth-century churches built at newly established monastic centers differed from 
community churches in a significant way (Grossmann 2007). The east sanctuary was rec- 
tangular in shape rather than semicircular. The apse was replaced by a small aedicula, or 
recessed niche, that included a ledge, molded plaster columns, and niche heads. Excavat- 
ed between the late 1960s and 1980s, the site of Kellia, or the Cells, includes a modest 
church at Qusur Isa with pastophoria and three churches at Qusur al-Waheida. Based up- 
on the recovery of extensive ceramic remains at Kellia, the sanctuaries are dated to the 
late fourth century. The Kellian sanctuaries are flanked by the required pastophoria in 
which one chamber on the north holds a baptistery. The square sanctuaries possessed an 
altar table as indicated by the still visible depressions for the table legs for the altar 
(Grossmann 2002, 262-66). 


The fifth century ushered in the age of Egypt’s monumental church construction with two 
distinct styles reflecting regional preferences. The modifications to the public basilica 
form offered an ideal gathering space while still maintaining the relative intimacy of a 
small sanctuary with pastophoria. The churches in northern Egypt, and primarily along 
the Mediterranean coast, included three- and five-aisled basilicas. The west and east ends 
usually lacked a transverse or return aisle. In contrast, the churches in the south, or in 
Middle and Upper Egypt, were distinguished by the presence of a complete ambulatory 
formed by a colonnade around the entire perimeter of the building (Grossmann 2007). In 
the east, the colonnade received particular attention, with wider or more decorative 

(p. 672) columns to carry a triumphal arch, which usually indicated the presence of the 
sanctuary behind it. The addition of a west return aisle to the three-aisle basilica created 
a walkway around the space. The church built within the second courtyard of the 
pharaonic temple of Medinet Habu demonstrates how Christian builders reused select ar- 
eas of abandoned structures for Christian use (Figure 34.3). 
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Figure 34.3 Standing church columns in the Second 
Courtyard of Medinet Habu in Thebes, circa 1860s. 


(Photo: Courtesy of The Miriam and Ira D. Wallach 
Division of Art, Prints and Photographs: Photography 
Collection, The New York Public Library) 


The Great Basilica at Hermopolis Magna (modern Al-Ashmunein) is an excellent example 
of a large basilica in a Roman Egyptian city. The Great Basilica (120 by 160 m) is located 
on the south side of the main lateral street and was initially excavated in the 1940s 
(Grossmann 2002, 441-43). The entire building is set within a larger colonnade complex 
with major entrances on the south and east sides of the main roads of the city. Its spatial 
placement signifies its relative importance as it sits literally at the crossroads of Her- 
mopolis Magna. Dated to the mid-fifth century on the basis of excavated ceramic and nu- 
mismatic evidence in foundation trenches, the church is one of the largest in all of Egypt. 
It is a rare example of a transept basilica with semicircular arms on the north and south 
ends. A colonnade around the interior creates a three-aisle basilica with an entrance to a 
crypt in the apse. The adoption of a transept plan is found exclusively within more urban 
environments, such as at Marea (modern al-Hawariya), and at the pilgrimage center at 
Abu Mina, both found in the west Delta (McKenzie 2007, 286-87). The grandeur of the 
Great Basilica at Hermopolis Magna overshadows a much more ©. 673) modest church in 
the southwest quadrant of the city. The three-aisle basilica has a simple east apse, a small 
baptistery on the south side, and an underground chamber for holding relics. Inscription- 
al and documentary evidence from the site offers contextual evidence to observe how the 
city was Christianized over several decades (Tórók 2006; Westerfeld 2012). 


The creativity and monumentality of fifth-century Egyptian church construction is also 
visible at the upper Egyptian monastic settlement at Dayr Anba Shenouda (more com- 
monly known as the White Monastery) near the modern city of Sohag. By the fifth century 
a complex federation of male and female communities was led by a prolific Coptic archi- 
mandrite, Shenoute. He modified earlier forms of communal monasticism espoused by Pa- 
chomius. The existence of at least four thousand pages of his sermons, letters, and trea- 
tises make Shenoute the most important figure for Late Antique Coptic Christianity. Dur- 
ing his tenure as leader, he was inspired to build a church, which is still in use today by 
monks, making the basilica the oldest functioning church in Egypt. Shenoute wrote about 
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the construction of “this Great House” or the “House of God” in several sermons in which 
he articulates how the church is a reflection of the monastic community and its relation- 
ship to God; the church still stands and is the subject of a current architectural survey. 
Described in the fifth century writings of its main official, Shenoute, the church offers one 
of the most unique monuments in all of Egypt to study (Schroeder 2007). 


Built of dressed limestone blocks, it includes a unique triconch apse, a style seen at the 
New Basilica in Nola. The triconch style was adopted elsewhere also at Dayr Anba Bishoi 
at Sohag; at Dendera; at Dayr Abu Matta in Dakhla Oasis; and at Dayr as-Suyran at Wadi 
Natrun. Several of the blocks used in the church’s construction are pharaonic spolia, like- 
ly from the nearby site of Athribis (Grossman et al. 2009, 2004). The exterior of the 
church follows an ancient Egyptian temple design rather than the form of a Roman basili- 
ca. The cavetto cornices along the roofline mirrors the exterior of a temple wall, whereas 
the interior is a three-aisled basilica with a west return aisle. The church had two 
narthexes, on the south and west sides. Such additions are rare in early Coptic churches 
and may reflect the fact that the church served both a monastic community and a lay con- 
gregation. A stone pulpit, or ambon, is still visible in the nave; it consists of a set of stairs 
that terminate in a seat. Since 2002 an American team has documented the church and 
surrounding archaeological remains of the monastic settlement, which include domestic 
quarters, a kiln, and industrial areas for washing and cooking alongside a fifth-century 
well (Blanke 2014). A remarkable component of the site is the tomb chapel of St. 
Shenoute, which has the same triconch apse as seen in the large church (Bolman, Davis, 
and Pyke 2010). It is the first monastic settlement to contain the tomb of its most revered 
leader. Further north is the site of the monastic church at the Red Monastery, which was 
part of Shenoute’s community. Although the archaeological remains of the community are 
significantly smaller than at the White Monastery, the existing church preserves its Late 
Antique paintings—the largest painted program from the Late Antique world—and there- 
fore provides a vital visual record of how monastic communities commemorated their 
monastic founders and decorated the interior of Egyptian churches (Bolman 2016). 


(p. 674) By the sixth century all the older Egyptian temples that are visible throughout 
Egypt were closed and no longer home to Egyptian cults. A sign of the supremacy of 
Christianity over the older religious traditions is most evident in the adaptation and con- 
version of abandoned pharaonic temples for Christian liturgy. Not all temples were modi- 
fied, and when Christians remodeled them, it was only small sections of the complexes, 
likely reflecting an economical approach to appropriation of standing structures. Open air 
courts, such as the second court of the Great Mortuary Temple of Ramesses III at 
Medinet Habu, required little work except for the addition of an ambulatory and the mod- 
ification of the east end to include an apse and possibly the construction of the pastopho- 
ria. Karnak Temple, located in Luxor, is the largest sacred precinct of pharaonic Egypt, 
and several churches or chapels were built into the massive pylon gates and colonnade 
spaces. The most evident one today is the Festival Hall of Thutmose III, in which the 
pharaonic columns were repainted with monastic saints, still visible today, and the east 
end was equipped with an apse (Coquin 1972). In many cases, the state of the standing 
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architecture likely helped determine what was needed by Christian builders to modify the 
structures. 


After the seventh century, Egyptian churches included a new architectural feature called 
the khurus (Gk. choros), which is a room built between the nave and the sanctuary. The 
space is designed to add an area for the clergy that separates the sanctuary proper from 
the laity and also limits the visibility of the altar from the congregation. The earliest de- 
signs of the khurus reflect the placement of a transverse colonnade to delineate the en- 
trance to the sanctuary. Rather quickly builders shifted to enclose the space with a trans- 
verse wall that had one to three entrances, with each giving direct access to the sanctu- 
ary space behind the khurus. The physical addition of the khurus is an important architec- 
tural feature that assists in dating church structures (Grossmann 2002, 71-76). The khu- 
rus would later become a key component of post-conquest churches such as those found 
in Wadi Natrun and in most medieval churches until it was abandoned after the Mamluk 
period (after 1250). As the khurus does not appear in any of the pre-seventh-century 
churches, its appearance in excavated churches helps establish a structure as being built 
or remodeled after the seventh century. 


The Archaeology of Pilgrimage Centers and 
Monastic Centers 


In addition to the presence of monumental churches and Christian papyri, the construc- 
tion of new Christian pilgrimage centers and monastic settlements offers additional evi- 
dence for the archaeology of Christian Egypt. Pilgrimage centers honored regional mar- 
tyrs such as St. Menas at Mareotis (modern Abu Mina); St. Epimachos, east of Pelusium 
(modern Tall al-Makhzan); SS. Cyrus and John at Menouthis (modern Abu Qir); and sa- 
cred locations linked to biblical stories such as Moses on Mt. Sinai ©. 675) (St. 
Catherine’s Monastery) (Frankfurter 1998). For example, excavations in the Sinai at Pha- 
ran (modern Firan) and Raitou (al-Rayah, near modern al-Tur) revealed the presence of 
expressly Christian baths and housing facilities for Christian pilgrims. 


The largest and most popular pilgrimage center in Egypt was at Abu Mina in the Delta, 
45 kilometers south of Alexandria. Commemorating Menas, a soldier martyred during the 
Diocletian persecutions in Asia Minor, the Egyptian center quickly evolved into the 
largest pilgrimage town of the Late Antique Mediterranean. Mena’s relics were placed in 
a crypt, which had signs of pharaonic use for the god Horus-Harpocrates, and quickly sto- 
ries of miraculous cures drew Christian pilgrims from around the Mediterranean world 
(Grossmann 1998, 282). The site expanded into a fully Christian settlement that included 
a wide array of Christian structures and artifacts, such as small ampullae which were pro- 
duced on site. 


Partially excavated throughout the twentieth century and then extensively investigated 
and mapped in the late twentieth century by Peter Grossmann, the site holds the largest 
transept basilica in Egypt, thereby surpassing the large basilica at Hermopolis Magna. 
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Decades of documentation and excavation have shown the earliest structure at Abu Mina 
is a late fourth-century tomb and martyrion that presumably held the body of Mena. Ce- 
ramic evidence points to a fifth-century Martyr Church built over the martyrion. The 
church includes an east apse and a separate baptistery room on the west side (Figure 
34.4). The church was remodeled a few times to include a colonnade to accommodate 
more pilgrims. By the sixth century the Martyr Church was remodeled into a rare tetra- 
conch basilica ringed by a colonnade thereby highlighting Abu Mina’s importance as a 
site for Christian pilgrimage (Grossmann 1998). Abutting the Martyr Church on the east 
side is the Great Basilica. Ostraca dating to the fifth and sixth centuries speak of church 
cleaners hired to tend to the upkeep of the basilica (Wortmann 1971). Built in the fifth 
century, the large three-aisle transept basilica follows the design of the Constantinian 
basilica of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople. The basilica’s close proximity to Alexan- 
dria is important, as it may follow styles no longer preserved in the city of the patriarchs. 


Figure 34.4 View of basilica at Abu Mina, Egypt. 


(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 


New monastic centers, designed specifically for Christian living, offer substantial archae- 
ological evidence for the study of early Christianity in Egypt. Unlike the pilgrimage cen- 
ters, which were few in number, monastic settlements are found throughout all of Egypt. 
Early monastic communities, like early Christian churches, were located in the homes of 
ascetic individuals. By the fifth century, collections of individuals relocated to underuti- 
lized buildings or abandoned temples as part of an effort to take advantage of loose build- 
ing regulations in Late Antiquity to lay claim to land (Brooks Hedstrom 2017). Still other 
monastics elected to adapt naturally formed caves or long-abandoned tombs to be retro- 
fitted for long-term habitation, complete with chapels, kitchens, and gardens (Jones 1991; 
van Loon 2014). 
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The first archaeological discoveries of Egypt’s rich monastic remains begins in the early 
twentieth century with excavations at the Monastery of Apa Apollo at Bawit and at the 
Monastery of Apa Jeremias at Saqqara (Cledat 1999; Quibell 1907-12). The Bawit excava- 
tions revealed two churches, a number of monastic buildings, Late Antique wall ©. 676) 
paintings, and large communal halls within a densely built area of 40 hectares. The recov- 
ery of metal objects, elaborated painted rooms with scenes of saints and monks, and arti- 
facts made of wood, stone, and ceramic provided the first collection of Christian remains 
from an excavated site. Dated dipinti, extensive archives, and a rich corpus of finds re- 
flect the site's occupation from the sixth to ninth centuries. The British excavations at the 
Step Pyramid at Saqqara shifted researchers' attention from the exploration of pharaonic 
material to a full-scale excavation of the Monastery of Apa Jeremias. Founded in the fifth 
or early sixth century, the community rapidly expanded to include one monumental cen- 
tral church, three smaller churches, two-story monastic residences made of mud brick, 
storerooms, an infirmary, a refectory, bakehouses, and an area for pressing oil (Quibell 
1907-12). 


(p. 677) The Topos of Epiphanius is an example of how a few Christian monks modified an 
abandoned pharaonic tomb for use as a small community in the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies (Behlmer 2007). Based upon the excavated ostraca, papyri, and ceramic material, 
the Christian settlement was part of a large interconnected monastic landscape in the 
heart of ancient Thebes (Winlock and Crum 1926). The monks used the tomb as the cen- 
tral residence and then built extensive mudbrick towers, work areas, and bakehouses on 
the natural terrace to create a complex that was entirely self-sufficient. From the graffiti 
at the site we see that Christians visited the monks and left their petitions for prayer by 
the monks. The three loom pits provided the first clues to how monks participated in the 
textile trade, and their letters attest to their participation in a diverse community of 
monks and laity in the Theben region. 


Since the 1970s, the excavation of newly discovered monastic settlements has greatly in- 
creased our knowledge of Christian Egypt. For example, the monastic site at Naglun, on 
the east edge of the Fayyum Oasis, contains extensive evidence of fifth-century monasti- 
cism based upon excavated papyri and impressive assemblages of Byzantine ceramics 
and glasswares. The shale cliffs hold more than ninety independent monastic residences 
built of mud brick into the natural landscape (Figure 34.5) (Godlewski 2007; Wipszycka 
2009). As the community increased in popularity, the settlement changed to include facili- 
ties of the laity and even a cemetery for laymen, which shows the continuity and vitality 
of the monastery into the medieval period. 
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Figure 34.5 View of hills at Naqlun, in the Fayyum, 
with monastic residences. 


(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 


©. e Material Remains of Daily Christian Life 


In addition to the remains of monumental architecture of ecclesiastic churches, pilgrim 
centers, and monastic settlements, the material culture of Christianity in Egypt is also 
visible in a collection of small artifacts made for Christian use. The objects bear signs of 
Christian iconography: crosses, saints, biblical scenes, and vignettes from saints' lives. 
They reflect a wide array of daily items used within the home or within a liturgical set- 
ting. Objects excavated from a variety of fourth- to seventh-century sites include bronze 
censers used during the liturgy, silver spoons and plates, carved stone lintels, wooden 
combs for weaving linen, bronze keys and stamps with Coptic inscriptions, personal 
combs made of bone, magical papyri, and linen and woolen clothing, curtains, and 
shrouds. The number of magical papyri vividly illustrates how early Christians drew upon 
a variety of religious traditions to find protection from illnesses, secure the affection of a 
lover, protect a mother during childbirth, and ensure an enemy's suffering (Meyer and 
Smith 1999). 


The most recognized artifacts of Christian Egypt are the colorful and complex embroi- 
dered textiles recovered from a series of Roman and Byzantine cemeteries (Hoskins 2003; 
Noever and 2005; Thomas 2007). The Christian dead were dressed in a variety of linen 
garments, often with wool-embroidered borders and colorful ornamentation, and then 
covered by a burial shroud. Strips of linen crisscrossed the body to secure the limbs of 
the deceased and then were covered entirely with various garments (Riggs 2005). The 
decorative and figural motifs on garments and curtains included pagan mythological 
characters as well as Christian motifs (Figure 34.6). The adoption of both traditions 
demonstrates that even after the Christianization of Egypt, the stories of Heracles, Eu- 
ropa, and Dionysius were still popular themes. 
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Figure 34.6 A Late Antique textile on display at the 
Greco-Roman Museum in Alexandria, Egypt. 


(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 


Egyptian Christian iconography was influenced in clear ways by the appropriation of im- 
ages from ancient Egypt. For example, the hieroglyphic sign of the ankh, meaning "life," 
was adopted and transformed into a Christian looped cross. Numerous wall reliefs at tem- 
ples and tombs throughout Egypt showed gods and goddesses holding the ankh before 
the mouth of a human, offering life. Even when the knowledge of reading Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs diminished, the visual message was clear: the looped cross was a gift from the 
gods and could be adopted by Christians. The looped cross appears on numerous Christ- 
ian funerary stelae (Figure 34.7). Another example of Christian appropriation is the con- 
version of Egyptian motifs into biblical or Christian scenes. Isis nursing Horus-Har- 
pocrates was adopted for images of the Virgin Mary nursing Jesus and highlighted the im- 
portance of the Eucharist for Christians (Bolman 2005). Early twentieth-century art histo- 
rians and archaeologists were frequently perplexed by the continuity of Greco-Roman 
mythology alongside Christian motifs. Their interpretations of Coptic art as derivative or 
parochial led to a diminished view of Byzantine Egypt in light of the material culture from 
the heart of the Byzantine Empire, and are being revised to illustrate the fluidity between 
periods (Thomas 2000). 
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Figure 34.7 A funerary stela with a looped ankh 
from the Graeco-Roman Museum in Alexandria, 


Egypt. 
(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 


(p.679) (p.680) Other objects such as bronze lamps, ivory boxes, limestone funerary mark- 
ers, and carved niches were decorated with Christian symbols or inscriptions in Coptic or 
Greek.! Christian iconography with images of angels, peacocks, crosses, shells, and vines 
began to appear on a variety of objects and conveyed the promise of Christian resurrec- 
tion (Figure 34.8). Smaller objects, such as the ampullae of St. Menas from Abu Mina, 
were purchased to hold sacred oil or water from the saint's shrine and then were carried 
throughout the Mediterranean Christian world (Davis 2001). However, much of the mater- 
ial excavated from non-monastic settlements is difficult to classify as expressing any par- 
ticular Christian theological view. The wide array of objects reflects the gradual process 
of Christianization of Egypt that involved the adoption of older, pagan motifs in conjunc- 
tion with biblical iconography. 


Figure 34.8 Architectural stone lintels from the 
church at Medinet Habu stacked outside the temple 
after removal to display the pharaonic monument for 
tourism. 


(Photo: Darlene L. Brooks Hedstrom) 
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Conclusion 


The archaeology of Christian Egypt is a field with a promising future after its somewhat 
difficult beginnings, when it was overshadowed by papyrus and textile hunting and the al- 
lure of Egypt’s pharaonic remains. With the advent of Late Antiquity as a field of study 
and the increased interest in Byzantine and Islamic history, Egypt’s position as a region at 
the center of numerous changes in the first millennium makes it an important area for the 
study of early Christianity. Archaeology helps to correct the view espoused in ecclesiasti- 
cal sources that Christianization was a rapid process. Papyrological evidence shows how 
Christian themes and beliefs were slowly adopted, as we see the names of biblical ©. 681) 
figures in magical spells that also mentioned pagan gods and goddess, and the eventual 
replacement of pagan names with Christian names. The construction of the first churches 
in the fourth century demonstrates how Egyptians modified earlier communal spaces to 
provide the necessary liturgical spaces for small Christian communities. The later fifth- 
century development of pilgrimage centers and monastic settlements demonstrate how 
Christianity transformed Egypt’s sacred landscape from one with monumental temples to 
one with monumental basilicas and numerous monastic villages. In looking at the objects 
of daily religious and private life, we can see how Christians wished to have a variety of 
symbols of resurrection around them. More importantly, archaeological evidence explains 
how pagan symbols and temples coexisted alongside Christianity for centuries after the 
religion’s establishment. 
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